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On  the  Theory  and  Therapeutios  of  Convulsive  Diseases. 


BT  CHABLES  BLAND  RADCLIFFE,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  ftojal  College  of  PhjiiclanB,  London. 
[CoDlioued  from  last  nnmber.] 
In  the  last  lecture  I  spoke  of  simjpli  epilepsy,  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  facts  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  muscular  motion  pro* 
pounded  in  the  first  lecture  than  with  that  ordinarily  received  theory  wnich 
would  ascribe  the  convulsion  to  overstimulation  on  the  part  of  one  or  other 
c^  the  nervous  centers.    In  doing  this,  I  insisted  particularly  upon  the 
nspkyxud  state  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  argued  that  the  want 
of  red  blood  during  convulsion  must  necessitate  at  that  time  a  corresponding 
wDont  of  action  in  efoery  one  of  the  nervous  centers.    In  the  present  lecture  I 
propose  to  continue  the  iiiquiry,  and  see  whether  the  same  theory  is  applica* 
Die  to  convulsive  diseases  generally.    I  also  propose  to  add  a  few  wordls  upon 
the  therapeutics  of  these  maladies. 

L— The  Theory  op  Convulsive  Diseases  Generally. 

In  proceeding  to  a  cursory  examination  of  convulsive  diseases  generally, 
I  diall  divide  thesi$  diseases  into  three  categories,  of  which  the  distinctive 
signs  respectively  are  tremor,  convulsion,  and  spasm.  In  the  examination 
itself,  I  snail  do  as  I  did  when  speaking  of  sun^le  epilepsy,  and  consider,  first, 
the  condition  of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  afterwards  review  the 
several  nervous  phenomena,  other  than  tremor,  convulsion,  or  spasm,  which 
inuat  not  be  passed  by  in  silence. 

i.    The  Theory  of  Tremor. 

Tbe  category  of  convulsive  diseases  of  which  the  distinctive  mark  is  tremor^ 
includes  the  tremblings  of  delicate  and  aged  persons,  of  paralysis  agitans,  of 
delirium  tremens,  the  rigors  and  subsultus  of  fevers,  and  the  shakings  of  slow 
mercurial  poisoning. 
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1.  The  Btate  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  in  these  several  conditions 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  There  is  no  doubt  tnat  both  these  functions  are  much 
depressed  during  common  trtmbling ;  for  this  is  evident,  as  well  in  the  pale- 
ness  and  chilliness  of  the  person  trembling  as  in  the  decided  relief  afforded 
by  wine.  In  dtlirium  tremens,  the  perspiring  skin,  the  cold  hand,  the  quick, 
compressible,  fluttering  pulse,  are  all  significant  and  unmistakable  facts.  It 
is  evident,  also,  that  the  trembling  is  connected  with  this  state  of  things ;  for 
if  the  dry  skin  and  excited  pulse  of  true  meningitis  make  their  appearance, 
the  trembling  is  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  an  argument  to  the  same 
effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tremor  is  exaggerated  into  subsultus,  or 
even  into  convulsion,  as  the  heart  and  pulse  fail  in  the  downward  course  of 
the  disorder.  Rigor,  moreover,  is  coincident  with  a  sense  of  coldness,  u  fee- 
ble pulse,  a  sunken  countenance,  a  corrugated  riun,  and  suhsuUus,  with  a 
pulse  faltering  in  its  final  throes ;  and  that  this  coincidence  is  not  accidental, 
IS  seen  in  the  fact  that  rigor  disappears  as  the  pulse  and  warmth  return,  and 
that  subsultus  may  be  checked  for  the  time  by  the  use  of  wine.  And  in 
mercurial  tremor,  an  inference  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  circulation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  general  practice  prevailing  amongst  the  subjects  of  this  dis- 
order of  resorting  to  gin  and  other  stimulants  to  make  themselves  steady. 

2.  The  nervous  phenomena,  other  than  tremor,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  facts.  In  a  bout  of  ordinaru  trembling  the  mental  faculties  are 
all  unstrung ;  and  in  the  permanent  anS  extremest  form  of  this  trouble,  as 
in  paralysis  agiians,  they  have  altogether  succumbed  before  the  inroads  of 
age  or  disease,  and  the  sufferer  lives  only  to  sleep  and  eat.  In  delirium  trc' 
mens  the  mental  state  is  passive  in  every  p(nnt  of  view.  The  patient  lies 
unmanned,  as  it  were,  before  some  dim  phantom  of  evil ;  or  if  not — ^if,  that  is 
to  say,  active  delirium  takes  the  place  of  the  delirium  tremens,  and  other 
symptoms  betoken  the  existence  of  active  inflammation — ^en  the  affection 
ceases  to  be  delirium  tremens,  for  the  trembling  has  disappeared.  In  the 
initial  rigors  of  fever,  the  mental  state  is  one  of  dejection,  umguor,  stupor ; 
in  subsultus,  it  is  oxie  of  vague  dreaminess,  or  of  drowsiness  not  far  removed 
from  mortal  sleep.  In  slow  mercurial  poisoning,  the  failure  of  the  mental 
power  keeps  pace  with  the  decay  of  the  bodily  strength,  and  the  condition  is 
one  of  premature  old  age. 

In  the  different  forms  of  tremor,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  mind,  is  one  of  comparative  inactivity. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  brain  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  $  for  if  a  due  supply  of  blood  be 
necessary  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  different  nervous  functions,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  then  it  follows  that  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  every 
other  nervous  center,  must  be  in  a  similar  state  of  comparative  inaction  during 
trembling. 

IL    The  Theory  of  ConvuUion. 

The  second  category,  in  which  convulsion  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
muscular  disturbance,  is  divided  naturally  into  two  sections  by  the  absence  or 
presence  of  consciousness  during  th'e  convulsion.  Where  the  consciousness 
IS  preserved,  the  convulsion  mav  be  called  simple ;  where  consciousness  is  in 
abeyance,  the  convulsion  is  epileptiform.  Simple  convulsion  occurs  in  hys-  * 
teria,  in  chorea,  and  in  those  strange  affections  which  take  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two,  as  the  dance  of  St.  Vitus  and  St.  John,  tarantism, 
and  other  ofl'ections  of  the  kind.  Epileptiform  convulsion  includes  the  con- 
vulsion connected  with  certain  diseases-of  the  brain— <)hronic  softening,  chronic 
meningi  is,  tumor,  induration,  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  confi:estion,  apoplexy, 
inflammation, — wi'h  fever,  with  uraemia  and  other  suppressed  secretions,  with 
"  irritation''  in  the  gums  and  elsewhere,  and  with  death  fh)m  hs&morrhage 
and  other  causes. 
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A.    Tfcc  Theory  of  Simple  Convulsion. 

1.  The  pulse  of  persons  who  sutfer  from  hysteric  convulsion  is  generally 
soft,  quick,  and  variable.  The  skin  is  frequently  pale,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
are  otten  ouhject  to  chilblains,  efen  when  the  weather  is  not  very  cold.  Nor 
is  there  any  real  excitement  of  the  circulation  during  the  paroxysm.  Indeed, 
ibemodeof  breathing,  which  is  slow,  embarrassed,  and  accompanied  by  deep 
sobs  and  hiccup,  is  altogether  incompatible  with  anything  like  excitement  in 
the  circulation.  There  is,  moreover,  some  reason  to  believe  that  unnecessary 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  a  disposition  to  inflammation  as  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  hysterical  subiects ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposinff  that  any  inflammatory  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  any  organ 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  symptom  with  which  we  are  here  concerned — 
the  conrulsioD. 

As  in  hysteria,  so  in  chorea,  the  circulation  is  subject  to  considerable  fluc- 
tuations, but  the  habitual  state  is  one  of  marked  depression.  The  pulse  most 
generally  is  quick  and  weak,  and  the  heart  is  readily  thrown  in  a  state  of 
{)alpitation.  In  many  cases,  also,  as  additional  evidences  of  a  feeble  circula- 
tion, the  face,  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  are  pale,  the  skin  is  pasty,  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  serous  cavities  are  more  or  less  water-loggecL  In  some  instances 
there  may  be  all  the  signs  of  actual  chlorosis ;  in  othfer  instances  there  may 
he  predisposition  to  rheumatic  fever,  but  this  predisposition  cannot  be  ui%ed 
as  an  ol^'ection  to  the  idea,  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  chorea  is  essen- 
tially a  feverless  malady;  for  it  is  certain  that  chorea  is  never  coincident  with 
rheumatic  fever. 

2.  The  habitually  feeble  state  of  the  brain  in  persons  subject  to  hysteric 
convulsion  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways — ^indecision,  irresoluteness,  fickleness, 
pliability,  over^sensitiveness,  fidgetiness,  and  so  on.  And  in  the  fit  the  will 
IS  altogether  in  abeyance,  and  the  mental  state  is  one  approaching  very  closely 
to  unconsciousness.  The  condition  of  the  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
vulsion is  also  incomp^ible  with  any  but  a  very  low  degree  of  action  in  any 
one  of  the  nervous  centers.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  uerus 
has  an}thing  to  do  with  hysteric  convulsion  beyond  this — that  many  common 
and  important  causes  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  refer  more  or  less  directly 
to  this  organ. 

The  subjects  of  chorea  present  the  same  evidences  of  mental  feebleness  as 
those  which  are  met  with  in  hysteria — the  same  vacillation,  irrationality,  inor- 
dinate sensitiveness,  timidity,  fretfulness,  irritability.  It  is  to  be  supposed, 
also,  that  the  mental  state  reflects  the  state  of  all  the  nervous  centers,  lor  the 
circulation  is  manifestly  unequal  to  maintain  the  action  of  these  centers  at  the 
norma]  pitch.  Nor  is  any  contrary  evidence  presented  after  death.  In  a 
certain  number  of  cases,  no  doubt,  traces  of  inflammatory  action  have  been 
found  in  or  on  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ;  but  as  such  traces  are  not  found  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  evident  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  cord 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  chorda.  What  the  occasional  traces  of 
inflammation  may(signif}-  is  another  matter.  It  may  be  that  the  inflammation 
preceded  the  chorea,  and  left  the  nervous  center  damaged,  and  to  that  extent 
weakened ;  and  this  opinion  would  n6t  seem  to  bo  improbable  where  the 
signs  of  mischief  were  evidently  of  no  very  recent  date.  It  may  be  that  the 
inflammation  has  been  a  consequence  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  chorea — the 
nervous  centers  in  connexion  with  the  muscles,  like  the  muscles  themselves, 
breaking  up,  as  it  were,  from  sheer  fatigue.  At^  events,  it  may  be  seen 
now,  and  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  presently,  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  cord  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  cause  of  any  kind  of  choreic 
movement. 

B.    llie  Theory  of  Epileptiform  Convulsion. 
1.  In  a  case  of  general  epileptiform  convulsion,  the  state  of  the  circula- 
tion is  as  far  removed  from  anythmg  like  excitement  as  it  is  in  simple  epilepsy. 
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There  is,  indeed,  the  same  failure  of  the  pulse  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fit,  and  the  same  state  of  positive  suffocation  during  the  fit.  In  the  case  of 
partial  epileptiform  convulsion,  the  only  difference  is  one  of  degree.  In  any 
case,  the  pulse  is  scarcely  to  be  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  and 
everything  shows  that  the  circulation  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  and  if  the  pulse 
acquires  any  semblance  of  power  as  the  paroxysm  proceeds,  the  dusky  and 
livid  color  of  the  face,  the  interrupted  breathings,  and  other  unequivocal  signs 
of  Rufibcation,  afibrd  sufficient  proof  that  this  phenomenon  is  due,  not  to  the 
increased  injection  of  red  blooa  into  the  arteries,  but  to  the  impeded  circula- 
tion of  blctck  blood,  as  explained  in  the  last  lecture. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  contrary  character  in  the  antecedent  history 
of  epileptiform  convulsion,  for  in  those  cases  in  which  the  malady  is  of  an 
inflammatory  or  febrile  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fit  occurs  either  in 
the  period  of  prostration  which  precedes  the  development,  or  else  in  the 
period  of  collapse  which  comes  on  after  the  dying  out  of  the  fever  or  inflam- 
mation. 

In  chronic  softening  ofiht  hrain,  the  habitual  coldness  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  the  weakened  and  perhaps  degenerated  heart,  the  atheromatous  or 
calcareous  deposits  in  tpe  arterial  coats,  are  amongst  the  many  signs  which 
show  the  innate  weakness  of  the  circidation — a  weakness  to  which  fever  and 
inflammation  are  alike  congeniaL 

'  In  chronu;  meningitis,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  from  the  state  of  weakness  and  exhaustion 
which  are  so  generally  present,  the  pulse,  for  the  most  part  is  quick,  weak, 
and  much  affected  by  changes  of  posture.  There  may  be  some  hectic  excite- 
ment in  the  evening,  the  cheeks  flushuig,  the  eyes  shining,  and  the  aching 
head  becoming  a  Uttie  hotter  than  it  was  before ;  but  this  fahit  excitement 
is  not  suflicient  to  raise  the  pulse  to  a  normal  pitch  of  activity.  In  no  case, 
mdeed,  is  this  reaction  of  the  curculation  a  marked  ami  conspicuous  phenom- 
enon, and  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  impart  even 
a  semblance  of  power  to  the  weak  and  feverless  pulse.  And  if  there  is  little 
vascular  excitement  in  ordinary  chronic  meningitis,  there  is,  if  possible,  less 
in  that  form  of  the  disease  which  is  known  as  chronic  hydrocephalus. 

In  tumor  of  the  brain  the  pulse  is  quick,  weak,  irritable,  fluctuating,  or 
if  not,  it  will  be  so  as  soon  as  pain,  want  of  sleep,  and  despondency— common 
symptoms  of  tumor, — have  had  time  to  bear  their  natural  fruit  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion. 

In  induration  of  the  brain,  such  as  is  met  with  in  chronic  lead-poisoning, 
&c.,  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  circulation  differ  very  little,  if  at  all, 
from  those  which  occur  in  advanced  stages  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  and  any 
difference  there  may  be,  is  one  which  indicates  a  state  still  more  fully  removed 
from  fever. 

In  atrophy  of  the  brain,  as  in  simple  epilepsy,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
anything  like  excitement  in  the  circulation. 

In  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  head  and  face  are  congested  and  dusky, 
the  lips  purpli^,  the  jugulars  full,  the  pulse  and  respiration  slow  and  labored, 
the  hands  and  feet  habitually  colder  than  the  head.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  evident  signs  which  show  that  the  circulation  is  not  carried  on  with 
proper  vigor,  and  which  appear  to  point  to  imperfect  arterialization  of  the 
blood  as  one  cause  of  this  defect. 

In  apoplexy  the  convulsion  is  most  apt  to  happen  at  the  end  rather  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  coma,  when  the  purpled  lips  and  the  inade- 
quate breathings  show  that  the  respiratory  changes  are  rapidly  failing.  Or, 
it  it  happens  at  the  beginning,  it  is  in  those  forms  of  apoplexy  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  at  the  time  is  more  akin  to  collapse  than  anything 
else,  and  not  m  those  forms  in  which  there  is  an  excited  pulse,  and  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 
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Id  i^/iammtdion  of  the  brtxin,  the  condition  of  the  circulation  may  vary  a 
good  deal  with  respect  to  the  inflammation,  but  little  with  respect  to  the 
oonTulsion. 

Sui^Ue  menijijgitu  be^ns  with  paleness  of  the  skin,  a  feeble,  depressed 
pulse,  cutis  anserina,  vomiting,  rigora,  perhaps  oonTulsion.  Then  follow  rap- 
idly symptoms  of  hi?fa  febrile  reaction  and  cerebral  inflammatioti^  the  pulse 
becoming  hard  and  frequent,  the  breathings  irregular  and  oppressed,  the  skin, 
particularly  the  skin  of  the  head,  hot  and  burning.  After  continuing  for  two 
or  three  days,  these  symptoms  of  high  febrile  reaction  give  place  to  an  oppo- 
mte  state  of  things,  in  which  the  puke  loses  its  force,  and  becomes  weak, 
•mall,  irreg^ar,  and  the  breatbmgs  are  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs  and 
pwises.  Ch*,  if  at  this  time  the  pulse  retains  any  degree  of  resistance,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  dusky  color  of  the  skin  and  the  suspirious  and  labored  respi- 
ration, that  the  whole  of  this  resistance  is  not  due  to  the  injection  of  artenal 
blood  into  the  artery.  Now  it  is  in  this  sta^  of  collapse,  or  semi-suffocation, 
which  follows,  or  else  in  the  cold  stage  m  which  precedes,  the  febrile  and 
inflammatory  excitement,  and  never  during  the  actual  period  of  excitement, 
that  the  convulsion  happens.  And  this  rme  is  constant.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  simple  meningitis  shows  most  conclusively  that  vascular  excitement  is  as 
inoompetible  with  convulsion  as  it  is  with  rigor  and  subsultus. 

In  tuberctdar  meningiiia,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  variable  from  the  flrst, 
now  quick,  now  comparatively  slow,  rising  in  frequency  when  the  head  is 
raised  frtim  the  pillow,  and  falling  when  it  is  laid  down  again ;  and  frx>m  the 
very  first  the  respiration  is  irregular,  unequal,  and  interrupted  with  frequent 
nghs  and  pauses.  For  some  time  there  may  be  a  little  distnrbance  of  a  heo- 
tic  character,  particularly  in  the  evening,  but  this  soon  comes  to  an  end,  and 
the  prostrate  pulse  forgets  to  put  on  even  this  faint  semblance  of  fever.  In 
some  cases,  there  may,  indeed  be  a  short  stage  of  fever,  and  something  like 
active  cerebral  inflammation,  especially  in  young  children ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
symptoms  are  altogether  of  a  passive,  non-febrile,  non-inflammatory  charac- 
ter. In  any  case,  however,  the  convulsion  is  connected  with  a  depressed 
state  of  the  circulation,  and  never  with  febrile  and  inflammatory  excitement, 
if  such  state  there  be. 

In  rheumatic  meningitis,  also,  there  is  little  or  no  febrile  excitement  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  pulse  has  become  powerless  and  utterly  weak  before 
the  convulsion  happens. 

In  general  cereorUiSf  the  pulse,  at  first  slow,  soon  becomes  variable  and 
readily  affected  by  changes  of  posture ;  the  respiration,  also,  is  very  variable 
and  suspirious.  From  the  first,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  fever,  and  little 
heat  of  head,  except  the  phenomena  of  cerebritis  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
ample  meningitis ;  but  if  such  symptoms  are  present,  they  soon  pass  off,  and 
ffive  place  to  symptoms  of  slow  sinldng — a  state  in  which  hour  by  hour  the 
breathing  is  more  interrupted  with  sighs  and  pauses,  and  the  pulse  more 
powerless,  unless  it  may  have  a  fictitious  power  from  the  presence  of  more  or 
Um  black  blood  in  the  artery,  in  which  case  the  dusky  countenance  and  the 
purple  lips  will  show  very  clearly  that  any  increased  injection  of  red  blood  is 
at  tjiis  time  out  of  the  question. 

hk  partial  eerebritie  there  is  even  less  febrile  disturbance  than  in  general 
cerebntis,  and  at  no  stage  of. the  malady  is  there  anything  like  increased  vas- 
cular action. 

The  immediate  antecedents  of  the  epileptiform  convulsion  which  may 
attend  upon  the  onset  oi fever  are — paleness  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  a  feeble,  soft,  and  fluctuatmg  pulse,  a  respiration  that  is  short,  ac- 
celerated, and  interrupted  by  frequent  sighs.  The  immediate  antecedents  of 
the  convulsion  which  may  attend  upon  the  end  of  fever  are,  a  weak  and 
thready  pulse,  a  frigid  hand,  and  lungs  too  much  gorged  with  blood  to  allow 
of  any  proper  respiration — a  state  in  which,  febrile  reaction  having  long  since 
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died  out,  the  hand  of  death  is  already  uppn  the  heart  or  brain.  The  convul- 
sion which  may  attend  upon  fever,  indeed,  may  take  the  place  either  of  rigor 
or  subsultus,  and  like  these  forms  of  muscular  disturbance,  it  is  associated, 
not  with  the  state  of  febrile  excitement,  but  with  a  state  of  depression,  which 
is  as  much  below  the  natural  standard  as  any  febrile  excitement  is  above  that 
standard.  # 

In  the  convulsion  connected  with  dentition,  there  may  have  been  little  or 
no  previous  fever,  and  by  quick  degrees  the  pulse  may  have  become  exces- 
sively weak,  or  there  may  have  been  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation  with 
high  fever,  and  afterwaras  a  state  bordering  very  closely  upon  collapse.  In 
any  case,  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  fit  are  indicative  of  great  vascular 
depression — great  vascular  depression  brought  on  slowly  without  any  very 
obvious  fever  or  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  else  that  which  pre- 
cedes or  succeeds  active  fever  and  determination.  And  so  likewise  with  the 
convulsion  which  is  connected  with  worms  or  other  sources  of  irritation  in  the 
alimentary  canal ;  for  if  there  has  been  any  febrile  disturbance,  this  has  pass- 
ed off,  and  left  the  patient  not  only  feverless,  but  pale  and  chilly.  Nor  is  it 
otherwise  with  those  forms  of  of  convulsion  which  are  referred  to  uterine  tm- 
tation.  In  the  convulsion  connected  with  menstruation,  the  circulation  is  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  in  ordinary  epilepsy  or  in  ordinary  hysteria ;  and  a 
similar  remark  applies  to  several  of  the  convulsions  which  may  happen  in  the 
coiurse  of  pregnancy.  In  the  convulsion  of  flooding,  the  lace  ana  even  the 
tongue  is  blanched,  the  hand  frigid,  the  body  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  the  pulse 
fluttering  and  well-nigh  imperceptible,  the  breathing  a  continuous  sigh  or 
gasp.  In  the  convulsion  occurring  in  labor  without  flooding,  the  head  is  often 
greatly  congested,  and  the  aera  ion  of  the  blood  seriously  interfered  with, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the  lungs  sympathi:ee  with  the 
semi-comatose  brain,  and  partly  because  the  regular  expansions  of  the  chest 
are  interfered  with  by  the  constant  efforts  at  straining.  In  such  a  case  the 
pulse  may  be  full;  but  if  so,  the  venous  color  of  the  hps  will  show  that  this 
fullness  is  due  to  the  circulation  of  black  blood  rather  than  to  the  circulation 
of  red  blood  in  the  vessels.    In  the  convulsion  which  may  happen  during 

Euerperal  fever,  the  vascular  antecedents  are  the  same  as  those  which  may 
appen  towards  the  end  of  any  fever.  And  lastly,  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  before  the  convulsion  which  is  reierred  to  "  irritation"  of  a  sexual 
character,  if  it  differs  at  all  from  that  which  is  met  with  in  ordinarj'  epilepsy, 
difiers  only  in  being  one  of  still  deeper  depression. 

Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  vascular  excitement  before  the  convulsion  which 
may  happen  in  the  moribund  state,  in  the  convulsion  attendioe  death  by 
haemorrhage  or  asthenia,  the  blanched  face  and  tongue,  the  frigid  hand,  the 
sighing  or  gasping  respiration,  the  faltering  pulse,  are  signs  which  require  no 
comment;  ana  in  the  convulsion  attending  death  by  speedy  or  gradual 
suffocation,  the  state  of  things  is  equally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  vascular  excite- 
ment ;  for  how— to  ask  this  question  oncb  more — can  vascular  excitement 
and  a  state  of  suffocation  be  compatible  conditions  ? 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  instance  in  which  epileptiform  convulsion  can  be 
supposed  to  have  any  connexion  with  an  excited  state  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  circulation  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed  from  such  a  state ;  and  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  one  which  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  physiological 
premises,  and  with  the  previous  conclusions  respecting  simple  epilepsy. 

2.  In  a  case  of  general  epileptiform  convulsion,  the  mental  faculties  are 
as  completely  suspended  as  they  are  in  epilepsy.  The  dilated  pupil  remains 
immovable  under  the  brightest  light ;  the  ear  is  deaf  to  the  loudest  noise  j 
and  when  the  patient  recovers — ^if  he  do  recover — his  memory  is  absolutely 
blank  as  to  ever)'thing  which  happened  during  the  fit  In  partial  epilepti- 
form conMilsion,  such  as  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  chronic  softening  or  tumor 
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of  the  bram,  as  in  partial  epileptic  conTuIsion,  the  mental  fiaculties  may  not 
be  alto^ther  suspended,  and  the  memory  is  occasionally  able  to  recall  some 
of  the  cirearostances  attending  the  fit  In  the  case  of  general  epileptiform 
ooQTulsion,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  evidently  one  of  inodwn, 
tad  not  of  action.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
thit  the  state  of  the  mind  is  one  of  comparative  inaction  in  partialepilepti- 
form  convulsion ;  for  the  utter  bewilderment,  the  inability  to  coffect  and 
control  the  thoughts,  the  trepidation,  and  the  want  of  power  over  the  mus- 
cles, are  all  signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  brain  is  not  less  inactive  then  every  other 
center  of  nervous  action,  fbr  (to  repeat  the  argument  already  used  so  often) 
none  bat  the  very  lowest  degree  oi  actipn  is  compatible  with  the  circulation 
of  unarterialized  blood  in  the  vessels.  Nor  is  tnere  anything  contradictory 
to  this  conclusion  in  the  facts  which  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

In  chronic  softening  of  the  brain  the  fits  are  preceded  by  unquestionable, 
snd  often  very  marked,  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  in  some  cases 
the  mmd  naay  be  a  total  wreck.  Fire  and  energy  are  dying  out  and  dullness 
and  drowsiness  point  to  the  coming  coma,  of  which  they  are  the  forecast 
shadows.  The  brain,  also,  is  bhghted,  not  inflamed.  It  is  pallid,  whiter 
than  it  ou^t  to  be,  deficient  m  red  spots,  and  in  parts  softer  than  natural ; 
sod,  on  microscopic  examination,  the  softened  substance  is  found  to  consist 
of  broken-down  brain  tissue,  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  cells  containing 
oO,  and  sometimes  reddened  with  blood-corpuscles,  ffor  haemorrhage  is  a 
common  consequence  of  softening,)  but  without  any  of  the  products  of  true 
inflammation^— exudation  and  pus-corpuscles. 

Impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  progressively  increasing,  is  also  a 
prominent  symptom  in  chronic  meningitis^ — impairment  which  would  seem 
to  be  more  marked  bv  peevishness,  impatience,  fidgetiness,  and  a  disposition 
to  delirium,  than  by  dullness.  The  mmd  wanders  a  little  m  the  evening  or 
tt  night,  ancl  not  unfrequently  this  wandering  may  settle  down  into  insanity. 
Or  there  ULav  be  no  positive  symptoms  of  any  kind.  After  death  the  princi- 
pal sign  of  disorder  is  effusion  of  serum,  beneath  the  arachnoid  or  into  the 
ventricles,  and  this  is  often  the  only  sign.  In  some  instances  there  may  be 
congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  or  evidences  of  tubercular  degeneration  in  this 
membrane  and  in  tne  contiguous  parts  of  the  brain ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ap- 
pearances are  altogether  negative.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  where  tne 
quantity  of  effused  fluid  is  large,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the  brain  has  a 
blanched,  bloodless  appearance,  and  the  effused  fluid  is  much  less  rich  in 
solid  constituents  than  the  serum  of  the  blood — a  fact  which  is  somewhat 
ealcnlated  to  show  that  inflammation  has  no  share  in  its  production. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  tumor,  the  intelligence  does  not  ajipear  to 
suffer  in  any  very  marked  manner,  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  it  is  owing,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  the  presence  of  chronic  meningitis.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  sleep,  the  depression  of  spirits,  all  combine  to  exhaust  the 
brain,  and  this  exhaustion  is  generally  shown  by  vagueness  in  the  ideas,  by 
roahilitj  to  &x.  the  thoughts,  or  in  some  other  manner.  Nor  is  the  pain, 
which  IS  usually  so  very  prominent  and  distressing  a  symptom,  an  objection 
to  the  idea,  that  the  brain  is  acting  inefficiently  m  these  cases.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  pain  in  the  head  is  a  sign  that  the  brain  is  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  artenal  blood,  for  it  ceases,  bnd  ^ves  place  to  delirium,  when  the 
arterial  injection  increases.  Nay,  in  some  instances  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nervous  energy  is  lessened  during  pain,  and  that  pain  may  be  as 
much  a  s^  of  want  of  action  in  a  sentient  nerve  as  spasm  is  a  sign  of  want 
of  action  in  a  motor  nerve.  At  any  rate  Professor  au  Bois- Raymond  has 
shown  that  the  nerve-current  in  the  ner>'e  of  a  firog  fails  when  the  cutaneous 
ramifications  of  the  nerve  are  subjected  to  a  treatment  which  must  give  rise 
to  pain.    But  be  this  as  it  may  in  other  instances,  in  tumor  of  the  brain  it 
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must  be  difficult  to  regard  pain  aa  a  sign  of  over-action,  for  the  companion 
symptoms  during  life,  and  appearances  after  death,  are  alike  opposed  to  such 
8  conclusion. 

In  induration  of  the  brain,  there  is  as  little  cTidence  of  any  excitement 
in  the  mental  faculties  as  in  any  of  the  previons  cases,  probably  less ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  brain  after  death  affords  no  countenance  to  the  idea  of  inflam- 
mation, for  the  brain  is  harder,  darker  in  color,  drier,  more  bloodless  than  it 
ought  to  be. 

In  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  brain^  where  the  condition  is  congenital,  the 
probability  is  that  the  patient  is  idiotic  as  well  as  epileptic  In  cases  of 
hypertrophy  ofiht  brain,  which  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  children, 
while  the  bones  are  sufficiently  yielding  to  allow  expansion  in  the  enclosed 
organ,  the  patients  have  not  had  any  other  inconvenience  bejond  the  deform- 
ity— a  faint  argument,  possibly,  that  want  of  brain,  and  therefore  want  of 
cerebral  action,  had  really  to  do  with  the  convulsion  which  would  seem  to  be 
a  constant  phenomenon  in  atrophy  of  the  brain. 

A  person  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  brain  is  less  "bright"  than  he 
was,  his  conceptions  are  wanting  in  clearness,  he  is  deficient  in  the  power  of 
attention  and  application,  his  ught  is  dim,  his  hearing  dull  and  perplexed 
with  ringing  or  mmbling  sounds,  he  is  drowsy,  and  feelings  of  weight  in  the 
head  and  pain  are  familiar  troubles.  Everything,  indeed,  indicates  an 
oppressed  and  inactive  bzain. 

In  apoplexy,  the  mental  antecedents  are  those  of  congestion  or  soften- 
ing, not  of  ii^ammation  as  such.  There  would,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a 
Btiange  absence  of  inflammatory  tendency  in  the  brain  in  apoplex]^;  and  if 
there  are  any  evidences  of  inflammatory  action  around  the  clot,  it  wiil  gener- 
ally be  found  that  this  action  was  anterior  to  the  ha^morriiaee  in  point  of 
time — that,  in  fact,  the  blood  had  escaped  in  consequence  of  a  previously 
softened  state  of  brain.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  a 
tendency  directly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  inflammation  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  pointed  out'by  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarral,  that  the  blood  in  apoplexy  is 
deficient  in  fibrine ;  for  if  the  effect  of  inflammation  be  to  increase  the  amount 
of  fibrine  contained  in  the  blood,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  deficiency  of 
fibrine  indicates  a  state  of  things  which  is  the  reverse  of  inflammatory. 

Nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  any  over-action  of  tfie  brain 
is  concerned  in  bringing  about  the  convulsion  which  is  connected  with  inflam* 
motion  of  the  brain. 

In  single  meningitis,  convulsion  may  attend  upen  the  very  onset  of  the 
disorder.  In  this  case,  it  coincides  with  the  cold  stage  which  ushers  in  the 
true  inflammatory  reaction,  a  stage  of  which  the  mental  signs  are,  depression, 
confusion,  perhaps  drowsiness.  Or  convulsion  may  attend  upon  the  period 
of  final  prostration  which  fdlows  the  true  inflammatory  reaction,  a  period  in 
which  the  mind  is  rapidly  sinking  towards  a  state  of  coma.  Convulsion  may 
occur  at  one  or  other  of  these  times,  but  it  never  occurs  in  the  true  inflamma- 
tory stage,  when  the  pupil  is  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  when  the 
impatient  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  ear  is  scarcely  to  be  quieted  by  abso- 
lute darkness  or  silence,  and  while  there  is  agonizing  pam  in  the  head  or 
fierce  delirium. 

In  ttibercular  meningitis  the  acute  pain,  the  wild  delirium,  the  intolerance 
of  light  or  sound,  which  mark  the  outburst  of  simple  meningitis,  are  wanting, 
and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  insidious.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  the 
symptoms  set  in  thus  stealthily,  the  usual  period  for  the  convulsion  is  after 
the  Drain  and  the  system  generally  have  given  many  unequivocal  signs  of 
exhaustion.  In  other  cases,  where  there  may  be  more  marked  febrile  dis- 
turbance, the  convulsion  may  happen  in  the  initial  oold  stage,  or  after  the 
febrile  symptoms  have  calmed  down  and  left  the  system  in  a  jaded  and  ex- 
hausted state.    As  a  rule,  however,  the  idea  of  inflammation  has  as  lit.le  to 
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do  With  this  affection  as  with  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  for  when  the  diseased 
prodocts  are  examined  microscopically,  Uiey  are  found  to  consist,  not  of  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  but  of  the  well-known  elements  of  ordinary  tubercle. 

In  rhtumaiie  mtidngiiia  the  convulsion  observes  the  same  rule,  occurring 
either  m  the  initial  cold  stage  of  the  fever,  and  preceding  the  accession  of  the 
violent  pun  and  delirium,  or  else  waiting  until  the  excitement  has  passed  off, 
and  the  patient  if  left  drowsy  and  semi-comatose. 

In  general  eerebrUU  anything  like  wild  delirium  or  acute  pain  in  the  head 
b  absent,  unless  the  affection  is  complicated  with  meningitis ;  and  the  chu^ 
acteristic  state  is  dullness  and  drowsiness,  rapidly  progressing  into  tj'phoid 
prostration.  In  pcaiial  cerebriits  the  course  or  the  disease  is  less  rapid,  and 
the  downward  progress  may  be  interrupted  by  pauses  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  but  in  other  respects  its  characters  are  the  same.  From  beginning 
to  end,  in  either  case,  there  are  no  evidences  of  an  excited  condition  of  brain 
to  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena,  or  at  any  rate 
there  are  no  such  evidences  at  the  time  the  convulsions  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

In  j/ewr,  convulsion  may  precede  the  establishment  of  the  febrile  excite- 
mentf  m  which  case  the  mental  state  is  one  of  great  depression,  oppression, 
prostration,  stupefoction.  In  other  words,  it  may  occur  in  the  initial  period 
of  collapse  or  rigor — the  cold  stage ;  or  it  may  occur  in  the  final  period  of 
prostration,  when  a  few  incoherent  mutterings  are  the  only  traces  of  the  pre- 
vious delirium — when  the  last  traces  of  mental  action  are  rapidly  succumbing 
to  the  drowsiness  of  approaching  death.  It  may  occur  at  one  or  other  of 
these  dmes,  but  not  dunug  the  active  period  of  fever. 

In  epileptiform  convulsion  depending  upon  retention  of  urine,  the  patient 
before  the  attack  is  drowsy,  stupid,  listless,  despondent,  his  eyesight  dun,  his 
hearing  dull,  his  speech  drawling ;  and  in  convulsion  depending  upon  reten- 
tion of  bite  delirium  is  at  an  end,  and  drowsiness  has  become  well-nigh  coma- 
tose before  the  time  for  the  attack  has  arrived. 

In  difficult  dentition  the  brain  is  exhausted  by  pain  and  want  of  sleep, 
and  drowsiness  is  taking  the  place  of  fretfulness  and  wakefulness  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  fit ;  or  if  there  be  any  cerebral  inflammation,  the  fit  follows 
the  rule  which  has  been  already  laid  down.  In  wormSf  and  other  forms  of 
**  irritation"  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  not 
braced  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  health,  and  the  patient  is  jaded,  irritable, 
and  drowsy.  In  convulsion  arising  from  *'  tUerine  irritation**  the  mental 
state  is  that  which  belon^^s  to  either  epilepsy  or  hysteria.  In  the  convulsion 
of  flooding  the  pupil  is  dilated,  the  thoughts  are  undefined  and  incoherent, 
and  before  the  tossings  change  into  convulsion  the  last  trace  of  mental  action 
#  has  died  out.  In  the  other  convulsion  occurring  during  labor  the  brain  is 
exhausted  by  pain  aud  straining,  and  upon  the  point  of  lapsing  into  a  state 
of  coma  when  the  convulsion  happens.  In  the  convulsion  of  true  puerperal 
fever  the  mental  condition  is  the  same  as  in  the  convulsion  of  ordinary  fever. 
And,  lastly,  the  epileptiform  convulsion  referred  to  *'  sexual  irritation'^  has 
the  same  mental  accompaniments  as  ordinary  epileptb  or  hysteric  convul- 
sion, one  or  other. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  connected 
with  the  moribund  $tate.  In  death  by  hemorrhage  or  asthenia,  mental 
action  fails  pari  passu  with  the  flowing  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vessels,  or 
with  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  the  sufferer  has  become 
altogether  insensible  to  pain  and  trouble  before  he  is  seized  by  the  convul- 
sion. And  when  death  is  brought  about  by  suffocation,  whether  slowly  or 
rapidiy,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  all  mental  action  fails  pcari  passu  with  the 
wore  in  the  respiration,  and  that  the  last  spark  of  mind  has  vanished  before 
the  time  for  the  convulsion  has  arrived. 
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Whenever  epileptiform  coDvulsion  makes  its  appearance,  therefore,  the 
attack  is  preceded  by  same  evident  failure  in  mental  energy,  and  in  several 
instances  this  failure  is  almost  or  altogether  complete.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that  this  state  of  inaction  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  the  scene  of  mental  life ;  for  the  depressed  or  oppressed 
state  of  the  circulation  which  precedes  the  attack  involves  a  corresponding 
degree  of  inaction  in  the  complete  chain  of  nervous  centers. 

In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  epileptiform  convulsion  which 
it  not  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  history  of  simple  epilepsy,  or  which  may 
not  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. — Lancet,  Axig^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


On  the  Comparative  Results  of  the  Treatment  of  Croup 

by  Tracheotomy  and  by  Medication, 

during  the  years  1864-58. 


Be.  Barthez,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Rilliet,  inauires  into  the  causes 
which  may  account  for  the  varying  results  obtained  by  tne  medical  and  surgi- 
cal treatment  of  croup.  He  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions  which  in  each 
case  influenced  these  results,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  safe  basis  upon  which  to 
decide  upon  the  value  of  tracheotomy.  During  the  first  year  after  the 
Hopital  St.  Eugenie  was  opened,  13  cases  were  submitted  to  tracheotomy^ 
The  first  died  during  the  operation,  and  successively  eleven  others  died  after 
operation  ;  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  that  a  cure  was  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  four  patients  who  were  not  operated  upon  recovered.  The  fatal- 
ity of  the  operative  proceedings  now  induced  Dr.  Barthez  to  be  more  sparing 
of  the  knife ;  but  still  the  ensuing  yeay  brought  a  great  fatality — of  18  pa* 
tients  only  4  recovered.  Two  had  been  tracheotomized.  But  at  this  penod 
French  physicians  began  to  distinguish  between  simple  and  infectious  croup 
or  diphtberia,  and  Dr.  Barthez  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
(croup  and  diphtheria  being  employed  synonymously)  was  the  result  of  an 
intoxication  giving  rise  to  two  forms  of  morbid  action — the  one  local,  pseudo- 
membranous ;  the  other  general  or  infectious.  The  author  now  considered 
the  operation  inadmissible  in  the  form  that  was  pnmarily  malignant,  on 
account  of  its  rapid  progress ;  while  he  held  that  it  should  be  done  where 
the  disease  was  slow  m  its  progress,  and,  although  severe,  only  induced  % 
asphyxia  slowly.  The  asphyxia  ought  to  be  combated  by  operation,  what- 
ever the  previous  health  or  the  child.  At  this  time  he  laid  down  the  following 
rules :  1.  To  try  internal  remedies,  which  had  been  most  successful ;  2.  To 
perform  tracheotomy  at  an  advanced  period,  when  the  former  method  had 
evidently  failed ;  3.  To  operate  also,  however  unfavorable  the  age  and  prior 
health  of  the  patient,  if  there  were  evidence  of  impending  asph^Ttia. 

This  method  was  not  followed  by  great  success  during  1856,  for  among 
18  cases  there  were  only  4  recoveries,  of  which  3  had  been  tracheotomized. 
During  1857,  however,  the  author's  views  appeared  justified  by  his  result*, 
for  among  33  cases  {croup8^  there  were  9  cures,  7  of  which  were  without  op- 
eration. Two  of  these  ¥^ere  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  brought  out  for 
operation,  but  to  have  been  sent  back  for  a  further  trial  of  internal  treatment. 
Of  23  who  were  operated  upon  but  2  recovered ;  however,  the  author  ex- 
presses himself  well  satisfied  with  this  result  (jt  h  trouvai  ires  htaxt,)  for  the 
two  patients  were  snatched  from  certain  death  by  the  operation.     The 
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geneni  results  obtained  during  the  course  of  1855  were  as  follows :  Total 
nomhcr  operated  upon,  154,  with  a  mortality  of  106,  or  1  recoverj'  in  6.9 ; 
toUl  nambernot  operated  upon,  62,  with  a  mortality  of  26,  or  1  recovery  in 
2.4.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  diseasw  during  this  year,  the  author 
remarkB  that  it  presented  successiTely  all  the  forms  of  diphtheria ;  the  re- 
coreries  accumulated  at  certain  periods,  while  at  others  the  number  of  deaths 
WM  terrible.  From  the  Ist  of  Januar\'  to  the  3d  of  June  the  w on-infectious 
form,  accompanied  by  slow  and  feeble  intoxication,  prevailed.  The  false 
pacmbnnes  aescendecl  to  the  small  bronchi ;  tracheotomy,  which  was  almost 
iorariably  performed,  scarcely  yielded  1  recovery  in  6  or  7  cases ;  and  the 
recoveries  nearly  all  took  place  in  February.  During  June  the  epidemic 
almost  ceased,  to  recover  its  virulence  towards  the  end  of  July.  During 
August  it  was  so  severe  that  of  12  children  none  recovered  by  the  operation. 
In  September  and  October  there  were  4  recoveries  among  14  patients ;  then, 
after  a  respite  of  a  few  days,  the  epidemic  appears  more  severe  than  ever, 
and  with  great  efforts  but  1  cure  is  achieved  among  14  patients. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  preceding  facts  that  it  is  not  the  tre2it- 
ment  which  determines  the  results,  but  that  we  must  seek  for  the  causes  of 
the  variations  observed,  regarding  them  in  the  varjing  forms  of  the  epidemic. 
Although  Dr.  Barthez  regards  the  two  varieties  of  diphtheria  as  **  the 
emession  of  the  same  affection,''  which  often  renders  it  "  difficult  to  estab- 
lisQ  a  distinction  at  the  bedside,"  he  considers  it  necessary  to  make  the 
distiDction,  because  the  results  of  the  treatment  are  so  different,  according  as 
the  diphtheria  is  local  or  general  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  paper,  though 
admitting  the  doubtfulness  of  the  statistics,  he  states  that  of  55  patients  in 
▼hom  the  disease  put  on  the  general  type,  only  7  recovered,  or  about  1  in  8 ; 
while  of  64  patients  where  the  disease  was  of  the  local  character,  27  recov- 
ered, or  1  in  2.3. 

The  following  are  the  characters  which  Dr.  Barthez  regards  as  distinctive 
of  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  :— 

1.  When  the  false  membranes  extend  in  a  continuous  layer  over  the 
jmlate,  uvula,  tonsils,  so  as  to  spread  into  the  respiratory  passages,  he  con- 
siders generalization  of  the  disease  certain ;  and  still  more  so  if  the  nasal 
fosw  are  attacked.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  coryza,  the  limitation 
of  the  false  mambranes — i  e,  their  exclusive  formation  in  the. larynx,  or 
their  slight  extension  to  the  tonsils  only,  are  the  features  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  absence  of  general  intoxication. 

2.  The  gray,  grayish-black  color,  the  gangrenous  appearance  of  the  false 
membranes  visible  on  direct  inspection,  the  discharge  of  a  blackish  liquid  and 
ichorous  blood  on  the  slightest  touch  of  the  throat,  are  certain  signs  of  intox- 
ication ;  while  the  gray-yellow,  and  above  all  the  white  tint,  of  the  false 
membrane  indicates  local  disease. 

Biphtheiitic  intoxication  is  further  characterized  by  marked  tumefaction 
ofthe  cervical  ganglia  of  a  painful  character,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
■welling  ofthe  adjmnin^  cellular  tissue ;  bv  the  production  of  false  membranes 
on  the  skin  when  depnxed  of  its  epidermis,  and  on  wounds ;  by  gangrene  of 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  skin  or  of  wounds ;  by  abundant  albuminuria, 
which  is  independent  of  all  other  causes  which  may  produce  it  (upon  this 

ntom  the  author  was  "  imperfectly  informed"  up  to  the  end  of  1858 ;)  by 
iaden,  and  not  purple,  hue ;  the  smallness  ana  feebleness  of  the  pulse ; 
the  exhaustion  apart  from  the  asphyxia,  or  out  of  proportion  to  the  apparent 
asphvxia.  Finally,  diphtheritic  intoxication  is  characterized  by  consecutive 
parafvuis,  either  Hmited  to  the  pharynx  or  general — Brit,  aiia  hor»  Mtd,- 
CW.'-Rer.,  April,  1860,  from  GazdU  Hebdom.  Dec  2,  1859. 
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Use  of  Cold  Water  (irrigation)  in  restraining  Inflamma- 
tion and  preventing  Heat,  Fain  and  Bedness  in 
Fractures. 


I^E  extremely  Ratisfinctory  resulU  that  I  have  obtained  in  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  winter  by  the  continued  application  of  cold  water  to 
the  fractured  limbs,  induces  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Dra.  Smith, 
Pope,  and  other  surgeons.  It  would  be  difficult  to  use  terms  too  extravagant 
in  describing  the  ease,  comfort,  and  prevention  of  pain  which  this  method  of 
treatment  secures  to  the  patients  even  after  double  compound  comminuted 
fractures  have  been  sustained.  During  its  employment  the  individual  feels 
no  pain ;  he  has  no  fever,  and  he  does  not  obviously  lose  flesh ;  he  does  not 
suffer  from  constitutional  disturbance  of  any  kind,  nor  is  he  conscious  indeed 
that  so  serious  an  injury  has  befallen  him,  save  when  his  eye  is  directed  to- 
wards the  member  under  treatment  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  day  after 
entrance,  the  patient's  physical  condition  is  just  as  good  as  on  the  day  of  his 
admission ;  because,  the  hmb  being  bathed  day  and  night  in  fresh  supplies 
of  cold  water,  there  is  no  pain,  redness  or  inflammation,  consequently  no 
swelling,  suppuration  or  wasting  discharge,  involving  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, loss  or  rest,  emaciation,  night  sweats  or  loss  of  appetite.  These  are 
the  usual  concomitants  of  every  other  mode  of  treatment  of  fractures  where 
the  soft  parts  were  injured. 

The  leg  is  placed  in  a  box  made  of  block  tin,  in  which  it  fits  loosely  and 
which  embraces  it  above  the  knee.  This  is  stuffed  with  cloth  or  paper  at 
suitable  intervals  to  keep  the  leg  fixed.  These  substances  may  be  removed 
one  by  one  and  the  member  cleansed  without  disturbing  its  position. — At 
the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  box  there  is  a  tube  passing  out  so  far  that 
the  water  falling  upon  the  limb  may  escape  outside  of  the  bed.  A  bit  of 
oilcloth  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  when  the  box  cannot  be  had.  No 
straps  or  bandages  are  used,  A  jar  containing  water,  with  alum,  (and  ice  if 
the  weather  is  warm)  is  suspended  above  the  limb  by  cords  attached  to  the 
four  posts  of  the  bed.  From  the  jar  are  depended  several  strips  of  cloth  or 
candle  wick,  so  directed  as  that  the  water,  by  capillary  attraction,  constantly 
drops  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound.  This  irrigation  is  kept  up  night 
and  day  for  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  at  which  time  it  is  advisable  to  discontinue 
it,  as  the  action  of  the  water  becomes  injurious  by  creating  irritation  of  the 
skin.  Even  in  the  coldest  weather  in  winter  this  may  be  kept  up  by  cover- 
ing the  patient's  feet  with  carded  cotton  to  preserve  a  sufficient  amoimt  o^ 
warmth.    Otherwise  the  temperature  of  the  foot  becomes  too  much  lowered. 

The  above  method  has  been  employed  in  five  cases  of  Iractiure  of  the 
tibia  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results  in  every  instance.  In  the  management 
of  wounds,  recent  contusions,  etc.,  whether  connected  or  not  with  injury  to 
the  bones,  the  use  of  cold  water  has  been,  in  my  experience,  equally  appli- 
cable and  successful. 

Mamu^ement  of  Chronic  Ulcers. — ^To  secure  with  perfect  certainty  the 
healing  of  chronic  ulcerg  whether  situated  or  not  on  parts  unfavorable  to 
their  healing,  I  have  adopted  a  modification  of  the  above  plan. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  case  of  a  man  of  scrofulous  diathesis  under 
treatment  in  the  Marine  Hospital  two  years  ago,  whose  whole  person  was 
marked  with  old  cicatrices  of  frequent  former  ulcerations.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  treated  in  the  Dreadnought  Hospital,  near  London,  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  managing  such  sores  by  light  bags  made  of  cotton 
or  thin  cloth,  somewhat  resembling  a  miniature  pillow,  that  will  retain  fluids, 
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wfaicii  are  firequently  soaked  in  hoi  water  and  kept  applied  to  the  ulcerated 
•oifaces  The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  tne  water  adapts  this  mode 
ot  treatment  to  this  peculiar  form  of  disease  by  the  special  influence  of  hot 
•l^lica'ion  in  lessening  morbid  tennbilUy.  In  heaune  ulcers,  I  have  fre- 
quently directed  that  tl^  bags  should  be  immersed  in  cold  water,  first  stimu- 
lating the  ulcerated  surface  to  great  actijity  by  the  previous  application  of 
strong  nitric  acid— or  nitric  acid  in  which  bits  of  copper  have  been  dissolved. 
The  escharotic  is  used  every  two  or  three  days,  the  oaffs  soaked  in  hot  or 
edd  water  being  applied  continuously.  Rest  is  enjomed  and  tonics  and 
hemetics  made  use  ol 

Fifteen  cases  were  treated  in  the  Hospital  within  the  past  fifteen  months, 
and  in  every  instance  the  patient  has  been  discharged  cured.  After  tr3ring 
within  the  past  three  years  every  species  of  salve,  K>cal  astringents,  caustics, 
cte^  in  the  attempt  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
each,  and  having  been  taught  in  earlier  life  to  regard  chronic  ulcers  as  the 
oppiobria  of  medicine,  I  now  feel  entirely  confident  that  a  case  can  hardlv 
be  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  healed  successfully  after  the  method  recommend- 
ed. Granting  the  special  value  of  hot  applications  in  lessening  morbid  sen- 
ability  in  parts  extremely  liable  to  it,  I  have  yet  thous^ht  that  cold  possess 
their  special  advantages,  also,  in  constringing  the  capillaries  which  have  been 
relaxed  by  injury  to  the  nerves  governing  their  due  contraction — as  shown 
by  the  aunrounding  heat  and  redness ;  therefore,  some  judgment  may  be  ex- 
eniaed  in  selecting  the  one  or  the  other.  ^ 

J.  H.  Bennet  says  (Clinical  Lectures,  p.  153,  '*  General  Treatment  of 
Exudation :")  **  A  correct  treatment,  therefore,  will  be  influenced  by  the  stage 
tod  nature  of  the  exudation.    To  prevent  or  diminish  the  extent  of  an  ex- 
udation, we  must  adopt  measures  to* overcome  the  dilatation  of  the  capilla- 
ries, their  distension  with  blood,  and  the  attractive  power,  (whatever  it  is,) 
which  draws  the  liquor  sanguinis  into  the  surrounding  textures.    This  is 
aeoompUshed — Ist,  by  local  application  of  cold  and  astringents,  which  stim- 
ulate tbe  capillaries  to  contraction ;  2d,  by  sootbins;  topical  applications,  such 
at  warm  fomentations,  opiates,  etc,  which  relieve  we  irritation  of  the  nerves 
in  the  part."         •••••••• 

"  Thus  locally,  coldy  dryness  and  pressure  check ;  while  heat,  moiHure,  and 
XDom  for  expansion,  &vor  growth." — Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  Rniew. 


Ok  the  Administration  op  Cod-Liver  Gil  with  Bread. — M.  Bassie  has 
invented  a  method  of  admimstering  cod-liver  oil  with  bread,  which  he  calls 
••  hniie  de  foie  de  mome  panee,"  and  which  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  bread  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  roasted  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  tinned  vessel  with  some  water,  so  as  to  obtain  a  decoction ; 
it  is  then  passed  through  a  straining  cloth  under  gentle  pressure,  and  the 
strained  Liquid  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  until  it  has  assumed  a  gelatinous 
OQpaisience.  White  sugar  and  isinglass  are  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  a  little  tartaric  acid  is 
carefully  mixed  with  it.  The  bread  jelly  thus  prepared  is  afterwards  mixed 
with  cod-liver  oil,  and  flavored  with  canella  and  essence  of  lemons.  The 
white  oil,  and  of  the  best  quality,  is  to  be  preferred  for  this  preparation.— 
I/Union  Mediade. 


ScEOPULA.— Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  asserted  as  his  belief,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  family  in  Qieat  Britain  in  which  scrofula  did  not  exist 
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On  the  Use  of  Sarsaparilla  in  Syphilitic  Diseases. 

BY  PR0FES80E  SIGMUND,  OP  VIENNA. 
(Zeitocbrift  der  Geselliohaft  der  Aerite  zu  Wieo,  Jan.  2d,  1880.) 

Professor  Sigmund  proposed  to  himself  to  examine  the  properties  of  sar- 
saparilla when  used  alone,  and  for  this  purpose  he  selected  the  best  sarsapa- 
rilla root,  and  administered  a  portion  of  a  nreshly-made  and  strong  decoction 
to  the  patients  every  day,  their  diet  at  the  same  time  being  carefully  regu- 
lated. The  only  remarJiable  effect  of  the  drug  was  a  moderate  excitement 
of  diuresis,  and  occasionally  a  slight  discharge  &om  the  bowels  (which  might 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  other  causes,)  but  no  other  disturbance  of  any  organ 
or  function  could  be  discovered.  The  patients  were  from  eighteen  to  forty 
years  of  age,  were  kept  quiet  in  bed,  at  a  uniform  temperature,  and  were 
free  from  scrofulous  or  other  wasting  disease.  The  sarsaparilla  was  adminis- 
tered both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  the 
following  is  an  austract  of  the  results :  1.  in  simple  recent  gonorrheui : 
seven  cases  exhibited  a  cure  in  no  case,  nor  was  any  one  of  them  made  worse ; 
but  the  symptoms  diminished  as  they  would  have  done  under  any  ordinary 
expectant  treatment.  2.  In  chronic  gUetf  induced  by  swelling  oi  the  pros- 
trate ^and  and  consecutive  catarrh  of  the  bladder :  four  cases  exhibited  no 
result  whatever.  3.  In  simple  primary  syphilitic  sores :  nine  cases  were  ob- 
served. The  local  treatment  consistea  in  daily  cleansing  the  sores,  cauteri- 
zation with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  dressings  with  weak  solutions  of  the  latter  salt.  The  disappearance  of 
the  discharge,  and  the  formation  of  a  clean  suppurating  surface  and  gradual 
cicatrization,  followed  in  six  cases  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  at  the 
same  period  as  they  would  have  done  in  the  absence  of  all  internal  treat- 
ment. 4.  In  indurated  sores,  the  existence  of  which  bad  not  dated  beyond 
five  weeks:  there  were  14  cases,  and  the  local  treatment  consisted  of  daily 
cleansing,  and  dressing  containing  white  or  red  precipitate,  or  iodine  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  There  was  a  slow  formation  of  scars,  like  flat,  hard 
nodes,  while  the  glands  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  those  at  a  greater  distance, 
became  hard  and  swollen,  and  in  nine  cases  during  the  treatment  spots  de- 
veloped themselves  on  the  skin.  5.  In  papular  syphilitic  eruptions,  scattered 
over  the  skin :  four  cases,  which  had  been  subjected  to  no  medical  treatment, 
were  now  treated  continuously  for  thirty  days,  during  which  the  original 
papules  continued,  and  others  more  numerous  were  produced ;  here  and  tnere 
one  of  them  shriveled  up  and  formed  little  scales  upon  the  cuticle,  and 
larger  ones  followed  after.  6.  In  papular  syphilitic  eruptions,  grouped  in 
circles  or  discs :  four  cases  had  been  previously  treated  with  iodiae  of  potaa- 
sium  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  they  were  now  treated  for  thirty  days  without 
any  result.  7.  In  secondary  ulcers  of  the  skin  and  in  periostitis,  the  use  of 
sarsaparilla  appeared  to  produce  no  efiect  in  addition  to  that  which  might  be 
attributed  to  local  treatment  with  mercury  or  iodine. 

Thus  it  seemed  established  that  sarsaparilla,  used  by  itself,  does  not  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  perceptible  influence  oc  the  course  and  termination  of 
syphilitic  diseases,  and  Dr.  Sigmund  therefore  ceased  entirely  to  employ  it 
alone  in  any  form  of  syphilis. — Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chirxtr,  Review, 


Dr.  Bathke,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  filed  of 
apoplexy  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  preside  at 
the  Congress  of  Naiunmsts. 
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On  Ursonuo  Affections  of  the  Intestines. 

BT  PROFESSOR  TRIETZ. 
t{Tieite1j«hr8chrif^  ftur  di«  Praetieche  HeilkaDde,  zvi.  Jahrg.,  1859,  Tiertor  Band.) 


This  esssj  is  deroted  to  the  consideration  of  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
mtestinal  caoai,  associated  with  Bright's  kidney  and  uraemia.  In  some  cases 
the  condition  of  the  whole  tuhe,  from  the  cardiac  to  the  anal  orifice,  is  one 
of  chronic  blenorrhoea ;  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  of  a  gray  or  yel- 
lowish-white color,  colored  with  bile,  and  very  tough.  The  mucous  mem- 
brsne  is  hypertrophied,  and  its  surface  somewhat  irregular,  owing  to  the 
TBiying  quantities  of  epithelium.  The  membrane  is  remarkably  anaemic, 
vtiite  or  gray,  and  with  black  pigment  here  and  there.  The  scanty  faeces 
are  envelop^  in  a  dense  layer  of  mucus.  Occasionally  the  anaemia  is  not 
ucxTersal,  but  single  segments,  or  even  the  whole  tract,  may  occasionally  ex- 
bibit  considerable  congestion,  so  that  the  membrane  then  presents  a  purple 
or  reddish  color,  and  we  then  have  all  the  phenomena  of  chronic  intestinal 
cttsrrh.  The  author  states  that  the  condition  just  described  is  not  so  fre- 
quently met  with  as  hydrorrhoBa  of  the  intestine,  which  exhibits  itself  in  the 
fonn  o£  an  accumulation  of  watery  fluid,  especially  in  the  jejunum,  of  a  yel- 
kmish  or  greenish  color,  in  which  the  food  is  suspended.  The  coats  of  the 
intestine  are  excessively  relaxed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  much  softened 
and  pulpy.  The  odor  of  the  contidned  liquid  is  pungent  and  ammoniacal, 
and  this  ammoniacal  character  is  brought  out  still  more  forcibly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  liquor  potassae.  Its  causticity  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  presents  eschars  here  and  there,  occupying  the  most  prom- 
inent folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  all  the  cases  in  which  Professor 
Treitz  met  with  these  appearances,  there  was  no  other  morbid  condition  to 
which  they  could  be  attributed  except  advanced  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  he  therefore  terms  them  urcRrnic, 

Besides  the  separation  of  softened  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  latter  at  times  presents  a  gangrenous  condition ;  we  have  before  us  gan- 
grenous dysentery,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  dysentery  occiurring 
under  other  circumntances,  that  the  intestinal  membranes  are  in  a  remarkably 
passive  condition,  showing  no  thickening,  tumefaction,  injection,  or  suppura- 
tion ;  perforation  may  result. 

Partial  sloughs  of  the  intestine  need  not  necessarily  prove  fatal ;  cicatri- 
zation may  follow,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cicatrices  arising 
in  this  way  from  those  resulting  from  other  causes. 

Professor  Treitz  further  remarks,  that  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  may 
also  be  accompanied  by  dysenteric  ulcers  of  the  colon,  which  he  explains 
thus :  the  superficial  epithelial  layer  is  removed,  and  if  it  cannot  be  replaced 
with  sufficient  rapidity  the  deep  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  exposed, 
inflammation  is  excited  by  contact  with  the  irritant  liquids,  excoriations  pro- 
duced on  the  prominent  folds,  and  in  the  process  of  time  exudation  and  sup- 
puration result,  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  ulcerative  dysentery. 

Another  condition  of  the  intestines  which  the  author  has  met  with  in 
Blight's  disease,  is  what  he  terms  dysenteric  maceration  {micercctiona  dysen- 
tone.)  He  describes  it  as  follows  :--Occasionally  rather  large  circular  patches 
are  seen  in  the  colon  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  eroded,  so  that  the 
submucous  areolar  tissue  or  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed :  the  edges  of  the 
mneous  membrane  are  well-defined,  softened,  and  neither  swollen  nor  oedem- 
ttoos.    The  tissues  are  characterized  by  anaemia,  and  the  surface  is  covered 
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with  a  gelatinous  layer  of  mucas.  At  times  the  mucous  membrane  is  entirely 
destroyed  for  a  space  of  several  inches,  and  the  exposed  parts  look  as  if  they 
had  been  macerated  for  several  days.  If  the  disease  has  lasted  a  considera- 
ble time,  the  denuted  parts  become  condensed  and  cicatrized  so  as  to  narrow 
the  intestine  more  or  less.  The  contents  are  feculent,  thin,  pale  yellow,  and 
of  a  pungent  odor.  This  condition  may  be  associated  with  follicular  ulcera- 
tion, or  with  a  soft,  croupy  exudation.  The  author  is  satisfied  that  the  loss 
of  substance  just  spoken  of  is  due  to  softening  and  solution  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  the  ammoniacal  contents,  and  not  to  ulceration,  and  he  has 
therefore  applied  to  it  the  term  dysenteric  maceration,  or  macerative  dys- 
entery. 

The  following  tabular  analysis  of  220  cases  of  genume  uncomplicated 
Blight's  disease,  will  serve  best  to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various 
intestinal  affections  alluded  to  by  our  author — 

Hydrorrhoea  occurred, 80  times. 

Blenorrhoea  and  catarrh, 62  " 

Croupy  and  ulcerative  dysentery,        .        .        .        ,        .  27  ** 

Follicular  ulceration  and  macerative  dysentery,    .        .        .  19  " 

Sloughs, 12  " 

Hsemorrhage  in  the  intestine  without  determinable  source,  •  4  ** 

Normal  feculent  masses, 5  *' 

Cases  in  which  the  state  of  the  intestines  was  not  carefully 

determined, 11  '^ 

Total,       ...  220 

In  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  pathology  of  the  conditions  previously 
spoken  of.  Professor  Treitz  lays  great  stress  upon  the  frequency  of  the  co- 
existence of  general  dropsy,  especially  with  the  hydrorrhoea,  blenorrhoea,  and 
macerative  dysentery :  in  which  he  met  with  it  respectively  in  the  proportion 
of  75,  79,  and  73  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

He  concludes  tnat  the  copious  watery  diarrhoea  accompanying  Bright's 
disease  is  symptomatic  of  the  general  dropsy,  and  should  be  treated  accord^ 
ingly ;  that  the  more  watery  uie  contents  of  the  intestine,  the  greater  will 
be  the  dilution  of  the  ammoniacal  salts,  and  the  less  their  influence  upon  the 
mucous  membrane;  hence,  he  argues,  blenorrhoea  and  maceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  will  prevail  in  this  case,  while  inflammation  and  sloughing 
will  follow  when  there  is  less  water,  and  the  ammoniacal  contents  in  a  more 
concentrated  form. 

In  a  second  section  of  the  same  essay  the  author  seeks  for  the  explana- 
tions which  physiology  may  afford  for  the  various  phenomena  in  question, 
and  sums  up  his  conclusions  under  the  following  heads— 

1.  Whenever  the  urinary  secretion  is  arrested,  excrementitious  matters, 
especially  urea,  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

2.  ^  accumulation  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  blood  also 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  urine  after  it  has  been 
secreted. 

3.  Accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  itself  an  important  pathological 
condition,  wnich  probably  generates  or  promotes  exudative  processes  in  the 
most  various  organs. 

4.  Urea  passes  from  the  blood  into  all  the  secretions. 

5.  It  shows  itself  most  frequently  in  the  intestinal  secretions. 

6.  It  is  there  uniformly  decomposed  by  the  intestinal  fluids  into  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

7.  This  salt  causes  irritation,  blenorrhoea,  softening,  catarrh,  sloughing, 
and  dysenteric  destruction  of  the  intestinal  membranes,  and  many  forms  of 
dysentery  originate  in  this  manner. 
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8.  Absorption  of  the  ammonia  contcdned  in  the  intestine  causes  ammo- 
niacal  poisoning  of  the  blood — ammoniaemia. 

9.  This  results  ^m  direct  absorption  of  decomposed  ammoniacal  urine. 

10.  The  impurity  of  the  blood  thraugh  these  substances  only  produces 
perious  results  when  their  removal  by  the  normal  excretory  organs  is  im- 
peded.— Brii.  and  For,  MedicO'Ckintr,  Review, 


Statistics  of  Amputation. 


thigh, 

with  8  deaths. 

H, 

"    8      " 

arm, 

n      4          If 

forearm, 

«     2       *' 

foot, 

«     3      u 

hand, 

<(    _      II 

BY  PROF.  SZYMAN0W8K1. 
(Pnig.  Viertelj  ihrschrift,  1860,  Ba.d  1.  p.  61. 

Ix  the  course  of  a  paper  upon  amputation.  Professor  Szymanowski  supplies 
the  following  account  of  tne  results  of  the  amputations  performed  at  tie 
Borpat  Clinic  between  the  years  1812  and  1857.  They  were  110  in  number, 
wiih  25  deaths — viz. : 

21  amputations  of  the  thigh, 

42  " 

lo 

8  " 

9  « 
15  «* 

110  25 

He  contrasts  this  mortality  with  the  mortality  described  by  Dr.  Macleod 
as  occurring  during  the  Crimean  war.    The  proportion  being : 

At  Dorpat.  To  the  Crimea. 

In  amputation  of  the  thigh,      38  per  cent 62.9  per  cent. 

"  "      leg,  19       "  , 40.2      ;« 

"  •«      arm,        26       "  35.2       " 

"  "      forearm,  25       «  23.2       " 

With  respect  to  the  mortality  from  amputation  of  the  thigh  alone,  the 
following  comparison  is  made : 

At  the  Dorpat  Clinic, 

After  Waterloo, 

At  University  College,  London, 

In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war, 

In  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

In  the  CMmean  war, 

In  the  Paris  hospitals,     . 

In  the  Polish  war. 

In  the  Mexican  war,       .  .      .        .100  "  — lb. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  HoDinorrhoids. 


BT  HM.  KELkTO»  AND  HETFELDER. 
(Gexettedei  Hopitaoz,  186^,  No.  28. 


In  a  recent  clinical  lecture.  M.  Nelaton  made  the  following  remarks:  —"  I 
was  some  time  since  a  great  partizan  of  the  actual  cautery  m  haemorrhoids, 
at  least  since  it  could  be  emploved  under  conditions  formerly  impossible.  In 
fact,  nothing  can  be  more  painml  than  its  application.  I  have  seen  cauteri- 
zation employed  many  times  by  Dupuytren,  who  first  excised  the  tumor  and 
then  cauterized ;  but  so  terrible  were  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  that  I 
could  scarcely  have  made  up  my  mind  to  have  recourse  to  it,  had  not  the 
means  of  preyeniing  pain  by  chloroform  been  discovered.  I  have  since  then 
frequently  had  recourse  to  cauterization  with  the  best  results ;  and  if  I  do 
not  employ  it  now  it  is  because  we  have  at  our  disposition  another  operative 
procedure  which  is  just  as  good,  and  which  is  not  painful  either  during  or 
alter  its  application.  I  mean  ecrasement  liruaire.  It  is  usually  unattended 
with  haemorrhage,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  bleeding,  this  may  at  once  be  arrested  by  means  of  a  powerful 
haemostatic,  the  perchloride  of  iron.  The  union  of  these  two  means,  then« 
constitutes  an  excellent  method  for  the  ablation  of  haemorrhoids. 

"  One  word  about  ligatures.  AU  surgeons  at  the  end  of  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  were  very  fearful  of  applying  them,  owing  to  an 
instance  oi  fatal  baemonrhage  which  occurred  after  tne  application  of  tne  lig- 
ature by  J.  li.  Petit.  I  beBeye  I  am  right  in  affirming,  guided  by  the  cases 
related  by  Amussat,  and  by  those  which  have  occurred  im  my  own  practice, 
that  these  surgeons  entertained  the  most  erroneous  notions  concerning  the 
results  of  the  ligature  employed  {ot  haemorrhoids.  It  is  an  excellent  opera- 
tion, by  means  of  which  patients  may  be  cured  in  eight  or  ten  days  without 
any  accident ;  and  indeed  I  may  place  it  on  the  same  line  with  ecrasemerU 
lineaire.  The  latter  has,  however,  the  indubitable  advantage  of  causing  the 
fall  of  the  tumor  within  a  few  minutes,  although  perhaps  it  offers  somewhat 
less  security  against  haemorrhage. 

"  There  is  one  thing  to  be  well  borne  in  mind — ^viz.,  that  all  these  op^ra* 
tions  practiced  in  the  ^cinity  of  the  anus,  however  simple  they  may  be  in 
appearance,  may  terminate  iti  a  fatal  manner.  This  is  a  powerful  motive  for 
insisting  as  long  as  possible  on  palliative  treatment,  only  performing  an  ope- 
ration as  a  last  resort.  Quite  recently,  one  of  our  lea(ung  suicgeonb  apphed 
a  small  porflon  of  Vienna  caustic  to  a  haemorrhoidal  tumor,  and  the  patient 
was  dead  next  day ;  while  in  another  case,  an  incision  made  into  a  fistula 
scarcely  a  centimetre  in  length,  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  fatal  purulent 
infection.  I  was  myself  consulted  some  years  since  by  a  man  who,  havmg 
acquired  great  wealth,  complained  bitterly  of  not  being  able  to  emoy  it  in 
consequence  of  a  haemorrhoidal  tumor.  I  advised  him  to  bear  with  it,  but 
some  time  after  abundant  haemorrhage  having  come  on,  he  entreated  its  re- 
moval He  manifested  aU  the  signs  of  complete  anaemia.  He  was  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  actual  caulery  was  employed.  He  did 
not  suffer  during  the  operation,  but  scarcely  ht^.he  recovered  consciousness 
when  he  complained  exceedingly.  I  appeased  tk^paia  and  all  seemed  doing 
well,  when  on  the  sixteenth  day  violent  shivering  ushered  in  pnrident  infec- 
tion, and  he  died.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  you 
should  never  operate  except  when  you  cannot  possibly  avoid  doing  so,  since 
^hen  you  least  sui^pect  it  you  may  meet  with  smister  ev^als  similar  to  those 
just  adverted  to. 
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**  One  more  word  with  respect  to  ecrasemerU  lintaire.  This  operation 
hu  during  some  time  been  frequently  resorted  to ;  and  it  is  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  tumor  it  is  perhaps  best  adapted.  But  I  ought  to  inform  vou  that  m 
most  cases  the  operation  is  badly  executed.  For  a  short  time  after  its  per- 
formance the  patients  are  delighted,  and  the  surgeon  belicTes  that  he  has 
attained  a  splendid  result  $  but  m  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  cicatricial 
tissue  contracts,  and  the  patients  suffer  from  an  anal  stricture.  During  about 
a  twehemonth  I  have  had  a  great  number  of  patients  who  have  come  to  me 
in  order  to  undergo  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  tbis  unfortunate  consequence 
of  remoral  of  hcemorrhoidal  tumors — ^the  stricture  sometimes  scarcely  admit- 
ting the  passage  of  a  quilL  It  has  arisen  because  not  only  the  mucous  pro- 
jection which  alone  constitutes  the  disease  has  been  reraoyed,  but  also  a  more 
or  leas  cofNodei  able  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  orifice  of  the  anus." 

[Profosaor  Heyfolder,  of  St.  Petersburg,  ccmimenting  upon  the  above 
article  (Deutsche  KJinik,  No  20,)  adds  some  corroborative  instances  of  fatal 
retnltB  speedily  following  apparently  trifling  operations  in  the  anal  region. 
He  k  inclined  to  Regard  such  cases  as  examples  of  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  somewhat  analogous  in  nature  to  the  ddtrium  nervosum  or  traunuU' 
tcum  met  with  after  injuries ;  and  thin  the  more  so,  as  such  excitement  is 
often  manif^roted  in  persons  suffering  from  hsemorrhoids,  owing  doubtless  to 
some  extent  to  their  want  of  rest] — Brii.  and  For.  Mtdxco-Ckir.  Bevicw. 


On  tho  Treatment  of  Staphyloma  by  Iiigatnre  aooording 
to  Bojrellrs  Procedure. 


BY  M.  ANCBUON. 
(Bulletiii  de  Thsrapeatiqae,  torn.  krii.  pp.  441-449.) 

DUBCVG  tiie  twenty  years  in  which  ^e  author  has  been  engaged  in  opthal- 
mok>gical  practice  ne  has  observed  the  different  varieties  of  staphyloma  to  be 
oontiDiially  increasing  in  number;  and  he  eannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the 
asKf^on  made  by  Mackenzie  and  other  writers  on  ^seases  of  the  eye,  that 
this  deformity  was  of  more  frequent  occtirrence  prior  to  the  employment  of 
vaccination.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  increjwmg  prevalence  of  scrofiila  in 
onr  own  times,  and  its  frequent  implication  of  the  eyes,  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  staphyloma  more  frequently  than  did  variola  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Ttcdnation.  * 

In  this  paper  he  speidLS  highly  of  the  treatment  of  staph^^loma  by  Cga- 
tore,  as  lecommended  by  BoreUi  at  the  Brussels  Opthalmological  Congress, 
in  1857.  There  is  less  oeformity  produced  than  hj  any  other  mode  of  treat- 
ment, an  art^dal  eye  is  more  easny  adapted,  and  in  some  cases  a  chance  is 
left  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  nupiL  Two  lon^,  thin  insect  pins  are 
iapUmted  into  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  traversing  it  through  and  through 
hi  die  fonn  «f  an  X.  A  waxed  thread  is  then  passed  between  the  plane 
represented  l:^  the  pins  and  the  bulb  of  Ae  eye,  and  tightened.  Next  day 
a  fiukj  tubercle  is  all  that  remains  of  the  deR»rmtty,  and  by  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  eabhar,  pins,  and  ligature  have  all  come  away  in  the  dressing,  leav- 
ing a  aoperfidal  wound,  projeotti^  Kttle  beyond  the  remaining  cornea.  In  a 
wedL  dus  has  cicatrized.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  procedure  must  be 
a  very  paiolul  one ;  but  in  M.  BoreHi's  firhsen  cases,  and  m  thoae  occurrinff 
in  tibt  practke  of  the  mthot  and  of  M.  Chiepm,  of  Nantes,  it  was  not  found 
tobeao.— J&. 
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Foreign  Correspondence. 


LETTER  FROM  DAVID  P.   SMITH,  EDI^  BURGH. 


October  26. 
JSfov  6. — Prof.  Bennett  commenced  his  Winter  course  of  clinical  medicine 
to-day  by  delivering  a  terse  and  epigrammatic  lecture  upon  diagnosis.  Hav- 
ing attended  closely  to  his  instructions  in  the  wards  for  the  last  month,  and 
having  greatly  profited  thereby,  I  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  clinical 
instruction.  /Every  facility  is  afforded  to  the  student  to  enable  him  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  normal  and  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs  by  aus- 
cultation and  percussion,  for  which  the  large  wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
furnish  ample  opportunity.  The  previous  history  of  every  case  is  carefully 
gone  into,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  place  prominently  before  the  class 
every  symptom  and  characteristic  of  every  case  at  each  visit.  It  may  be 
w  or  me  to  state,  that  in  my  reports  from  time  to  time  of  what  I  see  in 
medicine  and  surgerj',  while  abroad,  I  shall  not  f^ve  prominence  to  strange 
and  wonderftil  cases,  but  shall  endeavor  to  give  as  plain  an  account  as  possi- 
ble of  the  ordinary  ever}'day  practice — conduct — in  medicine  and  surgerj-,  of 
those  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all  as  household  words,  I  shall 
use  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  indulge  in  n^  lengthy  descriptions. 

J\ov,  7. — ^This  evening,  by  inntation  of  I)r  Brodie,  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Medico-Giirurgical  Society.  Mr.  Edwards  showed  an  amputated 
arm,  the  elbow-ioint  of  wldch  had  been  excised  some  time  before.  Although 
carious  disease  had  returned  after  the  exsection,  and  necessitated  removal  of 
the  arm,  there  was  plainly  to  be  seen  great  progress  towai'ds  the  formation 
of  new  condyles,  etc.,  etc.  The  joints  formed  after  exsection  of  the  elbow 
here  are  wonderfully  perfect,  as-  erinced  by  the  almost  unimpaired  freedom 
of  motion.  The  great  rule  to  be  followed,  so  as  to  obtain  this  result,  is  to 
remove  quite  a  large  amount  of  bone.  Dr.  Handyside  read  the  report  of  a 
case  where  he  had  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  lad,  about  16  years  old,  just 
below  the  trochanters,  for  spreading  traumatic  gangrene  resulting  from  com- 
pound fracture  of  leg  and  laceration  of  tissues  in  the  ham.  Acupressure 
needles  were  used  instead  joi  ligatures  upon  the  arteries  with  perfect  success. 
The  operation  was  performed  when  the  lad  was  in  a  verj*  desperate  condi- 
tion. The  refusal  of  the  parent^  to  allow  the  operation  caused  it  to  be  post- 
poned until  gangrene  had  nearly  reached  the  body,-  and  the  glands  in  the 
groin  were  greatly  swollen. «  Three  ounces  of  blood  only  were  lost  in  the 
operation,  four  acupressure  needles  were  used,  and,  according  to  the  operator, 
were  applied  with  much  greater  ease  and  celerity  than  is  usual  with  ligatures. 
The  one  on  the  minor  artery  was  removed  at  the  end  of  fifty-one  hours,  the 
others  earlier.  There  was  no  haemorrhage,  ahd  no  suppuration  in  the  track 
of  the  needles.  Convalescence  was  retarded  only  by  the  occurrence  of  sup- 
puration in  the  glands  in  the  groin,  which  discharged  pus  for  two^  or  three 
days.  In  reply  to  Prof.  Miller,  Dr.  Handyside  said  that  the  arteries,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  spouted  with  the  usual  vivacity.  The  case  was  ex- 
tremely well  reported  by  Dr.  Handyside — who,  it  will  be  remembered,  am- 
putated at  the  hip  some  time  since  successfully  —  and  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  needles.  Professor 
Miller,  while  acknowledging  the  rare  success  of  the  operation,  doubted 
whether  the  needles  were  to  be  praised  for  the  result.  He  did  not  agree 
with  those  who  apprehended  trouble  from  the  pressure  of  the  ligatures  in  a 
comer  of  the  wound  j  but  even  thought  that  they  served  a  useful  purpose  by 
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draining  off  the  pus  and  causing  the  wound  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  He 
thought  that  the  great  preventive  of  union  by  first  intention  was  not  the 
ligatures  but  blood  between  the  cut  surfaces.  He  thought  surgeons  hajl  ad- 
vanced backwards  since  Listpn's  time,  in 'giving  up  his  plan  of  placing  wet 
lint  between  the  flaps  and  waiting  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  all  oozing  had 
ceased,  and  the  cut  surface  was  glazed  over  with  liquor  sanguinis,  before 
closing  the  wound.  Several  spoke  in  favor  of  the  needles,  and  also  some 
against  them,  arguing  that  the  pressure  antagonizing  the  pressure  on  the 
artery  must  prove  hurtful.  A  good  deal  of  personal  feeling  got  mixed  up 
with  the  scientific  question,  showing  at  least  that  the  needles  prick  and  cause 
w)me  mental  if  not  corporeal  irritation.  It  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  they 
were  competent  to  control  large  arteries,  but  that  the  assumption  that  they 
produced  less  irritation  than  ligatures  was  not  proven,  and  required  careful 
and  unprejudiced  trial  in  a  variety  of  cases. 

Aor.  8.— To-day  Mr.  Svme  showed  a  case  of  morbus  coxarius  occurring 
in  a  man  23  years  of  age.  It  had  been  going  on  for  about  one  year,  and 
the  thigh  was  rigidly  flexed  upon  the  abdomen.  Mr.  S.  remarked  that  the 
exact  pathological  state  of  the  parts  concerned  in  this  disease  had  not  yet 
been  aetermined,  and  that  he  tnought  the  opinion  of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  that  the 
disease  began  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  was 'incorrect.  He  himself 
thought  the  disease  began  in  the  bones.  He  discarded  setons  and  issues, 
and  trusted  to  perfect  rest  to  obtain  a  cure.  In  order  to  obtain  that  perfect 
rest  the  long  thigh  splint  was  used.  The  man  being  placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform,  the  limb  was  straightened  and  the  splint  applied,  and 
fastened  to  the  limb  by  a  broad  cloth  wrapped  around  both. 

A  case  oi  fistula  in  ano  operated  upon  to-day  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  Mr.  Syme  places  one  for  the  operation, 
which  is  on  the  back  with  the  legs  raised  high  in  air.  A  case  of  hydrocele 
of  the  neck  was  shown,  and  injected  with  iodine,  which  was  left  in. 

The  cases  in  the  medical  wards  under  care  of  Pro£  Bennett  are  many 
and  various,  but  for  many  reasons  difficult  to  give  a  report  of  in  short  com- 
munications. A  diuretic  much  used  by  Prof.  B.  is  R.  AmmonisB  acetat. 
3  drms. ;  spirit,  aether,  nitrici  f  3  drms. ;  aquae  ad  uncias  sex.  M.  One 
tablespoonful  every  four  hours. 

A  case  of  itch  gave  opportunity  for  remarking  that  all  ointments,  even  sul- 
phur ointment,  used  for  its  cure,  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  lard  entirely.  In 
fact,  the  case  which  has  l)een  treated  for  seven  days  with  inunction  of  mere 
mmple  cerate  is  now  welL  Heart  diseases  and  phthisis  are  very  common 
here;  so  that  a  very  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  to  any  student  to  be- 
come £smiliar  with  every  variety  of  these  diseases.  For  example,  one  even- 
ing I  visit  the  Infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  studying  heart  disease,  and  am 
enabled  to  auscultate  twenty  or  thurty  cases,  at  my  leisure,  with  the  house 
physician,  hearing  the  remarxs  of  the  Professor  on  the  same  cases  the  day 
after.  Again,  the  multitude  of  cases  of  phthisis  furnish  unlimited  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  of  all  phenomena  connected  with  morbid  states  of  the 
lungs.  I  spend  most  of  my  evenings  in  the  Infirmary  examining  the  infinite 
raricty  of  diseases  there  present.  Every  noon  from  twelve  to  two  the  wards 
are  visited  by  the  Professor,  and  case  after  case  rigidly  examined,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  advanced  class  acting  in  turn  as  examiner.  Typhus  fever  has 
been  quite  prevalent  here  of  late,  characterized  by  great  prostration,  delirium, 
and  a  mulberry  rash,  or  measly  eruption.  It  is  treated  by  careful  and  sys- 
tematic nourishment,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  wine,  and  brandy. — Amtrican 
MedHcoL  Times. 
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On  Chokea,  bt  Trousseau. — ^He  classes  with  chorea,  whose  characteristic 
feature  is  uDcertatn  movemeiits  of  the  muscle  groups,  alcoholic  diathesis, 
delirium  tremens,  the  paralysis  agitans,  tic  non  dolereux,  tic  dolereux,  reflex 
cramps,  (ch.  salteloria,)  clerk's  cramps,  chest  cramps,  hysterical  cramps,  and 
finally  chored — St  Sancti  vitL  Tikis  last  usually  occurs  between  the  seventh 
and  eighteenth  years  of  Hfe.  Up  to  the  twelfth  girls  seem  to  suffer  more 
than  Mys,  whilst  the  latter  are  more  affected  between  the  twelfth  and  eigh- 
teentl^  The  most  remaikable  phenomena  is  the  continued  motion  and  dis- 
quietude of  the  patients.  They  nare  power  of  will  enough  to  set  the  muscles 
in  action,  but  are  no  longer  in  condition  for  an  appropriate  co-ordination  of 
muscles ;  another  phenomenon  is  the  grater  or  less  paralytic  seizure  of  the 
attacked  muscles,  llie  conTulsiye  motions  cease  entirely  during  sleep,  and 
absolute  rest  is  observed.  The  chorea,  St.  Viti,  is  in  nearly  one-third  of  the 
cases  combined  with  rheumatism  or  the  consequence  of  it,  also  is  frequently 
consequent  to  scarlatina.  A  further  exciting  cause  of  this  disease  are  violent 
emotions,  fright,  intense  anger,  and  finally  great  anemia. 

The  author  recommends  as  the  best  remedy  in  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  strych- 
nine, in  the  forms  of  svrups,  for  100  grammes  (1544  gr.)  of  syrups  6  centi- 
grammes (1  gr.)  of  sulphate  of  stryclmine.  For  children  from  four  to  seven 
years  of  age  ne  begins  with  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily,  (making  for  each 
dose  1-25  of  a  grain,)  and  increases  the  quantity  to  six  teaspoonsful  daily. 
For  grown  persons  he  be^ns  with  larger  doses,  as  much  as  one-third  of  a 
grain,  repeating  it  three  tmies.  This  remedy  is  continued  until  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  strychnine  can  be  observed,  when  the  doses  are  grada- 
ally  diminished  to  the  quantity  of  the  commencement.  The  author  thinks 
but  little  of  sulphur  baths,  but  recommends  gymnastics.  In  very  obstinate 
cases  he  uses  opium  in  larve  and  increasing  doses,  beginning  with  half  a  gr. 
— L' Union  Med,,  from  A/athviUe  Med,  Record, 


Coix)R  OF  THE  Cerebral  Subotance  m  Relation  to  the  Exterkal  Pig- 
ment.— Meckel  and  Lecat  long  since  noticed  that  the  color  of  the  cerebral 
substance  was  deeper  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  man.  The  fact  has 
been  since  verified,  and  if  it  has  been  denied  by  some,  this  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  means  of  comparison  not  having  been  at  hand.  M.  Broca 
recently  placed  before  the  Antoropological  Society  the  brun  of  a  negro,  and 
although  this  had  lain  in  spirits  more  than  two  months,  the  coloring  matter 
was  distinctly  cognizable,  tne  white  substance  having  a  smokv  tint  It  was, 
however,  the  gray  substance  which  was  especially  remarkable  for  its  brown 
color.  The  pia  mater,  especially  at  the  base,  also  contained  patches  of  slate- 
colored  pigment.  M.  Gubler,  having  h^d  occasion  to  observe  the  above 
appearances  in  the  brain  of  a  negro,  was  induced  also  to  examine  whether 
analogous  modifications  might  not  be  observed  in  dark-colored  persons  among 
the  white  race ;  and  frequent  comparison  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  a 
tru^  connection  between  the  more  or  less  deep  color  of  the  nervous  centers, 
and  that  of  the  cutaneous  pigment.  Ehrmann  has  also  noticed  pigmentary 
cells  in  the  certebral  membranes  of  the  Malays :  and  Virchow  has  observed 
that  such  coloration  of  the  pia  mater  may  be  often  observed  in  whites,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  connected  it  with  the  condition  of  the  external 
pigment,  as  M.  Gubler  has  done.— ^oni^eter  des  Sciences  Med.,  No.  14.— 
Mtd,  Times  and  Oazeite. 


Kioord's  successor  in  the  Hopital  du  Midi  is  to  be  M  Cu&co,  late  of  the 
Salpetriere. 
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Practical  ObserYations  upon  the  Nature  and  Treatoxsnt 
of  Fro8tatorrh<Ba.1 


BT  PR0FE8S0B  OK08S, 


The  ditMse  which  I  am  about  to  deicnbe,  has  not,  so  for  aa  ii  known  to  me, 
reeeiTed  any  attention  eithor  from  spedatlsto  or  from  the  authors  of  general 
treatiaea  on  surgery.  The  term  by  which  it  is  here  designated  appears,  it  is 
true,  in  M.  Xelaton's  '<  Siemens  de  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,''  but  altogether 
in  80  incidental  manner,  and  evidently  without  any  definite  idea  on  the  part 
of  that  distinguiahed  writer  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  affection  in  question. 

PnMatorrhoen  ia,  as  the  name  implies,  a  discharge  from  the  prostate 
ghod,  geoerally  of  a  thin,  mueoua  character,  dependent  upon  irritation,  if 
not  actual  i^ammatton^  of  the  component  tissues  of  that  organ.  The  rea- 
lOQ  why  the  diaeaae  haa  not  receivea  any  specific  name  or  place  in  surgical 
nomenclature,  is,  simply  because  it  has  always  been  confounded  with  other 
leMons,  as  gleet,  or  chronic  urethritis,  seminal  losses,  and  cystorrhoea,  or 
diiooic  infiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  from  which, 
m  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  As  for  myself,  I  have  long  been 
fiumliarwith  the  affection,  and  latterly  have  described  it  in  my  lectures  at 
thcCoUege. 

I  haTe  not  met  with  prostatorrhoea  in  children  or  very  young  subjects, 
probably  because  all  kinds  of  diseases  of  the  prostate  are  so  very  rare  at  that 
period  of  Hfe.  That  it  may  occur,  howeyer,  eyen  at  a  Tery  tender  age,  is 
altogether  likely,  especially  m  children  laboring  under  stone  m  bladder,  pro- 
lapse of  the  bowel,  or  worms  in  the  rectum,  causing  the  organ  to  su^r  from 
reflected  irritation.  After  the  twentieth  year  the  disease  is  sufficiently  com- 
BMM),  and  instances  are  occasionally  met  with  even  in  very  old  persons.  As 
long  as  the  prostate  gland  remains  small  and  inactiTe,  or  is  not  brought  fiilly 
vp&t  the  influence  of  the  sexiial  organs,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated, it  is  comparatively  infrequent 

I  am  not  Me  to  say,  from  my  inexperience,  what  classes  of  persons  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  this  affection :  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is 
nost  fbqueat  in  those  of  a  sanguineo-nervous  temperament,  with  strong 
■exoal  propennties,  leading  to  the  frequent  indulgence  of  the  venereal  appe- 
tite, if  not  to  positive  venereal  excesses,  either  in  the  natural  manner  or  by 
masturbation.  An  irrita'ion  would  thus  seenf  to  be  established  in  the  pro»- 
tate  gland,  attended  with  more  or  less  discharge  of  its  peculiar  secretion, 
either  in  a  normal  or  abnormal  state.  SRngle  and  married  men  are,  appa- 
'^tly,  prone  to  it  Onoe  established,  it  is  probable  that  certain  occupations 
may  serve  to  keep  it  up  i  and  it  is  also  likely  that  there  are  certain  employ- 
ments which  may  predispose  to  it,  although  it  would  require  a  much  longer 
experience  Uian  is  possessed  by  any  one  individual  to  point  them  t>ut  in  a 
definite  and  satisfactory  manner.  Intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  fre- 
quent horseback  exercise,  sexual  abuse,  disease  of  the  bladder,  anus,  and 
rectum,  may  aU  be  regarded  as  contributing  to  such  a  result. 

The  exciting  eau8e$  of  prostatorrhcea  are  not  always  very  evident.  In 
most  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  auction  was  traceable, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  venereal  excesses,  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  slricture  of  the  urethra,  or  disease  of  some  kind  or 
other  cl  this  canaL  In  some  cases  it  has  its  origm  in  disorder  of  the  lower 
howel,  as  haemorrhoids,  prolapse,  fissure,  fistule,  ascarides,  or  the  lodgment 
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of  some  foreijfii  body.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  reflected  irritation  might 
produce  this  disease.  The  connection  between  the  prostata  gland  ^nd  ano- 
rectal region  is  verj*  close  and  intimate,  and  hence,  whatever  affects  the  one 
will  almost  be  sure,  in  time,  to  implicate  the  other,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  structure,  or  as  an  effect  of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  no  judicious  surgeon  ever  omits  to  examine  those  parts 
most  thoroughly,  in  the  event  of  any  serious  disease  of  any  of  them,  before 
he  attempts  a  course  of  treatment.  Temporary  prostatorrhcBa  is  occasion- 
ally excited  by  the  exhibition  of  internal  remedies,  as  drastic  cathartics,  can- 
tharides,  and  spirits  of  turpentine ;  or,  in  short,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to 
invite  preternatural  afflux  of  blood  to  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  urethra.  Another  cause  of  the 
disease,  and,  according  to  my  experience,  a  verv  common  one,  especially  in 
young  men,  is  masturbation  or  self-pollution.  Many  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  perplexing  cases  of  it  that  have  come  under  my  notice  were  the  direct 
result  ot  this  detestable  practice. 

The  symptoms  of  prostatorrhcea  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  most 
prominent,  as  already  stated,  is  a  discharge  of  mucus,  generally  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  more  or  less  ropy,  and  of  varying  quantity,  from  a 
few  drops  to  a  drachm  and  upwards,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  s^dom 
that  it  is  puriform,  and  still  more  rare  that  it  is  purulent  When  considera- 
ble, the  flow  keeps  up  almost  a  constant  moisture  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  and  may  even  make  a  decided  impression  upon  the  patient's  linen, 
leaving  it  wet  and  stained,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  in  gleet  or  gon- 
orrhoea, though  in  a  much  less  marked  degree.  The  most  copious  evactua- 
tions  of  this  kind  ^nerally  occur  while  the  patient  Ik  at  the  water  closet, 
*  engaged  in  straining,  especially  if  the  bowels  are  constipated,  or  the  fecal 
matter  is  uncommonly  hard,  or  greatly  distends  the  rectum,  so  as  to  exert 
an  unusual  amount  ot  pressure  upon  the  ])rostate  gland. 

The  discharge,  whether  small  or  large,  is  often  attended  with  a  pecuHar 
tickling  sensation,  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  prostate  gland,  from  which 
it  firequently  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra,  and  even  to  the 
head  of  the  penis.  In  some  cases,  indeed  in  many,  the  feeling  is  of  a  las- 
civious, voluptuous,  or  pleasurable  nature,  no^  unlike  that  which  accompanies 
the  earlier  stages  of  sexual  intercourse.  Not  a  few  patients  experience  what 
they  call  a  ''  diropping  sensation,"  as  if  the  fluid  fell  from  the  prostate  gland 
into  the  urethra.  Other  anomaktus  symptoms  often  present  themselves,  such 
as  a  feeling  of  weight  and  fatigue  in  the  region  of  the  prostate,  the  anus  and 
rectum,  or  along  the  perineum,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  uneasiness  in  void- 
ing urine,  and  a  frequent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  ,*  some  persons  are 
troubled  with  morbid  erections,  and  theur  sleep  is  interrupted  witn  lascivious 
dreams.  * 

Ii  is  astonishing  how  much  the  patient*s  mind  suffers  in  this  affection. 
The  discharge,  even  if  ever  so  insi^ificant,  occasions  him  the  greatest  possi- 
ble disquietude ;  for  at  one  time  he  imagines  it  is  a  source  of  much  bodily 
debility,  or  that  it  is  productive  of  weakness  and  soreness  in  the  dorso-lum- 
bar  region,  especially  if  these  symptoms  happen  to  co-exist ;  at  another,  that 
he  is  about  to  become  impotent,  under  the  deluave  idea  that  the  flow  is  one 
of  a  seminal  character ;  an  idea  not  unfrequently  haunts  him  day  and  night, 
and  from  which  hardly  anything  can,  perhaps,  even  temporarily,  divert  his 
attention.  His  mind,  in  short,  is  poisoned,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is 
incessantly  engaged  in  trying  to  obtain  relief,  running  from  one  practitioner 
to  another,  distrusting  all,  and  affording  none  an  opportunity  of  doing  him 
any  good.  In  the  worst  forms  of  the  affection,  his  business  habits  are  de- 
stroyed, he  becomes  morose  and  dyspeptic,  and  he  literally  spends  his  time 
in  watching  for  the  discharge  which  is  the  source  and  cause  of  his  terrible 
suffering. 
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TTje  affiMstions  -with  irhich  prostatorrhoea  may  be  confounded  are  the  vari- 
oo  forms  of  urethritis,  especially  gleet  or  chronic  gonorrhoea,  discharges  of 
ttmen,  Aid  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

From  iirethritis, -whether  common  or  specific,  it  is  generally  easily  dis- 
tingrashed  by  the  hiatory  of  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the 
aitcodant  local  phenomena.  In  most  cases,  the  affection  comes  on  gradually, 
not  suddenly,  as  in  gonorrhoea  or  simple  inflammation,  and  without  impure 
coDoeciion ;  the  discharge  is  white  or  grayish,  translucent  and  ropy,  not 
ponilent,  opaque,  and  yellowish ;  and  there  is  ordinarily  no  burning  or  scald- 
ing in  micturition.  Moreover,  there  is  seldom  any  evidence  of  inflammation 
in  the  urethra  or  penis.  In  gleet  or  chronic  urethritis  the  signs  of  distinction 
are  sometimes  more  diflicult ;  but  even  here  a  satisfactory  conclusion  may 
generally  be  reached  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  a  proper  examination  of  the  dincharge,  which  is  nearly  always  more  or 
less  puriform,  as  well  as  more  abundant  than  in  prostatorrhoea.  When  the 
discharge  of  the  urethrals  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  a  stricture,  the  diag- 
noflis  can  be  determined  only  by  a  thorough  exploration  with  the  bougie. 

Very  many  patients  confound  this  discharge  with  a  flow  of  semen  ;  an 
idea  in  which  they  are  often  encouraged  by  their  attendants,  in  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  affection.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  respecting  diurnal  spermatic  emissions ;  but,  according  .to  my  expe- 
rience, these  discharges  are  chiefly  of  a  prostatic  character,  the  fluid  bemg 
forced  out  of  its  appropriate  receptacles  into  the  urethra,  along  which  it  is 
presently  discharged.  This  delusion  will  be  more  likely  to  take  hold  of  the 
mind  if  the  escape  of  the  fluid  be  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, somewhat  similar  to  that  which  follows  a  feeble  emission.  Persons 
affected  with  pit>statorrhoea  will  often  tell  us  that  they-  have  quite  a  number 
of  such  Evacuations — ^perhaps  as  many  as  six  or  eight — during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  especially  if  they  are  troubled  with  disease  of  the  ano-rectal  re- 
g;ion«  leading  to  frequent  visits  to  the  water-closet,  or  addicted  to  the  ])leasures 
of  the  table,  or  to  inordinate  sexual  intercourse,  eventuaing  in  general  and 
local  debility.  Should  the  historv  of  the  case  fail  to  afford  the  requisite 
light,  it  may  be  promptly  supplied  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sus- 
pected fluid,  semen  alwap  revealing  distinct  spermatozoa,  whereas  the  pros- 
tatic and  urethral  secretions  never  afford  any  such  indications.  This  will  be 
the  case  whether  the  discharge  be  taken  fresh  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
or  froTB  the  stiffened  spots  left  upon  the  patient's  linen. 

The  characteristic  symptom  of  cystorrhoea,  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
hladder,  is  an  inordinate  secretion  of  mucus,  associated,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
wi  h  an  altered  condition  of  urine,  frequent  and  difficult  micturition,  pain  in 
tjie  region  of  the  affected  organ,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and 
more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  In  prostatorrhoea  there  may  be  also 
more  or  less  uneasiness  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  with  trouble  in  voiding  urine, 
^  especially  where  the  prostate  is  much  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause  constant  vesi- 
cal irritation;  but  the  two  disorders  are  so  widely  different  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  confound  them. 

The  pathology  of  this  affection  consists  in  some  disorder  of  the  prostate 
gland,  especially  of  its  follicular  apparatus,  leading  to  an  inordinate  secretion 
of  its  peculiar  fluid,  and  to  a  discnarge  of  this  fluid  along  the  urethra,  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  That  this  disor- 
der is,  at  times,  of  a  real  inflammatory  character,  would  seem  extremely 
probable  from  the  nature  of  the  concomitant  phenomena,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  this  organ  is  fV>equently,  if  indeed  not  generally',  found  to  be  more 
or  lest  enlarged  and  indurated.  Nevertheless  there  are  cases,  and  these  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  in  which  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  eit  ler  entirely 
healthy,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  render  it  impracticable,  by  the  most  careful  ex- 
ploration, to  diioover  any  departure  from  the  normal  standard.  The  discharge 
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under  such  ctroinastances  seems  to  be  the  remit  solely  of  a  heightened  func- 
tional astivity,  probably  connected  with,  if  not  du^tly  dependent  upon,  dis- 
order of  the  seminal  vesicles,  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  Vecto-anal 
structures ;  in  other  words,  upon  reflected  irritation,  or,  at  our  professional 
forefaUiers  would  have  denominated  it,  sympathetic  distui^oe. 

The  progwm  of  prostotorrhoea  is  gjenerally  favorable,  for  it  does  not,  m 
itself,  present  anything  grave,  bein^ ,  as  just  stated,  not  a  disease,  but  merely 
a  symptom  of  a  disease,  usually  slight,  and  therefore  easily  removable.  Itii 
obstinacy,  however,  is  often  venr  g[reat,  and  hence  the  surgeon  should  always 
be  guarded  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  respecting  a  rapid  cure.  When 
the  mmd  deepljr  sympathises  with  the  local  affection,  as  is  so  hrequently  the 
case,  espedally  in  young  men  of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament,  there  is 
no  disease  which,  according  to  my  experience,  is  more  difficult  of  manage- 
ment, or  more  likely  to  result  in  vexation  or  disappointment. 

In  the  treatmmU  of  this  affection,  one  of  the  nrst  and  most  important 
objects  is  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and,  if  possible, 
to  remove  it  To  set  about  it  in  any  other  way  would  be  the  climax  of  ab- 
surdity I  for  here,  as  everywhere  else,  our  therapeutic  measure^  must  be 
based  upon  a  rational  pathologv,  or  a  fuU  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  seat 
of  the  disease.  The  points  which  should  more  especially  claim  attention, 
are — first,  the  condition  of  the  prostate  and  its  associate  organs;  and,  sec- 
ondlv,  the  habits  and  state  of  health  of  the  patient. 

the  first  of  these  indications  is  best  fulfilled  by  a  thorough  exploration 
of  the  genito-uriuary  apparatus  and  of  the  anus  and  rectimi.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  catheter  is  employed,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  or  the 
urethra,  the  prostate,  and  the  bladder,  aided  by  the  finger  in  the  bowel,  pre- 
viously emptied  by  an  enema.  In  this  manner  the  surgeon  becomes  at  once 
ap]msed  or  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  of 
the  prepuce  or  absence  of  morbid  sensibility  of  its  mucous  membrane,  the 
size  and  consistence  of  the  prostate,  and  the  state  of  the  urinary  reservoir, 

{)articularly  as  to  whether  there  is  infiammation,  stone,  hypertrophy,  or  other 
esion.  The  finger  in  the  rectum  will  be  of  great  service,  not  only  in  detect- 
ing disease  in  the  prostate  and  bladdet,  but  also  in  this  tube  itself  and  in  the 
anus.  Indeed,  without  its  aid  no  exploration  of  these  organs  could  be  at  all 
sati^actory.  If  disease  of  the  seminal  vesicles  exist,  it  will  usually  be  evinced 
by  tenderness  on  pressure  through  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  provided  the  finger 
is  sufficiently  long,  or  the  prostate  is  not  too  voluminous. 

The  habits  of  the  patient  should  be  particularly-  inquired  into.  In  many 
of  this  class  they  are  decidedly  lascivious,  or  marked  by  excessive  sexual  in- 
dulgence, either  naturally  or  in  the  form  of  masturbatidn,  the  prostate  gland, 
Reminal  vesicles,  and  adjoining  structures  being  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual excitement  highly  favorable  to  the  production  of  prostatorrhoea.  The 
nature  of  the  patient's  diet,  his  temperament,  the  state  of  his  health,  and 
his  mode  of  lite  as  it  regards  sleep  and  exercise,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
also  deserve  especial  consideration. 

Having  ascertained  the  above  facts,  or,  in  other  words,  having  made  him- 
self perfectly  familiar  with  the  local  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
surgeon  will  be  able,  in  most  cases,  to  institute  something  like  a  rational 
mode  of  treatment  This  should  be  directed,  as  a  general  rule,  partly  to 
the  system  at  large,  partly  to  the  suffering  structures.  In  many  cases  the 
patient  is  weak,  or  deficient  in  muscular  and  digestive  power,  indicating  a 
necessity  for  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  a  nutritious  diet,  with  a  glass  of  gen- 
erous wme,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air,  either  on  foot  or  in  an  easy 
carriage ;  riding  on  horseback  being  scrupulously  avoided  as  likely  to  keep 
up  undue  excitement  in  the  parts.  One  of  the  best  preparations  of  iron  is 
the  tincture  of  chloride,  in  union  with  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twenty  drops  of  the  former  to  tea  of  the  latter,. four  times  a  day. 
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If  the  ptdent  be  plethdric,  he  may  use  with  great  advantage  small  doses  of 
tiitar  emetic  in  the  form  of  the  antimonial  and  saline  mixture,  care  being 
taken  not  to  nauseate.  In  either  case,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  cor- 
rect the  secretions  and  to  maintain  a  soluble  condition  of  the  bowels.  Drastic 
porgatires  are  of  course  avoided,  as  they  would  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
miichief.  Unless  the  patient  is  actually  debilitated,  he  should  rigorously 
ibitain  from  condiments  and  high-seasoned  di^es. 

Among  the  most  important  remedies  are  —  first,  moderate  sexual  indul- 
g^ence,  at  a  means  of  allaying  undue  excitement  of  the  prostate  and  its  asso- 
date  orgatis;  secondly,  coolmg  and  anodyne  injections,  or  weak  solutions  of 
ntote  nf  nlver  and  laudanum,  or,  what  I  generally  prefer,  Goulard's  extract 
with  wine  of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  horn  one  to  two  drachms  of  each 
to  ten  ounces  of  water,  thrown  up  forcibly  with  a  large  syringe  three  times 
I  day,  end  retained  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  passage.  In  obstinate  cases, 
csBterisation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  or  even  of  the  entire 
length  of  this  tube,  may  be  necessary,  the  operation  being  repeated  once  a 
vedu  The  cold  hip-bath  i^uld  be  used  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
the  lower  bowel  should  be  kept  cool  and  empty ;  and,  if  the  disease  does  not 
gndoally  yield,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  perineum  and  arotmd  the 

IBM. 

Such,  in  a  feipr  words,  is  a  brief  outlme  of  the  treatment  which  I  have 
foand  most  efficacious  in  this  affection.  Whatever  plan  may  be  employed, 
ptnererance  and  an  occasional  change  of  prescription  are  mdispensable  to 
noceis.  When  there  is  deep  mental  involvement,  hardly  anything  will  effect 
i  cure ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  the 
pstient  to  believe  that  he  is  well,  or  that  nothing  serious  is  the  matter  with 
nim.  Under  such  circumstances,  our  chief  dependence  munt  be  upon  travel- 
ing ttid  an  entire  change  \>f  scene  and  occupation.  If  the  patient  be  single, 
mstrimonv  should  be  enjoined. — TVansadions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
^kU  •fPtnwfivama  at  the  Twofflh  Anmnal  SeBsioUy  1860. 


Teiatment  or  the  Freckles  of  Pregnancy. — ^When  freckles,  which  are 
of  wich  common  occurrence  in  pregnancy,  persist  after  delivery,  M.  Hardy 
reeommends  the  following  lo  ion :  fiist.  water  125  parts,  corrosive  sublimate 
1*2  pvt*  "p.  wine  9  parts,  to  dissolve  it,  sulph.  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  aa  2 
Ptfti.  When  this  application  fails,  BaregcM  or  Luchon  water,  applied  as 
local  douches  to  the  parts  affected,  induce  slight  inflammation,  whicn  facili- 
tates the  absorption  of  the  pigmentary  deposits. — Bull,  de  Therap. 


CteuiB  IN  AffTHENlC  PNEUMONIA.— D.  J.  Boj'd,  of  Abbeville,  North  Coro- 
fins,  relates  in  the  CharleMon  Med,  Journal  and  Retnew  a  suscessftil  case  of 
treatment  of  asthenic  pneumonia  by  quinine.  In  this  case,  which  was  of 
vreral  days'  standing,  the  patient  had  been  previously  purged  and  blistered. 
The  state  of  the  patient  being  one  of  extreme  danger,  Mr.  Boyd  determined 
to  trv  the  effect  of  large  doses  of  quinine.  Five  grains  of  quinine  were 
tbernore  administered  every  three  hours,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
a  msiked  change  for  the  better  was  evident.  The  same  treatment  was  con- 
^nrned  for  three  days,  during  which  a  rapid  improvement  took  place,  and  the 
patieot  was  nearly  well  on  me  fifth  day  of  the  trial  of  the  new  plan. — ^or. 
Ai«r.  Med.'Chir.  Review. 
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Case  of  Patty  Degeneration  of  the  Bowels. 


BY  F.  S.  EVANS,  M.D.,  ONECHO,  TENN. 

On  the  25th  of  July  Inst  I  attended  a  post-mortem  examination,  with  Dre. 
Mallor>-  and  J.  W.  Williams,  on  the  body  of  a  negress  aged  about  45  years. 
She  was  mother  of  seven  children,  six  of  whom  are  living  and  in  good  health, 
the  youngest  five  years  old.  She  had  usually  been  kept  at  work  on  ihe  farm, 
when  about  two  jrears  ago  she  was  disabled  from  laboring  longer,  and  re- 
mained in  a  lingering  condition  until  death  released  her  from  all  suffering. 
During  the  latter  eighteen  months  of  her  life,  her  abdomen  was  very  much 
enlarged,  resembling  the  latter  state  of  pregiyincy,  except  its  being  inelastic 
and  very  much  indurated,  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  the  umbilicus  to 
all  external  appearances  was  formed  into  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
was  also  inelastic  and  immovable,  and  had  been  discharging  pus  for  many 
months. 

We  made  an  incision  transversely  on  each  side  of  the  umbilical  tumor, 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  longitudinally  with  the  linea 
alba  Irom  the  umbilicus  to  the  os  pubis  below,  and  above  to  the  sternum, 
which  left  a  square  shaped  mass  including  the  umbilical  tumor,  which  was 
taken  out  in  the  form  of  a  plug,  and  we  found  that  the  pus  had  been  dis- 
charged along  the  umbilical  ligament  and  through  the  umbilical  opening.  In 
makmg  our  incisions  we  found  the  parietes  of  .the  abdomen  enormously  thick, 
say  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches,  and  degenerated  into  one  confused 
mass  of  fat,  which  seemed  in  places  to  be  semi-cartilaginous,  especially  near 
the  umbilicus.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  liver  to  be  found ;  in  its  stead 
was  a  fatty  tumor  that  seemed  blended  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
rhere  were  also  numerous  tumors  of  various  sizes  attached  to  the  boweb; 
in  other  respects  thtf  bowels  were  healthy,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  lower 
bowel,  in  which  there  was  evidences  of  recent  mflammation.  I  will  remark 
that  the  sister  of  this  woman  is  to  all  external  appearances  in  the  same 
situation. 

I  have  given  you  an  account  of  what  I  think  a  remarkable  case.  I  would 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  case,  or  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  readers 
of  your  Journal — NdshvUU  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Surgery. 


Iodide  of  Potassium.  Injechon  in  Leucorrhcea. — In  the  JSTew  Orleans 
Medical  anfl  Surgical  Journal^  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (one  drachm 
and  a  half  to  eight  ounces,)  is  said  to  have  proved  seniceable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leucorrhoea,  being  introduced  into  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  injection 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Injections  of  Castile  soap  and  water  are  recom- 
mended also,  as  adjuncts  to  this  treatment,  and  are  themselves  sometimes 
curative. — JST,  Anwr.  Med,'Chir.  Review, 


Neuralgia. — ^Twenty  grains  of  Keith's  lupulin,  and  ten  grains  of  prussiate 
of  iron,  dixided  into  two  powders,  and  one  taken  night  and  morning,  have 
cured  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  disease.  5 
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Death  by  Hanging  and  Strangulation. 


BY  Cn.  F.  J.  LEHLBACH,  M.D.,  OF  PHILADELPHU. 


The  reader  who  has  carefully  perused  the  tabulated,  differential,  post-mortem 
appearances  more  or  less  characteristic  of  strangulation  and  hanging,  with 
which  we  concluded  the  first  paper  on  the  subject,  will  have  been  struck,  no 
doubt,  with  two  facta  apparent  therefrom : 

Furstf  That  in  spite  of  the  great  similarity  of  both  modes  of  death,  as 
&r  M  the  cause  is  concerned,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  necro- 
Kopic  appearances ;  and  • 

Second,  That  this  difference  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  positiveness 
xnd  well-marked  appearance  of  the  signs  of  strangula'ion,  while  those  of 
hanging  are  more  of  a  negative,  or,  to  use  a  better  exprei^on,  a  milder 
character. 

A«de  from  the  fact  that  the  tabulated  appearances  given,  based  as  they 
are  upon  the  best  observations,  overthrow  entirely  the  current  ideas  of  char- 
actenstics  common  to  strangulation  and  *  hanging ;  and  aside  from  the  fact 
thilthe  well-establifihed  physiological  observations  of  Dalton  show  conclu- 
fcrely  that  the  appearances  mentioned  as  common  to  all  forms  of  suffocation 
by  Dunglison  and  other  authors,  do  in  reality  not  exist  in  the  two  most  nearly 
•Hied  forms  of  suffocation — hanging  and  strangulation, — and  that  they  were 
pnmtstdj  by  writers,  upon  hypothetical  views  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
8  oppage  of  respiration  upon  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  which  views  are 
enronetmsj  aside  from  all  this,  the  table  given  in  our  former  paper  presents 
a  point  of  remarkable  interest. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  strangulation  and  hanging  are  both  produced 
ra  exactly  the  same  manner,  only  with  the  exception  that  in  one  case  the 
tonstiictuig  force  acts  ff  om  without,  and  in  the  other  case  is  'constituted  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  there  should  be  so  remarkable  and  radical  dil- 
ferences  In  the  post-mortem  appearances. 

Strangulation,  with  appearances  so  positive,  so  characterist'c,  so  marked, 
MTiolent,  we  might  say,  with  the  tumified,  violet  countenance,  the  protruding 
tonpe,  the  blood  in  the  nares,  the  enchymoses  in  the  face,  the  bloody  froth 
ia  the  larjnx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  the  ruptured  air  vesicles,  etc.,  is,  in  nine 
hundred  aud  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand,  the  result  of  criminal  vio- 
lence of  murderous  intent.  Hanging,  on  the  contrary,  with  less  marked 
appearances,  with  the  pale,  placid  face,  and.  scarcely  a  characteristic  sign 
wcept  the  peculiar  trace  of  the  cord  around  the  neck,  is  in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  result  of  suicide  or  legal  execution.  Truly,  murder  will  out !  It 
Jeaies  its  physiognomy  of  violence  upon  the  dead. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  from  Tardieu's  essay 
one  or  two  i)-pical  cases.  One  is  reported  (Etude  medico  legale  sur  la 
ftrangulation,'etc.,)  on  page  79,  under  Observ.  XIX. 

**  Murder  hy  strangulation,  following  a  complete  rape ;  hanging  of  the 
cadater  to  simulate  suicide. 

•*The  rictim  was  a  girl,  fifleen  years  of  age,  whose  body  was  found  sus- 
pended on  the  30th  of  August,  1858.  The  autopsjr  demonstrates  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  hanging  had  been  accomphshed  after  death,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  biding  the  double  crime  of  rape  consummated,  and 
a^awination  committed  by  strangulation.    I  shall  omit  all  that  relates  to 
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the  first  crime,  and  refer  only  to  the  characteriBtic  signs  of  strangulation,  in- 
sisting upon  the  essential  characteristics  by  the  aid  of  which  the  expert  has 
been  able  to  distinguish  homicide  from  suicide,  and  to  recognize  that  the 
hanging  of  the  cadarer  was  only  a  means  attempted  to  hide  the  crime  and 
escape  justice. 

"The  head  produced  omnerous  traces  of  violence.  Under  the  hairy 
scalp,  around  the  left  eye,  on  the  forehead  and  cheek,  are  found  large  enchy- 
moses,  arising  from  blows  by  the  fist  or  by  the  foot.  Blood  flowing  from  the 
left  ear.  The  brain  is  slightly  punctated,  and  the  veins  are  gorged  with 
black  blood,  thick  and  tarry.  The  tongue,  bitten  and  bloody,  is  mserted  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

"  In  front  of  the  neck,  the  skin  is  marked  by  two  bands,  the  lower  one 
formed  by  impressions  of  the  finsers,  very  near  together,  almost  uninter- 
rupted, and  which  have  bruised,  flattened,  and  as  it  were  tanned  the  skin. 
The  skin  at  these  points  is  dry,*almo8t  hard,  aud  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  thin  lamina  of  horn.  This  lesion  is  above  the 
substernal  depression,  and  extends  nearly  over  the  lateral  portions  of  the 
neck  with  sucn  regularity  in  its  curve  and  such  exactness  of  the  impressions, 
that  we  can  recognize  by  their  greater  number  on  the  left,  those  which  have 
been  made  Iw  the  right  hand.  Above  this  first  furrow,  under  the  chin,  is 
seen  a  sort  of  a  depression,  a  little  lesv  extensive,  more  regular,  a  bruise  <^ 
the  same  nature  as  the  fiirmer  ones,  but  conttnuous,  resulting  from  the  pre»> 
sure  of  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  forcibly  extended  around 
and  grasping  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck.  Finally,  a  Httle  below,  and 
very  near  the  jaw,  there  is  a  superficial  trace,  of  a  livid  redness  without  alter- 
ation of  the  SKjn,  and  obviously  produced  by  the  cord  which  had  been  placed 
around  the  neck,  and  by  which  the  body  had  been  suspended  after  death. 
Behind,  there  is  neither  a  trace  of  compression  or  of  a  ligature, — nothing 
which  would  indicate  the  circular  action  of  a  cord.  Larynx  and  bronchi 
contain  froth.  The  lungs,  which  are  neither  more  dense  nor  more  volumi- 
nous than  in  the  normal  state,  present  nothing  which  resembles  congestion 
or  infiltration.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  have  regurgitated  into  the 
oesophagus  and  tip  to  the  air  passages."  * 

The  report  of  the  preceding  case  is  not  by  Tardieu,  but  by  Dr.  Loraine. 
The  condition  of  the  lungs,  as  regards  rupture  of  air  vesicles,  is  not  noted ; 
indeed  we  can  well  excuse  this  omission  and  others  in  a  case  where  the  ex- 
ternal marks  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  point  put  the  cause  of  death. 

In  another  case,  however,  (Oba.  xL  p.  70,)  where  strangulation  was  com- 
mitted upon  a  woman  by  the  hands,  Tardieu,  among  others,  gives  the  follow- 
ing signs : — In  the  subcutaneous  ceUular  tissue  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
blood  was  found  infiltrated  and  coagulated.  The  internal  face  o[  the  larynx 
and  trachea  were  covered  over  by  a  large  quantit)*  of  very  fine  bloody  frt>th. 
The  lungs  were  voluminous,  strongly  congested,  and  presenting  on  their  sur- 
face a  large  number  of  emphysematous  spots,  formed  by  the  union  oi  rup- 
rured  pulmonary  vesicles,  having  the  aspect  of  white  dots,  like  peUicJkps, 
irregularly  disseminated  under  the  pleura. 

While  strangulation,  most  always  homicidal,  leaves  its  physiognomy  of 
violent  death  more  or  less  characteristically  upon  the  victim,  we  find  in  sui- 
cidal as  well  as  in  judicial  hanging  an  opposite  state  of  things,  characteristic 
of  non-criminal  death  by  its  very  negativeness,  as  compared  with  the  former. 

Whence  these  differences? 

Tardieu  does  not  enter  into  any  physiological  explanation  whatever ;  nor 
does  Dalton  apply  his  beautiful  observation  to  the  medico-legal  questions  now 
under  consideration.  Qnided  by  both,  in  the  main,  and  by  such  facts  as  have 
fallen  under  our  own  observation,  we  will  endeavor  to  establish  a  connection. 
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Death,  io  etrani^lation  as  well  as  in  hanging,  results  from  stoppage  of 
the  le^Mration.  llie  differences  observed,  therefore,  cannot  be  due  to  the 
iad  of  stoppage  of  the  respiration.  Again,  in  both  there  is  a  mechanical, 
eoostrictin^  cause,  sometimes  like  a  coro,  and  not  only  differing  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  constituting  force  is  applied.  The  want  of  similarity  of  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  and  the  differences  observed,  must  hence  be  due 
to  something  be^de  the  constricting  cause ;  and  nothing  remains  to  explain 
them  but  the  manner  and  mode  in  which  the  constricting  cause  is  maae  to 
operate,  the  force  with  winch  it  is  appHed,  the  rapidity  and  compUUness  of 
its  action,  and  the  cordinuous  or  intmuttent  character  of  the  constriction. 

In  suicidal  hanging,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  the  will  of  the 
vietim  co-operates  with  the  mechanical  constriction,  in  excluding  the  entrance 
of  air  into  tlie  ur-passages.  There  is  no  violent  struggle  to  draw  a  full  breath, 
and  the  suicide  counteracts,  as  far  as  pos^le,  the  involuntary  reflex  respira- 
tory morementa.  Under  these  circumstancea,  a  full  expansion  of  the  cnest, 
even  if  the  constricting  force  be  not  v^ry  great  and  only  the  weight  of  part 
o(  the  body  act  upon  it,  is  impossible.  The  air  which  enters  by  mvokmtary 
respiratory  movements,  during  the  death-struggle,  only  enters  into  the  bron- 
duai  tub^  and  not  into  the  air-cells,  distending  them. 

hk  komtieidal  sUxmsrvlatitHj  on  the  eontrary,  the  efforts  of  the  victim  are 
til  ID  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a  tremendons  struggle  for  air,  and, 
in  the  great  majority  of  inata&cea,  he  succeeds,  while  the  combat  lasts,  in 
obtaining  spasmodically,  at  kmger  or  sh(»ter  intervals^  ibli  supplies  of  air, 
expandiiig  the  lungs  with  ltfmiiSiieii#.^roe. 

H^«,  tbeo,  we  have  an  essential  difference.  But,  besides  this,  there  are 
anatamioBl  differences  which  lead  to  the  same  end. 

In  hanging,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  put 
vk^ntly  and  conlinu<nisly  on  the  stretch  with  a  power  correspondmg 
to  the  whole  weight  <^  the  bbdj.  Let  anv  one  simulate  this  oonoition  of 
thinn  by  stretching  and  stiffemng  his  neck  and  throwing  it  backward  as 
much  as  possible,  and  while  in  this  position  attempt  to  draw  a  full  breaUi. 
It  win  be  utterly  impossible,  under  toese  circumstances,  to  expand  the  lungs 
to  their  fiill  extent ;  but,  beside  this  continuous  cause  of  interference  witii 
inspiratory  efforts,  there  is  the  eonSinnoTm  constriction  of  the  tradiea  itself, 
diminishing  its  calibre ;  and  thus  any  spasmodic,  forcible,  tumultuous  inflatioQ 
of  the  iungs,  as  in  strangulation,  is  rendered  absolutely  impossible. 

Henoe  this  radical  difference  between  d»a&  by  hanging  and  death  by 
strangulation :  In  the  one  case»  con^ntiMW  constriction,  samenew  of  con- 
strictmg  force,  and  absolute  incapacity,  even  by  involuntary  respiratory 
efforts,^  ^  distend  the  kmgsi  in  the  otner  case,  nnintemipted  oonstriction, 
intermittence  in  the  intensity  of  the  force,  tumultuous  and  mrcible  spasmodic 
expanaioD  of  the  longs  extending  to  the  air  vesicles. — Fkiladdpkia  Medica 
mii  Sui^pcal  Beporter^ 


CoLcnukTB  or  Potass  Ikjzctioks  or  L£Cpoo«eh(za  Am«  Ulceration  op 
THE  Os  Utekl — Dr.  B.  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  gives  an  account,  in  an 
Anerican  Jonrsal,  of  two  cases  in  which  he  used  injections  of  the  chkMwte 
ot  poUsh  (one  drachm  to  eight  ounces  of  iMer)  in  ieuconhoea  and  uloera- 
tion  of  the  Of  uteiiv  with  the  best  resulta.  Dr.  Brown  mentions  a  case  of 
in  a  female  cored  by  the  aante  vemedy. — M  Jiaur.  Med.'Ckir. 
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(Coniiuuttualions. 


*'  Occlusion  of  the  Vagina"  Successfully  Treated  by  a 
New  Method. 


BY  A.  p.  HAYNE,  M.  D. 


Elizabeth  Baker,  eet  20,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  admitted  into  ihe 
Charleston  Almshouse  during  the  year  1850,  for  what  had  been  considered 
catamenial  suppression. 

Her  appearance  corresponded  to  that  of  a  woman  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  she  gave  ♦he  following  history  of  her  case.  She 
had  been  aelivered  of  her  first  child  about  a  year  previously,  having  always 
enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  time  of  her  confinement  Her  labor  had  been 
tedious,  but  otherwise  natural.  The  child  was  still-born,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  she  was  up  and  about  her  usual  occupations.  The  lochial  discharge 
continued  for  several  weeks,  and  then  gradually  ceased.  Her  health  now 
seemed  good,  and  she  noticed  nothing  peculiar  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  she  perceived  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  sense  of 
fullness,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  Up  to  this  time,  there 
had  been  no  reappe{^p^ance  of  the  catamenia. 

She  had  been  treated,  she  said,  successively  for  suppression  and  dropsy, 
no  vaginal  examination  having  in  either  instance  been  made.  Having  learned 
this  history  of  her  case,  I  at  once  made  an  examination,  both  vaginal  and 
Tc'ctal.  Immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  the  finger 
was  met  by  a  firm,  resisting  membranous  adhesion,  completely  closing  the 
vaginal  canal,  caused  by  an  adhesion  of  its  two  opposite  walls.  After  a  very 
careful  examination,  we  were  induced  to  believe,  that  this  occlusion  extended 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vagina,  as  high  as  the  os  tinea  itself. 

There  was  no  fluctuation  perceptible,  either  by  vagina  or  rectum,  nor  any 
other  indication  of  the  presence  of  fluid,  behind  the  occlusion,  save  what  was 
to  be  derived  from  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  history  of  the 
cise. 

The  uterus  was  distinctly  felt  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  but  through 
its  walls  no  positive  sensation  of  fluid  could  be  detected. 

From  the  nature  and  general  symptoms  of  the  case— the  absence  of  cat- 
amenia— and  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  very  evident 
that  it  was  a  case  of  retained  menstrual  secretion  from  mechanical  obstruction. 
The  propriety  of  an  operation  either  bv  incision,  or  puncture,  was  weighed 
and  abandoned,  after  due  consideration  and  consultation.  The  delicacy  of 
anv  dissection  through  tissues  so  thin,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  implicating 
either  the  bladder  or  rectum,  rendered  the  first  impos^le,  while  the  pros- 
pect of  temporary  relief  held  out  by  the  latter  (leaving  the  original  disease 
unrelieved)  seemed  to  promise  but  little  better  encouragement  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  diflficulty  of  the  case,  suggested  the  plan,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, and  which  resulted  in  a  speedy  and  permanent  ciure.  We  determined  to 
attempt  a  dilatation,  by  what  is  knovkn  among  surgeons  as  "  piepared 
sponge."  A  piece  of  fine  sponge,  previously  moibtened,  was  bound  tightly 
against  some  hard,  resisting  body,  (in  this  case,  to  the  bed-post)  by  a  strong 
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cord,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  entirely  dry.  A  piece  the  size  of  the  double 
fitt  was  here  used,  and  when  dnr,  the  cord  was  removed,  and  it  was  reduced 
to  about  one-third  of  its  original  size.  This  was  next  cut  into  strips  of  about 
two  finger*  breadth,  and  each  strip  folded  together.  One  of  these  was  now 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  retained  there  by  a  compress  and  bandage. 
After  twelve  hours  it  was  removed,  and  a  fresh  strip  introduced.  By  Uie 
proceaa  of  absorption,  and  the  tendency  to  regain  its  original  shape,  a  sloW) 
out  steady  process  of  dilatation  was  kept  up,  and  constantly  maintained. 
The  occlusion  was  found  gradually  to  yield,  and  by  continuing  the  treatment 
for  ax  weeks,  the  entire  difficulty  was  step  by  step  overcome,  until  the  uterus 
waa  reached,  and  our  patient  relieved,  by  the  sudden  discharge,  of  very 
eoDstderable  quantity  of  dark,  semi-coasulated  and  most  fcetid  collection  of 
naenstnial  secretion,  which  saturated  the  bed-clothes  and  mattrass,  and  occa- 
sioned no  little  alarm  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  attendants 

Upon  examination  now,  the  vagina  was  found  open  throughout  its  entire 
lengthy  although  there  was  more  or  less  narrowmg  as  it  approached  the 
uterus.  The  compressed,  or  prepared  sponge  tent,  was  now  introduced  high 
up,  and  continuea  for  some  days,  when  the  cure  was  completed  and  the 
woman  discharged.  Feeling  an  interest  in  the  case,  we  kept  her  in  view,  and 
two  years  subsequently,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  We  do 
not,  of  course  claim  the  originality  of  the  employment  of  '*  prepared  spon^'' 
in  the  dilatation  of  fistulous,  or  other  natural  or  artificial  openbgs— havmg 
seen  it  extensively  used  in  the  French  Hospitals  by  Velpeau  and  others,  but 
in  no  treatise  have  we  seen  it  recommended  in  cases  of  complete  occlusion  of 
the  Taffina.  In  the  congenital  occlusions  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
Dewl^  bom  infants,  Erichson,  in  his  "  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery**  says  "  this 
condition  may  generally  and  very  readily  be  removed  by  tearing  tip  the 
canal,  as  it  were,  or  by  dragging  upon  its  walls,  in  opposite  directions,  and 
breaking  through  the  adhesions,  which  are  at  this  age,  but  Uttle  more  than 
epithelial,  wtth  the  thumb  nail,  a  blunt  probe,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and 
then  introducing  a  small  pledget  of  ^ased  lint.  This  procedure  doubtless, 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  at  this  tender  age,  where,  as  the  author  says, 
the  attachments  are  little  more  than  <<  epitheleal,''  but  in  the  old  and  firm 
adhesions,  which  were  found  in  the  case  we  have  just  described,  such  efiort^ 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  The  plan  adopted,  seemed  to  us,  the  only 
rational  one,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  for  no.  other  procedure, 
would  probably  have  been  attended  with  the  same  happy  result. 

it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  occlusion  m  this  case,  was  the 
resaJt  of  a  neglected  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  .  vagina, 
by  which  a  partial,  and  finally  permanent  adhesion  took  place,  between  the 
inUM  of  the  canal,  throughout  its  entire  extent 


Bnptore  of  the  Uteros. 


BT  GEO.  K.  SMITH,  tf.D. 


Thb  ibllowinff  case  is  submitted  not  from  any  particular  distinctive  feature 
h  possessee,  but  the  sudden  and  alarming  nature  of  this  class  of  accidents  is 
always  a  source  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

About  4  o'clock  on  the  evenmg  of  the  28th  of  December  1860  I  was 
hastily  lent  ibr  by  Dr.  J.  Bailey,  to  see  Mrs. ,  aged  about  2  nor  a  j 
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with  her  fourth  child,  the  first  three  labors  haTing  been  uncommonly  hard. 
Found  her  in  extremis ;  no  pulsation  at  the  wrist,  slight  at  the  carotias ;  ex- 
tremities cold.  Made  an  immediate  examination  per  Ta«[inam ;  Ta^a 
relaxed ;  os  uteri  fully  dilated.  The  fbetal  head  (which  was  ofmoderate  size) 
could  be  plainly  felt  at  the  superior  strait ;  vertex  at  the  left  acetabulum  ; 
and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  but  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  dissolution  were  painfully  apparent,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exhioition  of  stimulants,  she  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Doctor  gave  me  the  following  history  of  the  case.  He  had  been 
called  about  an  hour  previous ;  found  an  ignorant  old  midwife  in  attendance. 
The  lady  had  been  taken  with  violent  expmsive  pains  about  7  o'olock,  A.  M., 
which  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  (the  intervals  being  but  a  few  sec- 
onds) until  after  2  o'clock,  when  the  miawife  becoming  alarmed  because  no 
advancement  had  taken  place,  sent  for  Dr.  B.  Upon  examination  he  found 
presentation  correct,  dilatation  nearly  complete,  and  pains  of  a  proper  chaz^ 
acter,  although  very  severe  and  frequent,  and  that  labor  bid  fair  to  terminate 
favorably.  Suddenly  the  uterine  pains  ceased,  and  the  vital  powers  were 
rapidl]^  failing ;  whereupon  the  Doctor  sent  for  counsel  No  movement  of 
the  child  could  be  felt  after  this,  nor  could  the  foetal  circulation  be  distin- 
guished. The  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  however,  remained  unchanged. 
No  visible  he^morrnage  had  occurred,  but  we  agreed  in  opinion  that  death 
had  resulted  from  internal  hemorrhage,  and  that  there  was  doubtless  a  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  although  the  head  had  not  receded,  as  generally  happena, 
unless  locked  in  the  pelvis.  Although  strongly  desirous  of  holdimc  a  post- 
mortem examination,  we  did  not  propose  it  to  Uie  agonized  and  almost  dis- 
tracted husband.  Late  the  same  evening. we  were  sent  for  to  deliver  the 
child.  Autopsy :  upon  dividing  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  cavity  was 
fonnd  filled  with  bloiod ;  and  on  opening  the  uterus,  a  finsure  was  discovered 
on  the  posterior  surface,  extending  from  the  fundus  to  near  the  neck  of  the 
organ,  the  body  of  the  child  having  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
placenta  was  found  universally  adherent  to  the  right  side  of  the  walls. 
Weight  of  the  child  was  probably  about  seven  pound^ 

Had  the  Doctor  been  called  in  place  of  the  midwife,  so  as  to  have  modu- 
lated the  action  of  the  uteius  in  the  first  stage,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that 
delivery  would  have  been  safely  accomplished.  My  record  embraces  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  cases,  and  this  is  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  God  grant  I  may  never  witness  another. 


Volcano,  Amador  Ck>.,  CaL,  Jan.  5th,  1861. 


OsseouB    Ezseotions. 


*  BT  H.  H.  TOLAND,  IL  D. 


In  consequence  of  the  difllcult^  experienced  by  surgeons  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century  m  arresting  hflemorrha|;e  after  amputation, 
they  sometimes  attempted  the  removal  of  small  portions  of  diseased  bone 
rather  than  subject  their  patients  to  the  danger  attending  more  formidable 
operations ;  but  the  exsection  of  the  articulating  extremity  of  a  large  bone 
was  not  performed  until  1758,  when  Wainum  removed  the  superior  portion 
of  the  humerus  in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  snoulder  joint 
These  operations  were  confined  to  tne  superior  extremities  until  1775,  when 
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Fdkin  of  Noithwich  exsected  the  knee,  and  Moreau  the  ankle  joint  in  1782. 
This  method  of  treating  cases  in  which  the  bones  of  the  articulations  were 
earioos,  was  not  generally  adopted,  eyen  by  eminent  surgeons,  until  long  after 
the  time  abo? e  specified,  and  not  extensively  even  at  present  if  the  number 
of  mutilated  individuals  that  exhibit  themselves  daily  m  our  streets  can  be 
regarded  a3  evidence. 

In  the  work  of  a  distinguished  English  surgeon,  published  as  late  as 
1857,  we  find  the  foUowmg  :— 

''Thus,  for  instance,  resection  of  the  os  calcis  may  be  required  for  caries 
of  that  bone,  whilst  if  the  whole  of  the  tarsus  is  affected,  amputation  is  the 
only  resource ;  also,  excision  of  the  wrist  is  not  an  operation  that  has  found 
much  hvot  with  surgeons,  the  great  objection  to  this  operation  being  that  it 
ii  foUowed  by  a  stifiT  and  useless  hand  and  arm." 

Notwithstanding  the  distinguished  author  of  the  above  quotation  enter- 
tiins  a  (Hfierent  opinion,  I  am  satisfied  that  exsection  is  always  preferable  to 
tmpotation,  except  in  cases  that  are  accompanied  with  such  constitutional 
sympUmis  as  would  contra-indicate  a  resort  to  preservative  surgery ;  such  as 
great  emaciation,  diarrhoea,  purulent  expectoration,  and  night  sweats,  accom- 
panied with  an  unequivocal  strumous  diathesis,  which  was  the  case  in  one 
mrtanoe  in  this  city  where  after  exsection  had  been  twice  attempted  without 
f^iki,  I  thought  that  amputation  of  the  arm  afforded  him  the  oest  chance 
for  Kfe,  which  it  did  prolong  by  removing  a  source  of  constant  pain  and  great 
constitutional  disturbance. 

CASE  L 

A  native  Califomian,  employed  by  CoL  Walker  in  Contra  Costa  county , 
aged  25  years,  and  otherwise  in  good  health,  had  the  left  wrist  joint  injured 
m  1857,  and  suffered  constantly  nrom  inflammation  and  its  consequences  until 
he  visited  San  Francisco,  in  October,  1859,  when  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
vere  c^ous,  accompanied  with  partial  anchylosis  of  the  fingers  of  that  hand. 
Beheying  that  the  hand  could  be  saved  and  rendered  useful  by  exsection  of 
the  diseased  bones,  an  incision  was  made  from  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
ndius  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
by  whksh  the  cu*pal  bones  were  exposed  without  dividing  the  extensor  ten- 
dona  of  the  fingers,  and  through  which  they  were  all  removed  with  tooth 
6ffceps  and  a  s^pel,  these  being  the  only  instruments  that  were  found  neces- 
stnr  for  that  purpose.  After  remaining  a  few  days  he  returned  home,  and  I 
£d  not  see  him  again  until  March,  ISS),  when  I  found  him  much  improved, 
although  still  suffering  from  pain,  accompanied  with  a  purulent  discharge 
vhich  escaped  an  inch  or  more  above  the  point  of  the  original  opening.  The 
lower  extremities  of  the  ulna  and  radius  naving  become  diseased,  were  re- 
DKyred  with  bone  forceps,  free  lateral  incisions  made  directly  over  the  diseased 
bones  without  dividing  any  of  the  tendons  of  the  fingers.  The  water  dresa- 
ii^  was  applied,  and  he  again  returned  home,  beinff  directed  to  flex  and 
extend  the  fingers  as  much  as  possible  ever>'  day,  until  the  stiffiiess  resulting 
from  want  of  exerdse  was  entirely  overcome. 

A  few  months  ago  he  visited  San  Francisco,  when  I  found  that  a  firm  and 
•oiid  substance  occupied  th^  site  of  the  original  bones.*  The  wrist,  although 
stHT  and  somewhat  enlarged,  was  healthy,  and  sufficient  strength  and  motion 
OQBted  in  the  fingers  to  enable  hun  to  hold  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  aud  both 
he  and  his  employer  think  that  his  hand  is  far  better  and  more  useful  than 
anything  artificiaj  that  could  be  either  constructed  or  applied. 

CASE  n. 
Kobert  Mitchell,  aged  about  45  years,  of  good  constitution,  injured  the 
fingerv  of  the  left  hand  very  slightly,  in  September,  1860,  which  being  fol- 
lowed by  violent  inflammation  of  the  hand  and  arm,  ultimately  resulted  in 
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eeuies  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radiuB  and  the  adjateent  carpal  bones, 
accompanied  with  pain  ana  a  profuse  purulent  discharge,  upon  which  th« 
constitutional  disturbance  and  existing  emaciation  depended.  He  readily 
consented  to  submit  to  exsection  of  the  diseased  bones,  and  on  December 
19th,  1860,  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made  oti 
the  radial  side  of  the  arm,  by  which  the  tendons  were  avoided  and  the 
diseased  bones  exposed.  The  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  was  remoted 
with  tooth  forceps,  without  the  aid  of  cutting  instruments,  and  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  radius  with  the  boile  forceps  ordinarily  found  in  amputating 
cases.  After  filling  the  cayity  with  wet  lint,  the  water  dresnng  was  applied, 
and  rest  enjoined  until  the  feorile  symptoms  subsided.  Now,  Jan.  19tn,  *6I, 
the  wound  has  nearly  closed,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  healthy ;  the  flexi- 
bility of  die  fingers  has  increased,  and  a  strong  probability  at  least  exists 
that  the  hand  will  not  only  be  preserved,  but  will  lilso  be  very  nseful,  in  a 
shorter  time  than  would  be  required  for  the  stump  to  cicatrize  after  an  am- 
putation. 

CASK  in. 

M.  L.,  aged  28  years,  and  of  feeble  constitution,  suffered  when  young 
with  pain  in  the  left  ankle  joint,  which  until  three  months  before  he  visited 
San  Francisco  produced  only  temporary  inconvenience.  In  June,  1860,  being 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  after  un- 
dergoing great  fatigue,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  affected  joint, 
which  was  accompanied  by  fever  and  other  evidences  of  constitutions  de- 
rangement In  two  or  three  weekf  suppuration  took  place,  and  finding  no 
improvement  in  his  condition,  he  applied  to  me  for  assistance,  October  1st, 
1860.  I  found  his  ankle  enlarged,  painful,  ulcerated,  and  discharging  a  quan- 
tity of  unhealthy,  purulent  matter  He  had  constant  fever,  was  greatly 
emaciated,  and  had  been  suffering  firom  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  a  troublesome  cough,  which,  after  a  careftil  examinatioD, 
I  supposed  resulted  more  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  excesnve 
drain  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  than  actual  pulmonary  disease,  and  if 
the  local  difficulty  could  be  controlled,  the  consequences  would  disappear. 
Being  willing  to  submit  to  any  treatment  that  promised  relief,  chloroform 
being  given,  an  incision  was  made  about  four  inches  long  upon  the  external 
side  of  the  ankle  joint,  extending  from  a  point  anterior  to  the  fibula  down- 
ward to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  small  toe.  UjMra  exposing  the  canty  of 
the  joint,  I  found  all  the  tarsal  bones  diseased,  which  were  removed  readily 
with  tooth  forceps  and  a  scalpel  They  were  entirely  denuded  of  periosteum, 
and  a  majority  detached  from  their  connection  with  the  surrounding  toft 
parts,  which  I  thought  very  extraordinary,  as  the  acute  symptoms  had  only 
existed  about  three  months.  The  extremities  of  the  oones  of  the  leg,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  metatarsus,  were  healthy,  and  consequently,  were  not 
disturbed.  The  cavity  from  which  tke  bones  were  removed  being  filled  with 
wet  lint,  the  water  dressing,  a  gutta  percha  splint,  and  a  bandage  were 
applied.  A  generous  diet,  with  porter,  was  then  prescribed,  with  anodynes 
at  night  when  considered  necessary  to  procure  sleep. 

By  the  1st  of  December,  1860,  his  weight  had  increased  fifty  pounds,  the 
cavity  was  filled  with  solid  matter,  the  discharge  had  almost  entirely  dis^ 
peared,  the  external  wound  nearly  cicatrized,  and  he  considered  himself 
sufficiently  well  to  return  home.  Pwm  the  condition  of  the  limb  when  last 
exammed,  I  feel  confident  that  but  little  delormity  will  remain,  and  by  a 
proper  observance  of  the  instructions  given  for  the  future  management  of 
the  case,  he  will  not  only  havp  a  useful  limb  but  also  considerable  motion  in 
the  ankle  joint. 

From  the  extent  of  the  local  disease  and  the  constitutional  condition  of 
the  patient,  this  case  presented  as  few  encouraging  symptoms  as  could  possi- 
bly exist,  and  yet  his  leg  was  preserved.    From  we  result  of  this  and  many 
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Other  cases  of  caries  ci  the  bones  of  the  articulations,  I  am  conTinced  that  it 
it  rarely  necessary  to  amputate  imless  the  patient  is  so  situated  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  obtain  the  attention  and  rest  which  are  required  under 
such  drcnmstances. 

CASE  IV. 

M.  S.,  aged  16  years,  and  apparently  m  good  health,  but  of  a  strumous 
diathesis,  consulted  me  alter  suffering  four  years  from  a  purulent  discharge 
nmi  the  middle  and  anterior  portion  of  the  right  leg.  The  tibia  was  carious 
for  sereral  inches,  and  a  portion  of  necrosed  bone  could  be  felt  through  the 
external  opening.  AtissUiesia  being  produced,  an  incision  tto^ee  inches  long 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  limb  and  the  diseased  bone  exposed.  The 
remoTai  of  the  carious  bone  with  the  trephine  and  chisel,  exposed  the  se- 
questrom  about  three  inches  long,  whicn  was  extracted  without  difficulty. 
The  usual  dressings  wdre  applied,  and  morphia  administered  when  the  rio- 
lence  of  the  pain  required  me  use  of  anodynes.  Although  three  small  bones 
escaped  with  the  pus  after  the  operation,  by  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  the 
external  wound  was  completely  cicatrized,  and  the  leg,  with  the  exception  of 
bdngsfightly  enlarged,  18  as  healthy  and  useful  as  before  tlie  existence  of 
the  msease.  In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  necrosis  would  not  have  been 
sufficient,  as  a  portion  of  the  shatt  of  the  tibia  was  carious,  and  required 
exsection. 

CASE  V. 

J.  B.,  an  intelligent  and  apparently  healthy  bov  of  13  years,  after  com- 
plaining of  pain  in  Uie  superior  and  external  part  of  the  right  thigh  for  some 
months,  his  physician  discovered  an  abscess  on  the  external  surface  and  near 
the  middle,  which  was  opened,  and  continued  to  discharge  freely  for  two  or 
three  months,  when  I  was  requested  to  see  him  in  consultation..  A  probe 
could  be  passed  upward  and  inward  six  inches  without  coming  in  contact 
with  disced  bone,  in  consequence  of  which  a  counter  opening  was  made, 
and  an  ineffectual  effort  to  close  the  nnus  by  iodine  injections,  bandages,  &c. 
On  the  23d  of  October,  1860,  we  determined  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the 
^fifficulty  by  laying  open  and  tracing  the  sinus  to  its  source,  commencing  at 
the  point  where  the  counter  opening  was  made,  and  five  or  six  inohes  above 
the  ulcer.  The  incision  was  extended  sufficiently  to  expose  the  trochanter 
ma)or,  which,  with  the  the  thigh  bone,  was  found  carious  to  the  extent  lon- 
gitadinally  of  three  inches,  and  included  about  half  of  its  diameter.  This 
was  remored  with  a  trephhie,  chisel,  and  bone  forceps,  and  had  been  coveted 
externally  by  a  thin  plate  of  new  bone  produced  by  the  periosteum  after  be- 
ing detadied,  which  prevented  the  probe  from  comins  m  contact  witn  tne 
denuded  surfiuTe.  This  patient  tecovered  so  rapidly  that  on  January  19th 
he  walks  almost  as  well  as  before  the  occurrence  of  the  difficulty,  and  u  ble 
to  attend  to  his  school  duties  without  incontepience,  pain  or  fatigue. 

CASE  VL 

J.  O.,  a  lad  aged  16  years,  emaciated  and  feeble,  consulted  me  Au|^ 
6th,  1860.  I  found  the  tibia  curved  anteriorly,  enlarged,  and  ulcerated  at 
^o  points,  one  near  the  knee,  and  the  other  about  two  inches  above  the 
ankle,  from  both  of  which  considerable  pus  discharged  daily. 

The  trephine,  chisel,  and  forceps  were  used  in  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
bone,  and  an  incision  made  upon  the  center  of  the  tibia  Where  the  enlarge- 
ment was  most  conspicuous.  This  patient  had  recovered  suficiently  in  four 
weeks  to  return  to  the  interior,  and  nas  long  since  considered  himself  per- 
fectly retfanred. 
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Personal. — Dr.  Trask  wHl  hereafter  have  the  management  of  Ihis  Journal,- 
editorially  and  financially,  until  further  notice. 


Diphtheria. — Emeiiea  in  full  doses  often  repeated  in  Croup  and  Diphiheniic 
Angina. — In  an  essay  published  by  us  in  1859,  on  Diphtheria,  we  said  "  first 
a  thorough  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  given  in  full  doses  and  laxxely  diluted,  so 
as  to  be  vomited  immediately.  This  should  be  repealed  daily  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days.''  Ck>nceming  this  treatment,  wnich  has  been  objected  to 
by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  we  have  no  reason  to  change  our  mind 
neither  on  theoretical  nor  experimental  grounds.  We  are  singularly  fortun- 
ate in  being  sunported  byM.  Bouchut,  (Hopital  St  Eugenie,)  who  has 
recently  (Novemoer  8th,  1860,  Gixz.  des  Hop,,)  furnished  six  columns  in 
support  of  emetics  in  full  doses  in  membranous  affections  of  the  fauces  and 
trachea.  His  success  has  been  almost  unilorm ;  he  gives  from  four  to  fifteen 
grains  of  ipecac  at  a  dose,  in  from  three  to  five  ounces  of  some  sweetened 
liquid.  Tartar  emetic  is  added  in  small  doses,  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  grain.  These  doses  are  given  coup  sur  coup,  that  is,  every  one,  two  or 
three  nours,  or  less  frequently  according  to  circumstances. 


A  Young  Man  presented  himself  to  us  a  few  days  since  with  great  atroi)hy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  right  leg,  and  talipes  equmus  of  same  foot,  resulting 
from  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  ankle  jomt.  He  had  had  his  tendo-Achilles 
divided  without  benefit.  He  could  not  bear  scarcely  any  weight  on  that  ex- 
tremity, in  fact  he  does  not  use  it,  but  walks  with  a  crutch.  On  attemj)ting 
to  walk  on  the  affected  foot,  he  suffers  severe  and  unendurable  pain  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  inner  maleolus  with  the  astrag- 
alus, and  also  alon^  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  face  of  the  latter  bone. 
He  has  been  suffenng  two  years  without  having  been  at  all  relieved,  though 
his  medical  advisers  are  in  every  way  capable. 

We  advised  first,  the  redivision  of  the  tendo-Achilles,  and  if  that  should 
again  fail  to  result  favorably,  eisection  of  the  partially  displaced  astragalus. 

The  same  day  another  youth  presented  himself  with  paralysis  of  ri^ht 
arm,  right  side  of  the  face,  and  of  some  of  the  muscles  employed  in  articu- 
lation, his  conversation  resembling  that  of  a  drunken  and  partially  deaf  per- 
son. His  eyes  did  not  act  in  harmony,  so  that  reading  was  excessively  and 
rapidly  fatiguing,  not  only  to  the  eyes  but  brain.  All  the  bilateral  functions 
in  the  reach  of  observation  seemed  perturbed.  He  said  it  had  come  upon 
him  within  six  months,  as  a  sequel  of  syphilis. 


The  Boy  we  trepanned,  mentioned  in  last  number,  has  not  suffered  any 
untoward  symptoms,  and  has  kept  about  his  play  as  usual  since  the  tenth 
day  after  tne  operation,  which  latter  period  we  insisted  on  his  being  kept 
qmet  much  against  his  inclination. 
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LiTBOTOMT. — Dr.  Toland  operated  for  stone  on  the  —  inst,  on  a  boy  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  The  concretion  was  a  solid,  double  convex,  equuateral- 
tziangoiar  body,  each  side  measuring  about  twelve  lines. 

Obituart. — ^In  our  present  number  we  are  called  upon  to  note  the  deaths 
of  |wo  of  our  professional  brethren,  both  residents  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne 
ooonihr. 

Tne  first  is  that  of  Dr.  Thompson.  The  cause  of  death  was  cerebral 
softening.  Ifr.  Thompson  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Bruns- 
widL,  Maine. 

The  second  is  that  of  Dr.  F.  Canton.  The  cause  of  death  was  apoplexy. 
For  several  years  Dr.  C.  has  sustained  an  excellent  hospital  at  Sonora.  i»r. 
Ganton  was  a  graduate  of  Montpelier,  France. 
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COMFEICBIUM  OP  HuMAN  HiSTOiOGT.  By  C.  Morel,  Professor  Agrege  a  la 
Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Strasbourg,  illustrated  by  twenty-eight  plates. 
Translated  and  edited  by  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.D.  New  York :  Bail- 
liere  Brothers,  440  Broadway.     1861. 

This  work  has  been  received,  and  we  are  obliged  to  the  publishers  for  so 
promptly  sending  us  just  the  book  we  wanted.  We  will  not  presume  to  say 
s  vord  o(  its  sdentihc  merits,  the  names  of  the  author  and  translator  being 
sufficient  guaranties  on  this  point.  It  contains  twenty-eight  well  executed 
Htbograph  plates,  which  comprise  many  hundred  distinct  figures,  each  drawn 
from  preparations  taken  from  the  human  subject,  and  magnified  400  times. 
There  is  one  feature  about  this  book  we  hope  to  see  generally  imitated  in 
medical  literature :  every  page  is  accompanied  with  side  notes  like  law  books. 
These  save  an  immense  amount  of  labor  in  searcliing  for  a  required  point 
The  scope  of  the  book  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  heads  of  chapters : 
Cells  and  Epithelial  Membranes  —  Fibres ;  Connecting  Tissue  —  Cardlage, 
Bone,  TeeUi— Muscular  Tissue — Elements  of  Nervous  Tissue — ^Vessels,  Ar- 
teries, Veins,  Capillaries,  and  Lymphatics  —  Glands  —  Skin  and  its  Append- 
ages—Intestinal  Mucous  Membrane — Organs  of  Sense ;  Explanation  of  the 
Plates. 

*  Histology,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  progressive  department  of  ana- 
toBucal  science,  and  its  rapidly  accumulating  faots  form  the  basis  of  modem 
phjaiobgy  and  pathology.  Still  in  its  youth,  it  is  advancing  steadily  from 
jm  to  year,  and  to  keep  pace  with  iu  progress,  we  must  cfraw  constantly 
vpon  aU  reliable  sources  of  information.  In  our  young  and  busy  country 
Utt  laborers  are  as  yet  too  few,  and  too  much,  of  necessity,  employed  in  the 
sctife  and  practical  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  to  institute  original  and 
lyftematic  researches  in  minute  anatomy  to  any  great  extent,  and  nence  we 
ttt  mainly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  it  to  our  brethren  uf  the  old 
vorid. 

'*To  solicit  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  subject  of  general  anato- 
ny,  tnd  to  fnmish  him  with  an  attractive  text^book  in  a  less  eJaborate  form 
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than  the  excellent  works  of  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy, 
&c.,  &C.,  is  the  object  with  which  I  have  prepared  the  present  volume  for  the 
press.  I  trust  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  an  introduction  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive works  on  the  subject,  ana  also  to  the  numerous  and  faithful  laborer* 
in  this  department  of  saence  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  most  successfully  cultivated.'' 

Sixth  Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  op  South  Carolina, 
relating  to  the  Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths, 
in  the  State,  for  the  year  ending  Deoember  31, 1859.  By  Robert  W. 
Gibbes,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

This  is  an  able  and  interesting  report  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cali- 
fornia has  no  adequate  system  of  registration.  All  the  professions  are 
especially  interested  in  the  natural  laws  which  govern  different  peoples.  It 
is  now  a  well  understood  fact  that  the  most  unimportant  acts  are  under  the 
control  of  great  general  laws.  For  example,  in  a  given  country,  the  weather 
and  crops  being  uniform,  just  about  the  same  number  of  persons  will  marry, 
at  the  same  ^es  and  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  even  to  a  month,  year 
after  year.  Tne  same  number  of  persons  will  commit  suicide  by  the  same 
means.  The  same  number  of  persons  will  forget  to  write  the  name  of  the 
pK)st-office  on  their  letters.  The  same  number  of  persons  will  die  by  suffoca- 
tion from  getting  some  solid  substance  lodged  in  the  throat  in  eatmg.  The 
came  number  of  conjugal  infidelities  will  occur,  &c.,  &c. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  will  occur  with  rigorous  exactness  from  year 
to  year,  or  decade  to  decade,  but  with  such  an  approximation  to  uniformity 
as  to  be  almost  appalling  to  reformers.  Even  the  spasmodic  acts  of  reform- 
ation and  relapsation  into  vicious  ways,  jsre  under  the  control  of  the  same 
hidden  but  not  undiscoverable  laws.  Individuals  change,  but  masses  pre- 
serve their  identity.  A  learns  to*  do  well,  while  6,  who  did  well  be&re, 
learns  to  do  evil. 

If  any  one  wishes  a  copy  of  the  above  mentioned  Report,  we  presume 
the  Registrar  would  send  it  by  maiL 

An  Epitome  op  Surgery.  By.  J.  Beadncll  Gill,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  An 
Epitome  of  Botany ;"  late  House  Surgeon,  etc.,  etc.,  at  the  London 
Hospital.    New  York :  BailHere  Brothers,  440  Broadway.     1860. 

This  is  a  neat  little  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  and  can  be  conveniently  .car- 
ried in  the  vest  pocket.  It  contains  a  homeopathic  amount  of  almost  every 
tbing  pertaining  to  the  science  and  art  of  surgery.  It  is  certainly  worth 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  (the  published  price)  to  any  one  in  or  out  of  the 
profession ;  but  we  cannot  form  the  most  remote  idea  for  what  Uterary  or 
scientific  piurpose  the  little  thing  was  published. 

Received  Arom  C.  H.  Cleavland,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  **  The  Physicians  Pocket 
Memorandum  for  IS^l.** 

This  is  the  best  and  the  most  convenient  thing  of  the  kind  we  hiiv«  y«c 
seen.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  paj^,  in  fine  type,  of  condensed  medi- 
cal and  surgical  information,  which  mxght  on  occasion  be  very  coiwenitnt. 
Please  send  me  another.    I  have  lost  the  one  you  sei^t  iqc. 
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On  the  Theory  and  Therapeutics  of  Convulsive  Diseases. 


BY  CHAKI.E8  BLAND  RADCLIFFE,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 

[Concluded  from  last  number.] 


111.    The  Theory  of  Spasm. 

1.  In  ctUalepsy,  the  state  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  a  corpse.  The  blood, 
indeed,  is  well-nigh  sta^ant  in  the  vessels;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  ear  to  the  chest  to  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  heart  continues  to  beat. 

In  tetantis  there  is  no  fever.  All  observers  are  agreed  upon  this  point. 
It  is  found  also,  that  the  spasms  are  apt  to  become  mure  general  and  more 
nolent  as  the  pulse  weakens  and  the  animal  heat  departs.  The  bouts  of 
spasm,  moreover,  are  distinctly  coincident  with  paroxysms  of  difficulty  of 
breathing;  and  in  this  way  the  spasm  would  seem  to  be  connected,  not  with 
excitement  of  the  circulation,  but  with  a  state  in  which  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  is  considerably  interfered  with.  And,  in  the  tetanus  caused  by  strych- 
nia, there  is  certainly  nothing  like  vascular  excitement ;  in^leed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Harley  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the 
addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  to  the  blood  might  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  blood, 
inasmuch  a»  it  diminished  by  two- thirds  the  power  which  the  blood  Has  of 
abiorbing  oxygen,  and  so  becoming  arterial. 

During  the  spasms  of  cholera,  the  skin  is  frigid,  clammy,  and  blue,  the 
breath  cola,  the  pulse  well-nigh  imperceptible ;  and  that  the  coincidence  of 
this  state  of  collapse  with  the  spasm  is  more  than  accidental  would  seem  to 
be  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  spasms  re\?oi  pari  passu  with  the  reaction 
of  recovery. 
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In  hydrophohid,  the  state  of  the  circulation  is  the  yery  opposite  of  fever, 
as  is  proved  by  the  cold  hands  and  feet,  the  perspiring  skin,  the  quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  the  sobbing  and  sighing  respiration,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  agitation,  spasm,  and  convulsion  increase  in  violence  as  the  circulation 
fails.  It  would  seem  also,  that  this  very  depression  of  circulation  must  be 
connected  with  the  agitation,  spasjn,  and  convulsion ;  for,  on  looking  over  the 
histories  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  I  find  that  there  was  less  agitation,  less 
spasm,  less  convulsion  where  the  circulation  was  Icm  depressed  than  usual. 

In  spasmodic  ergoUsm,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  pulse  presents  no  sign  of 
excitement  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  malady. 

In  the  "  early  rigidity"  of  cerebral  paral)  sis,  there  may  be  at  first  no  very 
evident  alteration  in  the  circulation,  and  the  heat  may  not  fail  below  the  ncn^- 
mal  standard ;  hut  before  long,  both  pulse  and  heat  fail  in  the  paralysed 
parts.  In  "  late  rigidity,"  the  local  circulation  is  always  feeble,  ana  the  heat 
m  the  part  is  kept  up  with  difficulty. 

In  acute  spinal  meningitis  there  may  be  symptoms  of  active  fever  at  the 
onset,  but,  if  so,  these  symptoms  very  shortly  lapse  into  those  belonging  to 
the  typhoid  condition.  Usually,  however,  the  symptoms  have  a  typhoid 
aspect  firom  the  beginning,  and  the  respiration  is  too  labored  and  imperfect 
to  allow  of  a  different  state  of  things.  In  acute  myelitis,  the  circulation  is 
utterly  without  power  i  and,  as  a  collateral  evidence  of  this  fact,  there  is  a 
marked  disposition  to  slough  in  aH  the  parts  subjected  to  pressure.  la 
chronic  spmal  meningitis,  and  in  chronic  myelitis,  the  state  is  one  of  hectic 
exhaustion. 

In  the  different  forms  of  minor  spasm  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  no 
eWdence  of  over-flction  in  the  circulation ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  when  tne  phe- 
nomena of  fever  are  mixed  up  with  the  spasm,  as  in  whooping-cough.  For 
what  is  the  fact  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  whoop,  which  is  the  audible  sign  of 
the  spasm,  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  febrile  or  catarrhal  stage 
hss  passed  off;  that  it  disappears  if  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  or  any  other  inflam- 
mation be  developed  in  the  course  of  the  malady ;  and  that  it  returns  again 
when  the  inflammation  has  departed.  In  this  case  also,  as  in  laryngismus 
stridulus,  the  way  in  which  the  spasm  is  mixed  up  with  the  phenomena  of 

Sartial  suffocation  is  an  argument  that  the  blood  is  imperfectly  arterialized 
uriug  the  spasm. 

2.  In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disorders  which  are  characterized  by 
spasm,  the  mental  state  is  indicative  of  exhaustion,  prostration,  or  inaction. 
In  catalepsy,  the  mind  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  or  else  lost  in  some  dreamy  vision. 
In  tetanus,  the  patient  is  alarmed,  absorbed  in  his  sufferings,  agitated.  The 
cramps  of  cholera  are  attended  by  indifference  to  the  future  and  utter  hope- 
lessness, than  which  there  can  be  no  surer  sign  of  utter  mental  prostration. 
In  hydrophobia,  everything  denotes  the  want  of  mental  enen^,  for  the  state 
is  an  exaggeration  of  delirium  tremens.  In  ergotism,  the  mental  state 
borders  closely  upon  fatuity.  In  both  forms  of  the  rigidity  of  cerebral  paral- 
ysis, early  as  well  as  late,  the  brain  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  white 
softening,  by  apoplectic  e^^ion,  by  red-softening,  or  in  some  other  way,  and 
the  mental  power.has  suftered  accordingly.  Nor  is  the  case  different  in  other 
forms  of  spasm. 

The  state  of  mind,  indeed,  ia  what  it  might  be  expected  to  be  from  the 
depressed  state  of  the  circulation ;  mad  the  depressed  state  of  the  circulation 
(to  use  once  more  the  argument  uaed  on  so  many  previous  occasions)  is  one 
which  necessitates,  as  it  would  seem,  a  corresponding  state  of  inaction,  not 
only  in  the  brain,  but  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Nor  do  there' appear  to  be  any  objections 
to  this  view  in  the  background. 

The  traces  of  inflammation  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  of  persons  dying  of  tetanus  need  be  no  such  objection.    It  ia 
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Cedent  tbat  inflammatioD  of  these  (Argans  or  their  coverings  is  not  an  essen- 
tiil  condition  of  the  disease,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  —as  in  those  occurring 
in  Guy's  Hospital  since  1825 — ^there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such  a 
lesion.  Nay,  it  may  eren  be  said  that  the  inflammation,  where  present,  had 
served  to  mitigate  or  -antagonize  the  tetanic  contractions ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  these  contractions  may  be  developed  in  their  most  violent  and  perfect 
form  where  inflammation  is  most  unequivocally  absent,  and  that  the  contrac- 
tions may  be  absent  where  (as  in  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  cord  or 
its  membranes  resulting  from  accident)  inflammation  is  most  unequivocally 
present. 

In  hydrophobia,  also,  as  in  tetanus,  the  cases  in  which  traces  of  cerebro- 
spinal inflammation  are  not  found  after  dea^h  are,  to  say  the  ieast,  c[uite  as 
numerous  as  the  cases  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  hence  il  is  equally 
impossible  to  suppose  that  such  inflammation  is  essential  to  the  malady.  It 
must  be  understood,  also,  that  the  traces  of  inflammation  in  hydrophobia  are 
met  with  almost  anywhere  and  everywhere ;  and  thus  it  may  be  conjectured, 
with  no  small  share  of  reason,  that  the  inflammation  in  this  malady  is  in 
reality  a  depurative  process  by  which  the  system  strives  to  rid  itself  of  the 
virus,  and  that  traces  of  inflammation  are  not  usually  found  because  death 
has  happened  before  there  had  been  time  for  the  development  of  them. 
This  vagueness  in  the  seat  of  the  traces  of  inflammation  is  well  seen  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  forty-six  cases  of  hydrophobia  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Rad- 
clsSe,  of  Guildford  streej;. 

And  certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membranes  is  necessarily  concerned  in  the  production  of  spasm. 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  held  that  the  inflammation  has  antagonized  or 
mitigated  the  spasm.  For  if  violent  and  general  tetanic  symptoms  m^  be 
developed  in  cases  where  the  spinal  cord  is  altogether  untouched  by  inflam- 
mation, as  in  many  cases  of  tetanus;  and  i^  as  is  certainly  th^  case,  the 
tetanic  sjrmptoms  aie  comparatively  slight  and  confined  to  the  back  and  neck, 
where  the  spinal  cord  is  actually  and  unmistakably  inflamed,  is  it  not  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  inflammation  has  had  the  efiect  of  antagonizing  or  mitigating 
the  spi»m? 

As  in  the  different  varieties  of  tremor  and  convulsion,  therefore,  so  in  the 
different  varieties  of  spasm,  the  facts  would  seem  to  be  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  idea  that  the  muscles  are  provoked  to  excessive  contraction  by  ex- 
eessive  stimulation  of  any  kind.  The  facts,  it  would  seem,  are  at  complete 
variance  with  this  idea,  and  in  as  complete  harmony  with  that  theory  of 
muscular  motion  which  was  propoundedin  the  first  lecture.  It  would  seem, 
in  short,  that  the  key  to  the  pathology  Is  supplied  by  the  physiology,  and 
that  the  physiology  is  confirmed  and  established  by  the  patholog)'.  It  is  the 
tame  story  throughout    • 

IL — ^THE  THERAPEUTICS  OF  C0NTUI8IVE  DISEASES. 

Arguing  horn  the  physiological  end  pathological  premises,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  fact  of  tremor,  or  convulsion,  or  spasm,  can,  in  no  single 
instance,  be  urged  as  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of  *'  lowering  measures.*'  It 
may  be  inferred,  indeed,  that  the  great  desideratum  in  every  convulsive  affec- 
tion is  a  more  vigorous  circulation  and  a  purer  blood,  and  that  the  remedies 
to  be  sought  after  will  be  those  which  brmg  about  these  changes.    - 

I.  I  know  of  no  facts  which  show  that  a  low  diet  is  beneficial  in  epilepsy. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  of  many  instances  where  the  patient  has  been 
undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  abandonment  of  such  a  diet.  The  meals,  of 
course,  must  always  be  regulated  so  as  to  guard  the  stomach  from  an  over- 
load of  food ;  but  of  the  two  evils,  abstinence  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
repletion.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  stomach  of  a  confirmed  epileptic 
can  vev&t  be  allowed  to  remain  entirely  empty,  without  some  risk  of  an  attack^ 
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AJs  a  rule,  also,  stimulanU,  of  one  kind  or  another,  would  Heem  to  be  Tery 
Rerviceable.  In  some  cases,  it  ih  true,  malt  liquors  raav  be  obji^ctionable ;  but 
in  these  cases  it  will  generally  be  fourd  that  unquestionable  good  will  result 
from  a  proper  allowance  of  sherry,  weak  brandy-and-water,  or,  better  still,  of 
claret.  Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  epileptics,  and  nervous  patients  generally^ 
will  have  good  reason  to  overlook  the  shortcomings  of  the  recent  treaty  by 
which,  at  reasonable  rates,  they  will  be  able  to  substitute  the  light  wines  of 
France  for  the  fiery  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  strong  ales  of  our 
own  breweries.  Coffee,  also,  would  seem  to  be  a  more  suitable  beverage  than 
its  less  stimulating  companion,  tea,  particularly  at  an  early  period  of  the  day. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  of  extreme  importance  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
effete  matters  in  the  bowels,  and  to  remove  such  accumulation  when  it  has 
taken  place ;  out  whether  purgatives  are  the  proper  remedies  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  If  the  bowels  do  not  act  with  sufficient  regularity,  there  is  in  all 
probability,  some  error  in  the  diet — some  excess  of  animal  food,  some  defi- 
ciency of  culinary  vegetables  and  fruit ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is, 
obviously,  to  correct  this  error.  And  this  is  often  all  that  is  wanted,  if  care 
be  taken  to  explain  to  the  patient  that  his  bowels  caruact  without  purgatives, 
and  that  he  need  not — particularly  if  advanced  or  advancing  in  life — ^be  alto- 
gether cast  down  if  now  and  then  they  do  not  act  ever}-  day.  Indeed,  if  the 
diet  be  properly  regulated,  and  this  explanation  made,  the  patient  will  gen- 
erally have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  tongue  clean,  when  he  remembers 
to  look  at  it,  and  of  forgetting  his  stomach  and  bowels  altogether. 

Or  if  the  result  be  not  quite  so  satisfactor)',  an  occasional  injection  of  cold 
water  or  brine,  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  will  rarely  fail  to  set  matters 
right,  and  that  without  disturbing  the  digestion  in  any  way,  or  producing 
disagreeable  feelings  of  depression  or  irritability. 

As  to  the  rest,  it  appears  to  be  advisable  to  order  the  habits  in  such  a  way 
as  to  save  the  strength  as  much  as  possible.  Proper  exercise  is,  of  course, 
necessary ;  gymnastic  exercises,  by  which  the  cnest  is  expaiided,  and  the 
respiratory  capacity  increased,  are  valuable  adjuvants  ;  but  it  is  no  less  cer- 
tain that  muscular  exertion  upon  or  beyond  the  verge  of  fatigue  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  common  cause  of  the  epileptic  attack.  As  a  rule,  also,  it 
wculd  seem  that  epileptics  require  more  than  the  average  amount  of  sleep, 
to  enable  them  to  recover  from  the  multifarious  fatigues  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  more  strictly  medical  part  of  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  is  a  subject  of 
no  small  difficulty.  The  treatment  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  when  almost  all  disorders  were  referred  to  inflammation  or  over- 
action  of  one  kind  or  other.  Practically  the  lancet  is  now  abandoned,  and 
leeches  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  left  undisturbed  in  their  swampy  homes ; 
practically,  also,  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  habit  to  distress  the  stomach  and 
bowels  by  the  frequent  use  of  strong  purgatives  or. emetics ;  and  this  change 
may  be  appealed  to  as  an  argument  that  "  lowering  measures"  had  disap- 
pointed the  hopes  of  those  ^^  no  had  tried  them  so  long  and  so  patiently,  and 
who  gave  them  up  so  unwillingly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  change  has 
come  over  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  and  the  remedies  at  present  most  in 
vogue  in  this  country  are  certain  preparations  of  zinc,  copper,  and  silver,  par- 
ticularly the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper. 

The  present  fancy  for  oxide  of  zinc  has  been  caught  from  M.  Herpin,  who 
has  devoted  a  substantial  volume  to  the  purpose  of  showing  that  many  cases 
of  epilepsy  may  be  cured  by  the  vigorous  and  persevering  use  of  this  remedy. 
In  tnis  work,  M.  Herpin  relates  thirty-eight  cases  of  epilepsy  or  epileptiform 
disease,  in  nearly  all  of  which  he  gave  the  oxide  of  zinc ;  but,  as  I  have  else- 
where shown,  the  favorable  opinion  of  this  physician  as  to  the  \-irtue  of  this 
medicine  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by  an  analysis  of  those  cases.  It  would 
appear,  moreover,  that  M.  Herpin  himself  has  become  less  confident  than  he 
was  in  1852,  when  he  wrote  the  work  in  question,  for  a  more  recent  state- 
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ment  is  "  que  Toxydc  de  zinc,  ne  cessant  point  d*etre  conyenable  pour  les 
enftms  et  les  ▼ieillards,  echoue  tres  souvent  chez  les  adults.*'  M.  Delaaiauve, 
who  quotes  these  words,  tells  us  that  one  reason  for  this  change  of  opinion  was 
the  absolute  failure  of  an  experiment  in  the  Bicetre,  in  which  oqe  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  establishment,  M.  Moreau,  treated  eleven  adult  epileptics'  in 
erexT  particular  after  M.  Herpin's  method.  M.  Oelasiauve  also  tells  us  that 
M.  Herpin  now  gives  the  preference  to  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  in 
the  treatment  of  adults.  I^might  argue,  also,  that  his  faith  is  even  snaken 
m  this  remedy,  for  I  have  recently  had  more  than  one  patient,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  under  him,  in  whose  case  he  abandoned  the  copper  after  a  very 
•hort  trial,  and  trusted  to  a  vegetable  simple,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
presently.  Nor  can  I  speak  favorably  as  to  the  results  of  the  trials,  nine  in 
number,  in  which  I  gave  oxide  of  zinc  after  M.  Herpin's  method ;  and  my 
cxpCTJence  ift  this  respect  agrees  fully  with  that  of  my  friend  and  colleague 
Dr.  Alarcet,  who,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  in  this  country,  has  put 
this  mode  of  treatment  to  the  test  of  experience.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  follow  that  zinc  is  of  no"^•alue  in  epilepsy.  On  the  contrary,  the  proba- 
^"^'  **»  ^^at  it  is  a  remedy  of  considerable  value  in  the  proper  case  and  in 
moderate  dose ;  and  this  opinion  is  not  a  little  supported  by  the  beneficial 
r^lt«  which  Dr.  Marcet  has  recently  found  to  attend  its  use  in  many  forms 
01  i^fTvous  excitability.  Oi  the  other  preparations  of  zinc  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  action  for  good  or 
evU  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  oxide. 

It  is  ndt  easy  to  obtain  any  sound  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  ammonio- 
riS^^**  of  copper  in  epilepsy.  Speaking  of  the  cases  recorded  in  his  pub- 
liabed  work,  M.  Herpin  says  that,  mcluding  relapses,  he  obtained  fourteen 
corci  m  eighteen  patienU ;  but  when  these  cures  are  fairly  analyzed,  they  do 
"u*  ^^  out  to  be  a  whit  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  oxide  of  zinc.  Nor  do  I  know  of  anything  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  the 
expenence  of  others.  For  myself  I  ought  scarcely,  perhaps,  to  express  an 
opmion,  for  I  have  never  given  the  medicme  a  fair  thai ;  but  I  have  met  with 
several  patients  who  have  taken  it,  under  the  advice  of  other  physicians,  and 
of  these  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  a  few,  on  being  asked  how 
they  were  affected,  have  said  that  they  felt  more  nervous  while  taking  it,  and 
that  no  beneficial  change  was  produced  in  the  fits. 

n  ith  respect  to  nitrate  of  silver  little  need  be  said.  I  have  had  three 
patieiiis  under  my  care  whose  skin,  before  they  saw jne,  had  been  tinged  of  a 
dismal  gray  color,  and  whose  fits  had  been  worsa,  rather  than  better,  during 
the  time  th^y  were  taking  the  silver  j  and  many  cases  are  on  record  which 

M  rIi*S        ^^*^  ^^^  happen  without  any  countervailing  good. 

•♦  Of  all  the  metallic  remedies,**  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  I  should  prefer  some 
preparation  of  zinc  or  iron  ;**  and  I  believe  there  are  signs  of  change  of  opin- 
ion m  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful  men,  und  that  before  long  iron  may  be 
placed  before  zinc,  and  not  after  it.  If,  as  has  been  said,  the  inferences  from 
the  premises  is  that  the  desideratum  in  epilepsy  is'  a  more  vigorous  circula- 
h^^  ^^iJ^  ^"^^^  blood,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  iron  may  not  unfrequently 
be  wanted  ;  and  this  expectation  is  not  belied  by  my  own  experience.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  this  reme- 
dy fails  to  bringa  bout  any  beneficial  result,  and  where  harm  rather  than  good 
may  be  said  to  attend  its  use. 

In  many  cases,  also,  another  common  remedv,  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Watson's  chapter  on  epilepsy,  and  which  is  also  overlooked  by  almost 
every  other  author,  would  seem  to  do  good.  This  is  quinine.  But  with  this 
rcnaedy,  as  with  iron,  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  tnere  are  other  cases  in 
which,  to  sav  the  least,  the  good  done  is  not  unequivocal. 

In  a  word,  it  is  exceedingly  difficutl,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
to  decide  as  to  the  value  of  these  remedies  in  epilepsy ;  but  that  zinc  is  no 
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specific,  and  that  the  common  tonics  mentioned  are  not  of  themselves  suffi- 
aent,  must,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  confession  of  every  one  who  has  had  suflBcient 
experience  in  the  matter. 

Where,  then,  must  we  turn  for  what  is  wanting  ?  Is  it  to  remedies  of  a 
directly  stimulating  character  ?  Is  it  to  remedies  which  may  be  supposed  to 
purify  the  blood  from  certain  matters  which  ought  to  be  excreted,  but  which 
being  retained  produce  a  depressed  or  oppressed  state  of  the  circulation  ? 

"  If,"  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  I  were  called  upon  to  name  any  single  drug 
from  which,  in  ordinary  cases  of  epilepsy,  I  should  most  hope  for  relief,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  oil  of  turpentine.  And  I  find  that  other  physicians 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Dr.  Latham  the  elder  was,  I  l)elieve, 
the  first  person  who  made  known  its  efficacy  in  this  disorder.  Foville  states 
that  he  has  seen  excellent  effects  from  it  It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Perceval  in  the  'Dublin  Hospital  Reports.'  It  is  not  given  in  large  doses, 
but  in  smaller  ones  frequently  repeated ;  from  half  a  drachm  every  six  hours.** 
And  that  turpentine  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  epilepsy,  very  valuable,  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever. 

Another  remedy  which  puts  in  its  claim  for  approval  is  valerian.  This  is 
a  very  favorite  remedy,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  its  claims, 
though  not  equal  to  those  of  turpentine,  appear  to  be  in  every  way  deserpng 
of  attention.  Recommended  by  Aretceus  and  Dioscorides,  and  in  use  ever 
since,  it  was  never  other  than  a  favorite  remedy.  Now  the  prominent  action 
of  valerian  is  that  of  a  stimulant — an  action  depending^  upon  the  presence  of 
a  composite  volatile  oil,  of  which  one  portion  is  a  volatile  acid,  capable  of 
forming  a  salt  with  bases,  and  known  under  the  name  of  valerianic  acid ;  and 
it  is  a  natural  question,  after  what  we  know  of  turpentine,  whether  the  stim- 
ulating action  of  the  drug  does  not  show  that  it  may  be  efficacious,  and 
explain  the  secret  of  its  efficacy. 

It  is  somewhat  significant  also,  that  the  adinian  paltutre  is  one  of  the 
four  principal  remedies  to  which  M.  Herpin  has  pinned  his  faith ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  one  to  which  he  gives  precedence.  These  four  remedies, 
ranked  in  the  position  belonging  to  them  in  an  ordre  de  merite,  are  — selinum 
palustre,  aramcinio-sulphate  of  copper,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  valerian.  Now, 
selinum  phlustre  is  an  unbelliferous  plant,  of  which  several  grammes  may  be 
taken  at  once ;  and,  on  questioning  three  or  four  patients  who  have  taken  it, 
the  answer  was  that  they  jvere  warmed  and  comforted  by  it.  In  other  words, 
its  action  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  feeble  stimulant. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefoie, — believing  that  a  more  active  state 
of  the  circulation  is  a  desideratum  in  epilepsy,  and  having  these  practical 
arguments  in  favor  of  turpentine  and  valerian, — a  sufficiently  natural  question 
was  whether  camphor,  naphtha,  or  ether  in  its  various  forms,  or  any  of  the 
stimulant  gum-resins,  or  musk,  or  castor,  or  some  other  stimulant  would  be 
of  use  in  epilepsy.  Nor,  if  I  can  read  aright  th^  lessons  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, is  the  answer  different  from  what  might  be  expected. 

That  camphor  is  often  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  epilepsy  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind.  In  doses  of  about  three  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  for 
a  time,  I  have  seen  such  results  as  to  Justify  me  in  ascribing  to  camphor  all 
the  virtues  belonging  to  turpentine,  with  this  addition  in  its  favor — that  it  is 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  that  it  exercises,  or  seems  to  exercise,  a 
directly  quieting  influence  over  the  generative  and  urinary  organs. 

Naphtha  also  would  seem  to  have  the  advantages  without  the  disadvan- 
tagen,  of  turpentine.  In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  and  taken 
for  some  time,  I  have  often  had  what  seemed  to  me  unequivocal  evidence  of 
its  beneficial  action.  As  a  rule,  also,  a  patient  soon  becomes  indifferent  to 
the  taste,  particularly  if  it  has  been  redistilled  more  than  once. 
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Of  the  stimulant  gum-resin,  my  experience  is  not  very  amule ;  but  I  think 
I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  myself  that,  in  several  cases,  tney  are  of  con- 
■iderable  value.     Of  musk  and  castor  I  have  no  experience. 

With  respect  to  the  different  forms  of  ether,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  chloric 
ether,  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  and  so  on,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  great  value  as  occasional  remedies ;  and  the  fume  may  be  said  of  am- 
monia. In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  only  to  this  class  of  remedies  we 
can  trust  for  warding  off  a  fit  In  some  cases,  also,  ammonia  would  seem  to 
be  of  much  use  as  an  alkali  in  a  point  of  view  of  wluch  we  have  now  to  speak. 
Bat  however  beneficial  stimulants  may  be,  it  is  necessary  to  confess  that  they 
will  not  do  all  that  is  wanted.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  if  something  were 
wanted  which  will  carry  out  the  secoud  indication,  and  ensure — what  has 
been  spoken  of  as — a  purer  condition  of  the  blood.  Nor  are  we  here  alto- 
gether in  the  ^oik. 

**  About  fourteen  months  ago,**  wrote  Sir  Cliarles  Locock  in  1853,  **  I  was 
applied  to  by  the  parents  of  a  lady  who  had  had  hysterical  epilepsy  for  nine 
years,  and  had  tried  all  the  remedies  that  could  be  thought  or  by  various 
medical  men  (myself  amongst  the  number)  without  effect  This  patient 
began  to  take  bromide  of  potassium  last  March  twelvemonth,  having  just 
pasted  one  of  her  menstrual  periods,  in  which  she  had  two  attack?.  She 
took  ten  grains  three  times  a  day  for  three  months  ;  then  the  same  dose  for 
a  fortnight  previous  to  each  menstrual  period ;  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months  she  has  taken  them  for  only  a  week  before  menstruation.  The  result 
has  been  that  she  has  not  had  an  attack  during  the  whole  of  the  period.  I 
have  also  tried  the  remedy  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases,  and  it  has  only  failed 
in  one,  and  in  that  one  the  patient  had  fits  not  only  at  the  times  of  menstru- 
ation, but  also  in  the  intervals.'' 

In  using  bromide  of  potassium  in  these  cases,  Sir  Charles  Locock's  object 
was  to  calm  an  erotic  disposition,  which  attended  and  aggravated  the  epileptic 
^rmptoms,  and  this  end  may  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  was  answered. 
but  this  is  certainly  not  the  only  way  in  which  this  remedy  acts  beneficially. 
On  the  contrary,  after  trying  it  m  scores  of  cases  during  the  last  t^  o  years,  I 
can  testify  that  bromide  of  potassium  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  cases 
where  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  an  erotic  disposition.  I  can  testify, 
indeed,  that  this  remedy  has  proved  more  or  less  serviceable  in  cases  the 
most  ctissimilar  in  character — so  serviceable  that  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Locock  ought  always  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  every  epileptic, 
and  by  many  suffering  from  other  kinds  of  conviusive  disorder.  Uow  to  ex- 
plain the  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine  is  no  very  easy  matter ;  but  I  am 
mclined  to  think  that  this  in  part  at  least,  is  by  an  alterative  action  upon  the 
blood  analogous  to  that  produced  by  iodide  of  potassium  and  common  salt- 
an actioQ  by  which,  possibly,  the  blood  may  be  kept  free  from  compounds 
anabgous  to  uric  acid.  And  this  I  do,  because  for  a  lon^  time  I  have  found 
decided  benefit  from  occasional  doses  of  a  mixture  containing  bicarbonate  of 
potass  and  iodide  of  potassium,  with  or  without  a  drop  or  two  of  tincture  of 
colchicum  or  wine  of  white  hellebore.  At  any  rate,  the  alkaline  character  of 
the  compound  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  for  on  looking 
over  abont  thirty  cases  in  which  1  tried  bromide  of  iron,  as  well  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  1  find  that  in  the  majority  the  latter  preparation  had  a  more 
beneficial  action  than  the  former. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  healthy  action  of  the  kidney, 
and  of  every  organ  by  which  the  blood  is  kept  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  essential 
to  the  snccessfiu  treatment  of  epilepsy. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  thousand  specifics  which 
have  been  recommended  from  time  to  tim§  ?  What,  amonest  others  of 
strychnia,  belladonna,  conium,  cotyledon,  umbilicus,  poudre  de  Neuchatel, 
tracheotomy,  and  cauterizations? 
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Slrychnutj  aa  all  know,  was  a  favorite  remedy  with  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall ;  but  the  dose  was  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  much  good  came  of  it  Dr.  Hall,  indeed,  distinctly 
allowed  that  harm  is  done  if  the  dose  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  of  the  drug. 

Belladonna — a  remedy  recommended  by  Stoerk,  and  used  some  years 
afterwards  by  MM.  Debreyne  and  Bretonneau — has  been  again  brought  into 
notice  by  M.  Trousseau,  who  says  he  has  employed  this  remedy  for  twelve 
years,  and  always  had  under  treatment  from  eight  to  ten  patients.  He  says, 
further,  that  oi  150  persons  so  treated,  20  have  been  cured,  or,  at  any  rate» 
that  their  fits  have  not  returned ;  and  that  M  Black e,  who  employed  it  during 
the  same  period  in  a  large  private  practice,  has  met  with  a  like  proportion  of 
successes  and  failures.  It  is  a  fair  question,  however,  whether  13  per  cent  of 
successes  (which  mav,  possibly,  in  part  at  least,  be  explained  in  a  different 
way)  can  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  rem- 
edy ;  and  this  tn^  more,  as  other  practitioners,  M.  Delasiauve  amongst  the 
number,  have  been  less  successful  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  my 
impression  would  be  that  belladonna  is  of  very  doubtful  value.  Nor  is  a  more 
favorable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  respecting  eonium,  I  have  tried  this  rem- 
edy in  several  cases,  in  small  and  also  in  full  doses ;  but  the  result  was  no 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  had  been  abready  arrived  at  by  Professor 
Schroeder  Van  cler  K.olk. 

With  regard  to  cotyledon  uwhilicuSt  it  is  cot  veir  easy  to  believe  in  any 
powers  be}'ond  those  which  may  be  derived  from  the  imagination  acting  upon 
a  new  and  innocent  medicine.  It  is  very  possible,  also,  that  some  part  of  the 
benefit,  where  there  has  been  any  benefit,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  leaving  off 
of  some  le&s  innocent  drug. 

Poudre  de  JSTeuchaid  is  a  remedy  which  has  some  credit  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  has  lately  been  brought  prominently  under  our  notice  by  having 
been  given  in  some  of  the  cases  recorded  by  M.  Herpin.  And  what  is  this 
remedy  ?  It  is  none  other  than  the  powder  of  iaupe  grille — ^in  plain  Eng- 
lish, fried  mole.  It  is,  indeed,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  animal  remains,  of  a 
more  objectionable  character,  fried  or  otherwise,  were  offered  to  the  unhappy 
epileptic.  In  justice  to  M.  Herpin,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  this  out-of-the-way  remedy.  He  only  tries  it  when  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

And  certainly  it  must  be  allowed  that  iracheotomy  does  not  realize  all  the 
original  hopes  of  Dr.  Marshall  HalL  It  does  not  always,  perhaps  usually, 
make  the  convulsion  slighter.  It  does  not  prevent  danger,  for  (as  I  have 
shewn  elsewhere)  of  the  few  patients  upon  whom  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed, three  have  died  either  in  the  fit,  or  in  connexion  with  the  fit,  and  of  the 
three  the  opening  was  free  from  all  obstruction,  at  least  in  one.  The  first 
two  cases,  indeetf,  were  calculated  to  damp  the  hopes  of  any  one  less  sanguine 
than  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  a  boatman,  aged 
twenty-four,  euileptic  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  whose  fits  were  frequent 
and  severe.  Ine  operation  was  performed  by  the  late  Mr.  Cane,  of  Uxbridge, 
during  a  fit  of  **  asphyxial  coma,**  which  had  lasted  nineteen  hours.  The 
relief  was  immediate,  and  for  some  months  afterwards  the  fits  were  bbsent; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  operation,  the  patient,  not  liking  the 
urgling  noise  and  the  muteness  consequent  upon  the  unnatural  openine  in 
is  windpipe,  had  chosen  to  wear  the  tube  with  its  opening  carefully  corked 


his  ^ 

up.  This  information  I  had  from  Mr.  Cane  himself. '  Very  soon  afterwards 
the  man  ^as  lost  sight  of,  having  been  discharged  from  his  situation  for 
drunkenness.  In  the  second*  case,  that  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  dfioth 
happened  in  a  Jit  about  twenty  months  after  the  operation,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  tube  was  open  at  the  time.    It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  fits  continued 
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after  the  operation,  possibly  a  little  less  frequently  and  severely,  but  decid- 
edhr  of  the  same 

As  to  the  value  of  eavierixin^  the  Iwrynx,  it  is  less  easy  to  come  to  a  con- 
dutioD.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  says  that  a  third  of  his  epileptic  guinea-pi^ 
were  cured  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  all  the  rest,  with  the  excep- 
tion pf  two  or  three,  were  relieved ;  and  he  suggests  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment  in  epilepsy.  A  little  later,  Dr.  Eben  Watson,  of  Glasgow,  recom- 
mended a  nroilar  mode  of  treatment,  and  relates  three  cases— two  by  himself, 
and  one  by  Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York — ^in  which  the  treatment  appears 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  benefit  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  also  lays  stress  upon 
eauiertzation  in  other  partSt  as  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  aura  originates,  and  he  prefers  the  moxa  or  hot 
iron  to  milder  measures.  Tliis  practice,  he  tells  us,  proved  very  successful  in 
his  epileptic  guinea-pigs.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  furnishes  us  with 
■ome  additional  facts  in  favor  of  courUtr-irritants  as  a  means  of  cure  in  epi* 
lepey ;  and  not  only  so,  but  he  gives  a  hint  which  may  proye  to  be  of  some 
practical  value,  in  pointing  out  the  lar}iix,  and  the  locality  in  which  the  aura 
originates,  as  sites  m  which  **  counter-irritation''  may  be  especially  Ber\iceable. 
Now,  the  verdict  of  past  experience  is  very  much  in  favor  of  counter-irritants, 
and  I  can  well  believe  that  this  verdict  is  true — true  because  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  counter-irritant  mav  for  the  time  rouse  the  sluggish  circulation 
of  the  epileptic  towards  a  pitch  of  safety,  and  because  the  discharge  may  tend 
to  rid  the  blood  of  some  impurity ;  but  my  own  experience  in  this  maitter  is 
too  limited  to  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  epileptic  fit  little  need  be  said.  As 
a  rule,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  patient  does  not  injure 
himself;  that  the  head  is  not  allowed  to  hang  too  low;  ^nd  that  any  neck- 
lace or  neckerchief  be  loosened.  If  salt  be  at  hand,  a  spoonful  may  be  put 
into  the  mouth ;  if  water  be  within  reach,  a  little  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the 
fiice,  though  the  advantages  of  such  a  practice  are  scarcely  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  disadvantages  and  risks  arising  from  wetted  garments.  In 
ordinary  epilepsy,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  chlo- 
roform, as  it  may  be  in  some  prolonged  epileptiform  afiections;  but  if  the 
convulsive  stage 'is  unuusually  prolonged,  no  remedy  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriate  and  effectual. 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  therapeutics  of  epilepsy,  we 
may  say  with  Marshall  Hall — "  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 
The  idea  of  a  remedy  for  the  disease  is  unphilosophical ;  and  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  a  well-advised  plan,  embracing  every  means  of  good,  and 
avoiding  every  means  of  harm." 

2.  A  single  word  must  serve  for  what  has  to  be  said  upon  the  therapeu- 
tics of  other  convulsive  diseases.  Where  these  diseases  are  of  a  chronic 
diaracter,  whether  the  convulsive  symptom  be  tremor,  con\'ulsion,  or  spasm, 
it  matters  not  which,  there  appears  no  reason  for  adopting  an  opposite  plan 
of  treatmeift  to  that  which  has  appeared  to  be  necessary  in  ordinary  epilepsy. 
NtJr  does  the  case  appear  to  be  diflerent  where  the  convulsive  symptom  is 
associated  with  disease  of  an  acute  character.  Inflammation,  in  itself,  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  sound  argument  for  the  adoption  of  lowering  measures ; 
and  if  inflammation  in  itself  does  not  call  for  these  measures,  it  certainly  does 
not  follow  that  a  louder  call  is  made  by  the  occurrence  of  tremor,  or  convul- 
wm,  or  spasm,  before  or  after  the  inflammation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
natural  inference  from  the  premises  is,  that  the  convulsive  movement  might 
often  have  been  prevented  by  more  carefully  husbanding  the  strength  of  the 
]Mtient.  According  to  the  premises,  indeed,  the  presence  of  tremor,  convul- 
sion, «or  spasm,  would  be  a  reason  for  transfusing  blood,  rather  than  for 
abstracting  blood,  except,  perhaps,  in  one  single  case,  and  this  is  where,  from 
the  unusual  prolongation  and  severity  of  the  asphyxia  in  a  first  attack,  there 
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ifi  danger  of  haemorrhage  into  the  brain  and  lungs.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  practical  objection  to  this  view,  for  all  must  admit  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  a  lowering  plan  of  treatment  in  acute  con- 
vulsive disorders.— ZiOrMfon  Lancet,  Sept. 


Russian  Civil  Hospitals  in  1858.— According  to  the  report  for  1858,  just 
issued  by  the  Russian  Government,  the  entire  number  of  persons  received 
into  these  in  1858  amounted  to  293,153,  of  which  number  246,747  recovered, 
24,583  died,  and  21,823  remained  under  treatment ;  so  that  the  mortality 
was  about  83.85  per  1000.  Inflammatorvi  rheumatic,  gastric,  and  espedally 
catarrhal  fever  occupied  the  first  rank.  No  part  of  the  Empire  escaped  the 
influenza,  but  nowhere  did  it  exhibit  marked  malignity.  The  same  ooserva- 
tion  may  be  made  concerning  ague,  which,  however,  assumed  a  bad  form  in 
the  St  Petersburg  district  In  several  places  Fowler's  solution  was  found  to 
be  of  efficacVf  white  the  preparations  of  bark  were  of  little  service.  Of  typhus 
and  typhoid  there  were  20,062  cases,  with  15,556  recoveries  and  3415  deaths. 
Cholera  prevailed  epidemically  in  some  places,  not  quice  half  those  attacked 
dying.  Of  dysenter)'  there  were  138,90  deaths  to  1000  recoveries ;  and  of 
^cute  exanthemata  there  were  71.14  deaths  to  1000  recoveries.  Croup  pre- 
vailed epidemically  in  various  places,  533  deaths  occurring  from  among  1809 
cases.  There  were  9648  patients  sufiering  from  tuberculosis  with  4430  deaths, 
from  scorbutus  3437  with  252  deaths,  28,952  from  syphilis  with  237  deaths. 
Of  115  persons  bitten  by  animals  with  rabies  23  became  affected  with  hydro- 
phobia, all  d)ing.  The  bite  of  the  wolf  has  been  found  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  dog.  There  were  2  cases  of  acuta  glanders  in  man.  There 
were  933  major  operations  performed  during  the  year,  the  patients  recover- 
ing in  838  and  d)ing  in  95.  Of  these,  248  were  amputations  of  the  large 
limbs,  with  205  recoveries  and  43  deaths :  24  disarticulations,  with  3  deaths : 
14  resections,  78  lithotomy  operations,  90  extirpations  of  trancer,  49  cataract 
operations,  28  for  phymosis  and  paraphj-mosis,  3  tenotomy  operations,  9  her- 
niotomies, and  2  tracheotomies.— ^ek.  Times  and  Gaz,,  Dec  1,  1860,  from 
Deutsche  KUnik,  No.  40. 


Obstetric  Statistics. — ^By  T.  Smart,  L  RC.P.,  of  Edinburgh.— The  num- 
ber of  cases  was  5026.  Face  presentations,  7,  bom  dead,  2  ,*  face  to  pubis, 
20,  dead,  6 ;  hand  with  head,  3,  d«ad,  1 ;  shoulder,  3,  all  dead ;  hand  and 
arm.  23,  dead,  II ;  breech,  66,  dead,  18 ;  prolapsus  of  funis,  22,  dead,  13 ; 
footling  cases,  62,  dead,  29 ;  placenta  praevia,  9,  dead,  3,  from  exhaustion  j 
forceps  used  in  32,  dead,  13,  all  1  the  mothers  did  well ;  craniotomy,  14 ;  face 

Sresentation,  1 ;  funis  and  vertex,  3 ;  convulsions,  1 ;  vertex,  9,  three  mothers 
ied ;  puerperal  convulsions,  18,  died,  3 ;  plurality  of  children,  72  cases,  two 
distinct  membranous  sacs  in  each  case,  16  distinct  placentse,  56  with  but  one 
placenta,  all  the  females  did  well;  hydatids,  1;  acephaloid,  1;  congenital 
encephalocele,  1  dead  born ;  1  case  of  deficiency  of  arm  j  imperforate  anus,  1 ; 
hare-lip  and  cleft  palate,  3 ;  spina  bifida,  3 ;  os  occipilis  deficient  in  1 ;  frontal 
and  part  of  parietal  bones  deficient  in  1;  deaths  of  mothers,  11. — Lhncet, 
Oct  13, 1860. 
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Anatomioal  Character  of  Peyer's  Glands  in  Infantile 
Typhoid. 


BY  DR.  JOS.  BIERBAUM. 


"  OoMPARD^O  the  lesion  of  Peyert  glands  as  found  in  the  child  with  that 
ooconing  in  the  adult,  we  notice  some  remarkable  peculiarities. 

(1.)  In  children,  the  raised  patches  are  of  a  soft  consistence,  especially 
when  death  occurs  early,  while  in  adults  they  show  a  hard,  elastic  resistance. 
In  the  latter,  the  typhoid  infiltration  destroys  the  follicles,  their  interspaces 
and  walls,  as  well  as  the  covering  mucous  membrane,  and  ulceration  ana  scab 
formation  must  ensue ;  while  in  the  former,  the  mucous  membrane  is  only 
adherent  or  softened.  From  this  difference  it  is  clear  why  the  disease  is  less 
dangerous  in  children  than  in  adults.  On  what  this  difference  of  anatomical 
kflion  depends  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  surely  not  accid^tal,  and  may  per- 
haps become  understood  on  thorough  investigation  into  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  glands  during  childhood. 

(2.)  While  the  submucous  tissue  is  always  diseased  in  the  adult,  it  is, 
aooording  to  Barther  and  Rilliet,  in  the  child,  neither  injected  nor  softened, 
bat  almost  always  perfectly  healthy.  Friedleben  declares,  however,  to  have 
fbond  this  submucous  connective  tissue  in  a  state  of  softening  in  children  as 
weU  as  in  adults,  so  that  further  exact  observations  are  wanted  to  senle  this 
point. 

(3.)  According  to  Friedleben,  the  typhoid  infiltratfon  is  more  incomplete 
in  children  than  in  adults. 

(4.)  In  children,  the  inflammation  of  Fever's  and  the  solitary  glands 
naoalhr  terminates  by  resolution.  This  is  probably  principally  due  to  the 
superficial  character  of  the  inflammation,  the  deeper  tissues  remaining  in  the 
h^thy  state.  Ulcerated  patches,  so  extremely  frequent  in  adults,  out  seU 
dona  occur  here ;  and  this  iact  of  the  resolution  of  inflammation  of  Peyer's 
glands  m  children  explains  why  neither  ulcers  nor  cicatrices  are  found  after 
death,  although  the  symptoms  during  life  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  typhoid  fever.  The  rare  occurrence  of  ulceration  yields  also  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  rarity  of  hemorrhage  and  perforation  of  the 
bowels  in  children." 

Having  translated  the  above  extract,  which  speaks  for  itself,  we  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  entire  monograph  or  Dr.  Bierbaum  as  the 
best  treatise  on  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  as  it  occurs  in  the  age  of  childhood, 
extant — American  Medical  Monthly, 


Medical  Practitioners 'pf  Prussia.— At  the  end  of  1859  there  were  for 
the  entire  Prussian  Kingdom,  1  physician  to  4,099  inhabitants,  1  sureeon  (an 
infierior  practitioner)  to  10,823, 1  apothecary  to  11,602,  and  1  midwife  to 
1564  inhabitants.  Of  course  the  proportion  differs  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  capital  is  as  follows :  1  physipian  to  953  inhabitants,  1 
mem  to  4,477,  1  apothecary  to  11,710,  and  1  midwife  to  3,198.— -BerZtn 
Mid.  ZtiL,  No.  46. 
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On  a  Puerperal  Epidemio  at  the  Wurzburg  Obstetrical 
Establishment. 

(Scatzoni's  Beitrage,  band  iv,  pp.  288-249 ;  Med.  Times  and  Gaiette.) 


BY  DR.  0.  VON  FRAXQUE. 


This  institution,  which  is  under  the  care  of  Scanzoni,  has  been  but  recently 
established,  and  is  placed  in  a  healthy,  airy  position.  It  averages  360  prejp- 
nant  women,  and  from  350  to  360  births  annually.  The  epidemic  occurred 
during  February',  March,  and  April,  1859.  In  this  period  there  were  99 
deliveries;  the  forceps  were  applied  four  times,  and  turning  was  resorted  to 
once.  Thirty  of  these  cases  were  attacked  with  puerperal  fever,  and  nine 
died.  One  of  the  women  died  of  phthisis,  and  one  ol  eclampsia.  Of  the  102 
children  bom,  8  were  dead,  and  9  died  subsequently.  Premonitions  of  the 
epidemic  were  met^with  ct  the  close  of  1858,  m  the  form  of  mild  peritonitis, 
etc.  About  this  time,  irregularities  in  the  parturient  process  were  frequent, 
con^sting  in  deficiency  of  pains,  irregular  spasmodic  contractions,  and  rigidity 
of  the  OS  uteri.  In  some  of  the  fatal  cases  this  last  condition  caused  exces- 
sive prolongation  of  the  labor,  which  itself  powerfully  predisposes  to  the 
disease.  Almost  all  had  more  or  less  consiaerable  hemorrhage,  the  ut«rus 
remaining  soft  and  large,  showing  no  disposition  to  contract. 

Puerperal  affections  exhibit  themselves  under  two  principal  formip  viz , 
with  hyperinosis  of  the  blood,  and  with  primary  dissolution  of  that  fluid. 
The  latter  form  was  only  observed  in  any  considerable  degree  in  two  cases, 
which  were  ver}'  acute — both  fataL  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  acute  of 
all  the  cases,  in  which  death  occurred  within  twenty  hours  after  delivery, 
was  seized  in  April,  when  the  epidemic  was  declining.  The  cases  connected 
with  a  hyperinotic  state  of  the  blood  were  less  rapid.  The  first  appearances 
of  disease  were  manifested  on  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  commencing 
cither  in  the  form  of  a  localized  endometritis  or  peritonitis,  or  of  the  two 
together.  There  were  28  cases  of  this  form — 7  proved  fatal.  In  one  of  the 
7,  puerperal  mania  occurred. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  local  cataplasms,  mercurial  frictions,  warm 
baths,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opmm.  The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances were  a  large  relaxed  uterus,  with  the  cervical  portion  softened,  and  its 
inner  surface  lined  with  diphtheritic  or  gangrenous  deposit ;  fibro-purulent 
exudations  in  the  abdominal  cavity;  enlarged  spleen  ;  and  a  dark,  fluid  blood 
in  ail  the  veins,  the  heart,  and  the  cerebral  sinuses,  exhibiting,  hence,  the 
signs  of  a  dissolved  conaition  of  the  blood,  the  result  of  the  continuation  of 
the  diseased  process. 

In  the  milder  cases  cataplasms  only  were  employed,  and  phosphoric  acid 
given  with  the  beverages ;  local  bleeding,  and  especially  warm  baths,  being 
resoried  to  only  when  the  local  pain  proved  excessive.  In  the  majority,  ten 
to  twelve  days  sufficed  for  the  treatment.  There  were  also  cases  of  febrile 
action  without  special  local  manifestation,  and  others  in  which,  with  a  mod- 
erately rapid  pulse,  more  or  less  prostration  a^d  malaise,  there  was  an 
abnormal  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  without  pain  on  pressure.  The  invo- 
lution of  the  uterus  was  performed  with  remarkable  slowness.  All  these 
cases  recovered. 

One  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  certain  cases  of  labor,  during  the  height  of 
the  epidemic,  where,  on  account  of  difficulty  and  delay  or  exhaustion,  the 
worst  prognosis  was  given,  no  ill  effects  resulted.    In  fact,  during  such  an 
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epidemic,  iDdividuals  not  predisposed  to  puerperal  disease,  may  undergo 
most  terrible  labors  without  being  attacked,  while  others,  with  a  normal 
labor,  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

The  influence  extended  to  the  ftetus  and  child ;  all  who  were  bom  dead, 
or  died  soon,  exhibited  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  of  which  they  had 
become  the  subject  while  in  lUero,  The  blood  was  dark  and  fluid,  the  spleen 
enlarged,  and  the  umbiliral  arteries  often  contained  pus. 

No  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  epidemic  than  the  prevalence  of 
certain  atmospheric  influences.  Miasmatic  influences  could  not  have  been 
generated  within  the  walls  of  an  establishment  so  newly  built  and  well  con- 
trived, and  not  overcrowded.  Moreover,  puerperal  diseases  prevailed  at  the 
tame  time  in  AVurzburg  and  its  vicinity,  which  were  not,  it  is  of  importance 
to  observe,  treated  by  the  physicians  of  this  institution.  To  this  may  be  ad- 
ded the  greater  prevalence  of  hemorrhages,  and  the  greater  mortality  from 
puerperal  diseases  at  this  time.  An  influence  which  has  often  proved  very 
miscnievous  in  Mng-in-hospitals  during  epidemics,  viz.,  the  presence  of  nume- 
■0U8  male  individuals,  did  not  come  into  operation  here.  Indi\'idualitv,  too, 
tierted  no  influence ;  for  the  feeble  and  strong  were  alike  attacked.  In  fact, 
the  fatal  cases  occurred  among  the  most  strong  and  powerful  women,  while 
the  feeble  sutfered  comparatively  little. — J^,  Amtr,  Mcd.'Chir,  Review, 


A  Case  of  Leuoocytheemia. 


BY  DR.  GEORGE  SHEARER, 

Resident  Physician,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

(Eedin.  Med.  Journal,  July,  1860,  p.  6a) 


A  Tor.NG  man,  aged  twenty-four,  a  miller  hy  trade,  admitted  to  the  infirmary 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gnirdner,  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  leucocj*- 
thcmia.  Three  weeks  elapsed  from  his  admission  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  "  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  of  the  case  in  .regular  sequence  : 
AnoBmia,  languor,  and  debility;  epistaxis;  headache;  bleeding  from  the 
gums;  renal  pain,  with  lithiasis;  febrile  symptoms;  disappearance  of  lithic 
acid,  and  appearance  of  lithites  and  albumen  ;  diarrhoea ;  reappearance  of 
Hthic  acid;  uncontrollable  epistaxis;  hromatemesis ;  otitis;  exhaustion  and 
death.''  * 

The  crystalline  deposit  in  the  urine,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  ad- 
mission, consbted  mainly  of  hexagonal  crystals  of  lithic  acid,  with  a  few  of 
the  ordinary  rhomboidal  crystals.  These,  we  have  already  said,  afterward 
disappeared.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  leucocytha?mia,  enlarged 
•pleen,  fatty  liver,  petechia?  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  stomach  and  on  the 
serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium. 

The  case  detailed  by  Dr.  Shearer  gives  him  a  field  for  reflection,  which 
he  discusses  in  the  following  suggestions : — 

1.  Enlargement  and  activity  of  the  spleen  is  not  the  only  condition  involv- 
ing increase  of  the  white  corpuscles,  there  being  at  present  a  case  in  the 
infirmary  in  which  this  condition  of  the  blood  ^coexists  with  enlargement  of 
the  whole  lymphatic  system  of  glands,  without  any  detectable  enlargement 
ci  the  splenic  organ. 
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2.  The  fact  of  a  great  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  in  cases  of 
leucocythcemia  being  accompanied  by  constant  diminution  of  the  red  discs, 
appears  to  militate  against  the  theory  put  forward  by  Wharton  Jones,  and 
supported  by  Bennett  and  oihers,  that  the  latter  are  aerived  from  the  former 
by  liberation  of  their  inchided  nuclei ;  for,  according  to  their  theory,  increastd 
activity  in  the  formation  of  the  white  ought,  pan  passu^  to  be  attended  by 
increased  development  of  red  discs,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Compara- 
tive increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  seen  in  a  variety  of  organic  diseases, 
especially  cheat  affections ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  paraple- 
gia, ect ;  in  all  of  which  o^e  general  condition  was  observed,  viz.,  depreciation 
of  the  appetite,  and  emaciation.  These  facts,  Dr.  Shearer  thinks,  point  to 
the  blood  itself  as  the  primary  source  of  origin  of  the  red  discs,  and  in  the 
diseases  mentioned  there  is  either  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  pabulum  taken  into 
the  blood  for  the  production  of  the  red  corpuscles,  or  these  are  rapidly  melt- 
ed down  to  supply  the  elements  of  the  discharge.  In  leucocythceraia,  again, 
the  nutritive  paoulum  is  appropriated  for  the  formation  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles, the  blood  being  thereby  impoverished  to  the  extent  to  which  these  are  * 
increased ;  development  of  the  red  discs  is  consequently  kept  in  abe}'ance, 
and  ansemia  is  again  the  result.   , 

3.  The  deficiency  of  color  in  the  urine  and  the  salts  obtained  from  it  de- 
pends probably  upon  the  same  cause  as  the  pallor  of  the  general  surface,  vix., 
deficiency  of  red  globules  and  hcematin  in  the  blood. 

4.  Careful  study  of  the  deposit  of  lithic  acid  seemed  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  the  common  or  lozenge-shaped  crystal  is  derived  from  the  perfect 
hexagonal  form  by  shortening  of  the  lateral  planes  of  the  latter  ,*  but  thia 
does  not  explain  the  formation  of  the  true  rhombic  crystal,  which  is  an  irreg- 
ular form. 

5.  Hemorrhage  from  various  mucous  surfaces  forms  a  prominent  feature 
of  this  disease,  and  may  depend  partly  upon  the  increased  tension  maintained 
in  vessels  by  the  absolute  increase  of  volume  in  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and 
partly  upon  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  from  tlie 
inferiorquality  of  the  blood  for  histogenetic  purposes. 

6.  The  white  corpuscles,  we  know,  are  closely  allied  to  fibrin  in  composi- 
tion and  character,  fibrin  is  increased  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  accompanying  this  is  an  increased  elimination  of  lithic  acid,  or  lithates, 
by  the  kidneys.  Can  any  relation  exist  between  the  lithuria  present  in  this 
case,  and  the  increase  of  "white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  ? — JSTortk  •American 
MedL'Chir,  Review. 


Perforating  Ulcer  df  the  Stomach  in  a  Oirl. — Mr.  Buzzard  related  the 
<'a8e,  which  was  one  of  sudden  death,  requiring  a  coroner's  inquest,  the  cause 
of  which  was  discovered  at  the  autopsy  to  be  a  small  perforating  ulcer.  The 
symptoms  had  been  very  slight  dunng  life.  A  meal,  causing  considerable 
distension,  had  been  taken  an  hour  before.  The  girl  was  only  nine  years  of 
age. — Lofndon  Lancet 


Horns  from  the  Human  Subject. — One  of  them  was  removed  recently  by 
Mr.  Cock,  and  was  the  produ(!t  of  twenty-five  years*  growth.  Mr.  Durham 
nlso  produced  several  interesting  specimens  of  similar  growths  firom  the 
Museum  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  and  illustrated  the  subject  at  some  length. — R, 
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New  Osteoplastio  Operation  upon  the  Nose. 


BY  PBOFESSOB  B.  I.ANOENBECK. 
(Echo  Medical,  No.  7, 1860;  Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  No.  40,  I860.) 


Fbom  a  paper  on  osteoplastie  operations,  by  Profeaaor  Langenbeck,  published 
in  the  DtuUcht  Klinik,  No.  48,  1859,  we  extracted  the  details  of  an  opera- 
tion derised  by  the  distingmshed  Berhn  surgeon,  for  the  removal  of  polyps 
aflecting  the  noae  and  pharynx,  (see  this  Journal,  p.  702,  I860,)  in  wnich  it 
was  shown  that  a  portion  of  bone  when  separated  from  its  osseous  connec- 
tions oould  unite,  provided  it  remained  adherent  by  periosteimi  to  the  parent 
bone.  In  the  same  communication  the  author  adverted  to  a  case  in  which 
be  had  transplanted  the  pericranium  upon  the  back  <)f  the  nose,  in  order  to 
replace  the  nasal  bones,  but  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  attempt  he  enter- 
tained serious  doubts.  Dr.  Dor  has,  however,  followed  up  the  case,  the 
historj  of  the  first  report  having  been  incomplete,  and  has  shown  that  the 
frara  of  Dr.  Langenbeck  were  useless.  The  result  of  the  operation  being 
interesting,  we  give  an  abstract  of  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

A  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  had  suffered  for  two  vears  with  ozaena  and 
perforation  of  the  palate,  and  complete  destruction  or  the  nasal  bones  and 
septum.  The  nose  was  in  consequence  sunken  in,  and  the  soft  parts,  which  . 
were  healthy,  were  drawn  up  toward  the  forehead.  The  patient  denied  most  * 
potttively  that  she  had  ever  been  affected  with  syphilis,  although  the  disease 
could  be  traced  to  that  source.  At  the  time  she  had  a  purulent  discharge 
finnn  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  which  yielded  in  four  weeks  to 
the  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  17th  ot  November,  1859,  by  pene- 
tnting  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  by  an  incision  made  from  one  wing  to  the  other, 
thus  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  nasal  apophysis,  the  frontal  and  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones.  Tne  point  of  the  nose  was  then  brought  down  toward 
the  lip  and  the  semilunar  space  thus  made  was  filled  up  by  a  flap  of  a  similar 
shape»  removed  from  the  forehead.  The  flap  was  composed  not  only  of  the 
akin,  but  also  contained  the  periosteum,  and  the  pedicle  was  attached  near 
the  internal  angle  of  the  right  eye.  The  onlv  difference  between  this  and 
ether  ihinoplastic  operations  consisted  in  including  in  the  flap  of  skin  a  por- 
tion of  periosteum  to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  lost  bones.  * 
The  after-dressing  was  confined  to  covering  the  wound  with  charpie,  and 
introducing  the  same  substance  into  the  nose,  which  was,  moreover,  covered 
with  a  compress  wet  with  cold  water.  On  the  ffith  day  the  swelling  was 
greater  than  is  usual  aft^r  such  operations,  and  the  wound  had  almost  entirely 
muted  by  the  first  intention.  On  the  second  of  December,  when  Dr.  Dor 
agaiQ  saw  the  patient,  the  swelling  had  nearly  disappeared,  aud  the  color  of 
the  akm  was  normal  There  were  at  this  time  no  signs  of  exfoliation  of  the 
denuded  bone.  On  the  sixth  of  February  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  perfectly 
firm,  and  the  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the  nsMl  cavity  gave  the  sensation 
of  true  bone.  The  internal  surface  was  smooth  and  resistant,  and  the  forma- 
tkxi  of  new  bone  between  the  skin  and  periosteum  appeared  to  have  taken 
place.  The  cutaneous  flap,  which  was  at  first  excessively  tumefied,  had 
returned  to  its  normal  dimensions,  and,  under  the  microscope,  osseous  tissue, 
wfakh  did  not  differ  from  true  bone,  was  observed.  Granulations  readily 
formed  on  the  denuded  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  a  very  small  portion  of 
wUdi  ex/oiiated. — ^  •mer.  Medtco-Chir.  Eeview.j 
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Tannin -an  Antidote  to  Strychnine. 


BY  PEOF.  KURZAK,  OF  VIENNA. 
(ZtitschriA  der  E.  E.  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  Uarch  12,  i860.) 


From  want  of  a  reliable  •antidote,  the  treatment  in  cases  of  poisonings  by 
8tr)'chnine  hitherto  consisted  principally  in  endeavoring  to  eracuate  the 
poison,  to  combat  the  frightful  spasmodic  symptoms  by  narcotics,  and  to 
re-establish  respiration,  when  it  finally  ceased  oy  artificial  means.  Donne 
proposed  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  as  antidotes  to  strychnine ;  Garrod, 
Kand,  Morson,  and  Falck  recommended  prepared  animal  charcoal ;  but  the 
efficacy  of  these  substances  has  been  neither  tested  sufficiently  by  experi- 
ment nor  proved  by  experience.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  tannin,  and 
the  astringent  vegetables  containing  it,  their  infusions,  decoctions,  &c. 
Although  they  recommended  themselves  by  the  fact  that  tannin  forms  chem- 
ical compounds,  insoluble  in  water,  witM  strychnine  and  other  poisonous 
alkaloids,  it  seemed  very  probable  that  these  product8  might  be  redissolved 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  thus  be  rendered  capable  of  absorption ; 
the  virtue  of  tannin  as  an  antidote  to  str}-chuine  was,  therefore,  considered 
very  doubtful. 

With  a  view  to  subject  this  matter  to  a  thorough  examination,  and  to 
ascertain  the  efficacy  of  tannin  in  preventing  and  allaying  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  6tr}'chnine,  Professor  Kurzak  made  a  series  of  experiments  on 
rabbits  and  dogs.  At  the  end  of  his  interesting  and  highly  important  memoir, 
ne  states  that  the  results  of  his  investigation  permit  him  to  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: — 

1.  Tannin,  if  administered  in  time,  is  an  excellent  chemical  atUidoU  to 
strychnine. 

2.  The  doubt,  whether  the  precipitate  formed  by  tannin  in  a  solution  of 
str}'chnine,  although  insoluble  in  water,  would  not  be  ■  redissolved  by  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  juice,  an(l  the  strychnine  thus  reobtain  its  poisonous 
propei*tieB,  is  solved  by  these  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  in  a  complete 
and  highly  gratifying  manner. 

3.  The  successful  results  in  dogs  and  rabbits  justify  the  expectation  that 
tannin  would  suspend  the  poisonons  action  of  strychnine  also  in  man,  even 
in  cases  where  ttie  evacuation  of  the  tannate  of  strychnine,  formed  in  the 
stomach  could  not  be  accomplished. 

4.  These  experiments  show  that  tttentv  to  twenty-five  times  the  quantity 
of  tannin  is  required  in  order  to  suspend  the  poisonous  action  of  strychnine. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  it  will  be,  hoyrever,  advisable  to  administer  a  relatively 
larger  proportion,  as  a  part  of  the  antidote  will  be  absorbed  by  the  usual 
contents  of  the  stomach,  particularly  by  gelatine. 

5.  As  tannin  has  proved  to  be. an  antidote  to  nitrate  of  strychnia,  which 
is  much  more  soluble  in  water,  there  is  so  much  greater  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  successful  in  poisoning  by  pure  strychnia  which  dissolves  in  water 
with  great  difficulty. 

6.  The  same  successful  result  is  to  be  expected  from  its  administration 
in  poisoning  by  the  hard  and  tough  nux  vomica,  which  imparts  the  poison  to 
aqueous  fluids,  but  gradually  and  not  very  rapidly. 

7.  Tannin  is  a  so  much  more  valuable  antidote  in  poisoning  by  strych- 
nine, as  eralls  in  which  it  is  contained  can  be  readily  procured,  and  thus  be 
administered  without  much  loss  of  time.    They  are  easily  reduced  to  a  pow- 
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der,  which  is  giyen  mixed  with  water.  Another  advantage  is  obtained  by  the 
Tomitiiig  which  it  is  liable  to  produce.  In  the  mean  time,  an  infusion  or 
dteoetian  of  powdered  galls  may  be  prepared. 

On  an  average,  Turkish  galls  contain  fifly,the  Illyrian  galls  twenty  per  cent . 
of  tannin.  At  least  one  drachm  of  the  former  and  two  drachms  and  a  half 
of  the  lat  er  are  therefore  required  to  neutralize  one  ^ain  of  strychnine  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  but  in  general,  especially  if  there  is  vomiting,  a  much 
larger  quantity  should  be  administered. 

8.  Another  readilj  obtained  substance  containing  tannin  is  Chinese  tea, 
the  efficacy  of  which,  m  poisoning  bv  strychnine,  is  confirmed  by  our  expert- 
ments.  jJut  these  experiments  (Vll  and  VIII,^  have  also  shown  that,  in  a 
decoction  of  tea-leaves,  we  cannot  count  upon  the  whole  amount  of  tannin 
contained  in  them.  In  poisoning  by  a  larger  dose,  it  would  therefore  be  ne- 
cwsary  to  administer  so  large  an  amount  <rf  green  tea  that  the  antidote  itself 
might  produce  poisonous  effects.  One  decigramme  (1.3  grain)  of  nitrate  of 
•trychnme  requires,  as  our  experiments  prove,  ten  drachms  (600  grains,  40 
teaspoonfuls)  of  green  tea,  which,  accoraing  to  Peligot's  analysis,  contain 
ibout  fifteen  grains  of  caffein.  Tea  is  therefore  applicable  onl)  in  poisoning 
by  smaller  doses,  but  may  otherwise  be  usefid  as  adiuvant. 

8.  The  efficacy  of  roasted  coffee  as  chemical  antidote  to  stn-chnine  seemed 
to  he  much  inferior.  The  amount  of  caffeo-tannic  acid  contained  in  coffee  is, 
according  to  Payen,  3.5  to  5.0  per  cent.  But  our  experiments  (IX,  P,  XI,) 
show  that  the  decoction  evidently  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  unde- 
composed  tannic  acid  than  this  per-centage  would  justify  us  in  assuming. 
The  decoction  of  180  grains  of  roasted  Cuba  coffee  (being  adequate  to  200 
grains  of  the  raw  coiSee,  which  should  contain  at  least  six  grains  of  tannic 
tcid)  produced,  according  to  the  ninth  experiment,  merely  a  delay  and  dimin- 
aetion  of  the  poisonous  effpct  of  0.13  grain  of  nitrate  of  strychnine.  In  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  experiments,  300  grains  of  raw  coffee,  which  weighed, 
after  roasting,  267  ana  264  grains,  and  should  have  contained  at  least  nine 
grains  of  tannic  acid,  had  fumislied  a  decoction  which,  as  antidote  to  0.13 
gran  of  stijchnine,  was  nearly  inert,  only  delaying  the  appearance  of  the 
ipiptoms  for  a  little  while. 

10.  From  unroasted  coffee,  so  inconsiderable  an  amount  of  tannin  is  ex- 
tracted, by  boiling,  that  the  employment  of  Its  decoctiou  for  our  purposes  is 
oat  of  the  question. 

11.  Oak  hark  (of  Quercus  robur  and  Q.  pedunculata)  contains,  according 
to  Gerber,  8.5  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  and  imparts  it  readily  to  aqueous  flu- 
ids. It  deserves  attention  in  poisoning  by  strychnine  so  much  the  more,  as  it 
can  be  procured  without  much  delay,  especially  in  the  country.  What  has 
been  said  about  the  administration  of  galls  equally  applies  to  the  use  of  the 
powder  and  decoction  of  this  bark. 

1!}.  On  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  and  the  large  amount  of 
tannin  they  contain,  we  have  to  mention  in  this  connection :  acorns  (from 
Qnercus  robur  and  Q.  pedunculata)  with  9  per  cent,  the  hark  of  the  horse- 
thestntd  with  8  per  cent.,  tpiHoto  hark  with  5  1-2  per  cent.,  and  the  green 
^  of  walnuts.  The  radix  tormentilla  (with  17  per  cent.,)  rad»  caryophyl- 
hda  (with  31  per  cent,)  and  rod,  historttB,  are  still  rich  in  tannin,  but  can 
rarely  be  procured  without  much  loss  of  time. 

13.  The  solubility  of  precipitate  produced  by  tannin*  in  a  solution  of 
stiycjinine,  by  a^utic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acid  (vide  experiments  with  the 
same,)  show  the  necessit}*  of  avoiding  vegetable  acids  during  the  treatment  of 
poiionhig  by  str)*chnine  with  tannic  acid. 

14.  The  same  applies  to  the  internal  use  of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  remedies, 

15.  The  reported  experiments  with  rabbits  have  sufficiently  proved  that 
more  active  voluntary  movements  excite  the  spasms  usually  produced  by 

»o.  xxxvin.  B 
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8tr}'chnift,  even  when  they  otherwise  would  not  have  made  their  appearance. 
In  treatinjf  cases  of  poisoning  by  str}'chnine,  it  is  thertfort  highly  important 
to  prohibit  as  much  as  possible  all  voluntary  movements^  and  to  avoia  violent 
excitement  of  any  other  kind, — Journal  of  Materia  Medica, 


JoDiN  ON  Croup. — Croup  is  communicated  by  respiration  and  by  inoculation. 

The  disease  has  been  carried  into  a  place  where  it  did  not  previously  ex- 
ist, by  an  individual  going  from  an  epidemic  center,  and  communicating  it  to 
those  who  approached  him,  or  who  only  inhabited  the  same  apartment. 

It  has  been  respired  by  physicians  who  have  watched  at  the  bedside  of 
patients  (Blache  fils.,  Valleix.) 

It  has  been  inoculated  upon  the  lip,  in  the  mouth,  or  in  the  nasal  foss® 
of  the  physician  who  cauterized  the  throat  (M.  Gendron,)  or  who  did  trache- 
otomy (M.  Herpin  de  Tours,)  by  concretions  ejected  by  a  convulsive  cough, 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  throat,  and  in  the  second  from  the  opening  made 
in  the  trachea. 

It  has  also  been  inoculated  on  the  foot  where  excoriated  by  chilblain,  and 
by  contact  with  a  portion  of  expectoration  from  a  patient. 

There  are  physicians  who  do  not  admit  the  contagion  of  croup.  They 
object  that  the  mstances  of  inoculation  belong  to  angina,  and  not  to  croup, 
which  is  a  diflerent  disease.  Gut  the  inoculation,  above  stated,  produced  by 
laryngo-tracheal  false  membrane,  overthrows  this  objection.  It  is  urged,  too, 
that  attemp  s  made  to  inoculate  animals  with  croup  have  failed.  The  same 
oljection  might  be  brought  against  diseases  generally  reputed  contagious,  as 
■mall-pox  and  itch.  Contagion  alone  is  not  enough  to  produce  the  disease  $ 
there  must  exist,  also,  susceptibili  y  in  the  subject.  A  principle  contagious 
in  man  is  not  necessarily  so  in  animals.  Besides,  the  same  subject  may  be 
ai)t  to  contract  it  at  one  time,  and  become  refractory  to  it  at  another,  and 
vice  versa :  • 

If  contagion  of  croup  be  denied  in  the  sense  of  Fracastor — that  is,  having 
power  to  rej)roduce  the  germ"  from  which  it  originated — there  is  one  point  on 
which  all  are  agreed,  that  is,  contagion  in  the  Hippocralic  sense,  namely,  that* 
it  is  produced  by  a  principle  diffused  in  the  air. — •American  Journal  of  the 
Mtdical  Sciences, 


Thapsia  Plaster. — This  is  a  new  therapeutical  agent,  the  active  principle 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  Thapsia  gar^anica,  an  Algerian  plant.  It  is  a 
most  energetic  revulsive,  the  effects  of  which  can  be  graduatea  by  the  dura- 
tion ol  its  application,  replacing  blisters  in  serious  ^ec  ions,  and  rubefacients 
in  the  milder  ones.  It  mduces  an  erj-thema,  which  is  speedily  followed  by 
an  abundant  ana  salutar)'  miliar}-  eruption.  Its  action  is  rapid,  more  certain 
than  that  of  croton  oil,  and  its  employment  is  exempt  from  the  numerous 
inconveniences  attributed  to  some  other  external  agents.  It  may  be  employed 
in  any  cases  in  which  revulsion  is  indicated,  hut  it  is  especially  uselul  m  dis- 
eases' of  the  chest,  rheumatism,  and  arthritis ;  it  is  also  serviceable  in  the 
affections  of  children. — Med.  Times  and  GazettCf  Nov.  17,  Irom  Gazette  de$ 
Hop  ,  No.  60. 
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Letters  from  Paris. 


Ezpu'sive  Oen^Titi(»-> Ethereal  Instillation* — EpilepfT  in  the  OffitpriDir— Cnmpara- 
tire  esimate  of  Anesthetics — Ecraaeor  —  The  tiearl  Sounds— Woorara  end 
StTyehoiDe. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Marchal  de  Cain 
dwelt  upon  a  not  uncommon  disease  of  the  gums  and  alveola.  This  disease^ 
hitherto  unnamed,  he  proposes  to  call  **  expulsive  gengiyitis,"  and  as  a  bu<- 
ffeation  of  treatment,  oased  upon  a  series  of  successful  cases,  is  appended  to 
Sie  essay,  I  deem  it  worth  mentioning.  The  affection  consists  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  gum  and  of  the  tooth-socket  or  its  lining,  mostly  commencing 
by  an  ah&cess,  with  a  subsequent  slow  inflammatory  process.  The  tooth  begins 
to  emerge  from  its  position  in  the  iaw,  deviating  from  the  natural  direction ; 
the  gum  recedes,  and  if  the  malady  be  unchecked,  the  form.er  is  completely 
'  ejected  from  its  legitimate  lodging.  The  disease  is  mentioned  by  English 
authors,  but  seems  to  be,  if  not  unknown,  at  all  events  unnamed  in  France, 
and  constitutes  the  torment  and  bugbear  of  many  a  coquettish  middle-aged 
lady.  M.  Marchal  de  Calvi  enumerates  as  the  causes  of  this  unsightly 
affection, — first,  hereditary  predisposition ;  next,  exposure  to  damp  and  cold, 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  the  presence  of  tartar  round  the  gum,  dyspepsia 
or  gastric  irritation  ;  and  lastly,  pregnancy  and  lactation.  The  remedy  found 
most  successful  in  cutting  short  the  disease  in  its  early  stage,  is  a  watert/ 
aohilion  of  iodine,  to  be  brushed  twice  daily  over  the  gum ;  the  solution  at 
first  to  be  used  weak,  and  subsequently  stronger  and  stronger,  until  a  con- 
centrated form  is  tolerated. 

The  excellent  report  read  by  M.  Meniere,  Physician  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  Paris,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy,  has  completely 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  efficacy  or  inefficiency  of  ethereal  ins' illations 
into  the  ear  for  the  cure  of  surdo-mutity.  M.  Meniere  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  his  position  at  the  Asylum,  and  instituted  a  series  of 
experiments  with  a  view  to  tne  solution  of  «rhat,  strange  to  say,  was,  and  is 
still  in  many  minds,  an  undecided  question,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
sulphuric  ether  exerts  no  action  whatever  upon  the  auditory  senses  of  those 
%  «congenitally  deaf  and  dumb.  M.  Meniere  might  have  been  entitled  to  carry 
his  condemnation  still  further,  but  said  that,  in  his  character  of  scientific  ex- 
penmentalist  he  was  bound  scrupulously  to  respect  the  limits  he  had  himself 
unposed  upon  his  researches. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Demeaux  sent  in  a 
paper,  the  subject  of  which  is  most  important,  not  only  in  its  physiological, 
fcut  also  in  its  hygienic  bearings.  "  From  a  certain  number  of  facts,  which  I 
hare  collected,*'  says  M.  Demeaux,  "  I  am  convinced  that  intoxication  on  the 
part  of  the  male  at  the  momenrof  conception  becomes  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  epilepsy  in  the  offspring.  Out  or  thirty-six  cases  of  epilepsy  in  my 
practice,  I  nave  been  enablea  to  ascertain  from  the  confessions  of  the  mother 
that  in  five  the  fecundating  process  had  been  performed  whilst  the  father  was 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  and  my  assertions  are  based  wholly  upon  the  declara- 
tions of  the  female  parents."  M.  Demeaux  traced  also  t©  a  like  source  two 
cases  of  congenital  paraplegia  and  a  case  of  idiocy.  Surely  such  facts  as  these 
should  be  investigated  in  London,  where  habits  of  intemperance  amongst  the 
lower  classes  are  so  common,  and  where  the  conditions  above  dwelt  upon 
must  be  frequently  fulfilled. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  attention  was  drawn  by  M. 
Laliemand  to  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  by  M.M.  Perrin  and  Duroy 
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in  order  to  obtain  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  effects  of  aicohol,  carbonic 
acid,  and.  the  various  ansethetics,  on  the  nervous  system  of  animals.  Thi%e 
ounces  of  alcohol  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  were  given  in  three 
equal  doses,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hours  interval,  to  a  large-sized  dog.  After 
the  lause  of  an  hour  the  animal  was  in  a  complete  state  of  intoxication,  the 
muscular  system  being  relaxed,  the  i^in  and  oonjunctivse  perflectly  insensible 
to  the  touch,  the  pulse  120,  and  the  respirations  22  per  minute.  The  pos- 
terior arches  of  the  last  three  dorsal  vertebne  were  now  removed,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  laid  bare  for  about  two  inches  of  its  length.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  could  be  pricked,  seized  with  forceps,  and 
pinched  or  puiled,  without  eliciting  any  symptom  of  sensibility  or  muscular 
convulsion.  The  paralysis  of  the  spinal  nervous  system  was  found  to  be  com- 
])lete.  The  animal  was  then  let  alone  for  four  hours,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  the  alcoholic  lethargy  having  considerablv  subsided,  the  same 
excitatory  manipulations  were  resumed,  and  the  cord  was  found  to  have 
regained  its  normal  susceptibility,  as  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  physi- 
ological manifestations  usually  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  local 
stimulation.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  physiolc^cal  effects  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  followmg  experiment  was  performed : — ^I'he  same  process  of  vivisection 
having  been  accomplished — namely,  the  removfd  of  the  arches  of  the  last 
three  dorsal  vertebree, — the  animal  was  made  to  inhale  a  mixture  of  carbooio 
gas  and  watery  vapor,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  became  quite  motionless 
and  senseless,  the  arterial  blood  having  assumed  a  dark  venous  hue.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  and  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  could  be  pricked,  pulled,  or  pinched,  wishout  the  production 
of  any  sign  of  sensibility  on  the  part  of  the  animal ;  but  that  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  interior  root  were  pricked,  or  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord 
stimulated,  convulsive  movements  were  produced  in  the  dog's  hind  quarters. 
Moreover,  that  if  the  sciatic  nerve  were  l)ared  by  incision  and  irritated,  the 
muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  were  immediately  thrown  into  a  state  of 
spasmodic  contraction.  In  other  experiments  oxide  of  carbon  was  substituted 
for  carbonic  acid  with  the  same  results.  The  deductions,  drawn  by  these 
physiologists  from  their  recent*  course  of  investigation  tend  to  establish  the 
fact  that  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  their  **  kindred  spiriu,''  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  centers  by  their  acituxl  presence  loUhin  the  nerve-stibstance  ;  whereas 
the  carbonic  gases  act  primarily  on  the  blood  only,  by  ihe  conversion  of  the  4 
arterial  into  venous  blood ;  the  difference  of  their  moaes  of  action  being  that 
in  the  first  case  the  ansBthesia  is  direct  and  primitive,  and  due  to  the  imme- 
diate action  of  the  toxical  agent  on  the  nerve  matter ;  in  the  second,  it  is 
indirect  and  consecutive,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  modified  blood  upon 
the  nervous  centers.  Some  weeks  ago  I  referred  in  one  of  my  letters  to  the 
grave  objections  which  have  recently  been  brought  against  the  use  of  the 
ecraseur,  according  to  the  ordinary  modus  operandi  of  Ai.  Chassaignac,  in 
the  extirpation  of  hsemorrhoidal  tumorft  The  first  surgeon  in  Paris  who 
drew  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  traumatic  stricture  of  the  rec- 
tum, as  a  consequeece  of  the  use  of  the  ecraseur,  was  M.  Nelaton,  of  the 
Hopital  de  la  Clinique.  This  practitioner,  in  a  clinical  lecture  last  spring, 
noticed  this  drawback  to  the  use  of  M.  Chassaignac's  favorite  instrument,  and 
said  that  many  of  the  patients  who  had  been  operated  on  had  had  reason  to 
regret  the  exchange  of  a  bearable  complaint  for  a  veritable  torment.  M. 
Chassaignac,  who  is  not  the  man  to  abandon  a  cause  he  has  once  declared  a 
good  one,  at  once  set  about  a  modification  of  his  original  plan,  and  now, 
instead  of  including  the  whole  mass  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  tumor  within  the 
loop  of  his  instrument,  and  removing  it  as  if  it  were  a  polypoid  ^wth,  he 
contents  himself  vrith  the  excision  of  the  crown  of  the  tumor,  trusting  to  the 
subsequent  inflammation  and  cicatricial  contraction  to  effect  the  rest  of  the 
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process  of  obliteration  reauisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  cure.  This 
new  method,  however,  aoes  not  giye  the  patient  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
great  adTantages  attached  to  the  use  of  the  ecraseur  under  ordinar}'  circum- 
sttfices — namely,  the  perfect  immunity  from  hsraorrhap,  as  proved  by  the 
ocearrence  at  the  Hopital  Larlbossiere  of  a  death  from»tne  above  cause  after 
an  operation  for  the  extirpation  of  piles,  although,  as  very  justly  observes  one 
of  thiD  leadinff  journals  here,  the  Journal  qf  Practical  Medicine  arid  Siurgeryj 
it  has  yet  tii  oe  proved  whether  in  the  statistical  reports  of  such  operations, 
either  by  ecraseur  or  other  method,  fatal  terminations  be  not  occasionally 
observed  also.  M.  Chassaignac's  error  has  hitherto  undoubtedly  consisted  in 
too  generowi  an  excision  of  healthy  tissue — a  proceeding  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  a  large  and  proj;re8Sively  contracting  cicatrix.  The 
alarm  has  now  been  pretty  widely  given  m  France  at  least,  and  operators 
will  for  the  future  be  more  economical  in  their  dealings  with  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  rectum.  If  M.  Chassaignac  possess  any  imitators  in  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  Veil  for  them  to  take  a  timely  warning. 

An  interestinfT  account  of  some  recent  experiments  at  Alfort  is  given  in 
the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  of  this  week.  Their  author,  M.  Chauveau,  was 
anxious  to  repeat  before  Dr.  Gorrigan,  of  Dublin,  certain  demonstrations  on 
the  living  animal,  which  he  performed  two  months  ago  for  the  first  time  in 
presence  of  MM.  Trousseau,  Bouley,  and  Reynal.  The  same  journal  records 
that  Dr.  Gorrigan  subseqi^ntly  expressed  himself  as  converted  to  the  theory 
of  M.  Ghanveau. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  prove  that  both  the  normal  and 
abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart  are  entirely  due  to  the  normal  and  abnormal 
action  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  sigmoid  valves,  and  that  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  is  so  feeble  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  them  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  heart  sounds.  A  horse  having  been 
thrown,  and  then  pithed  to  render  it  motionless,  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows was  introduced  into  its  trachea,  and  artificial  respiration  kept  up,  the 
heart  meanwhile  continuing  to  beat  with  force  and  regularity.  An  extensive 
opening  was  made  in  the  chest  immediately  behind  the  left  shoulder,  and 
precautions  were  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowihg  into  the 
thoracic  cavity,  fiy  this  means,  the  pericardium  being  also  laid  open,  a  full 
tiew  was  obtained  of  the  left  ven  ride  and  auricle,  and  also  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  ♦*  I:  was  now  easy  to  see,"  says  the  report,  **  that  the  contraction  of 
the  auricle  was  very  feeble,  whereas  that  of  the  ventricle  was  most  powerful 
and  energetic,  and  accompanied  moreover  by  a  shortening  in  the  direction  of 
its  length,  the  superficial  fibres  running  from  its  points  to  its  base  puckering 
up  into  folds,  the  organ  itself  becnmlngihard  under  the  finger  at  each  systole, 
and  assuming  an  almost  globular  form,  the  lateral  ])rominence  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ventricle  making  it  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  thoracic  throb  is 
effected. 

The  stethoscope,  applied  over  the  ventricle,  reveals  the  exis  ence  of  two 
sounds ;  a  first,  dull  and  long,  corresponding  with  the  ventricular  systole ;  a 
second,  sharper  and  shorter,  coincident  with  its  diastole.  In  order  now  to 
prove  that  both  of  the  two  sounds  are  due  to  the  shock  and  vibration,  result- 
mg  from  the  sudden  valvular  expansion,  if  at  the  moment  when  the  second 
sound  is  produced  you  pinch  gently  wirh  the  finger  and  thumb  the  root  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  exactly  at  the  plane  of  its  insertion  into  the  ventricle, 
you  feel  between  your  fingers  a  remarkable  thrill  or  vibration.  If  the  stetho- 
scope be  applied  over  the  same  spot,  a  clear,  sharp,  and  short  sound  is  heard, 
its  production  being  synchronous  with  the  thrill  previously  felt  by  the  observ- 
er's fingers.  This  shrill,  or  short,  harp  sound,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  sigmoid  valves,  which  are  consequently  (according  to  M.  Chauveau)  the 
midoubted  source  of  the  second  sound.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  the  first  sound,  if  you  apply  a  stethoscope  over  the  heart  daring  the 
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syfltole  of  the  Tentricle,  a  long,  dull  sound  is  heard,  which  M.  ChauTeau 
attributes  to  the  expansion  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valyes,  and  the  same 
sort  of  vibratory  thrill  can  also  be  felt  if  the  finger  be  applied  on  the  surface 
of  the  heart,  l^he  violence  and  duration  of  the  valvular  expansion  are  more 
appreciable  when  a  finf^er  is  introduced  through  an  incision  made  into  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  finger  is  then,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  first  sound,  gri])ped  by  the  free  edges  of  the  opening  valves,  and  whilst 
the  finger  is  engaged  in  this  aperture,  the  first  sound  is  either  entirely  absent 
or  considerably  weaker,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  valvular  vibration. 
By  introducing  a  small  metallic  tube  into  the  same  opening,  and  so  allowing 
of  the  regurgitation  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood,  M.  Chauveau  produces  a 
perfect  bellows-sound ;  the  same  result  being  also  produced  by  cutting  off 
part  of  a  valve,  or  removing  one  or  more  of  its  tendonp.  Also,*  by  pinching, 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  arterj-,  so  as  to 
narrow  its  calibre,  a  systolic  1)ellow8- sound  can  be  artificially  imitated.  The 
pathological  conclusions  drawn  by  M.  Chauveau  from  his  experiments  are, 
that  the  systolic  bellows-sound  is  due  either  to  arterial  constriction  or  to 
auriculo-ventricular  imperfection,  and  that  the  diastolic  bellows-sound  is  the 
result  of  arterial  imperfection. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  Professor  Vella,  guided  by  the  exper- 
imental researches  of  M.  Claude  Bernard,  had  completed  a  course  of 
investigations  in  order  to  test  the  alleged  antagonistic  powers  of  woorara  and 
strjchnine,  and  that  his  investigations  had  considerably  strengthened  the 
belief,  already  prevalent,  that  the  two  agents  stand  in  relation  to  one  another 
at  poison  and  antidote.  It  would  now  appear  that  M.  Thiercelin  has  advanced 
a  s  ep  lur  her,  and,  struck  by  the  counteraction  of  the  artificially  produced 
convulsions  by  woorara,  has  been  led  to  administer  the  drug  in  the  treatment 
of  several  convulsive  diseases,  more  especially  epilepsy,  and  with  most  mark- 
ed effect.  Particulars  of  two  cases  of  epilepsy,  which  had  resisted  a  variety 
of  previous  treatment,  were  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  their  last  sitting.  One  of  the  subjtcts  treated  by  woorara  was  a 
young  manj  aged  twen  y-three.  In  him  the  disease  was  hereditarj'  and  con- 
genital. The  patient  had  passed  four  years  at  Charenton,  and  was  accounted 
incurable.  The  number  of  attacks  during  the  month  amounted  to  twenty, 
whereof  the  greater  part  were  most  seveie.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  a  sufferer  from  epilepsy  for  eight  years  past,  and  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  «ubiect  to  daily  nts.  Under  the  influence  of  the  woorara 
treatmeat  (the  drug  being  applied  daily  in  doses  varying  from  half  a  grain  to 
a  grain  to  the  suppurating  surface  of  a  blister)  the  attadis  diminished  in  fre- 
quency, so  considerably  that  in  the  first  case  thf'y  fell  in  number  from  twenty 
to  five  per  month,  and  in  the  second  from  twenty-nine  or  thirty  to  eight.  Not 
only  did  the  frequency  of  the  fits  decrease,  but  a  striking  general  improvement 
occurred  in  the  health  of  both  patients,  and  a  marked  diminution  of  the  nervous 
irritability  always  accompanying  epilepsy  was  also  noticed.  Unfor  unately,  the 
treatment  could  only  be  persisted  in  eight  weeks,  as  the  stock  of  woorara  ran 
diort  J  nevertheless,  the  results  obtained  were  decidedly  of  a  nature  to  encour- 
age other  practitioners  in  following  the  footsteps  of  M.  '£hierce]xn.—Jjondon 
Lancety  Jan.,  1861. 


Spina  Bifida  Treated  by  Injections  of  Iodine— Dr.  Emil  Fischer  re- 
ports {Aorth  American  Mtdico-Chirurgical  Review^  Nov.  I860,)  two  cases  of 
spina  bifida  treated  by  injections  of  iSdiue,  by  Prof.  Gross,  at  the  surgical 
clinic  of  the  Jefferson  College.     Both  terminated  fatally. 
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A  Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Supra-renal 
Capsules. 

BY  DR.  SELIGSOHN. 
(Tirebow's  Arehir,  Band  x^ iii.,  S  ftod  4  Heft,  p.  Zt6, and  A.  Med.  Mootbly,  Oct.,  1860.) 


The  following  expcrimenU  were  undertaken  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Patho- 
logical Institute,  at  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  discovery  by  Vulpian 
and  Cloez  {Canutes  Rtndus,  September,  1857,  p.  340,)  of  taurochloric  and 
bippuric  acids  in  the  supra-renal  capsules.  The  metliod  pointed  out  by  these 
obiervers  was  adopted  in  my  investigations. 

A  pound  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of  the  ox  having  been  careftilly  clean- 
ed and  comminuted,  was  matierated  for  several  days  with  diluted  alcohol, 
after  which  the  alcoholic  solution  was  filtered  and  evaporated.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  completely  evaporated  mass  caused  the  separation  of  fa'ty 
matters.  The  watery  solution  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
and  absolute  alcohol  was  added.  The  residuum  thus  obtained  was  dissolved 
in  water  to  be  tested  for  leucin ;  the  precipitate  produced  in  the  red- 
colored  solution,  by  the  addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  was  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  excess  of  lead  in  the  filtrate  was  removed  by  sulphurettei 
hydrogen.  In  the  fluid  freed  by  filtration  from  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  only  cubic  crystals  (NaC)  were  observed 
on  microscopic  examination,  but  no  leucin  waf  discovered.  The  alcoholic 
solution  filtered  from  the  supposed  residuum  of  leucin  was  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick,  brown  syrup,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  mani- 
fested an  acid  reaction.  This  solution,  mixed  wi!h  an  excess  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  (to  the  removal  of  the  acid  reaction,)  was  anew  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  dry  mass  was  then  boiled  with  65  per  cent  of  alcohol.  From 
the  warm  filtered  alcoholic  solution,  which  was  of  a  dark-brown  color,  the 
excess  of  lead  was  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  from  the 
yellow  fluid  separated  by  filtration  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  crystals  were 
deposited  after  long  repose  in  the  cold,  which  exhibited  the  following  behav- 
ior tovard  reagents.  They  dissolved  readily  in  ether,  and,  on  evaporation  of 
the  menstruum,  separated  partly  in  the  form  of  fine  needles,  partly  as  scales. 
They  dissolved  vrith  difiiculty  in  cold  water,  which,  however,  exhibited  a  dis- 
tinctly acid  reaction.  Under  the  microscope  the  crystals  presented  the  form 
of  fissured  rhomboidal  tables  j  some  of  them  having  been  warmed  iii  a  test- 
glass  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystalline  coating  which  formed 
on  the  sides  of  the  glass  exhibited  the  same  form  as  the  original  crystals. 

Their  microscopical  and  chemical  behavior,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
the  sublimate,  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  had  in  this 
case  separated,  while  the  properties  of  the  crystals  obtained  by  Vulpian  and 
Cloez,  by  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding,  agree  essentially  with  those  of  bip- 
puric acid. 

To  the  fiuid  separated  from  the  crystals,  an  excess  of  powdered  chalk  was 
added,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  decomposi  ion,  (on  evaporation  in  the 
witei  bath  before  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  fluid  oecame  turbid, 
while  fumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  same  time  escaped,)  and  the 
ft>rmer  was  thereupon  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water  bath.  The  dry 
re«duum  was  strongly  warmed  with  diluted  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  filtrate 
again  evaporated,  and  then  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
order  to  resolve  any  taurochloric  acid,  which  might  have  been  present,  into 
tauric  and  choloidinic  acid — the  cr}'8talline  mass  thus  obtained  dissolved  wiih 
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the  fonnation  of  a  re^^fbuum  apparently  agreeing  with  choloidinic  acid ;  whichf 
however,  on  the  application  of  Pettenjoker*8  test,  did  not  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic coloration.  But  in  the  solution  the  presence  of  sulphur  was  clearly 
demonstrated ;  moreover,  the  characteristic  crystals  of  taurin  separated  on 
evaporating  the  solution  in  the  air. 

The  incinerated  constituents  of  the  residuum  of  the  supra-renal  capsules 
obtained  ai^er  maceration  in  alcohol,  in  which  no  uric  acid  was  discovered, 
were : — 

1.  Constituents  soluble  in  water : — 

Phos]]lMtte  of  potash. 
"         ^  soda. 
*'         "  lime. 
^.  Constituent!  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid : — 
Phosphate  of  iron. 
"         "  lime. 
"         "  magnesia. 
With  reference  to  the  color  reac:ion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  I  would, 
in  conclusion,  observe  that  after  the  application  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  to  their  substance,  the  filtered  clear  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  red  <^lor 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess ;  after  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of 
ammonia  the  solution  again  becomes  colorless. — J>tojih  American  Medico- 
Chirwgical  Review, 


Affeotionft  of  the  Female  Breast. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Btford  has  sent  us  a  pamphlet  copy  of  an  article  on  the  abore 
subject  from  the  Chicago  Medical  JExaminer,  It  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
all  jiarts  of  the  theme.  Lightness  of  coverinff  he  shows  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  healthy  state  of  the  nipple,  and  the  author  expresses  his  firm  belief 
that  the  modem  fashion  of  carrying  **  pads'*  on  the  oreast  to  swell  the  bust 
is  injurious,  as  it  renders  the  skin  of  the  nipple  soft  and  tender,  and  thus 
readily  liable  take  on  inflammations,  excoriations  or  cracks.  Again,  he 
believes  that  the  use  of  stays  and  ti^ht  lacing  do  much  to  cause  absent  or 
imperfect  nipples.  Women  should,  particularly  during  pregnancy  and 
nursing,  cover  the  nipple  extremely  light ;  during  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy  a  light  sponge,  shaped  so  as  to  cover  the  areola,  and  press  on 
every  part  of  the  nipple,  with  over  it  but  one  thickness  of  goods,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  worn.  Also  after  ntming  the  drying  of  the  nipple  thoroughly 
should  never  be  neglec  ed.  When  cracks,  in  spite  of  such  ana  other  precau- 
tions, do  occur,  much  may  be  done  for  their  reuef  by  the  use  of  shields.  But 
when  they  are  deep,  a  quick  cure  must  be  attempted,  and  the  following 
method  is  recommended :  V  Press  the  nipple  in  such  a  way  as  to  close  the 
crack,  and  while  thus  holding  it,  apply  a  thick  layer  of  collodion  over  the 
surface.  We  should  apply  the  layer  thickly,  and  have  it  extended  some 
distance  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  will  keep  the  crack  together.  The  col- 
lodion is  not  easily  sucked  off  by  the  child,  and  if  the  nipple  should  be  used 
it  need  not  be  disturbed  at  all  until  completely  healed.  We  should  watch 
the  coat  of  collodion,  and  renew  it  when  it  seems  to  be  becoming  deficient  by 
violence  of  nursing."  In  excoriations  he  employs  kino,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
other  washes,  combined  with  gum  arable,  glycenne,  etc.,  and  in  chronic  cases 
resorts  to  nitrate  of  silver.  In  inflammation  of  the  breast  he  says  *'  the  proper 
thing  for  drawing  the  milk  is  the  mouth."  In  suppuration  he  conceives  it 
proper  to  let  out  the  matter  as  soon  as  |)ossible,  so  as  to  prevent  it  burrowing 
among  the  soft  parts,  and  by  its  presence  causing  irritative  fever.  The  whole 
paper  is  a  complete  and  admirable  one,  and  demands  attention. — JsTaskoHU 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
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On  the  Influence  of  Syphilis  and  its  Mercurial  Treatment 
upon  Offspring. 


BY    PROF.   FATE,  &C.,  &C. 


^^^-  y^y^i  ^^  ChriBtiania,  has  addressed  a  circular  "  to  the  physicians  of  all 
countnes,"  in  which  he  recommends  attention  to  the  following  points : 

How  many  children  of  syphilitic  parents,  treated  with  mercuir,  are  bom 
and  remain  healthy  ?  how  many  die,  or  are  successfullv  treated  ?  Also,  in 
521  •  "i^-  assertion  correct  that  a  mother,  who  has  \)ome  syphilitic  chil- 
teft,  18  subjected,  when  again  pregnant,  wih  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  child,  to  mercurial  treatment  P  . 

•  n  V^'  ^^"'^y  requests  the  brethren  throughout,  the  whole  world,  espe- 
cuUJy  those  engaged  in  private  practice,  to  report  their  observations  on  these 
points.  As  soon  as  these  are  published,  or  sent  to  him  direct,  he  will  prepare 
and  return  the  results, 

^1^^  ?^^'"*  publishes  Faye's  circular  in  the  fftener  Med.  Frochmschnjf, 
(11,  12^860,)  and  shows  the  benefits  to  science  and  humanity  that  will 
accrue  from  general  compliance  with  Faye's  wishes.  After  more  definitely 
rtatmg  the  questions,  he  relates  ten  cases  from  private  practice,  in  partial 
answer,  frora  which  cases  he  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

(1.)  Sea>ndary  syphilis  may  be  transferred  })er  coitum  upon  the  female 
without  local  affection  on  the  genital  organs  of  the  male  j  and,  therefore,  still 
more  eaaly  when  the  remains  of  syphUis  are  present  on  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

(2  )  Syphilis  may  be  latent  in  the  system ;  it  may  not  be  discoverable 
from  any  symptom,  only  be  revealed  by  the  syphilitic  condition  of  the  off- 
spnng.  ^^ 

■  (3)  On  the  contrary,  also,  syphilis^ may  manifestly  exist  in  the  father, 
■nd  yet  (a)  not  be  transferred  ui)on  the  mother,  nor  upon  the  offspring;  (6) 
erra  if  transferred  upon  the  mother,  the  child  may  be  perfectly  healthy :  or 
(^if  even  the  first  children  are  affected,  healthy  ones  may  be  boru  after- 

.  (^0  Wbile  the  usual  treatment  with  mercurials  does  not  insure  against 
either  recurrence  in  the  same  person  or  transmission  upon  offspring,  there  is 
no  other  method  of  treatment  that  does ;  md  it  must  be  at  present  admitted 
that  sj'philis  can  be  cured  in  parents  and  children,  with  more  certainty  and 
•afety  with  mercury  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  presenting  Prof.  Faye's  request  to  the  profession  of  this  country,  we 
eamegtiv  call  upon  them  to  report  through  the  various  journals  all  that  has 
any  beanng  on  the  sulgect,  as  we  have  stated  it  in  the  heading  of  this  article : 
whether  both  or  only  one,  and  which  one,  of  the  parents  is  syphilitic ;  the 
treatment  employed  in  the  cases  of  the  parenU  and  ol  the  children ;  the  cases, 
as  far  as  ascertamable,  of  healthy  children  bom  from  syphilitic  parenU,  and 
etpecially  mothers  that  underwent  no  treatment,  should  all  be  carefully 
recorded.  Wb  certainjy  trust  that  Hebra^s  fourth  proposition  may  eventually 
be  materially  modified.— >4mer.  Med.  Monthly, 


l3a)UN  Hemp  in  Tetanus.— -A  successful  case  is  reported  in  the  London 
Lancetf  hj  Mr.  Farrage,  in  which  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  were  given 
every  two  hours. 
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The  Treatment  of  Venereal. 


BY  DR.  J08.  HERMANN. 


Absolute  exclusions  of  all  mercurials,  externally  and  internally;  sirapla 
treatment  of  the  primary  forms ;  and  employment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
or  of  sodium  in  the  cases  in  which  chemical  analysis  proves  the  presence  of 
mercury  in  the  system  j  these  are  the  main  factors  of  mv  treatment,  which, 
far  from  every  becret  remedy,  is  based  on  the  combined  experience  of  all 
physicians,  down  to  the  present  day,  with  the  unconditional  exception  of  Ad- 
miuistering  mercury.  * 

Chancre  frequently  requires  nothing  but  cleanliness  and  application  of 
cold,  without  cautery  j  yet  in  many  casos  the  latter  is  necessary  l<»  destroy 
the  large  amount  of  exudate,  on  which  the  induration  of  the  chancre  depends. 
Fungous  granulations  after  chancre,  as  well  as  after  all  other  forms,  are 
touched  with  argent,  nitrat.  In  some  cases,  rapid  reparation  and  cure  of  chan- 
cre followed  the  sprinkling  of  very  finely-powdered  pumice-stone,  starch,  &c. 

Buboes  are  treated  in  the  beginnmg  with  cold,  more  frequently  with 
tinct.  iodine,  sometimes  vesicants,  or  also  with  compression  by  means  of  lead 
plates.*  In  many  cases,  when  too  late  tor  resorption,  Vienna  paste  is  em- 
ployed. After  suppuration  is  established,  free  incisions  are  made  with  the 
bistouri,  canals  enlarged,  and  if  the  bo  tom  and  edges  of  the  wound  assume 
a  specific  appearance,  they  are  touched  with  lunar  caustic  besides. 

Broad  condylomata  frequently  disappear  after  the  application  of  cold  sits- 
baths ;  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they  must  be  destroyed  by 
argent,  nitr.  Pointed  excrescences  are  removed  with  the  scissors.  Trials  with 
the  pulv.  frond,  sabin.  junip.  remained  without  noticeable  success.  Excoria- 
tions on  the  lips  and  in  the  mouth  heal  with  cleanliness  and  cold  water ;  those 
on  the  anus  with  cold  sitz-baths,  or  occasionally  not  until  glycerine  in  applied. 
Ulcers  in  the  throat  heal  without  recourse  to  caustics,  by  frequent  use  of  a 
gargle  either  of  alum,  or  aqua  goulardi,  or  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Exanthemata  often  disappear  upon  employing  the  cold  douche  for  some 
time ;  sometimes  they  yield  better' to  lukewarm  baths ;  frequently,  too,  rub- 
bing in  of  sulphur  ointment,  or  of  sapo  viridis,  is  necessary.  The  pigment 
spots  generally  yielded  to  washes  of  a  concentrated  decoction  of  Irond.  saUn. 
junipcri. 

Phunosis  requires,  according  to  droumstances,  division,  but  in  most  caiee 
circumcision  of  the  prepuce.  The  double  object  of  diagnosis  and  rapid  cure 
overbalances  in  such  cases  the  danger  of  possible  infection  of  the  wound  with 
chancre-poisoo. 

Paraphimosis  requires  reposition,  oftea  with  incision,  often  with  accom- 
panying circumcision,  of  the  prepuce,  as  in  phimosis. 

Gonorrhoea  is  treated  in  the  first  stage  only  with  cold  applications  and 
cold  bathing  of  the  part ;  in  the  second,  with  injections  of  tannin  or  sulphate 
of  zinc,  with  addition  of  simple  anodyne  tinct.:  Orchitis  exclusively  with  ice 
and  iodine  ointment 

An  ointment  of  sapo  virid.  with  chlorate  of  soda,  followed  by  a  bath, 
readily  destroys  and  removes  pediculi. 

Against  all  the  forms  of  so  called  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  as  serpi- 
ginous cutaneous  ulcerations,  affection  of  bone,  &c,  iodide  of  potassium  or  of 
sodium  is  employed  either  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in  pills,  to  the  amount  of 
10  to  40  grains  daily,  given  in  two  divided  doses.    This  medication  may  be 
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aided  by  daily  sweating,  for  two  hours  or  so,  induced  by  packing  in  wet  sheets 
and  dry  covers ;  according  to  circumstances,  warm  baths  or  cold  douches 
may  also  be  advisable. 

The  diet  is  but  Ycry  seldom  restricted  to  rigorous  abstinence :  best  possi- 
ble Tentilation  and  cleanliness  are  never  for  a  moment  in  any  case  neglected, 
and  every  patient  is  informed  and  warned  in  reference  to  the  easy  communi- 
cability  of  the  syphilitic  poison. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  remedies  may  in  the  future  be  found  be'ter 
than  those  mentioned  for  the  different  forms.  I  am  quite  willing  to  examine 
any  proposed  improvement  in  treatment,  and,  if  it  can  he  done  without  disad- 
vantage to  the  patient,  practically  to  try  it  j  but  I  will  never  employ  anything 
that  is  either  a  priori,  known  to  be  injurious,  or  that  has  not  a  sutKcient  ana 
reasonable  claim  for  trial.  Without,  therefore,  opposing  new  remedies,  there 
are  two  methods  at  ])resent  in  vogue  tha^  I  shall  never  inflict  on  any  patient 
of  mine,  Tiz.:  1,  syphilization ;  and  2,  the  method  of  inunction  recommended 
by  Prof.  Sigmuud. — lb. 


Errors  in  Dugnosis  of  Conotitutionai.  Stphhjs  By  Dr.  Fr.  W.  Lor- 
in«er. — Lorinser  submits  that  when  writers  on  syphilis  described  the  disease , 
Hs  treatment  with  mercurj*  had  long  been  practiced  already,  and  tha%  there 
fore,  the  so-called  specific  sequences  of  syphilis  —induration  of  the  chancre, 
syphilitic  skin-diseases,  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  nose  and  throat, 
serpiginous  ulcers,  pain  in  bones  and  noden,  swellings  of  glands  and  iritis — 
oooki  not,  under  these  circumstances,,  be  scien'ifioally  pronounced  to  bear 
any  positive  relation  to  the  disease.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  with  the  present  confused  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  diagnose 
seoondary  syphilis  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  dwells  on  the  necessity 
of  scientific  study  of  the  disease  with  the  absence  of  even  the  sligh  est 
mcrcunalism,  requirmg  not  only  the  non-administration  of  the  drug,  but  the 
certainty  of  the  absence  of  mercury  from 'the  system  by  chemical  analysis  in 
etch  individual  case,  including,  when  present,  its  entire  removal  from  the 
body  previous  to  anv  obseivations  or  treatment  of  s)*philis.  —76. 

• 


Oh  the  Mercurul  Naturr  op  Tertiary  Syphilis.  By  Dr.  tfos.  Her- 
minn. — ^The  author  regards  all  syphilitic  affections  of  the  bones  entirely  mer- 
curiaL  He  argues,  1.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  syphilis  ever  caused  any  disease 
of  bone  before  the  introduction  of  mercury ;  2.  There  is  not  a  single  case 
known  in  which  pure  syphilis,  treated  without  mercury^  has  caused  osseous 
£sease ;  3.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  series  of  so-called  syphilitic  diseases 
of  the  bonea  occur  in  laborers  at  Idria,  who  have  never  had  syphilis ;  4.  The 
booe-diseases,  formerly  regarded  as  following  Liies'  gonorrhoicu,  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  since  i\e  mercurial  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  was  given  up ; 
finally,  the  clinical  observations  made  at  the  jmperial  hospital,  Wieden, 
department  for  syphilis,  haye  proved  'hat  ^hese  supposed  tertiary  forms  of 
BTplulit  always  occur  only  after  a  previous  introduction  into  the  system  of 
maaxry,  whether  as  medicine  or  otherwise;  that  they  are  curable  with 
inti-mercurial  treatment  only,  as  by  iodide  of  potassium,  which  renders  the 
excretion  of  mercury  with  the  urine  demonstrable ;  and  that  post-mortem 
ebemkal  examinations  have  indubitably  proved  the  presence  of  mercury  in 
the  liver,  kidneys  and  bones  of  persons  tnat  died  of  "  bone  syphilis." — lb. 
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New  Experiments  regarding  the   Origin  of  Cow-pox. 


Edin.  Med.  Jour.  July,  186),  fr»in  L*UoioQ  Medicate,  29ih  May,  1860. 


!  opinion  of  Jenner  rej^arding  the  origin  of  Taccinia,  alternately  mipported 
contradicted  by  vanous  observations,  ir  at  present,  at  Toulouse,  being 


The* 

and 

tested  by  new  experiments,  of  which  Dr.  A.  Fontan  has  given  the  following 

accimnt,  dated  Toulouse,  24th  May,  1860 : — 

"  A  happy  accident  occamoned  my  passing  through  Toulouse  at  a  time 
when  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  was  being  submitted  to  experi- 
ment, I  mean  the  (question  of  the  origin  of  vaccinia.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  principal  facts :  Some  weeks  ago,  M.  Sarrans,  of  Rieumes, 
observed  that  several  mares  brought  back  to  his  establishment  for  the  second 
or  third  time,  were  affected  with  the  grease  (eaux-atix-jambes.)  There  was 
a  sort  of  epidemic  of  the  affection,  for  nearly  a  hundred  horses  were  foimd  to 
be  suffering  from  it.    The  variety  of  grease  was  the  pustular  form. 

**  One  of  these  mares  was  taken  to  Toulouse  to  the  veterinary  school, 
where  the  learned  Professor  M.  La6>sse  soon  recognized  the  true  charac:er  of 
the  epidemic.  He  inoculated  with  some  of  the  matter  of  these  pustules  the 
teat  of  a  cow,  in  the  presence  of  his  assistant  and  numerous  pupils.  Soon 
afterwards  fine  p'lstules  made  their  appearance  on  the  udder  of  the  cow. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  Toulouse,  Dr.  Cayrel,  the  official 
vaccinator  of  Toulouse,  vaccinated,  with  matter  from  the  pustules  of  th5  cow, 
several  infants  who  had  never  been  vaccinated.  Well  characterized  vaccine 
vesicles  followed,  presenting  their  pearly  aspect,  central  depression,  and  rose- 
colored  areola,  increasing  in  size  from  day  to  day  without  any  trace  of  er}'8ip- 
elatous  inflammation. 

"  A  second  cow  was  vaccinated  with  matter  from  the  first  cow,  and  infants 
were  vaccinated  -with  the  matter  from  the  second  cow :  the  results  were 
equally  satisfactory  as  in  the  former  case.  At  present  they  have  arrived  at 
the  fourth  vaccination  from  the  first  cow,  ana  at  the  third  from  the  second 
cow.  I  was  present  at  this  vaccination  ;  the  vesicles  were  very  fine.  One 
was  photographed  in  my  presencj,  with  a  tolerably  satisfactory  result  The 
vesicle  presented  the  most  characteristic  appearance  of  vaccinia.  When 
pricked,  no  purulent  matter  escaped,  but  graaually  a  serous  fluid  oozed  out 
in  great  abundance,  with  which^veral  infants  were  vaccinated. 

**  The  new  matter  is  very  Utive,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  a  pnpil  of 
the  veterinary  school,  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  in  whom  all  attempts  at  re- 
vaccination  had  failed.  I  saw  a  vesicle  in  an  infant  produced  by  the  virus  of 
this  pupil,  finer  and  more  developed  than  three  other  ^-esicles  produced  by  an 
ordinary  vaccination  in  the  same  infant  (No  doubt  the  two  vaccinations 
were  performed  simultaneously.) 

**  Already  thirty  infants  have  been  vaccinated  at  Toulouse.  No  unpleas- 
ant symptoms  have  manifested  themselves  in  any  case ;  and  In  all,  the  result 
has  b!een  most  satisfactory. 

"  Dr.  Izarie,  former  vaccinator  in  Paris,  consitj^red  the  vesicles  so  good, 
that  he  had  his  son  vaccinated  this  morning  wi  h  virus  from  one  of  the  intiants. 

"  An  official  commission  has  been  named  by  the  Prefect  to  carry  out  these 
experiment.  A  report  will  be  drawn  up  ana  communicated  in  due  lime." — 
j/ashvUU  JoumaL  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Croup  is  treated  by  M.  Bouchut,  of  Paris,  by  removal  of  the  tonsils.     Some 
successful  cases  are  reported. 
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Communications, 

On  the  Identity  of  Scarlatina  and  Measles. 

BT  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8.,  SACRAMENTO. 


During  the  las;  few  years  doubts  have  occasionally  found  expression  in  the 
medical  journals  of  Europe,  as  to  whether  the  lines  that  separate  scarlatina 
from  measles  are  so  plain  and  well  marked  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  our 
medical  text-books.  It  is  plain  that  cases  of  these  exanthemata  have  occa- 
Nonally  presented  themselves,  which  have  caused  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  and 
I  im  convinced  that  in  no  country  have  such  cases  been  so  frequently  met 
lith  as  in  this  State.  Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to  get  over  these 
difficulties,  consistently  with  our  retaining  confidence  in  the  dicta  of  our  old 
teachera.  The  Germans,  and  some  of  our  English  brethren,  have  adopted  a 
new  name,  Ro-theln,  in  which  quietly  to  locate  tnese  rebellious  cases.  Others 
again  have  eaplained  them  oy  supposing  that  the  two  poisons  can  develop 
their  effects  in  toe  system  at  the  same  time,  although  in  a  somewhat  modified 
lorm — whilst  others  have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  schools,  and  have 
come  back  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Sydenham  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  viz.,  that  measles  and  scarlatina  are  but  varieties  of  the 
same  aisease,  each  being  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  same  poison. 
As  to  the  first  and  second  hypothesis,  they  certainly  do  not  explain  the  facts 
I  have  met  with  in  this  countrv ;  there^may  be  such  a  disease  as  Rotheln  in 
Gennany  and  England,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  here.  As  to  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  diseases  in  the  system,  each  running  a  modified  course, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  occasionally  takes  place,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  explain  many  cases  that  I  have  seen  on  such  a  supposition. 
I  am  inclined  strongly  to  aaopt  the  last  hypothesis,  that  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  measles  and  scarlatina,  at  least  as  seen  in  this  State,  are  but 
modifications  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  either  of  them  may  follow  as  the 
efiecu  of  the  same  poison.  It  is  with  the  |few,  however,  of  calling  attention 
to  this  subject  that  I  publish  these  remarks,  as  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
my  profeaaional  brethren  in  this  State,  must  have  met  with  anomalous  cases 
of  the  disease  ;  many,  in  fact,  have  told  me  that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  if  the  experience  of  the  profession  on  this  subject  can  but 
be  brought  out,  we  shall  soon  possess  sufficient  data  to  arrive  at  well  founded 
oondusioiM  on  the  subject. 

The  following  short  abstract  of  the  history  of  three  cases  will  serve  to 
illnitrate  the  anomalies  I  have  so  frequently  met  with  in  these  diseases.  I 
was  called  to  visit  a  family  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  in  which  there* 
were  three  children,  one  14  years  old,  another  three,  and  another  19  months. 
The  house  was  isolated,  and  the  only  communication  that  the  children  had 
with  the  city  was,  that  the  oldest  went  in  to  Sunday  school  once  a  week. 
(I  would  observe  that  cases  of  scarlatina  were  occurring  in  the  city  at  the  time.) 
Of  these  children  the  youngest  had  an  attack  with  all  the  symptoms  of  gen- 
uine measles,  with  the  exception  of  the  rash,  which  more  resembled  that  of 
scarlet  fever.  There  was  runniiig  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  good  deal  of  cough, 
with  redness  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  This  was  in  July,  when  coryza  is  not 
common  in  our  climate,    llie  appearance  of  the  eruption,  which  came  out  on 
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the  evening  of  the  thihi  day,  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  hours  high  feyer. 
The  character  of  the  eruption  resembled  more  tfcat  of  scarlatina  than 
measles,  for,  although  rather  blotchy,  there  were  no  papula.  It  dinappeared 
with  the  exception  of  some  patches  on  the  arms  and  trunk,  after  it  had  been 
out  a  few  hours,  coming  out  again,  however,  the  next  evening.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eruption,  the  case  ran  the  course  of  an  attack  of  simple 
measles. 

At  the  same  time  the  oldest  child  was  suffering  from  sore  throat ;  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  she  had  had  high  fever,  preceded  by  slight  chill. 
The  tonsils  were  found  swollen,  and  innamcd,  but  as  she  had  been  subject  to 
attacks  of  tonsilitis,  I  considered  it  as  one  of  her  ordinary  attacks,  so  little 
did  the  as])ect  of  the  other  case  lead  mc  to  suspect  scarlatina.  That  evening, 
however,  or  thirty-six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  sj-mptoms,  a 
bright  scarlet  rash  broke  out,  principally  on  the  trunk,  neck,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities. It  went  in  after  a  few  hours.  The  next  morning  the  tonsils  were 
more  swollen  and  covered  with  a  grayish  mucus  j  deglutition  was  difficult, 
pulse  down  j.o  84,  and  soft.  The  ordinary  treatment  was  adopted,  with  egg 
and  brandy,  and  strong  broth.  The  case  followed  the  ordmary  course  oJ 
scarlatina,  the  eruption,  however,  coming  out  only  towards  the  evening ;  it 
was  decidedly  that  of  scarlatina.  There  was  general  desquamation,  the  skin 
coming  off  the  hands  and  feet  in  flakes. 

Six  days  after  I  first  saw  these  cases,  the  third  child  was  taken  sick.  She 
got  up  apparently  well  in  the  morning,  but  at  breakfast  complained  of  being 
sick,  and  that  her  throat  hurt  her.  I  was  informed  of  these  symptoms  during 
the  morning,  and  told  the  friends  that  she  would  probably  have  an  attack  of 
Scarlatina,  prescribing  a  mild  aperient  The  next  mowing  I  was  sent  for  at 
four  o'clock,  and  on  arriWng  at  the  house  found  the  child  insensible,  and  it 
died  in  about  half  an  hour  after  my  arrival,  or  twenty-one  hours  after  the 
firfit  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  shown  themselves.  I  learned  that  soon 
after  breakfast  the  child  bec:an  to  vomit,  and  that  subsequently  nothing  was 
retained  on  its  stomach.  The  tonsils  became  much  swollen  so  that  deglati- 
lion  was  difficult.  There  was  great  thirst,  pungent  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
great  restfessness.  About  two  hours  before  my  arrival,  an  attack  of  convul- 
sions had  come  on,  after  which  the  child  remained  insensible.  Here  are 
three  cases  occurring  in  an  isolated  house,  one  presenting  he  characteristic< 
of  measles,  another  those  of  scarlatina  in  its  model  form,  and  the  third  offer- 
ing an  example  of  the  most  malignant  type  of  this  last  disease  I  have  ever 
wi  nessed.  I  would  not  bring  forward  these  cases  as  proving  the  identity  of 
scarlatina  and  measles,  but  merfy  as  affording  a  striking  example  of  what  I 
have  met  with  in  many  analagoQs  cases. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  may  be  urged  bgainst  the  above  cases  having 
their  origin  from  one  and  the  tame  poison,  but  as  my  object  is  more  to  caU 
out  the  experience  of  others  on  the  subject,  than  to  write  a  description  of 
these  anomalous  forms  of  disease,  I  shall  here  conclude  by  alluding  to  some 
of  the  points  which  render  an  investigation  of  the  subject  desirable.  Should 
it  be  shown  that  diseases  so  well  marked  as  measles  and  scarlatina  formerly 
were,  have  so  far  changed  their  form  as  to  coalesce,  so  to  speak,  or  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  and  the  same  poison,  ihe  fact  would  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  the  changt  of  hfpe  in  disensty  a  subject  that  is  at  present 
attracting  so  much  attention  in  the  medical  world.  Another  interesting  point 
is,  as  to  whether  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate  have  exerted  any  influence 
on  these  diseases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  diphtheria  has  shown  itself 
here  and  in  Europe,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Bocky  Moun.ains.  Is  this  the  case  with  these  anomalous  forms  of  scarlatina  P 
Have  they  appeared  here  and  in  Europe,  where  the  climates  are  in  many 
respects  analogous,  and  have  they  not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  Eastern  States,  owing  to  differences  in  climatic  influences  ?    Anything 
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that  can  throw  light  on  the  obscure  subject  of  the  relation  of  atmospheric  or 
telluric  influences  in  the  production  of  epidemios,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting, 
and  I  trust  that  some  of  your  exchrni^es  will  call  the  attention  of  the  profes- 
sion east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  subject. 

An  important  practical  point  in  connection  with  thirt  subject  is,  as  to 
whether  an  attack  of  eiher  of  these  modified  forms  of  scarlet  ferer  or  measles, 
will  afford  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  of  one  or  both  of  the  diseases. 
That  information  on  the  subject  i»  still  called  for.  The  following  quotation 
from  a'memoir  oh  the  co-trisUnce  ofsptcyU  morbid  poison,  by  Dr.  Murchison, 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  will  prove.  The  memoir 
is  contained  in  the  July  No.  for  1859,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir. 
Review,  In  speaking  of  the  disease  the  Germans  call  Kotheln,  he  observes, 
"  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  affection, 
and  observations  are  utill  wanting  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  decision. 
Partaking  of  the  characters  of  both  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  and  occurring 
as  it  generally  does,  curing  contemporaneous  epidemics  of  these  two  affec> 
tions,  and  more  particularly  during  the  transition  period  when  an  epidemic 
of  the  one  is  immediately  followed  by  an  epidemic  of  the  other— it  has  nat- 
urally been  considered  by  many  as  a  hybrid  disease ;  and  seeing  that  we  can 
DO  longer  deny  the  possibility  of  something  approaching  to  a  hybrid  between 
any  two  of  the  exanthemata,  this  view  is  perhaps  the  most  probable.'' 


aitor's  m\t 


On  the  Treatment  of  Spina-Bifida.— In  the  Gar.  des  Hop.,  of  Dec,  11, 
a  lengthy  and  statistical  paper  by  Dr.  Viard  was  presented  to  the  Chirurgical 
Society  of  Paris  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  From  its  length  we  are 
unable  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  paper  \ 
to  our  mind  it  sets  forth  the  result  of  treatment  of  well  authenticated  cases 
in  a  different  light  than  that  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  operative 
measures  for  the  removal  of  this  malady.  ^  interesting  feature  in  the  paper 
of  M.  Viard,  lies  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  able  to  extend  bis  view  beyond  the 
precincts  of  metropolitan  France,  and  find  that  men  of  other  lands  have  had 
consecutive  successes  in  the  radical  removal  of  this  dangerous  conformation 
which  has  exceeded  and  excelled  the  operations  of  the  finest  surgical  talent 
otdeterre  la  vu. 

We  take  the  more  pleasure  in  reading  this  paper  of  M.  Viard,  firom  ihe  ■ 
het,  that  to  an  American  surgeon  he  accords  the  greatest  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  malady,  and,  although  he  claims  for  his  countr}'man  (M.  Tessier) 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  method  to  notice,  he  still  manifests  the  desire  to 
render  to  Professor  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  the  fiiU  credit  of  having  applied 
the  principle  with  hitherto  unrivaled  success.  Professor  Brainard  may  well 
feci  proud  oi  this  happy  acknowledgement  from  high  quarters ;  i.  must  stand 
as  a  historical  tribute  to  his  sagacity  and  skill  as  a  surgeon  and  physician. 
M.  Viard  handles  his  subject  with  a  master's  hand ;  he  is  well  posted  in 
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all  that  has  been  done,  and  with  the  results  below  tabulated  of  the  treatment 
of  this  malady,  we  must  not  despair  of  yet  saving  the  live/of  many  more  of 
our  little  patients  than  has  fallen  tb  our  lot  prior  to  this  period.  The  table 
of  results  of  M.  Viard,  together  with  Brainard's  successes,  has  stripped  spina- 
bifida  of  more  than  half  its  terrors. 

After  recounting  the  different  methods  proposed  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
malady,  or  its  radical  cure,  as  in  the  method  of  acupuncture  with  needles 
proposed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  method  of  Prof.  Velpeau,  with  strong 
iodine  injections,  M.  Viard  proceeds  to  discuss  the  merits  of  each  in  their 
order. 

The  method  of  puncture  with  needles  M.  Viard  states,  has  unfortunately 
led  us  to  no  real  advance  in  the  successful  treatment  of  the  disease,  nor  ulti- 
mate improvement  of  the  patient,  also,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  suffi- 
ciencies of  observa  ions  furnished  by  English  surgeons,  the  method  has  not 
proved  practical  to  follow,  and  the  same  fact  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous and  varied  propositions  of  our  own  confreres  of  the  knife. 

This  rule  will  not,  however,  hold  good  as  against  the  treatment  of  spina- 
bifida  with  iodine  injections;  for  if  we  examine  with  care  the  great  number 
of  cases  of  serous  effusions  in  closed  cavities  that  have  been  radically  cured 
by  its  means,  we  shall  have  ample  evidence  that  the  amount  of  local  injury 
to  the  parts  which  have  resulted  unfavorably,  has  been  proportional  in  most 
of  those  cases,  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  Therefore,  this 
method  of  treatment  for  cases  of  this  character  presents  a  degree  of  precision 
not  to  be  found  in  any  or  all  the  other  methods  which  have  heretofore  been 
proposed. 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  condi- 
tions present,  and  to  examine  the  particular  precautions  to  apply  in  this 
treatment,  which  we  derive  from  the  anatomico-pathological  features  of  the 
disease. 

The  tumor  of  spina-bifida  is  always  a  diverticulum  of  one  of  the  rachidian 
membranes,  although  it  is  not  tilways  united  to  the  elements  of  the  cord,  or 
the  nerves  emerging  from  the  same.  Fully  comprehending  these  conditions, 
we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  small  amount  of  traumatic  action  that  may 
be  induced  by  the  solution  of  iodine  on  the  walls  of  the  sac,  may  not  become 
localized  to  that  point,  but  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  immediate 
rachidian  membranes,  which,  in  many  cases,  would  end  in  death. 

Notwithstanding  these  dangers,  no  other  method  more  safe  has  been 
proposed,  or  is  known  at  present,  and  since  the  successes  of  Chassaignac, 
Velpeau,  and  Brainard,  have  been  before  this  society,  the  new  attempts  at 
treatment  of  this  malady  by  other  means,  though  practiced  by  many,  has  been 
found  unpractical,  and  this  body  have  adjudged  that  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  iodide  treatment  alone.  In  the  treatment  of  this  acci- 
dent by  this  measure,  and  which  does  not  place  a  greater  functional  limit 
over  the  new-bom  child  from  its  local  effects,  one  of  the  meet  essential  claims 
of  its  therapeutics  is  inocuity  of  the  means  we  employ.    Spina-bifida  belongs 
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to  the  order  of  lesions,  and  the  very  serious  results  of  other  oper^tiTe  mess- 
arts  heretofore  employed,  has  finally  led  the  surgeon  to  look  to  this  as  the 
laiest  and  best  in  its  results  in  the  treatment  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  there  are  other  methods  less  inoffensiTe  apd  less  inefilcacious.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  by  means  of  the  iodine  injections,  two  methods  of 
proeedure  are  practiced. 

The  first  is  that  of  Prof.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  but  first  introduced  by  Prot 
Ttcsier,  (Lyons,)  for  the  treatment  of  refractory  peritonical  dropsies.  It  con- 
B»ts  in  this  only:  in  place  of  completely  evacuating  the  serous  contents 
of  the  abdominal  canty,  the  latter  proposed  to  eyacuate  but  a  part  of  the 
aerofiity  and  replace  the  same  by  solution  of  iodine. 

The  other  is  the  method  of  M.  Velpeau,  which  consists  in  at  once  evacu- 
atrog  all  the  serosity  of  the  tumor  and  immediately  introducing  the  injection. 

The  method  of  Prof.  Brainard  takes  into  account  only  those  facts  of 
cases  which  he  cites  $  and,  if  in  his  memoir,  which  we  hare  here  betore  us,  we 
eannot  recognize  his  claim  to  priority  in  this  method  of  treatment  of  spina- 
bifida,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Professor  of  Chicago  has  furnished  us  very 
complete  and  very  detailed  statements  of  the  cases  under  his  direction.  Our 
collesgue  has  presented  us  many  new  facts  in  regard  to  the  method,  and  such 
SI  must  recommend  themselves  to  particular  notice  in  the  future  treatment  of 
this  disease. 

The  six  cases  operated  upon  by  his  method  and  under  his  direction, 
five  of  which  were  radical  cures,  and,  so  far  as  present  prospects  it  is  the  same 
with  the  last,  although  the  final  result  is  not  yet  ascertained.  M.  Brainard 
hu  had  a  wide  range  of  success. 

The  number  of  eases  treated  by  the  method  of  M.  Velpebu,  up  to  the 
present  time,  amounts  to  ten,  of  which  one  case  was  unsuccessful,  five  were 
cnred,  and  fbnr  of  the  children  died. 

Concerning  the  five  cures  just  cited,  we  must  consider  this  fact,  that  at  the 
time  the  injection  was  used  in  the  first  case,  (also  No.  7,)  there  was  but  a 
triflmg  aperture  with  the  rachidian  cavity;  we  must  also  state  that  of  the 
remsinmg  four  cases  this  complication  was  beyond  question. 

When  this  complication  is  present  it  is  one  at  a  serious  character ;  all  the 
patients  treated  had  convulsions  following  the  measure,  and  three  of  the  four 
cores  also  had  paraplegia,  (No's  9, 10, 11.)  In  the  fourth  death  it  was  found 
that  the  tumor  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the  column,  and  also  with 
the  ventricles  of  the  cerebellimi,  (No.  13.) 

In  the  last  case  in  the  table  the  surgeon  determined  and  practiced  the 
injection  after  inflammatory  action  had  manifested  itself;  some  hours  after- 
ward the  patient  sunk  from  a  rachidian  meningitis,  (No's  14, 16.) 

Now  in  presenting  a  resume  of  this  method  of  treatment  it  is  found  that 
four  cores,  and  four  deaths,  are  all  that  our  best  surgeons  can  lay  claim  to 
nder  the  treatment  of  M.  Velpeau.  and  which  it  will  be  seen  bears  no  com- 
parison whatever,  to  that  of  Profl  Brainard,  wherein  we  find  the  number  of 
operations  to  be  six,  and  also  six  cures. 
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[Here  follow  the  details  of  a  most  interesting  case  treated  by  the  author, 
by  the  method  of  Prof.  Brainard.  It  was  one  of  as  unpromising  a  nature  as 
can  well  be  conceived. 

The  case  was  spina-bifida  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  complicated  with 
hydrocephalus ;  the  tumor  was  large  and  npn-pediculated.  The  treatment 
was  followed  by  paralysis,  but  the  tumor  was  obliterated,  and  the  paralysis 
subsequently  was  spontaneously  resolved.  The  child  died  three  years  after 
the  operation. 

Without  entering  into  the  ver}'  elaborate  and  very  complete  details  of 
this  case,  we  will  give  the  operative  procedure  of  the  author.] 

Everything  ready,  we  plunged  a  fine  troohar  into  the  base  of  the  tumorj^ 
and  drew  off  about  eight  ounces  of  a  clear  transparent  fluid,  which  coagulated 
by  heat  and  nitric  acid.  To  prevent  the  contact  ot  the  solution  of  iodine 
wi'h  the  cord,  a  small  firm  tampon  was  applied  to  the  aperture  in  the  verte- 
bral column,  which  was  maintained  firmly  in  its  place  by  my  confrere.  Dr. 
Carre;  we  then  injected  into  the  pouch  of  the  tumor  thirty  grammes  (about 
1  ounce  3  drachms)  of  the  following  mixture :  distilled  water,  40  grammes ; 
tiDc  iodine,  20  grammes ;  iodide  potass.,  20  centigrammes.  This  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cavity  ten  minutes,  when  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  case  put 
under  general  treatment.  The  child  recovered  all  its  functions  at  the  end  of 
about  eight  months. 

Ox  THE  Therapeutical  Methods  of  pretenting  Pitting  of  the  Face 
Df  Confluent  Smallpox. — In  the  Dublin  JoumdL  of  Medical  Sciejices,  are 
iomc  remarks  on  a  paper  from  Dr.  Stokes,  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
During  the  last  five  years  Dr.  Stokes  has  employed  gutta  percha  and  collo- 
dion m  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  confluent  smallpox,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  pitting  of  the  face.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  crust  came  off  in 
large  flakes  or  patches,  composed  of  the  dried  exudations  and  the  covering 
material,  leaving  the  skin  uninjured.  This  kind  of  treatment  was  most 
adapted  to  those  presenting  a  more  sthenic  type.  Dr.  Stokes  considers  that 
the  application  of  poultices  over  the  face  is  the  surest  method  of  preventing 
disfigurement  in  smallpox.  Their  use  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  continued  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  In  most  cases 
they  may  be  applied  even  over  the  nose,  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils.  The 
plan  should  fulfill  three  important  indications  of  treatment — namely,  to 
exclude  air,  to  moderate  the  local  irritation,  and  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  per- 
manently moist  state,  so  as  to  prevent  the  drying  and  hardening  of  the  scabs. 
The  best  poultice  is  formed  of  linseed  meal,  which  should  be  spread  on  a  soft 
material,  such  as  French  wadding,  and  covered  with  gutta  percha  paper  or 
oiled  silk.  The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Stokes  arrives  are  the  following : 
!•  fhat  the  chances  of  marking  are  much  greater  in  the  sthenic  or 
mflammatory  than  in  the  asthenic  or  typhoid  confluent  smallpox.  2.  That, 
considering  the  change  in  the  character  of  disease  obsen-ed  during  late  years, 
»e  may  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  marking  in  former  times.    3.   That 
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in  the  typhoid  forms  of  the  disease  the  treatment  of  the  surface  by  an  artifi- 
cial covering,  such  as  gutta  percha  or  glycerine,  will  often  prove  satisfactory. 
4.  That  in  the  more  active  or  non-typhoid  forms,  the  use  of  constant  poul- 
ticing, and  of  every  other  method  which  will  lessen  local  inflammation,  seems 
to  be  the  best  mode  of  preventing  disfigurement  of  the  face. 

MiLiTAKY  Departments  of  Californu  and  Oregon. — Since  the  15th  of 
January,  1861,  the  Military  Departments  of  California  and  Oregon  are  again 
merged  into  one,  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  under  the  command  of  Qen. 
A.  S.  Johnston,  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  now  on 
duty  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific : 


NAME. 

McCormick,  Charles 
Barnes,  Joseph  K. 
Coolidge,  Richard  H. 
Keeney,  Charles  C. 
Head,  John  F. 
McParlin,  Thomas  A. 
GKiild,  Lafayette 
Edgar,  W.  F. 
Brown,  Joseph  B. 
Hassan,  Alexander  B. 
Letherman,  Jonathan 
Milhau,  John  J. 
Ridgeley,  Aguila  T. 
Vollum,  Edward  P. 
Crowell,  Nathaniel  S. 
Quinan,  Pascal  A. 
Randolph,  John  F. 
Hemdon,  James  C. 
Hammond,  George 
HegeSj  Anthony 
Craig,  Robert  O. 
Taylor,  Lewis 
Vansant,  John 
Mecham,  Abel  F. 
Shorl,  John  C. 


BANK. 

Sur.  and  Med.  Director, 
Surgeon, 

Sur.  and  Med.  Purveyor, 
Surgeon, 
« 

Assistant  Surgeon, 


STATION. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon. 
Benlcia  Bairacks. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
Fort  HaHkins,  Oregon. 
Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 
Humboldt,  CaL 
New  San  Diego,  CaL 
Fort  Townsend,  W.  T. 

"     Dalles,  Oregon. 

"     Tejon,  CaL 

"     Chuxhill,  U.  T. 

«     Cascades,  W.  T. 

"     Crook,  CaL 

«     Gaston,  CaL 

«     Bragg,  Cal. 

"     YamhilL  Oregon. 

«     Ter  Wan,  CaL 

"     ColviUe,  W.  T. 

"     Chehalis,  W.  T. 
Camp  Pickett. 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  W.T. 

"     Steilacoom,  W.  T. 

"     Yuma,  Cal. 

"     Umpqua,  Oregon. 


Revoked.— The  New  York  Medical  College  have  revoked  their  diploma  to 
John  A.  Dunker,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  This  is  the  right  plan  when  Medical 
Institutions  have  been  imposed  upon.  Georgia  did  the  same  in  1868. 
Had  Philadelphia  done  so  too  with  a  notorious  charlatan  in  1859,  we  could 
have  placed  it  to  her  credit,  but  in  place  of  thin  a  portion  of  the  faculty  of  the 
delectable  mill  that  did  it,  (and  not  without  knowledge  in  our  opinion,)  has 
been  elevated  to  a  more  dignified  position.    We  mean  Howard  Raud. 
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The  Medical  Properties  of  this  Remedy  are  ANODYNE,  DIAPHORETIC, 
SEDATIVE,  ASTRINGENT,  ANTISPASMODIC,  DIURETIC.  It  pos- 
8et*<38  all  the  attributes  of  the  Opiates  and  the  Anodynes,  without  thdr 
unpleasant  accompaniments  or  objections,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  exercises 
a  remariiably  soothing  and  pleasant  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  estabUshes 
a  rapid  and  beneficial  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  entailing  no 
incouTenience  or  injurious  constitutional  effects  whatever. 

The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  Chlorodyne  may  he  obtained  upon 
application  to  B.  B.  THAYER 

Also,  PURE  CHLOROFORM.  Notwithstanding  the  puerile  attempU 
of  pretenders,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  traduce  the  character  of  home 
manufactures,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  placing  our  products  beside  the  hat 
made  here  or  brought  from  abroad. 

SULPHURIC  ETHER.  This  article  we  also  manufacture  of  the  utmost 
purity ;  it  can  be  relied  upon,  either  physically  or  chemically,  to  the  fullest 
extent 

DRAGEES.     FOUGERA'S  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON.    Two 

grains  each. 

Also,  KAMELA,  which  we  warrant  pure. 

We  have  on  hand,  also,  the  PASTILLES  OF  LACTATE  OF  IRON, 
direct  from  the  Agents  of  Gelis  and  Conte. 

GRANULES  of  the  HYDROCOTYLE  ASIATICA  of  J.  LEPINE. 
These  Granules  are  made  from  the  JBcoholic  Extrcut,  and  are  genuine. 


NOTICE. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  received  the  Sole 
Agency  for  FOUGERA'S  REMEDIES ;  we  are,  therefore,  ready  to  furnish 
the  foreign  and  English  trade,  at  short  notice,  with  all  their  preparations. 
We  would  also  remind  the  trade  that  in  giving  their  orders  for  the  above 
that  they  will  receive  them  at  the  exporter's  prices. 

H.    P.    WAKELEE, 
Druggist,  Comer  Montgomery  and  Sutler  Streets. 
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A  Clinioal  Leoture  on  Disease  of  the  Heart  and  Epilepsy, 

Delivered  in  the  N.  O.  Charity  Hospital, 

BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 
ProC.  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical  Pathology  in  the  N.  0.  School  of  Medicine. 


Gentlemen  : — I  shall  presently  introduce  into  the  amphitheatre  a  patient, 
fipom  one  of  my  wards,  affected  with  disease  of  the  lieart  I  make  this 
statement  before  the  {.atient  comes  before  you,  but  it  is  not  so  desirable  to 
avoid  naming  the  disease  in  his  hearing  as  you  may  suppose.  Patients  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart,  as  a  rule,  are  but  little  moved  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  fact  They  generally  manifest  an  indifference  which  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  intense  anxiety  and  apprehensions  incident  to  merely 
functional  disorder.  It  is  curious  thus  to  observe  different  states  of  the  ifiind 
belonging  to  the  natural  history  of  different  affections.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  of  the  hopefulness  and  buoyancy  of  mind  which  characterize  pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis.  The  mental  state  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart  does  not 
resemble  that  in  phthisis ;  the  patient  is  not  kept  up  by  a  delusive  expecta- 
tion of  recovery,  but  he  appears  to  be  unconcerned  on  the  subject  of  the 
diagnosis,  showing  neither  surprise  nor  depression  when  he  is  made 
acquainted  with  it.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  patients  with 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  often  have  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fact 
prior  to  its  being  ascertained.  In  this  respect,  too,  the  difference  between 
cases  of  organic  disease  and  functional  disorder  is  marked.  Patients  affected 
with  merely  functional  disorder  have  their  attention  concentrated  on  the 
heart,  and  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  that  they  have  not  organic  disease ; 
while  patienta  really  affected  with  organic  disease  are  disposed  to  attribute 
their  8}'mptoms  to  an  affection  of  some  other  organ  j  for  example,  the  liver, 
or  the  stomach. 
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The  case  which  will  form  the  subject  of  this  lecture  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  as  regards  several  points  pertaining  to  the  previous  history,  the 
present  symptoms,  and  the  physical  signs. 

The  first  point  to  whioh  I  will  cIelII  your  attention  is  the  occinrrence  of 
rheumatism  several  years  before  any  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  became  developed.  The  patient,  a  carpenter,  aged  about  thirty-two, 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital  about  a  fortnight  ago.  He  states  that  he 
had  rheumatism  six  years  ago ;  that  nearly  all  the  jomts  were  successively 
affected,  and  that  he  was  confined  to  the  bed  for  six  months.  The  rheuma- 
tism must  have  been  severe,  and  its  duration  was  unusually  long.  He  does 
not  recollect  that  at  that  time  he  had  any  pain  in  the  cnest.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  involvinc  valvular  lesions,  we 
find,  as  in  this  instance,  that  the  patient,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote, 
has  had  articular  rheumatism.  And  it  is  fair  to  attribute  the  heart  disease 
in  these  cases  to  an  endocarditis  developed  in  connection  with  the  rheu- 
matism. Sometimes  the  patient  is  aware  that  there  was  some  trouble  in  the 
chest  at  the  time  of  the  rheumatism,  but,  oftener,  he  cannot  recollect  the 
existence  of  any  thoracic  symptoms.  The  endocarditis  is  often  completely 
latent  as  regaras  symptoms,  and,  in  fact,  very  rarely  gives  rise  to  symtomatic 
phenomena  distinctly  referable  to  the  heart.  Hence,  we  can  understand  why 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism 
has  only  been  recently  known.  Its  occurrence  cannot  be  ascertained  except 
by  means  of  physical  sigrts,  and  these  have  been  made  available  only  within 
a  few  years. 

The  patient  states  that  about  six  months  affo  he  began  to  notice  a  defic- 
iency of  breath  on  exercise.  This  has  progressively  increased,  but  it  did  not 
occasion  sufficient  inconvenience  to  oblige  him  to  quit  work  until  a  few  days 
before  he  eniered  the  hospital.  Such  is  the  account  whidi  palients,  espec- 
ially of  the  so-called  laboring  classes,  frequently  give  when  they  first  come 
to  a  hospital  or  a  physician  with  disease  of  the  heart.  The  first  s^ptom 
is  want  of  breath.  This  is  at  first  slight,  and  they  do  not  give  to  it  much 
attention.  It  gradually  increases,  and  labor  involving  muscular  exertion 
becomes  difficult.  Finally  thejr  find  themselves  unable  to  work  longer,  and 
then  they  seek  for  medical  rehef.  Palpitation  is  sometimes  complained  of^ 
but  this  symptom  is  often  wanting,  as  in  the  present  case.  Our  patient  has 
not  suspected  that  the  heart  is  at  fault  Naturally  enough  he  has  inferred 
from  the  want  of  breath  on  exercise,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
breathing  apparatus,  and  he  says  he  thought  he  was  fedling  into  a  con- 
sumption. 

I  now  introduce  the  patient  He  is  up  and  dressed,  and  able  to  walk 
about  without  difficulty.  He  disclaims,  indeed,  being  sick,  and  says  he  only 
lacks  wind  to  enable  him  to  woik.  When  he  is  quiet  or  exercises  moderate- 
ly, there  is  no  trouble  in  breathing  whatever.  The  respirations  are  not  accel- 
erated nor  labored.  As  you  perceive,  he  is  not  emaciated,  and  does  not 
present  a  notably  morbid  aspect  His  appeiite  is  excellent,  and  the  bowels 
are  regular.  He  has  a  slight  cough,  with  a  small  expectoration.  But  if  you 
examine  the  countenance  closely,  you  will  observe  certain  appearances  which 
are  significant.  The  prolabia  are  distinctly  livid.  The  mucous  membrane 
within  the  mouth  is  ot  a  dark  red  color,  and  the  face  generally  has  a  dusky 
hue.  There  is  also  slight  tumidity  around  the  eyes.  What  occasions  this 
discoloration  ?  It  is  due  either  to  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  or  to 
congestion  of  the  systemic  venous  capillaries,  or  to  both  these  conditions 
combined.  If  caused  by  the  first  of  these  conditions,  viz. :  deficient  oxygen- 
ation of  the  blood,  should  we  not  have  associated  with  it  dyspnoea,  or  sufier- 
ing  from  the  want  of  more  oxygen  ?  Not  necessarily.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  system  is  sometimes  remarkably  tolerant  of  blood  deficient  in  oxy- 
gen.   This  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  when  tbe  condition  hfts  been  very 
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gradually  brought  about,  as  it  hat  been  in  this  instance.  But  there  is  reason 
to  think,  as  will  presently  appear,  that  the  lividity  in  this  case  is  due  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  stasis  of  blood  in  the  veins.  If  so,  the 
condition  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  liyidity  in  certain  con- 
genital molformations  of  the  heart,  constituting  the  blue  disease  or  cyanosif . 

Directing  attention  now  to  ^e  lower  extremities,  the  body  generally,  and 
the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  we  find  Uiat  the  patient  is  aflected, 
in  a  moderate  degree,  with  general  dropsy.  The  feet  and  ankles,  as  you  see, 
arc  somewhat  swelled,  and  pit  on  pressure.  Exposing  the  belly,  you  notice 
a  deep  indentation  caused  by  the  waistband  of  his  pantaloons.  This  shows 
oedema  of  the  abdominal  wails.  Making  pressure  over  the  sternum  with  the 
finger,  the  pitting  distinctive  of  oedema  is  here  apparent.  The  peritoneal 
sac  contains  some  liquid.  I  make  percussion  as  the  patient  stands,  and  I 
find  dullness  extending  fipom  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  and  tympanitic  re- 
sonance due  to  gas  in  the  intestines  above  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through 
tiie  umbilicus.  Causing  the  patient  to  lie  down  on  the  back,  I  find  the  dull- 
ness below  the  umbilicus  has  disappeared,  and  the  tympanitic  resonance  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  pul)is.  This  shows  the  presence  of  liquid,  which  changes 
Its  level  with  the  change  of  position.  It  is  more  reliable  evidence  of  dropsi- 
cal effusion  into  the  peritoneum  than  a  sense  of  fluctuation ;  and  the  latter 
in  this  case  is  not  very  available,  owing  to  the  (Edematous  state  of  the  abdom- 
inal walls.  By  precisely  the  same  method  of  examination,  we  have  evidence 
ci  a  moderate  amount  of  efiudon  into  the  pleural  cavities.  Percussing  firom 
above  downward  when  the  body  is  in  a  vertical  position,  we  have  the  pulmo- 
nary resonance  extending  a  little  below  the  nipple  j  then  percussing  when 
the  patient  is  recumbent,  on  the  back,  the  pulmonary  resonance  is  found  to 
extend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest  This  shows  the  presence  of  liquid, 
which  obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation  in  this  situation  as  it  does  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity. 

We  have  ahready  obtained  certain  facts  which  point  significantly  to  cardiac 
disease.  Lividity  and  general  dropsy  constitute  erounds  for  strong  suspicions 
as  to  the  seat  ot  the  duease,  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  a  positive  duagno- 
aii.  We  must  interrogate  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  bv  means  of 
auscultation,  percussion  and  palpitation.  I  seek  first  for  the  apex -beat  of  the 
haiix.  I  find  it  with  difficulty,  the  impulse  is  so  extremely  feeble.  It  is  in 
the  sixth  intercostal  space,  about  half  an  inch  without  the  nipple.  It  is 
therefore  lowered  and  carried  to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation.  I  apply 
the  stethescope  over  the  apex,  and  I  discover  a  very  distinct  and  rather  rough 
murmur,  which  just  precedes  Uie  first  or  systolic  sound  of  the  heart,  lliis 
munnur  ends  abruptly  and  completely  when  the  first  or  systolic  sound  occurs. 
There  is  no  murmur  accompanying  ot  following  the  first  sound.  The  only 
mormur  heard  in  this  situation  is  the  pre-systouc  murmur.  This  murmur  is 
heard  only  within  a  circumscribed  space  over  and  within  the  apex.  It  is  not 
heard  without  the  apex.  This  is  a  mitral  direct  murmur ;  so  called  because 
it  is  produced  by  the  direct  current  of  blood  through  the  mitral  orifice  from 
the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  It  is  rather  a  rare  murmur,  but  not  so  rare  as 
•ome  writers  have  stated.  The  reason  why  it  is  considered  to  occur  so  sel- 
dom is,  I  believe,  that  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  mitral  regurgitant 
murmur  —  a  murmur  due  to  the  current  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  to  the 
atmeie  —  a  regurgitant  current.  Now,  what  does  this  mitral  direct  murmur 
flgnify  ?  It  denotes  a  IfMion  of  some  lund  seated  at  the  mitral  orifice,  and 
gewnlly  a  lesion  which  involves  obstruction  at  this  orifice.  The  murmur, 
m  thia  caae,  has  a  peeuliar  Quality.  It  resembles  the  bhibbering  sound  pro- 
dacedvhoD  air  is  expelled  through  the  mouth,  the  Ups  bein|^  passively 
tbrosvD.  into  vibration.  Hence,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  style  the  murmur 
a  blubbering  Buirmur.    I  suspact  that  it  is  due  to  union  of  the  two  curtains 
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of  the  mitral  valve  at  their  sides,  leaving  a  contracted  button-hole  aperture 
— a  kind  of  lesion  which  we  know  occurs  not  unlrequently. 

Is  this  the  only  murmur  in  the  case  ?  On  careful  auscultation  I  discover 
a  second  murmur  near  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs.  It  is  a  ieeble,  soft  murmur  which  accompanies  the  second  or 
diastolic  sound  of  the  heart  This  is  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  It 
shows  some  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve,  and  consequent  regurgitation 
from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle  after  the  contraction  of  the  latter,  when  the 
recoil  of  the  arterial  coats  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart. 

Listening  now  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  I  find  the  first  or  systolic  sound 
over  the  apex,  distinct,  but  short  and  valvular,  like  the  second'  sound ;  the 
element  of  impulsion  is  wanting.  The  second  sound  at  the  base  on  the  left 
side  of  the  sternum  is  notably  more  intense  than  on  the  right  side ;  showing 
either  the  sound  due  to  the  pulmonic  valve  to  be  increased,  or  that  due  to 
the  aortic  valve  to  be  weakened,  or  that  both  these  alterations  exist  —  the 
latter  being  probably  the  true  explanation  in  this  case.  These  are  nice  points 
in  auscultation,  but  some  of  you,  at  I  know,  are  already  familiar  with  them, 
and  to  others,  although  at  preeent  obscure,  they  will  be  sufficiently  intelligi^ 
ble  by  and  by. 

Let  me  now  practice  percussion  in  the  prsecordia.  Percussing  on  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  the  sternum,  in  the  direction  of  the  left  nipple,  marked  dull- 
ness extends  to  the  latter,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  beyond  it.  I  can 
efisily  define  the  boundaries  of  this  dullness,  which  I  indicate  on  the  chest 
with  ink.  On  the  right  side  percussing  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  the  dull- 
ness extends  about  two  inches  beyond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum.  The 
heart  is  evidently  enlarged,  and  the  width  of  the  dullness  at  the  base  leads 
me  to  think  that  the  auricles  are  especially  dilated. 

The  apex  beat  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen  already,  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. In  fact  it  is  more  readily  seen  than  felt  There  is  no  hea\ing  of  the 
preecordia,  nor  is  any  impulse  elsewhere  than  at  the  apex  to  be  felt  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  shortness  and  valvular  quality  of  the  first 
sound,  leads  me  to  think  that  dilatation  of  the  heart  predominates  over 
hypertrophy. 

The  conclusions,  then,  based  on  the  physical  signs  developed  by  the  ex- 
amination, are,  that  lesions  exist  at  the  mitral  and  aortic  onfices  —  at  the 
latter  orifice  giving  rise  to  regurgitation,  and  propably  causing  obstruction  at 
the  former  onfice  j  that  the  heart  is  enlarged  oy  predominant  dilatation  j 
that  the  auricles  especially  are  dilated  j  and  that  the  right  ventricle  is  h)  per- 
trophied,  augmenting  the  intensity  of  the  pulmonic  second  solind.  Let  us 
now  see  how  these  conclusions  accord  with  another  very  interesting  sign  in 
the  case,  and  also  with  certain  symptoms. 

I  now  cause  the  patient  to  lie  upon  the  back,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  left  external  jugular  vein.  You  see  the  vein  is  consid- 
erably enlarged  and  filled  with  blood.  It  is  much  more  distended  when  the 
patient  is  recumbent  than  when  he  sits  or  stands.  You  perceive  that  the 
vein  pulsates.  The  pulsation  is  so  marked  that  it  must  be  apparent  to  those 
on  the  highest  benches  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  pulsation  is  also  felt  by 
the  touch ;  in  fact  it  is  quite  strong,  much  stronger  than  the  pulsation  in  the 
carotid  artery  -—  the  latter  being  felt  with  some  difficulty.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  at  once  satisfied  that  the  pulsaiion  •  apparent  in  the  vein  is  in  reality  ve- 
nous. I  will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  so  by  a  very  simple  expedient  I  now 
place  my  finger  on  the  vein  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  just  above  the 
clavicle,  and  1  make  pressure  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  flow  ol  blood  in  the 
vein.  The  pressure  is  light  and  entirely  insufficient  to  interrupt  the  flow  of 
blood  through  a  large  arter}-.  You  see  that  I  arrest  immediately  the  pulsa- 
tion, which  returns  directly  my  finger  is  removed.    I  can  arrest  it  at  will  by 
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preventing  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vessel.  This  suflSces  to  prove  that  it  is 
venous,  not  an  arterial  pulsation.  It  is  due  to  a  retro^jrade  current  of  blood 
through  the  venae  cav®,  and  the  larger  veins  which  are  tributary  thereto.  It 
is  apparent  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  but,  contrary 
to  the  rule,  is  much  more  marked  on  the  left  side. 

This  venous  pulse,  is  of  course,  caused  by  the  heart's  action.  Now,  is  it 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  or  the  left  ventricle?  It  must 
be  caused  by  one  or  the  other,  because  the  jugular  vein  is  in  direct  commu- 
nication only  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Clinical  observation  shows 
that  it  may  be  produced  either  by  the  right  auricle  or  the  right  ventricle. 
Can  we  determme  which  ?  Nothing  is  easier.  If  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle,  it  must  seem  simultaneously  or  nearly  so  with  the 
carotid  pulse,  because  the  two  ventricles  contract  synchronously ;  but  if  pro- 
duced by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  it  should  occur  just  before  the  carotid 
poise,  because  observation  has  taught  us  that  the  auricles  contract  just  before 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  I  have  only  then  to  place  my  finger  on 
the  carotid  and  watch  the  venous  pulsation  in  order  to  determine  the  relation 
to  each  other  in  which  they  occur.  I  satisfy  myself  that  the  venous  pulsation 
jtiit  precedes  the  carotid  pulse  —  a  conclusion  which  I  had  not  expected,  be- 
cause, from  the  strength  of  the  latter,  I  had  thought  to  have  fDund  it  pro- 
duced by  the  ventricle.  It  is,  then,  an  auricular  venous  pulse.  I  have  known 
both  an  auricular  and  a  ventricular  venous  pulse  to  be  present,  and  in  this 
case,  on  close  examination,  I  can  perceive  occasionally  a  slight  undulation 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the  carotid  pulse,  and  this  I  suppose  to  be  due 
tD  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  auricular  venous  pulse  ?  It  shows  that 
Uie  right  ventricle  is  distended,  so  that  when  the  auricle  contracts,  the 
blood,  not  finding  ready  entrance  into  the  ventricle,  regurgitates  into  the 
large  veins  opening  into  the  auricle.  A  ventricular  venous  pulse  would  show 
regurgitation  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  auricle  when  the  ventricle 
contracts. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  condition  of  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart,  as  indicated  by  the  pulsation  and  fullness  of  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
harmonizes  with  certain  symptoms  in  this  case.  The  right  cavities  are  over- 
distended  with  blood,  ari^ng,  as  we  may  rationally  infer,  from  obstruction  at 
the  mitral  orifice.  This  induces  congestion  of  the  syptemic  venous  system 
generally  Hence,  we  have  in  part  an  explanation  of  the  lividity  or  cyanosis 
to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.  And  it  is  this  venous  coneeetion,  in 
a  great  measure,  which  has  induced  the  general  dropsy  which  we  nave  seen 
to  exist  in  i\\e  case.  This  latter  symptom  has  occurred  in  accordance  with 
a  general  law  pertaining  to  cardiac  diseases,  viz. :  it  takes  place,  whenever, 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  right  cavities  become  permanently  so  dis- 
tended as  to  involve  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the 
heart,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of  venous  congestion.  The  dropsy 
arises  from  the  mechanical  distension  of  the  veins,  although  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  for  exampk,  may  contribute 
to  it. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  pulse  in  this  case.  This  symptom  is  signfi- 
cant.  It  is  extremely  small  and  weak.  The  radial  artery  feels  under  the 
finger  like  a  thread,  and  the  carotid  is  not  readily  felt.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  venous  and  the  arterial  pulse  in  the  neck  is  striking.  We  can 
readily  acco.int  for  this  state  of  the  arterial  pulse,  by  supposing  the  exis'ence 
of  considerable  mitral  obstruction.  This  obstruction,  while  it  leads  to  over- 
repletion  of  the  left  auricle,  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  prevents  the 
left  ventricle  from  receiring  a  proper  supply  of  blood.  The  small  quantity 
of  blood  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle,  with  each  contraction,  necessarily  in- 
volves smalloess  and  weakness  of  the  pulse  The  pulse,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, also  is  apt  to  be  irregular  and  unequal. 
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I  will  now  dismiss  the  patient,  and  then  offer  a  few  remarks  further  on 
the  case. 

The  prognosis,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  unfavorable.  There  is  but  little 
prosnect  that,  as  regards  the  affection  of  the  heart,  the  patient  will  be  bene- 
fitted. I  shall  prescribe  a  hydrogogue  cathartic  with  a  view  to  diminish 
somewhat  the  water  in  the  blood,  and  thereby  nerhaps  relieve  the  general 
dropsy.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  object  will  be  fulfilled.  After 
this  the  indications  will  be  to  place  the  patient  on  a  solid,  dry,  nutritiouf 
diet ;  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heart's  action  by  tonic  reme- 
dies ;  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  maintain  free  action  of  the  kidneys.  All 
Uiat  we  can  nope  to  accomplish  is  to  postpone  the  fatal  termination.  But 
the  probability  is  that,  whatever  measures  are  pursued,  the  dropsy  will  in- 
crease, and  the  case  will  end  fatally  at  a  period  not  very  remote. 

This  patient  furnishes  us  with  an  example,  not  only  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  but  of  another  serious  affection,  viz. :  epilepsy.  He  states  that  he 
has  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  for  the  last  three  years,  and  that  they  havt 
occurred  sometimes  after  an  interval  of  a  month,  and  sometimes  evry  two 
weeks.  I  suppose  most  of  you  are  ac(^uainted  with  the  phenomena  which 
characterize  epdeptic  paroxysms.  The  diagnostic  points  or  the  form  usually 
met  with  in  practice,  are  the  sudden  appearance  of  coma  and  convulsions, 
sometimes  preceded  by  certain  sensations  which  warn  the  patient  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  fit,  and  sometimes  without  any  warning ;  a  cry,  generally  uttered 
at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  which  is  sometimes  remarkably  loud  and  pierc- 
ing :  clonic  convulsions  often,  extremely  violent,  extending  more  or  less  over 
the  body ;  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  occasioning  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, ana  consequently,  congestion  of  the  face  and  lividity ;  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  masticatory  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  foamy  saliva 
escapes  from  Hhe  mouth ;  thrusting  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  and 
wounding  of  that  organ,  which  causes  blood  frequently  to  be  mixed  with  the 
foam  on  the  lips.  The  paroxysm  lasts  usually  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
when  it  passes  off,  leaving  the  patientsmore  or  less  fatigued,  frequently  dis- 
posed to  sleep,  sometimes  in  a  condition  approaching  to  coma,  and  occasion- 
ally delirious.  These  are  the  characters  l^  which  an  epileptic  paroxysm  ii 
to  be  distinguished.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  afi^ction  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  attack ;  out  it  will  very  often  hap- 
pen that  we  have  not  this  opportunity.  The  patient,  or  the  friends,  simply 
tell  us  that  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy ,-  and  in  order  to  be  assured  that  the  nu 
are  epileptic,  we  have  to  obtain  enough  of  the  history  to  ascertain  whether  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  diagnostic  characters  are  present  The  friends  may 
be  able  to  furnish  this  information,  but  the  paieut  cannot,  for  he  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  occurs  during  the  paroxysm.  He  only  knows  that  he 
has  had  a  period  of  unconsciousness,  and  he  may  not  even  know  this  when, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  attack  occurs  during  the  sleep.  When  we 
have  no  other  source  of  information  than  the  patient's  statement,  we  can 
often  confirm  it  by  an  examination  of  the  tongue.  This  organ  is  apt  to  be 
wounded  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  masticatory  muscles,  so 
severely  as  to  leave  permanent  marks  of  the  injuries  it  receives,  in  the  shape 
of  fissures,  which  are  the  cicatrized  wounds.  In  this  case,  having  at  first 
only  the  statement  of  the  patient,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  tongue,  and  the 
dorsal  surface  presented  several  fissures,  which  showed  the  statement  to  be 
correct.  But  the  fact  was  substantiated  by  the  occurrence  of  several  parox- 
ysms a  few  days  after  his  admission. 

Has  the  epilepsy  in  this  case  any  pathological  connection  with  the  disease 
of  the  heart  P  I  suppose  not ;  for  out  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart  which  I  have  collected,  I  do  not  recall  another  instance 
in  which  epilepsy  existed.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  paroxysms  of  epi- 
lepsy conduce  to  the  development  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  tne 
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heart ;  but  cHnical  obterration  does  not  furnish  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
surmise.  In  this  case  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  disease  of  the  heart 
preceded  the  dcTelopment  of  epilepsy,  although  the  latter  disease  appeared 
before  the  patient  began  to  experience  inconvenience  from  the  former.  In 
^ew  of  the  inftequency  with  which  the  two  affections  are  found  to  be  asso- 
ciated, we  must  concluae  that  the  concurrence  is  accidental. 

With  respect  to  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  it  is  far  easier  to  say  what  it 
is  not,  than  to  say  what  is  the  essential  morbid  condition  on  which  it  depends. 
It  is  customary  to  attribute  the  paroxysms  to  cerebral  congestiou,  but  we 
may  say  positively  that  this  is  not  a  correct  explanation.  Paroxysms  occur 
often  where  there  is  no  evidence  that  cerebral  congestion  preceded  their 
occurrence ;  and  we  know  that  the  paroxysms  must  induce  great  congestion, 
so  that,  according  to  this  theory,  the  paroxysm  ought  to  continue  rather  than 
terminate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments.  Moreover,  congestion  of  the 
brain  undoubtedly  occurs  often  enough  in  connection  with  mseases  of  the 
heart  and  other  affections,  without  givmg  rise  to  epilepsy.  Congestion,  as 
applied  to  different  organs,  is  a  very  convenient  term  to  cover  up  our  want 
or  positive  knowledge.  I  conceive  it  to  be  far  better  always  to  admit  our 
ienorance.  We  are  nearer  the  truth  when  we  properly  take  such  a  position, 
than  when  we  commit  ourselves  to  an  erroneous  hypothesis.  In  the  former 
case,  we  have  only  to  learn  when  the  truth  is  developed ;  in  the  latter  case, 
we  have  to  unlearn  before  we  can  learn,  and  experience  teaches  us  that  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  unlearn  than  to  learn.  Even  if  congestion  were  an  es- 
sential morbid  condition,  it  could  not  be  considered  to  be  the  primary  condi- 
tion. Some  other  condition  must  precede  the  congestion  and  give  nse  to  it. 
The  fact  is,  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  un- 
known. 

The  seat  of  the  unknown  morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease, 
is  a  mooted  point.  Some  refer  it  to  the  brain ;  some  (following  Marshall 
Hall)  think  it  is  seated  in  the  spinal  cord ;  and  recently  a  distinguished  anat- 
omist in  Holland  regards  it  as  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Prof. 
Van  der  Kolk,  just  referred  to,  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The  Minute 
Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  on 
the  Proximate  Cause  and  Bational  Treatment  of  Epilepsy,"  a  translation  of 
which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  new  Sydenham  Society  of  London. 
As  a  deduction  from  the  minute  structure  and  functions  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, he  concludes  that  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  centric  influences,  giving  rise  to  epileptic  and  other  con- 
vutfions.  But  he  also  claims  to  have  ascertained,  by  the  examination  of  this 
part  after  death  in  several  cases  of  epilepsy,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  certain 
morbid  alterations,  viz. :  enlargement  of^  tne  capillary  vessels,  hardening 
from  an  albuminous  exudation,  and  sometimes  softening  from  fatty  degenera- 
tion. His  pathology  of  the  disease  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  consists  in 
an  abnormal  sensibuity  and  excitability  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  hence, 
various  eccentric  influences  may  excite  epileptic  paroxysms.  Then,  as  results 
of  the  congestions  incident  to  the  repetitions  of  the  paroxysms,  the  organic 
changes  just  mentioned  occur  —  the  vessels  first  becoming  dilated,  and  after- 
ward exudation  and  fatty  degeneration  taking  place. 

I  give  this  as  the  most  recent  endeavor  to  localize  the  morbid  condition 
in  epilepsy,  and  define  its  pathological  character.  The  minute,  careful  and 
extended  observations  of  tne  author  entitle  his  conclusions  to  respectful  con- 
sideration. Whether  they  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology 
of  the  disease,  remains  to  be  de  ermined  by  further  researches.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  the  views  held  by  Professor  Van  der  Kolk,  they  are  not 
without  practical  value.  They  indicate  the  importance  of  combatting  by 
local  measures  the  state  of  morbid  sensibility  ana  excitability  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  before  a  sufficient  number  of  paroxysms  have  occurred  to  lead  to 
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the  Structural  changes  he  describes.  In  this  case  the  disease  has  existed 
abready  for  three  years,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  these  changes 
have  already  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  I  have  caused  a  seton  to  be  inserted 
high  up  in  the  neck,  a  measure  i^hich  Professor  Van  der  Kolk  advises. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advocate  any  remedy  or  remedies  as  specially  applicable.  Some 
years  ago,  a  French  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject,  Herpin,  reported 
several  cases  in  which  the  oxide  of  zinc  had  apparently  effected  a  cure,  when 
prescribed  early  in  the  disease  and  continued  m  pretty  large  doses  for  a  ccm- 
siderable  period.  I  adopted  this  treatment  in  several  cases  in  which  the 
disease  had  not  been  of  long  duration,  and  carried  it  out  faithfully  and  per- 
severingly,  but  without  any  good  result;  hence,  I  did  not  feel  sufficient 
encouragement  to  try  the  lactate  of  zinc,  which  the  same  author  subsequently 
advocated  as  a  more  efficient  remedy  than  the  oxide. 

The  co-existence  of  epilepsy  and  disease  of  the  heart,  in  this  case,  ren- 
ders the  prognosis  even  more  grave  than  if  the  latter  existed  alone.  The 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  the  heart's  action  incident  to  the  epileptic 
convulsions,  renders  them  not  devoid  of  danger ;  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  he  should  die  in  one  of  the  paroxysms.  —  JVC  O.  Medical  Acww 
and  Hospital  Gazette. 


GonorrhcBa  with  Articular  Bheumatism. 


GoNORRH(£AL  rheumatism  is  an  affection  as  to  the  pathology  of  which  sur- 
ffeons  still  differ  greatly  in  opinion.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  stated  to  have  been 
Sie  first  surgeon  who  publicly  descnbed  this  affection,  which  he  considers 
"  not  an  unfrequent  disease,"  and  portrays  graphically  his  first  case.  (Sur- 
gical Lectures,  pp.  273-74.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  case :  "Whether  it  is  by  absorption  of  the  poison,  or  the  constant 
irritation  produced  by  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
certain  it  is  that  gonorrhoea  produces  ophthalmia  and  rheumatism,  and  when 
not  a  single  drop  of  matter  has  been  applied  to  the  eye."  The  concurrence 
of  articular  rheumatism  with  gonorrhoea  is  so  often  observed,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances so  strongly  favoring  the  belief  in  the  kind  of  connection  arbitra- 
rily called  metastatic,  that  probably  the  majority  of  surgeons  incline  to  the 
retention  of  the  term  "  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  "  in  our  surgical  nomencla- 
ture, and  hold  to  the  theory  which  such  a  phrase  indicates.  These  opinions 
are  opposed  by  many  modem  surgeons,  who  see  nothing  more  than  a  coinci- 
dence of  the  two  diseases,  and  consider  that  they  have  no  casual  relation. 
They  are,  however,  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  many  cases  which 
come  under  notice  in  the  course  of  a  wide  experience,  in  which  acute  rheu- 
matism attacks  a  patient  suffering  with  gonorrhoea,  who  has  never  had  any 
previous  rheumatic  tendency,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  damp  or  to  any 
other  ordinary  causes  of  rheumatism ;  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  dis- 
appearing as  the  joint  affection  is  developed,  and  reappearing  as  it  is  cured. 
Sometimes  these  attacks  of  articular  rheumatism,  inagurated  by  a  first  attack 
of  gonorrhoea,  are  repeated  on  subsequent  attacks  of  the  latter.     Most  of 

these  critical  points  were  present  in  the  case  J.  B ,  aged  twenty-three, 

admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  under  Mr.  Coulson's  care.  He  was  healthy 
and  robust,  and  had  contracted  a  gonorrhoeal  running  some  two  months  prior 
to  admission,  which  still  continued.    He  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
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weather,  and  knew  of  no  way  in  which  he  could  have  contracted  rheumatism, 
hot  when  admitted  he  was  suffering  from  strongly-marked  rheumatic  pains 
and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  with  articular  rheumatism  of  the  right  knee-joint. 
He  was  fearful  of  being  laid  up  for  a  long  time,  as  during  a  previous  attack 
he  had  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  left  knee.  Mr. 
Coulson  ordered  for  him  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  and  two  grains  of  cal- 
omel at  night,  with  three  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  ten  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  potash  in  camphor  mixture  every  four  hours ;  local  warmth 
and  anodynes  to  the  painful  parts.  The  pains  and  swelling  abated  under 
this  treatment,  and  tonics  were  successfully  employed  to  bring  about  conva- 
lescence. The  discharge  from  the  urethra  now  becoming  troublesome,  Mr. 
(balson  ordered  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  commence  with — one 
gTBin  to  four  ounces ;  and  this  being  properly  regulated  in  strength,  and  a 
careful  diet  observed,  the  man  was  discharged  cured. 

This  case  was  one  which  seemed  to  illustrate  well  most  of  the  points 
which  have  induced  a  belief  in  the  direct  connection  between  gonorrhoea  and 
rheumatism.  The  treatment  which  succeeded  so  well  here  was  simply 
directed  to  the  cqre  of  the  rheumatism  in  the  first  instance,  leaving  the  gon- 
orriuea,  no  longer  inflammatory,  to  be  subsequently  treated  by  injection. — 
I^tndon  Lancet. 


On  the  Beduotion  of  Luxations  of   the   Head  of  the 

Humerus,  simply  by  Manipulation. 

Illustrated  by  Twdve  Cases, 


BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Surgery ,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Having  in  January,  1858,  demonstrated  to  the  medical  class  of  the  Univer- 
■ty  of  Pennsylvania  in  attendance  upon  the  surgical  clinic,  as  well  as  in  a 
medical  journal,  the  facility  with  whicn  approximate  manipulation,  without 
extension  or  counter-extension,  would  reduce  a  luxation  of  the  humerus  of 
three  weeks'  standing,  in  the  powerful  right  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  I  have 
awaited  the  result  of  further  experience  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  this 
method,  (elevation  and  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,)  before  renew- 
its  claim  to  professional  consideration. 

In  order  to  establish  this,  attention  is  now  asked  to  a  few  points  of  the 
•natomy  of  the  joint,  especially  in  connection  with  the  changes  produced  in 
its  component  parts  by  luxations ;  to  the  manipulation  demanded  for  their 
reduction,  and  to  the  result  as  established  in  the  twelve  cases  hereafter  cited. 

In  examining  the  structure  of  the  shoulder  joint,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  capsular  ligament  is  thickest  above,  being  quite  thin  at  other  points, 
and  so  deficient  below  that  Bichat  regarded  it  as  supplied  entirely  oy  the 
tendon  of  the  sub-scapularis  muscle.  The  thickness  superiorly,  is  mainly 
due  to  the  ligamentum  ascititium,  ^hich  keeps  the  head  of  the  humerus  on 
its  proper  level,  but  which,  when  divided,  permits  it  to  fall  about  one  inch 
and  iuffer  a  partial  luxation.  In  consequence  of  these  peculiari*ies  the  cap- 
illar ligament  lacerates  easily  anteriorly,  inferiorly,  and  posteriorly,  the  three 
sedls  of  luxation,  whilst  it  so  loose  as  to  offer  but  liitle  resistance  to  any 
motion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  either  within  or  without  the  walls  of  the 
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joint.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  oapsnlftr  ligament  even  when  torn  at 
one  point,  offers  no  resistance  to  the  luxated  head  of  the  humerus  when  the 
bone  is  brought  at  all  in  proximity  to  the  rent  made  by  its  escape  from  the 
articular  cavity.  The  chief  strength  of  the  humeral  articulation  is  thereftire 
due  to  the  ligamentum  ascititium  and  to  the  muscles  that  surround  the  joint. 
Of  these  the  suprarspinaJt%u^  arising  from  the  scapular  fossa  supra-spinata* 
is  inserted  into  the  mner  face  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri, 
thus  raising  the  arm  and  rotating  it  outward. 

Elevating  the  kumertu  and  rotating  the  head  of  the  hone  otdwvrd,  by 
means  ofthe/ore-amif  relaxes  tliis  muscle  and  removes  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  reduction  of  axillary  luxations.  The  infraspinatus  muscle,  arising  from 
the  fossa  infra-spinata,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  of  the  greater  tube- 
rosit3r  of  the  humerus,  rotating  the  latter  outward  and  backward.  In  axillary 
luxations  it  will  also  be  relax^  by  the  manipulation  that  relaxed  the  supra- 
spinatus  muscle.  The  teres  minor  and  deltoid  are  similarly  relaxed  by  this 
movement.  The  svibscapularis  arising  from  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  in* 
serted  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  rolling  this  bone  mward  and 
forward.  Elevating  the  humenia  and  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  out- 
ward, renders  this  muscle  tense,  by  causing  it  to  bind  against  the  neck  of  the 
bone — Whence  the  resistance  or  limit  to  external  rotation,  which  is  removed 
by  bringing  the  arm  down  to  the  side  and  rotating  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forward  and  inward.  These  muscles  being  more  or  less  stretched  in  all  the 
luxations  of  the  humerus,  Raided  by  the  deltoid  and  pectoraHs,  under  certain 
conditions,)  hold  the  bone  m  its  false  position.  Overcoming  their  contraction 
by  judicious  elevation  and  rotation  of  the  os  humeri,  will  therefore  readily 
reduce  an  axillary  luxation.  The  manipulation  is  as  follows :  Elevate  the 
humerus  as  much  as  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
and  flex  the  fore- arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  so  that  the  palm  of  the 
hand  will  present  to  the  patient's  abdomen.  Then  seizing  the  wnst  with  one 
hand,  and  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  with  the  otner,  whilst  the  arm 
is  thus  elevated  and  the  fore-arm  flexed,  use  the  fore-arm  as  a  lever,  and 
rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward,  outward,  and  backward,  until  the 
palm  of  the  patient's  hand  looks  upward,  and  a  strong  resistance  to  further 
rotation,  caused  by  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  is  Mi,  Then  bringing 
the  elbow  slowly  to  the  side,  and  keeping  the  humerus  parallel  with  the 
middle  line  of  the  axilla  —  that  is,  not  carrying  the  arm  either  toward  the 
anterior  or  posterior  portion  of  the  trunk  —  roUtte  the  head  of  the  humerus 
upward  and  forward  by  reversing  the  motion  on  the  fore-arm  until  the  palm 
or  the  hand  shall  again  look  downwards,  bringing  the  elbow  to  the  side 
during  this  latter  rotation,  when  the  luxation  will  be  reduced  with  great  ease 
to  boUi  patient  and  surgeon  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  manip^ 
ulation. 

In  brief,  and  to  prevent  misconception  and  the  failure  of  the  proceeding 
ftom  want  of  close  attention  to  the  oirections,  as  well  as  to  systematise  the 
proceeding,  this  method  may  be  arranged  into  three  motions  or  periods. 

1st.  Elevation  of  the  arm  and  flexion  of  the  fore-arm. 

2.  Rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward,  outward,  and  backward, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  by  using  the  fore-arm  as  a  lever. 

3d.  Rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward  and  inward  by  a  re- 
verse movement,  whilst  the  elbow  is  brought  to  the  side.  The  reduction  of 
luxations  by  this  manipulation  does  not  require  the  use  of  an  ans^thetio, 
provided  it  is  gently  and  slowly  practiced,  so  as  not  to  induce  fear  of  pain  or 
muscular  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  best  practiced 
whilst  the  patient  is  lying  down,  but  will  succeed  even  when  sitting  up,  al- 
though then  the  scapula  should  be  steadied.  If  the  patient  resists,  op  is 
very  muscular,  anesthesia  will  facilitate  the  reduction. 
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To  reduce  an  anterior  luxation,  carry  the  elbow  as  far  backward  aa  poaai- 
ble  and  elevate  it  ao  aa  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla,  then 
treat  it  aa  an  original  axillary  luxation.  The  rent  in  the  capsular  ligament 
will  ofler  no  obstacle.  The  posterior  luxations  have  long  been  reduced  to 
ixilltry  luxationa,  simply  by  elevating  the  arm  and  carrying  it  strongly  for- 
vifd.  The  following  cases  illustrate  the  result  of  the  method  just  described. 

Owe  1.  J.  D.,  «t  35,  blacksmith ;  luxation  of  the  right  arm  anteriorly 
—the  head  of  the  humeros  re*<ting  beneath  the  clavicle  and  remaining  unre- 
duced lor  three  weeks.  Redudion :  Head  of  bone  thrust  into  the  axilla  by 
deration  of  the  arm,  and  thence  rotated  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the  methoa 
above  described,  in  a  few  seconds.  Patient  etherized  and  treated  (Jan.  6, 
1858,)  at  the  surgical  clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cofe  2.  D.  D.,  et  48  years ;  recent  luxation  into  the  axilla.  Treated 
by  elevation  and  rotation  by  the  above  method,  without  the  use  of  ansa- 
thetics,  by  Dr.  H.  Lennox  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  May  23, 1859. 

Case  3.  O.  P.,  sst  38  years;  recent  axillary  luxation.  Treated  by  the 
WW  method  by  Dr.  Hodge,  without  ether,  June  4, 1859. 

Coit  4.  T.  L.,  »t  35  years ;  recent  axillary  luxation.  Similarly  treated 
by  Dp.  Hodge,  without  aneesthetics,  July  23,  1859. 

Out  5.  D.  M.  D.,  aet.  50  j  re<-«nt  axillary  luxation.  Treated  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  July  26, 1859. 

Cue  6.  T.  M..  »t  52  years :  axillary  luxation  of  several  hours.  Treated 
without  ether  by  Dr.  Hodge,  July  31, 1859. 

Oue  7.  J.  I.,  ©t.  56  years ;  axillary  luxation.  Treated  under  ether  by 
Dr.  Hodge,  August  4, 1859. 

These  six  cases  were  of  recent  occurrence,  varj-ing  firom  three  to  twenty- 
four  hours ;  in  muscular  laboring  men,  and  the  reduction  was  easily  accom- 
plished in  all  of  them. 

Otut  8.  An  athletic  Irish  laborer,  aged  36  years ;  luxation  of  right  arm 
interiorly  under  the  pectoral  muscle,  of  fifteen  hours'  duration.  Treated, 
^ttly  4, 1860,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  this  case  efforts  had  been  made  by  extension  and  counter-extension, 
with  the  foot  in  the  axilla,  but  without  success.  Dr.  Woo'lward,  besides  the 
"Mthod  of  rotation  and  elevation  just  described,  also  employed  leverage  by 
eanying  the  arm  over  the  cheat ;  but  this  additional  manipulation  is  unne- 
cetssry. 

Case  9.  In  the  following  November,  the  same  patient  again  luxated  the 
homerus  into  the  axiUa.  Hit  medical  attendant  having  failed  to  reduce  it  by 
extension  and  counter-extension  in  the  usual  manner.  Dr.  Woodward  readily 
'cdoced  it  by  elevatkm  and  rotation  of  the  humerus,  as  in  the  previous 
lasUiicc. 

Oaie  10.  Female,  teL  65 ;  luxation  into  axilla,  of  forty-eight  hours. 
Reduced  by  m%'8elf  by  the  same  plan,  after  failure  of  the  usual  method,  in 
September,  1860. 

Oue  11.  Luxation  of  hmnerus  into  the  axilla,  of  six  weeks'  standing,  in 
•child;  similarly  reduced,  December  23,  1860,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Garretson,  of 
Pbikdelpbia.  '  '     / 

Ot$t  12.  A  muscular  boatman,  set  44 ;  luxation  anteriorly,  of  twenty- 
•^  hours*  standing.  Extension  by  the  strength  of  five  men  having  fiedled, 
Jinis'i  sdjuster  was  applied  and  broken.  The  patient  coming  at  once  to 
^^J^phia,  I  reduced  bis  luxation  with  great  ease  by  elevation  and  rotation, 
^thoot  the  use  of  ether,  beiore  the  medical  clasa  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
•ylnma,  in  December,  186a 
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Although  the  subject  of  luxations  of  the  humerus  has  been  carefiilly 
studied  since  the  earliest  period  of  surgery,  and  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  displaced  bone  are  well  understood  at  the  present  day,  the  laborious  and 
often  dangerous  plan  of  extension  and  counter-extension  has  been  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  surgeons,  especially  in  England  and  the  United  States,  until 
quite  recently.  So  true  is  this  that  many  readers  are,  perhaps,  unaware  that 
other  plans  ha?e  been  suggested  at  yarious  periods.  Hamilton,  in  his  recent 
treatise  on  fractures  and  luxations,  reports  tne  following  case,  which  is  illus- 
trative of  the  failure  and  trouble  attendant,  in  some  instances,  on  the  plan  of 
extension  and  counter-extension :— 

"Mary  Kanally,  set  49,  admitted  into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  with  a  dislo- 
location  of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  had  occurred  twelve  hours 
before.  Extension  and  counter-extension,  in  every  passible  direction,  having 
been  made  by  two  surgeons  before  she  entered  the  hospital,  Dr.  Hamilton 
placed  her  completely  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  tried  assidu- 
ously for  one  hour  without  success.  On  the  following  day,  she  was  bird 
freely,  and  chloroform  again  administered,  extension  being  made  by  Jarvis's 
adjuster.  After  more  than  an  hour,  the  effort  was  suspended.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  patient  being  completely  chloroformized,  a  third  attempt  was 
made  with  no  better  success.  On  the  tenth  day,  assisted  by  several  surgeons, 
the  compound  pullies  were  applied,  and  the  arm  moved  in  various  directions, 
but  without  success,  the  woman  refusing  to  submit  to  further  attempts,  and 
not  being  subsequently  hecrd  from." 

This  case,  being  a  recent  injury  in  the  hands  of  skillful  sur^^ns,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  type  of  the  defects  of  the  method  of  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension, whilst  cases  —  one,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  —  herewith 
reported,  as  well  as  many  other  instances  of  the  defects  of  extension,  indicate 
the  same  thing,  some  havine  been  followed  by  laceration  of  the  axillary  ar- 
tery. It  is,  therefore,  singular  that  such  a  method  has  so  long  maintained  a 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  an  injury  of  such  frequent  occurrence. 

Elevation  and  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  a  new  sugges- 
tion, but  has,  in  various  forms,  been  alluded  to  by  different  writers,  and 
variously  employed  by  surgeons,  though  generally  in  combination,  or  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  plans.  It  has  been  but  seldom  recognized  as  a  simple  and 
powerful  means  of^  treatment.  Elevation  alone  was  practiced  by  Brunus  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  fell  into  oblivion  until  the  eighteenth  ;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  employed  in  various  ways,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
prying  upward  the  head  of  the  humerus  by  means  of  a  fulcrum  of  some  kind 
applied  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Malgaigne,  whilst  recognizing'  its  advan- 
tages, yet  regards  extension  "  as  greatly  aiding  the  reduction."  Botation 
alone,  or  combined  with  elevation,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Hippoc- 
rates, he  carrying  the  arm  behind  the  back  whilst  elevating  the  elbow  and 
giving  it  a  rotary  motion  with  one  hand,  the  other  being  employed  to  steady 
the  scapula.  Desault,  Pettit,  arid  Syme  also,  at  different  periods,  practiced 
similar  manipulation,  though  the  latter,  in  his  paper,  added  extension,  giving 
rotation  only  a  secondary  value,  or  applying  it  to  the  arm,  as  he  did  to  the 
thigh,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  measures.  £hd  facility  of  the  reduction  by 
elevation  and  rotation  alont^  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  employed  by  the 
sturgeon,  and  the  absence  of  risk  or  injury  to  the  patient,  have  satisfied  me 
that,  methodized  and  amended  as  it  is  now  presented,  it  is  worthy  of  trial, 
and  with  this  view  I  have  cited  the  preceding  cases  as  illustrative  of  its  suc- 
cess in  instances  where  trouble  and  failure  would  certainly  have  been  ex]>eri- 
enced  in  the  use  of  extension  and  counter-extension. — Philadelphia  Med. 
and  Surgicai  Reporter. 
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REDrcnoN  op  an  Axulary  Luxation  bt  Professor  Henry  H.  Smith's 
Mcthod,  after  Failure  by  Extension.— By  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.  1).,  of 
Schnecksville,  Pennsylvania. — ^About  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  February  3d,  I  was 
called  10  a  farmer,  strong  and  muscular,  66  years  of  age,  who  had  luxated 
his  shoulder  by  being  thrown  from  his  sleigh.  Having  no  one  to  assist  me 
but  his  wife  and  a  little  boy,  I  placed  him  on  a  bed  and  began  to  administer 
ether ;  but  by  the  time  he  was  nearly  under  its  influence,  throwing  himself 
tbout,  with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed  on  me,  his  wife  became  alarmed, 
and  begged  me  to  desist  and  wait  until  his  boys  came  home.  Having  done 
M,  the  old  man  recovered  from  the  stimulus  of  the  ether,  and  said  that 
rather  than  feel  so  bad  again,  he  would  have  the  arm  reduced  without  being 
pot  asleep.  I  then  placed  him  on  the  floor,  sat  down  alongside  of  him, 
placed  my  loot  in  his  axilla,  and  began  to  pull,  but  soon  found  I  could  do 
but  little.  I  then  had  one  of  the  sons  to  assist  me,  but  without  bemg  able 
to  overcome  the  muscles,  the  old  man  screaming  all  the  time  with  pain.  He 
DOW  begged  for  the  ether,  even  if  it  killed  him.  I  then  used  ether  and 
chloroform,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  thiee  of  the  former, 
by  weight.  After  he  was  fully  insensible,  I  flexed  the  fore-arm  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  raised  the  arm  until  the  elbow  was  about  five  inches 
abore  the  level  of  the  inferior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and,  using  the 
fore-arm  as  a  lever,  rotated  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward  and  back- 
ward, until  the  paLn  of  the  hand  looked  almost  directly  upward,  the  patient 
being  held  up  on  a  chair ;  then  bringing  the  elbow  to  the  side  and  slightly 
across  the  body,  gave  the  fore-arm  a  reverse  motion,  until  the  palm  of  the 
hand  looked  toward  the  belly,  when  the  bone  slipped  back  into  the  joint 
without  the  least  trouble.— i6. 


The  Action  of  Phosphorus  on  the  Blood. 


BT  PROFESSOR  NA8SE. 

1.  A  GRAIN  and  a  half  of  phosphorus,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
rape-seed  oil,  was  given  to  a  cur,  being  mixed  with  the  food  he  consumed 
during  two  days.  As  he  only  took  food  once  a  day,  consequently  each  time 
he  consumed  three-quarters  of  a  grain.  No  symptom  manifested  until  the 
end  of  the  second  day ;  then  his  appetite  failed,  his  movements  became 
hesTy,  the  urine  tanguinolent  ,*  some  loss  of  blood  by  the  anus.  The  fifth 
day  the  dog  rapidly  became  more  feeble,  and  died.  In  the  cadaver,  the 
blood  was  found  entirely  liquid,  without  clot.  The  stomach  was  not  inflamed. 
Abdominal  cavity  contained  a  little  extravasated  blood;  a  considerable 
qoantity  of  this  was  found  behind  the  peritooeimi,  aside  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  espedaUy  under  the  kidneys,  and  along  the  course  of  the  ureters  to  the 
bladder.  A  layer  of  sanguinolent  mucus,  one  or  two  lines  thick,  was  found 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  which  was  not  even 
■oftfned.  The  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  was  bloody.  The  kid- 
neys were  neither  inflamed  nor  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  was  of  a  slight  reddish  hue.  The  testicles  were  colored 
red  from  bloody  extravasations.  In  the  liver  ten  or  twelve  inflamed  nodules, 
from  the  fiize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean,  were  observed,  generally  located 
near  the  surface ;  these  nodules  were  gray,  yellowish,  and  soft  in  the  center, 
"unrounded  by  a  red,  firm  substance. 
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2.  A  Utch  of  larger  size  took  the  fint  day  one  gnin,  the  •econd  a  gram 
and  a  half,  and  the  third  a  half  grain  of  phosphorus  distoWed  in  poppy  oil; 
that  is,  three  grains  in  three  days.  It  was  taken  in  the  food  witti  which  it 
was  mixed,  and  she  ate  this  r^Iarly  until  the  eTenin^^  of  the  third  day, 
when  a  little  stifihess  was  observed  in  t}ie  posterior  extremities,  and  the  hair 
began  to  bristle  up ;  otherwise  the  bitch  was  active,  drinking  Tery  much. 
Her  strength  suddenly  failed  on  the  fourth  day.  Seven  or  ten  minutes  after 
death,  the  blood  was  collected  from  the  vessels;  it  weighed  545  frammea; 
the  whole  weight  of  the  dog  was  13  kilogrammes.  The  olood  did  not  coa^ 
ulate ;  there  were  not  even  flakes  in  it ;  the  red  color  brightened  a  little  in 
the  air,  but  under  the  microscope  it  composed  itself  in  the  normal  way.  The 
stomach  was  of  a  darii  red,  and  contained  a  dark-brown  pultaceous  maaa, 
(coagulated  blood,)  which  was  even  found  in  the  large  intestme.  The  appen- 
dicuia  vermiformis  was  also  filled  with  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  was  softened,  thickened,  and  strongly  injected,  consequently 
inflamed.  Extravasated  blood  was  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  pancreas,  partly  coagulated,  and  consequently  diffused  at  first  The 
Uver  was  fiill  of  blood.  The  urine  dark,  but  not  sanguinolent.  Everything 
else  was  normal  Neither  brain  nor  spinal  marrow  contained  any  extrav*- 
«ated  blood. 

3.  A  large  old  hunting  dog  took  daily  with  his  food,  without  any  repug- 
nance for  four  days,  three-quarters  of  a  ^ain  of  phosphorus  dissolved  m 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  oil ;  thus  taking  six  grains.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  lost  his  appetite.  The  day  following  blood  ran  from  his  mouth  and  anus. 
Death  about  noon.  The  body  was  opened  in  the  afternoon.  Everywhere 
the  blood  was  liquid,  viscous,  and  of  a  dark  color ;  it  did  not  coagulate  in 
the  air,  and  the  cruor  (blood-globules)  did  not  separate  from  the  serum. 
Cadaveric  rigidity  soon  took  place.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  j^unum  exhibited  some  red  spots.  The  kidneys 
were  injected,  but  the  liver  was  not  filled  with  bkxxL  There  was  much  san- 
guinolent mucus  in  the  stomach. 

4.  A  tolerably  strong  pregnant  bitch  took  a  grain  of  phosphorus  in  an 
ounce  of  oil ;  no  effect  was  observed  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  second 
day  a  grain  and  a  half  of  phosphorus,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
poppy  oil,  was  slowly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein ;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
animal  ceased  to  live.  The  blood  was  coagulated  in  the  cadaver  opened 
immediately.    The  foetus  was  still  alive  in  the  uterus. 

5.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  half  ounce  of  poppy  oil,  holding  in 
solution  a  half  grain  of  phosphorus,  was  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  very 
large  rabbit.  The  experiment  was  repeated  the  next  morning  at  11  o'clodi, 
with  12  grammes  of  the  same  phospnoms  solution.  The  animal  remained 
tranquil ;  it  took  no  nourishment  except  at  noon ;  the  movements  of  the 
heart  were  stronsly  quickened.  It  ceased  to  live  during  the  following  night. 
In  the  mornmg  the  body  was  found  rigid.  An  opening  in  the  jugtuar  vein 
gave  no  blood.  The  lungs  were  filled  with  blooa — ^many  clots  m  the  heart. 
The  intestinal  canal  was  not  inflamed,  and  there  were  no  extravasations.  In 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  phosphoric  acid  was  detected.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  on  another  rabbit,  with  the  same  result. 

6.  Five  milligrammes  of  phosphorus,  mixed  with  a  little  rye  paste,  were 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  strong  frog.  There  was  no  vomiting. 
Death  supervened  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours.  The  blood  contained  in  the 
heart  was  liquid.  Phosphorus  could  be  detected  in  the  stomadi  and  upper 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal    No  cadaveric  rigidity. 

These  are  tbe  experiments  of  Nasse,  Uffdch  seem  to  invite  attention. 
Heretofore,  as  regards  the  effects  produced  by  the  administratioii  of  phospho- 
rus, we  have  only  known  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  system  and  tbe  genital 
organs,  or  death,  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal 
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liie  liquid  coDdition  of  the  blood  u  a  fact  quite  new,  and  the  more  remarka- 
bly because  it  is  conatant  vhenever  the  phosphorus  has  been  absorbed  and 
ttomilated.  The  fourth  experiment  ia  not  contradictory,  for  death  may  have 
been  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  oil  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries — ^phos- 
pbonia  could  not  have  been  assimilated. 

The  ezperimenta  with  the  rabbits,  whose  hearts  contained  coagulated 
bbod,  seem  not  to  agree  with  those  made  on  dogs ;  but,  if  we  reflect  on  the 
ntdineit  with  which  the  rabbits  succumbed,  recoUecting  the  presence  of  non- 
absorbed  phosphorus  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  we  must  believe  that  the 
pbosphonis  could  not  hare  been  absorbed,  which  would  explain  the  coagula- 
to  of  the  blood  in  the  heart 

The  liquidity  of  the  blood  appears  to  us  a  constant  occurrence  resulting 
from  the  action  of  phosphorus.  This  action  is  explained  by  Mandl,  in  two 
ways :  either  the  phosphorus  acts  chemically  on  tne  plasticity  of  the  blood, 
hf  combining  with  its  elements,  or  it  acts  indirectly  on  it,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  nerrotw  s^^stem.  The  first  explanation  appears  rehited  b^  the 
ibarth  experiment,  in  which  phosphorus  disaohed  in  oil  was  injected  m  the 
jogular  ?em  of  a  do^.  The  blood,  upon  which  the  phosphorus  could  have 
directly  exerted  its  mfluence,  was  found  coagulated ;  from  which  one  may 
eonclude  that  the  liquidity  of  the  blood,  observed  after  the  injection  of  phos- 
phoras,  in  the  first,  second  and  third  experiments,  was  not  the  result  of  direct 
dwmical  action  on  the  blood. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  phosphorus  dis- 
loiredin  the  oil,  since  Nasse  has  elsewhere  shown  that  indifierent  substances, 
M  oil,  injected  in  the  blood,  sometimes  produce  coagulation.  Furthermore, 
in  this  case  Nasse  says  that  an  analysis  of  the  blood  would  not  explain  the 
energetic  action  of  the  phosphorus. 

Id  the  opinion  of  Mandl,  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  second  supposi- 
tioD.  They  are  based  upon  what  has  been  observed  as  regards  the  liquidity 
of  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of  sudden  death  by  lightning,  which  only  acts  on 
the  nerrous  system.  But  we  know  that  phosphorus  is  a  very  powerful  exci- 
tant of  the  nervous  system,  like  electricity.  Furthermore,  in  persons  struck 
by  ^htning,  the  fiuidity  of  the  blood  is  generally  connected  with  a  very 
considerable  cadaveric  rigidity ;  so  great  that  sometimes  the  body  remains 
npnght  in  the  position  the  individtuu  occupied  i^  the  instant  of  the  electrical 
^iKhsr^.  A  very  decided  cadaveric  rigidity  has  also  been  observed  by 
Nasse,  m  dogs  who  have  taken  phosphorus,  despite  the  fluidity  of  the  total 
mass  of  the  blood. — Amtrican  Medical  M<nUhlyfJrom  Gazette  des  Hopitaux, 


EifPLOTifEirr  OP  a  New  Cheutcal  Compound — ^Arseniate  of  Gold — 
AQAIK8T  Cancer.  By  Dr.  Massard.  (Revue  de  Therapeutique  Medico- 
Ckinargicaley  Nov.  1, 1860.) — [We  doubt  not  the  whole  profession  of  this 
country  will  Join  us  in  hailing  Dr.  Massard's  contribution  to  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  that  terrible  and  intractable  disease,  cancer. 
Qnadiery,  pretension  and  humbug  have  so  often,  however,  deluded  the  world 
into  the  temporary  belief  in  some  vaunted  *'  cancer  cure,**  that  we  should  be 
excetdingly  car6lul  **  to  have  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within  us."  We 
ibouldSe  to  give  this  new  ehemical  compound  a  fair  trial,  and  wish  every 
physician  in  the  land  could  and  would  do  the  same.  A  priori,  we  must 
state  that  we  have  long  employed  the  chloride  of  gold,  topically,  and  the 
mmtm  muritdkum  natronatum,  (the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,)  internally, 
io  the  successful  treatment  df  inaurations  of  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  which 
ttany  phtsidaDs  would  doubtless  have  pronounced  cancer.    If  the  properties 
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and  powers  of  trseniate  of  gold  really  ctre  what  Dr.  M.  believes  them,  we 
woula  suggest  its  employment,  too,  in  constitutional  syphilis,  and  other  ujs- 
temic  vices.  His  conclusions  are,  however,  as  yet  not  positively  decisiTe 
enough,  and  must  be  confirmed  by  other  observers.  We  translate  for  our 
readers  the  main  points  only.]  Arseniate  of  gold  is  a  new  remedial  agent. 
It  belongs  to  the  class  of  alteratives.  It  acts  profoundly,  finally,  and  perma- 
nently on  nutrition^  modifying  it,  or  impressing  not  only  the  organ  of  this 
function,  by  a  sort  of  elective  action,  but  the  great  organic  systems :  innerva- 
tion of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  life  of  relation  is 
increased  (nervous  system ;)  the  morbid  secretion  of  bronchitis  concomitant 
with  phthisis  and  that  of  tuberculous  cavities  is  lessened  ;  cancerous  tumors 
undergo  resolution,  L  e.,  a  normal  softening ;  the  sanguineous  capillaries  color 
the  skm  with  the  characteristic  color  of  health  (lymphatic  system,  sanguineous 
system.) 

Arseniate  of  gold  is  prepared  by  shaking  together  a  solution  of  pure  chlo- 
ride of  gold  and  a  solution  of  arseniate  of  potash,  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  24  hours,  filtering;  and  drying  the  precipitate.  On  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  water,  arseniate  of  gold  may  be  given  in  the  solid  form.  The 
maxhnum  dose  that  has  as  yet  been  ventured  upon,  is  two  centigrammes  a 
day,  in  two  divided  doses.  The  dose  ordinarily  commenced  with,  is  three  to 
four  milligrammes  a  day.  After  every  two  or  three  days,  a  milligramme 
more  per  day  is  ordered  until  the  maximum  dose  is  reached,  which  is  then 
continued  for  several  monihs.  Toxical  effects  have  never  yet  been  observed. 
The  author  promises  soon  to  give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. — lb. 


Bromide  of  Iodine  as  a  Topical  Application  in 
Diphtheria. 


[To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Medical  JSmes.l 

Sm : — In  the  treatment  of  diphtheria,  I  believe  all  sound  practitioners  are 
agreed  that  it  is.  of  prime  importance  to  do  ever}'thing  calculated  to  nourish 
and  sustain  the  patient,  whilst  administering  such  medicines  as  tend  to  cor- 
rect the  spansBmia,  so  frequently  if  not  universally  recognized  as  one  of  its 
most  striking  features. 

In  common  with  many  others,  I  have  relied  mainly  on  the  tincture  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  for  internal  administration.  Nor  has  my  experience 
failed  to  convince  me  of  its  excellence.  It  has  the  superiority  over  chlorate 
of  potash,  in  not  disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  when  properly  diluted,  and  of 
not  producing  the  exhausting  diarrhoea  which  I  have  known,  occasionally,  to 
follow  the  use  of  the  sah. 

M}  object  in  addressing  you  this  note  is  not  to  speak  of  the  general  med- 
ication in  diphtheria,  so  much  as  to  call  attention  to  tne  fact  that,  in  five  cases, 
I  have  founa  great  benefit  from  a  topical  application  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
published  recommendation. 

In  the  winter  of  1859-60,  a  student  of  the  University  Medical  College 
suffered  from  an  exceedingly  severe  attack  of  the  disease.  There  were  all 
the  well  marked  constitutional  symptoms,  with  swelling  of  the  lateral  cervi- 
cal glands,  and  abundant  patches  of  exudation  on  the  tonsils,  mnila,  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  posterior  pharj'ngeal  wall  This  gentleman  was  a  son  of  Dr. 
Webb,  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  As  a  probably  fatal  prognosis  bad  been 
made  in  the  case,  the  young  man's  father  bad  come  to  iNew  York,  bringing 
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with  him  a  vial  containing  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  iodinti  in  mucilage  or 
8\Tup  of  gum  arabio — two  drops  of  the  former  to  a  fluid-ounce  of  the  vehicle, 
fhis,  he  said  he  had  heard,  was  a  good  antiseptic,  and  might  prove  useful  in 
his  800*8  case,  as  there  was  the  usual  foetid  character  of  the  breath.  Drachm 
doRes  of  the  medicine  were  taken  internally',  at  intervals  of  several  hours ; 
and  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  it  was  apphed  frequently  to  the  patches  of 
exudation. 

It  certainly  acted  as  a  disinfectant ;  but  it  was  foUowed  by  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  membranes.  Within  twenty-four  hours,  they 
bad,  apparently,  broken  down — disappearing  in  spots,  entirely,  and  leaving 
the  mucous  membrane  red  and  smooth,  where  the  white  exudation  had 
formerly  existed.  Within  the  next  eighteen  hours,  the  fauces  and  palate 
vere  entirely  freed  from  all  pellicular  matter.  (The  patient  subsequently 
recovered) 

The  ne:it  case  in  which  I  used  it,  occurred  in  a  lad  of  thirteen,  who  had, 
two  years  previously,  suffered  severely  from  scarlet  fever.  The  diphtherial 
exudation  was  extensive,  the  constitutional  symptoms  very  grave,  and  Uie 
angina  of  the  most  marked  type. 

To  test  the  remedy  in  question,  I  applied  it  to  the  left  tonsil,  which  was 
bypertrophied  very  considerably,  and  completely  covered  with  an  exudation, 
baviog  very  much  the  anpearance  of  white  chamois  skin,  soaked  in  water. 
In  twelve  hours,  the  edges  commenced  to  loosen,  and  in  twelve  more,  the 
whole  mass  was  coughed  out,  leaving  a  very  red  and  bleeding  surface  under 
iti  former  place.  This  patch  measured  a  line  and  a  half  in  thicknes^flMf. 
was  an  inch  in  length  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Exup^ion^ 
had  commenced  to  form  on  the  uvula,  when  the  application  was  madat^tbe 
tonsil    It  soon  ceased  to  spread,  and  was  but  ephemeral  y^' 

In  the  last  case  under  my  care,  a  girl  of  thurteen,  whom  I  had  att( 
•even  years  ago  with  well  marked  scarlatina,  the  exudation  involved  th 
tils  and  spread  to  the  uvula  after  the  fourth  day.    The  bromide  of  iodine 
once  checked  the  foetor  of  breath,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  caused  a  complete 
disappearance  of  membrane  both  from  the  tonsils  and  uvula. 

I  spare  the  de^^ls  of  two  other  cases,  as  they  were  not  of  such  character 
as  to  make  a  different  description  necessary. 

I  submit  these  facts  to  the  profession,  well  knowing  with  what  diffldence 
we  should  look  upon  new  '*  discoveries"  in  the  remedial  world,  and  hophig 
that  the  true  value  of  Dr.  Webb's  suggestion  may  be  ascertained  in  the  only 
proper  manner,  L  e.,  by  the  result  of  many  observations.  I  should  have 
waited  for  more  than  five  cases,  before  presuming  to  address  you ;  but,  as 
my  practice  does  not  furnish  me  with  the  great  number  of  patients  that  some 
of  my  medical  brethren  have  encountered,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  their  more 
extended  field  of  observation  may  enable  them  to  do  what  I  have  suggested 
above. 

The  topical  application  that  I  have  employed  has  consisted  of  four  or  five 
drops  of  the  bromide,  to  the  fluid-ounce  of  ^m  syrup,  well  applied  to  the 
diphtherial  patches,  every  two  hours.  There  is  nothing  unpleasant  to  the 
taste  or  smell  in  the  tincture  thus  prepared,  notwithstanding  the  very  disa- 
greeable nature,  in  both  these  respects,  of  the  pure  liquid.  It  is  well  to 
continue  its  use,  less  frequently,  until  the  mucous  membrane  shall  have 
resumed  its  normal  ap])earance.  John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.D. 


i^> 


Health  op  London.— There  were  1269  deaths  in  London  during  the  week 
endmg  December  22d.    During  the  same  week  were  registered  the  births  of 
877  boys  and  903  girls.— Lance<. 
NO.  XXXIX. 
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An   Effort  to  shorten  the  Duration,  and  diminish  the 
Pain,  of  the  First  Stage  of  Labor. 


BT  B.  FORDTCE  ^ABKER,  M.D., 

Obstetric  Physician  to  BcUevue  Hospital, 


Modern  obstetricians  diTide  labor  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  said 
to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  labor,  acd  to  end  with  the  complete 
dilation  of  the  cervix  uteri ;  the  second  stage  ends  with  ihe  expulsion  of  the 
child,  and  the  third  includes  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  But  there  is  a 
precursory  period,  during  which  the  uterine  neck  is  preparing  for  the  first 
stage  of  labor.  This  period  commences  in  some  two  weeks,  and  in  others 
not  more  than  five  or  six  days,  before  labor  may  l)e  said  to  actually  begin. 
During  this  time  the  uterine  tumor  becomes  sensibly  lower,  and  this  change 
is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  symptoms.  The  resui- 
ration  becomes  free,  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  less  impeded,  and  the 
stomach  is  no  longer  compressed ;  while  nausea  and  vomiting,  if  they  have 
existed  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  now  disappear.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  thoracic  and  epigastric  symptoms  disappear,  a  new  order  of  s}'mp- 
toms,  referrible  to  the  pelvic  or&fans,  take  their  place.  There  is  a  pressure 
on  the  rectum  and  bladder,  producing  sometimes  frequent  desire  to  evacuate 
the  bowels  and  bladder,  tenesmus  and  dvsurv,  and  increased  oedema  of  the 
genital  parts  and  lower  extremities.  Walking  often  becomes  painful  and 
difficult,  and  sometimes  even  impossible.  During  this  time,  also,  the  woman 
frequently  sufiers  from  pains,  short  in  duration,  and  occurring  at  distant  in- 
tervals, but  gradually  increasing  in  length  and  frequency.  This  is  very  gen- 
erally the  fact  with  primiparae.  lliese  pains  are  coincident  with  the  uterine 
contractions ;  for  if  the  hand  be  placed  over  the  uterine  globe  during  the 
time  of  the  pain,  it  will  be  found  hardening,  and,  as  the  pain  disappears, 
gradually  relaxing.  In  the  multiparse,  these  contractions  frequently  exist 
with  scarcely  any  pain.  In  the  pnmipane,  it  has  been  remarked,  and  the 
experience  of  most  obstetricians  will  confirm  the  remark,  that  when  no  cause 
of  dystocia  exists,  the  labor  is  usually  much  more  rapid  in  those  females  whe 
have  suffered  from  frequent  pains  during  the  last  fortnight  of  their  preg- 
nancy. 

We  are  indebted  to  modem  science  for  the  true  explanation  of  these  pre- 
cursory phenomena.  It  was  formerly  taught  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  the  os  internum  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri 
began  to  open,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  uterus ; 
and  that  this  spreading  at  the  upper  part  continued  to  advance  in  proportion 
aa  the  term  of  gestation  approacnes,  and  consequently,  that  the  length  of 
the  neck  decreases  from  above  downward,  so  that  the  neck  entirely  disap- 
pears at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  But  it  has  now  been  established  beyond 
cavil,  that  the  neck  has  no  participation  with  the  body,  in  forming  the  uterine 
walls  to  inclose  the  foetus ;  but  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  the  cervix  uteri  pre- 
serves its  whole  length  until  the  last  fortnight  of  pregnancy.  The  neck  of 
the  uterus  undergoes  most  important  changes  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
but  a  discussion  of  these  changes  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  contributes  in  no  de- 
gree to  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  retaining  the  foetus.  But  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  pregnancy,  its  length  diminishes  very  rapidly,  opening  frtKn 
above  downward  until  it  is  wholly  effaced.  The  precursory  phenomena  al- 
luded to  above  are  due  to  these  changes.    To  use  the  lang^uage  of  Caseaux, 
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**  in  Uie  Ia«t  fortnight,  the  internal  orifice  softens  and  yields  to  distention, 
then  expands  from  ahoTe,  so  that  the  upper  half  of  the  neck  gradually  be- 
comes confounded  with  the  caiaty  of  the  body  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  ovum 
will  eridently  engage  in  the  dilated  portion,  and  soon  come  in  contact  with 
the  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  orifice.  The  contact  occa- 
sions a  prt^resaive  irritation  of  the  nervous  fibres  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
eervix,  which,  by  reacting  upon  ihe  body,  excites  its  contractions,  until 
finally,  the  entire  neck,  being  effaced,  the  irritation  reaches  its  maximum, 
and  labor  commences." 

The  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  of  labor  pertain,  then,  to  the  dilation 
of  the  txUmal  orffice  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Obstetricians  are  generally 
igre<'d  in  saying  that  the  duration  of  this  stage  is  two  or  three  times  the 
y^gth  of  the  second  sta^,  where  no  cause  of  dystocia  exists.  The  pains  of 
this  stage  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  They  are  usually  borne  witn  more 
impatience,  and  veiy  much  less  fortitude,  than  those  of  the  second  stage. 
They  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  patient,  who  has  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
they  are  doing  no  good.  Sne  gives  utterance  to  sharp  expsessions  of  suffer- 
ing when  the  glottis  is  free  and  open  during  the  act  ot  expiration.  The 
pains  of  the  second  stage  seem  to  oe  suppressed,  like  a  person  carrying  a 
heavy  burden,  and  are  scarcely  heard  except  during  inspiration.  The  pains 
of  the  first  stage  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  patient  seems 
frequently  to  solicit  and  invite  those  of  the  second.  The  expressions  of  the 
first  stage  have  been  characterized  as  those  of  guffering — the  expressions  of 
the  second  aa  those  of  exertion.  In  ordinary  language,  the  term  pain  in 
hibor  is  used  as  synonymous  with  contraction,  and  we  speak  of  its  returns, 
duration,  intensity,  and  weakness,  to  describe  the  force  and  efficiency  of  the 
uterine  contractions.  But  this  is  by  no  means  strictly  correct.  The'  muscu- 
lar contractility  of  the  uterus  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
other  hollow  organs,  as  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and  is  never  developed 
except  under  the  influence  of  some  stimulant  or  irritant  The  exercise  of 
this  organic  contractility  is  usually  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  human 
female,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule.  Dilatation  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  neck  is  very  frequently  accomplished  under  the  influence  of 
contractions  which  are  not  perceptible  to  the  patient ;  and  in  some  patients, 
the  same  remark  is  true  in  regard  to  the  dilatation  of  the  os  externum.  The 
Btensity  of  this  organic  contrac  ility  varies  ex»remely  in  dift'erent  females; 
being  very  strong  in  some,  and  scarcely  perceptible  in  others.  Its  energy 
bears  no  relation  to  the  external  muscular  system ;  for  some  strong,  muscu- 
lar women  have  very  weak  contractions  during  labor,  and  some  very  weak, 
feeble  women  have  \ei\  strong  con  ractions.  This  organic  con  ractility  is, 
Hke  all  muscular  power,  exhausted  by  prolonged  exercise,  as  we  often  see  the 
labor  commence  with  strong,  vigorous,  and  frequently  recurring  pains,  which, 
after  seme  hours,  become  slow  and  feeble,  and  sometimes  cease  altogether 
for  a  while.  For  this  reason,  the  duration  of  the  first  stage  of  labor  may 
peatly  influence  the  favorable  progress  and  length  of  the  second  stage  It 
IS  usually  said  that  the  first  stage  may  be  prolonged  without  danger,  and 
that  the  only  inconveniences  resulting  are,  the  great  fatigue  caused  particu- 
larly by  the  loss  of  sleep,  and,  in  nervous  women,  considerable  irritation,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  and  alarm  ;  while  the  second  stage  cannot  be  prolonged 
beyond  certam  limits  without  greatly  endangering  the  health  of  the  patient, 
and  oftentimes  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  true,  so  far  as  the  immediate  results 
are  concerned,  but  it  may  be  quite  the  reverse  from  the  exhaustion  of  the 
vascular  contractility  producea ;  thus  inducing  a  feeble  and  inefficient  action 
of  the  omn  in  tlie  second  stage  of  labor. 

It  is  M>vious  that  if  the  dilation  of  the  os  externum  could  beaccomp- 

^'^  by  comparatively  painless  contractions,  as  is  ordinarily  the  dilitation  of 
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the  upper  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  great  point  will  be  gained  in  mit- 
igating *'  the  pains  and  pangs  of  labor ;"  and  where  no  cause  of  dystocia  ex- 
ists, there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  duration  of  the  second  stage  would 
be  decidedly  decrea^. 

In  18o4,  at  the  close  of  one  of  my  lectures,  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
students  that  his  father,  a  physician  in  Ohio,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  bella- 
donna internally,  as  a  preparation  for  labor.  I  ven*  much  regret  that  I  have 
lost  the  name  ot  the  gentleman,  although  I  have  made  repeated  efforts  to 
ascertain  it.  The  hint  given  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  I  have 
been  able  to  test  the  effects  of  this  plan.  I  have  aimed  to  commence  the 
treatment  about  two  weeks  before  the  end  of  gestation ;  but  of  course  the 
data  for  calculation  are  so  uncertain,  that  the  length  of  time  that  the  med- 
icine was  taken  varied  much  from  this  period.  The  treatment  has  been  tried 
with  only  a  part,  I  may  say  a  small  part,  of  my  obstetric  patients,  for  many 
reasons.  In  many  cases,  I  have  first  seen  the  patient  when  labor  has  begun, 
without  having  been  previouslv  engaged.  In  others,  labor  has  come  on 
within  two  or  three  days  after  the  treatment  has  been  commenced.  Others, 
again,  I  have  attended  in  former  labors,  and  have  not  been  called  until  the 
second  stage  of  labor  had  commenced.  I  have  found  a  very  great  difference 
in  patients  as  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  agent,  and  also  a 
great  difference  in  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  article.  One  extract  would 
seem  to  have  double  the  potency  of  another,  without  any  corresponding  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance,  color,  or  odor. 

I  have  aimed  always  to  commence  with  a  minimum  dose,  but  in  some 
cases,  owine  either  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  or  the  unusual  strength 
of  the  article,  I  have  been  obliged  to  diminish  the  dose ;  but  in  most  cases 
it  has  been  gradually  doubled,  or  even  tripled.  The  test  has  been,  the  con- 
stitutional effects  of  the  article  exhibited  in  a  slight  degree ;  as,  dryness  of 
the  throat,  slight  uneasiness  or  giddiness  of  the  head,  or  dimness  of  the  vis- 
ion. I  direct  that  any  or  all  of  these  sj-mptoms  should  be  watched  for,  and 
if  they  appear,  to  slightly  diminish  the  dose ;  that  is,  take  it  twice  instead  of 
thrice  a  day.  In  but  one  case  have  I  had  any  really  unpleasant  effects  pro- 
duced. This  patient  had  been  poisoned  in  her  childhood  by  eating  the  berries 
of  the  belladonna,  and  after  taking  the  article  for  three  days,  its  constitu- 
tional effects  were  suddenly  developed,  and  excited  great  alarm  on  the  part 
of  her  friends.  The  symptoms,  however,  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  Labor  came  on  the  second  day  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  symptoms,  and  was  so  rapid  that  I  did  not  see  the  patient  until  it  was 
completed.  Her  first  labor  (this  was  the  second)  was  reported  to  have  been 
thirty-six  hours  in  duration. 

In  not  one  of  the  cases  was  the  child  still-born,  and  in  none  of  them  was 
there  post  partum  heemorrhage  or  retention  of  the  placenta.  In  one,  the 
function  of  lactation  was  entirely  absent ;  and  in  two  others,  the  mammar}' 
secretion  did  not  appear  until  the  fifth  day.  Where  the  patient  was  plethoric, 
of  a  full  habit,  rigid  fibre  and  active  circulation,  1  have  combined  the  anti- 
nion.  et  potass,  tart.,  ns  in  the  following  formula  : — 

R. — Belladon.  ext,  gr.  viij. 

Antimon.  et  potass,  tort.,         .        .        .        .      gr.  iij. 

Syr.  aurantii, oz.  ij. 

Tmc.  auraiitii, 

Aqucp, aa,      oz.  j. 

M.S.     A  tea-spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

In  all  the  cases,  I  have  commenced  wi'h  the  extract  of  the  belladonna,  in 
one-quarter-grain  doses.  With  some  I  have  made  use  of  the  following 
formula : — 
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R. — ^Tinc.  cinchon.  co., oz.  iij. 

Syr., oz.f, 

Belladon,  ext,       .        .  .        .        .        gr.  viij.    M. 

Where  special  indications  have  existed,  I  have  combined  the  belladonna 
with  a  great  variety  of  other  articles.  The  test  of  a  larger  experience  and 
of  other  careful  observers  is  needed  to  determine  whether  this  prophylac  ic 

&is  a  real  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  obstetric  art. — Jhnerican 
odMmUkly. 


(Immnmtms. 


Greisinger's   Therapeutics  of  Typhus. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BT  E.  STAUB,  M  D. 


Although  petechial  and  ileo-typhus  must  be  looked  upon  as  two  specifically 
different  diseases,  still  the  general  principles  governing  many  of  the  partic- 
nlan  of  treatment  are  the  same,  and  to  avoid  repetition  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  therapeutics  of  both,  specifying  individual  features  to  be  ob- 
•erred  in  the  one  or  the  other  as  we  proceed. 

The  principle  treatment  in  both  diseases,  which  has  given  the  most  favor- 
able results,  and  is  at  the  same  time  sus'ained  by  the  most  extensive  experi- 
ence, is  the  expectant  method  for  the  typhus  process  itself;  for  this  process 
tboe  are  no  direct  curative  means  known. 

Our  next  course  is  to  meet  with  promptness  those  accidental  symptoms 
which  arise  and  are  troublesome  to  the  patient,  or  which  may  threaten  dan- 
ger, and  again,  which  of  themselves  exercise  a  disturbance  of  the  natural 
oonne  of  the  malady,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  terminate  in 
health. 

To  carry  the  patient  through  the  typhus  process,— a  process  which,  when 
onee  begun  can  not  be  checked,  (and  which,  like  measles,  or  small-pox,  or 
iearlatina,  will  run  its  course  despite  all  counter  treatment,)  depends  in  part 
on  general  dietetic  measures,  about  which  no  difference  of  opinion  now  exists. 

Further,  to  use  an  active  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  a  dan- 
gerous or  disagreeable  complication  that  may  arise  in  any  given  case,  we 
often  become  misguided  by  our  desires  to  render  the  patient  aid ;  we  must 
not  be  forgetful  that  we  have  to  study  the  special  form  and  kind  of  the  com- 
plication presented,  rather  perhaps  than  the  indiridual  suffering  of  the  pa- 
tient. We  take  this  opportunity  therefore  to  declare  it  a  positive  therapeutic 
enor  (although  it  may  be  seen  every  day)  if  the  physician  attempts  to  mod- 
ify by  drugs,  the  symptoms  which  necessarily  belong  to  typhus,  even  if  they 
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are  of  a  moderate  fbrai.  An  error  of  still  greater  magnitude  is  committed 
by  the  physician  if  he  endeavors  by  reputed  specifics  to  cure  or  destroy  the 
process  itself. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  ol  the  results  of  treatment,  which  are  brought 
out  by  various  statistical  reports,  and  often  mere  assertion,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  consider  thoroughly  how  different  is  the  degree  of  intensity  of  these 
diseases,  at  different  times  and  places,  and  even  during  the  same  epidemic, 
how  widely  the  number  of  slight  cases  differ,  and  how  difficult  often  it  be- 
comes to  distinguish  these  slight  cases  in  the  beginning,  which  would  end 
favorably  under  nearly  every  methnd  of  treatment  for  the  febricula ;  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  broad  difference  in  the  measure  by  which  different 
authors  count  off  to  us  the  improvement  of  single  symptoms  and  degrees 

In  both  forms  of  typhus  prophylactic  measures  mav  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent  the  spread  of  the  malady  and  increase  in  its  severity.  These  consist  in 
all  those  general  measures  relating  to  household  and  district  cleanliness  com- 
monly observed. 

Gtnuvl  T^atment, — A  patient  is  attacked  with  the  prodromal  symp- 
toms of  typhus ;  during  the  first  days  we  must  abstain  from  active  meddling 
in  the  case.  The  patient  should  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  ex- 
citing atmospheric  causes,  from  all  business ;  absolute  rest  and  a  strict  diet. 
Cold  cataplasms  to  the  head  if  the  headache  is  severe.  An  emetic  of  ipe- 
cachuana  may  be  administered  in  the  early  stages,  if  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  should  consist  of  too  copious  ingesta,  or  if  the  patient  is  nauseated 
with  an  inclination  to  vomit,  but  unable  to  do  so.  Purgatives  must  be  avoided 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  petechial  typhus  we  do  not  risk  so  much  by  the  use  of  emetics  as  in 
ileo-typhus.  By  these  means  all  the  symptoms  will  of^en  disappear  in  a  few 
days  which  have  ushered  in  the  malady,  even  in  persons  who  were  exposed 
to  the  contagion.  But  if  the  disease  is  still  developed  after  these  measures, 
experience  has  taught  us  that  its  course  is  smoother,  and  that  there  is  less 
disposition  to  complications,  so  soon  as  the  patient  is  brought  under  the 
proper  dietetic  condition. 

If  we  are  called  at  a  later  period,  when  the  symptoms  are  more  devel- 
oped, which  render  typhus  probable  or  certain,  we  should  immediately  place 
in  force  all  those  general  hygienic  conditions  that  would  destroy  whatever 
might  prove  of  a  noxious  character.  Above  all  things  else,  careful  nursing 
now  becomes  the  ef>sential  element  in  treatmg  the  disease  and  canying  the 
patient  safely  through ;  the  physician  should  know  that  these  things  are 
done,  and  it  thus  becomes  necessary  that  he  sees  his  patient  often.  Pure  air 
should  constantly  surround  the  patient,  but  continued  air-draughts  are  not 
ad\'isable  if  the  temperature  is  low,  for  the  patient  should  not  feel  cold.  If 
the  air  be  temperate  or  warm,  such  currents  may  be  practiced  in  hospitals. 
The  temperature  should  be  about  14  Reaumer  (63  Fahr.,)  but  continued 
purity  of  the  air  is  of  more  importance  than  temperature. 

The  typhus  patient  should  lie  in  such  manner  that  irregular  and  long- 
continued  pressure  on  the  parts  may  be  avoided ;  it  is  useful  in  all,  and  neoee- 
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aary  in  many  cases,  that  the  patient  change  his  bed  once  at  least  each  day, 
and  for  this  purpose  low  beds  standing  beside  each  other  are  most  conven- 
ient; he  should  be  changed  more  often  if  he  calls  for  the  change  himself. 
The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  clothing  and  the  patient's  body,  partic- 
ularly those  parts  on  which  he  rests,  are  imperatively  demanded. 

During  the  first  period  of  typhus,  particularly  during  the  first  week,  while 
the  gastric  symptoms  and  fever  are  very  persistent,  the  patient  desires  no 
nourishment ;  the  loss  of  appetite  prohibits  an  attempt  to  eat ;  he  desires 
nothing  but  cold  water.  No  principle  can  be  more  erroneous  than  that  the 
patient  should  be  without  nutriment  during  typhus ;  the  smallest  amount  of 
appetite  must  be  immediately  satisfied.  In  many  cases  we  are  not  to  wait 
for  the  patient's  calls  for  food ;  he  in  his  somnolent  state  is  confused,  and 
knows  not  his  requirements. 

So  soon  as  the  patient  exhibits  no  positive  dislike  to  food,  (which  is  usu- 
ally at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week,)  he  should  be  allowed  that  which 
is  most  easily  digested  and  nourishing,  and  it  should  invariably  be  given  in 
the  fiquid  form.  It  may  be  varied,  and  composed  of  milk  with  water, 
chicken  broth,  veal,  &c.,  &c.,  with  weak  wine  and  water. 

The  more  marked  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  and  also  his  emaciadon 
hy  hunger,  and  the  marked  moderation  of  his  fever,  the  sooner  he  requires 
nourishment ;  he  should  be  fed  on  the  best  soups  In  our  treatment  of  this 
disease  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  patient  be  allowed  to  have  frequent 
drinks,  either  of  fresh  water  or  carbonic  add  water ;  it  should  be  given  him 
without  his  calling  for  it  If  there  be  diarrhoea,  barley  water,  or  almonds 
with  milk ;  in  the  absence  of  diarrhoea,  lemonade  or  the  juices  of  fruits.  All 
mental  exertion  and  emotions  must  be  stopped,  for  in  severe  cases  it  leads  to 
dangerous  results. 

The  whole  of  the  treatment  m  the  first  stage  of  typhus  is  simply  cooling 
and  depriving,  until  the  accession  ot  the  second  stage,  when  it  becomes  of  a 
restorative  nature,  but  solid  food  is  not  to  be  allowed  until  all  febrile  symp- 
toms and  diarrhoea  have  passed  away. 

Great  precautions  as  to  diet  are  very  necessary  during  the  convalescence, 
lor  trifling  dietetic  mishaps  have  been  followed  by  most  unpleasant  conse- 
quences ;  we  should  prevent  our  patients  from  indulging  in  the  use  of  fat 
foods  and  green  fruits. 

In  difficult  and  slow  convalescents,  abstinence  from  mental  efforts  for  two 
or  more  months,  the  fresh  air  of  a  rural  district,  and  lukewarm  baths,  are  the 
most  beneficial  courses  of  treatment.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  these 
dietetic  measures  are  amply  sufiicient  for  the  treatment  of  typhus,  and  they 
accomplish,  most  satisfactorily,  all  that  it  be  possible  to  attain ;  the  patient, 
mider  these  circumstances,  requires  no  aid  from  medicines ;  and  if  he  receives 
those  aids  ?  he  is  in  excellent  fortune  should  they  prove  inefficient. 

On  the  treatment  of  individual  symptoms  we  would  say  a  few  worc.s.  lu 
numerous  cases,  at  the  bedside  of  the  typhus  patient,  there  is  one  thing  to 
which  your  attention  must  be  directed.  There  is  here  one  desidern'um,  viz., 
to  be  able  to  check  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  which  seems  increasing  daily. 
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and  which  of  itself  often  threatens  to  destroy  the  patient,  or  by  the  compli- 
cations it  induces.  There  is  no  known  remedy  that  is  specific  in  meeting  the 
effects  of  the  systemic  poisons,  which  are  productive  o^  or  may  increase  the 
febrile  condition.  All  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  mu^t  be  done  through 
palliatives,  and  through  those  means  at  times  something  may  be  attained. 
Besides  cool,  fresh  air,  and  the  free  use  of  cooling  beverages,  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  which  should  be  the  more  constantly  applied  the  hotter 
and  more  flushed  the  head  may  become.  Also  repeated  washings  with  cold 
water  over  the  whole  body,  or  a  bath  of  the  same  material  once  a  day. 

As  to  our  internal  treatment,  the  dilute  mineral  acids  may  be  given ;  the 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  will  be  found  the  best,  one  to  two  drams 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  form  of  acid  drinks,  with  or  without 
syrups,  as  may  be  best  tolerated.  If  copious  sweating  or  haemorrhages  should 
occur  early,  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  substituted.  The  effect  of  the  adds 
on  the  system  seem  to  be  cooling  in  their  effects,  but  the  neu'ralizing  effects 
of  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  intestine  in  forming  salts  may  not  be  without 
value ;  but  little  upon  this  subject  is  yet  known.  Their  effect  in  ameliorating 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  blood  is  a  very  dubious  proposition.  If 
diarrhoea  or  bronchial  complications  are  present,  the  use  of  acids  are  contra- 
indicated.  We  must  understand  that  the  above  measures  are  adapted  to 
those  cases  only  in  which  the  febnie  heat  is  in  excess,  and  its  application  in 
every  case  would  be  as  irrational  as  every  other  specific  treatment. 

From  1808  to  1815,  during  which  time  the  treatment  of  typhus  by  many 
physicians  was  that  of  firequent  washings  with  cold  water,  and  its  local  appli- 
cations, with  the  shower  and  douche,  and  almost  without  the  use  of  drugs, 
there  were  good  recoveries,  such  as  might  ensue  from  reasonably  selected 
cases;  this  method  thus  became  in  la'er  times,  and  through  the  help  of 
hydropathy,  more  or  less  a  general  measure.  With  this  treatment  in  ileo- 
typhus  our  experience  has  not  been  at  all  favorable.  Briquet,  in  1852,  treated 
this  form  extensively  with  frequent  washings  and  the  internal  use  of  ice, 
which  gave  us  bad  results  not  only  with  the  period  of  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease but  with  the  termination. 

As  to  the  treatment  with  fatty  inunctions,  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  its 
merits  ,*  so  far  as  known,  its  results  have  noi;  been  satisfactor}'. 

A  moderate  cooling  treatment  must  be  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
first  period ;  it  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin ;  it  promotes  rest  and  induces  sleep.  Avoid  the  use  of  warm  drinks, 
and  especially  a  warm  treatment,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  that  which 
we  wish  to  avoid,  viz.,  the  reducing  sweats,  and  these  must  be  particularly 
guarded  against  during  convalescence. 

I  would  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  digestive  organs.  Cleanliness 
of  the  mouth  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  for  the  removal  of  offensive  mat- 
ters here  situated,  weak  alkaline  solutions  are  well  adapted  (as  soda) ;  we 
have  also  to  observe  that  the  mouth  is  kept  moist,  and  the  thirst  quenched. 
We  have  already  observed  the  strict  necessity  of  great  care  respectiug  food, 
because  as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  very  prone  to  become  irritable 
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fipom  slight  causes,  it  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  Diptheric  ex- 
udates or  sordes  in  the  mouth  or  pharyngeal  cavity  must  be  removed  at 
once,  and  they  will  most  readily  come  away  by  the  use  of  the  dorsil  or  brush, 
with  the  mineral  acids  or  strong  solutions  of  alum. 

If  the  abdominal  pains  are  strong,  M'arm  poultices  may  be  applied  and 
continued  without  intermission  ;  at  times  they  may  be  exchanged  for  sina- 
pisms; cupping  and  leeching  is  adapted  only  to  those  exceptional  cases 
where  the  abdominal  pain  and  sensibility  is  excessive  during  the  first  period 
of  the  disease,  and  which,  as  well  as  thoracic  congestions,  are  not  relieved  by 
cataplasms. 

A  moderate  diarrhoea  is  an  attendant  of  ileo-typhus,  and  must  not  be 
supended,  except  in  the  second  stage,  when  it  then  may  become  so  frequent 
and  copious  as  to  menace  danger  from  exhaus  ion  or  destroying  the  rest  of 
the  patient ;  it  is  preferable  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  diminish  and  cease 
spontaneously. 

The  ipecacuanha  (gr.  10.15)  in  infusion,  so  frequently  employed  to  arrest 
the  diarrhoea,  is  quite  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  that  we 
find  it  increasing  the  trouble ;  the  same  fact  holds  good  also  as  regards  cal- 
omel in  small  doses  (gr.  1-8.1-2)  each  two  hours.  The  best  remedies  for  the 
purpose,  in  my  opinion,  is  alum  with  opium,  or  tannic  acid,  for  internal  rem- 
edies, or  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  (2.4  gr.)  by  injection ;  with  these  means 
warm  sinapisms  to  the  stomach  and  abdomen  may  be  combined. 

Pernstent  constipation  is  removed  by  enemas,  and  ii  these  prove  insuf- 
ficient, a  dose  of  castor  oil  will  commonly  fulfill  the  indications.  If  meteorism 
it  present  to  any  considerable  degree,  enemas  of  chamomile  infusion  with 
turpentine  (one  or  two  drams)  may  be  used  with  advantage ;  before  this  ac- 
cident becomes  very  considerable,  cold  cataplasm  (as  a  bladder  of  ice)  will 
ordinarily  accomplish  all  we  may  desire  in  this  particular ;  this  accident  com- 
monly results  from  too  copious  accumulation  of  the  feces,  and  when  evacu- 
ated by  these  means  prompt  relief  is  afforded.  The  experiments  to  relieve 
the  meteorism  by  the  use  of  exhausting  apparatus,  has  not  given  those  sat- 
iflfactory  results  which  were  promised,  but  the  introduc  ion  of  a  large  cathe- 
ter (two  feet  long)  is  sometimes  very  useful,  for  immediately  fluid  feces  and 
gas  will  pass  away  through  the  instrument ;  the  stomach  immediately  re- 
i^Kmds  to  this  effect,  from  the  fact  that  pressure  on  this  organ  becomes  dimin- 
ished. 

The  htmorrhngts  from  the  intestine,  incident  to  this  disease,  yield  the 
most  readily  to  the  combined  and  energetic  application  of  iced  enemata, 
cataplasms  and  the  ice  piU ;  these  cold  preparations  are  well  tolerated  by 
the  patient,  and  through  them  rest  and  quiet  are  obtained  ;  the  medicinal 
agents  most  useful  are  alum,  tannin,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  iron,  com- 
bined often  with  opium  ;  in  cases  of  collapse,  wine  and  camphor  shoidd  be 
uaed  in  conjunction.  As  the  iroa  solutions  color  the  stools  black  for  some 
time,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  feature  with  continued  intesti- 
nal harauvrhage. 

When  the  symptoms  of  perforation  occur,  the  most  complete  bodily  qui- 
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etude  must  be  observed,  all  drinks  must  be  avoided,  in  place  of  which  little 
pieces  of  ice  may  be  used ;  we  should  also  avoid  the  use  of  enemas.  One 
grain  of  opium  may  be  given  each  two  hours  until  these  symptoms  disappear, 
or  the  patient  exhibits  narcotism  ;  at  the  same  time,  iced  cataplasms,  made 
light,  may  be  applied  to  the  stomach. 

Pulmonary  complications  in  typhus  are  serious  in  their  effects,  and  we 
should  meet  them  by  palliative  measures.  The  drinks  and  the  whole  reg- 
imen should  be  warmer  than  those  suggested  above ;  weak  infusion  of  ipecac 
may  be  used,  and  warm  poultices  applied  to  the  chest ;  if  the  bronchial  se- 
cretions are  tenacious  and  tough,  the  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony  may  be 
tried.  When  it  is  found  that  the  whistling  sounds  extend  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  abstract  blood  by  means  of  cups, 
and  which  we  are  necesita^ed  to  repeat  several  times.  In  those  cases  where 
we  find  the  bronchia  JUled,  and  the  expectoration  difficult,  we  must  not  fail 
to  give  the  ipecac  in  freer  doses.  Senega  and  other  remedies  of  a  similar 
nature  may  also  be  used  j  a  little  camphor  at  times  produces  kind  xesults ; 
Mr.  Stokes  has  used  with  advantage  the  turpentine  in  doses  of  20  or  30 
drops  three  times  a  day.  We  shall  prevent  larger  and  more  serious  accu- 
mulations and  prevent  stasis,  by  often  changing  the  position  oi  the  patient  in 
bed. 

The  lobular  pneumonia  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  tymptoms  it  pre- 
sents ;  under  certain  conditions  it  requires  the  use  of  stimulants. 

When  we  find  symptoms  of  laryngiiii  set  m,  the  irritative  cough  is  best 
overcome  by  the  use  of  mucilaginous  fluids,  and  if  pain  be  present,  the  use 
of  cataplasms  and  similar  measures  will  be  found  most  efficient.  Sometimes 
oedema  of  the  glottis  attends  the  laryngitis  when  it  is  acute,  and  then  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  early. 

Tracheotomy  for  the  relief  of  this  dangerous  and  distressing  accident  has 
been  performed  several  times,  and  the  patients  have  convalesced ;  but  too 
often  the  physician  is  called  too  late  in  these  cases,  and  in  spite  of  any  means 
used  the  symptoms  rapidly  end  in  death.  With  this  trouble  there  is  apt  to 
coexist  other  serious  alterations  in  other  portions  of  the  respiratory  organs 
which  firustrate  all  our  endeavors  at  relief. 

(To  bt«  continued.) 


On  some  of  the  Chemical  and  Physiological  Reactions 
of  the  Double  Per-Fhosphate  of  Iron. 

BT  J.  B.  TRA6K,  M.D. 

Whoeveb  has  studied  with  care  the  manner  in  which  the  phosphoric  acids 
comport  themselves,  must  often  have  been  struck  with  the  varied,  interest- 
ing, and  peculiarly  accommoda.ing  features  of  its  combinations  with  alkaline 
and  the  metallic  bases.    Not  alone  in  a  reactionary  point  of  view  do  the 
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salts  of  these  aekls  become  interesting,  bat  by  careful  study  we  find  that 
their  physiological  relation  is  subject  to  much  greater  diversity  of  mutation 
than  those  observed  in  chemical  union  with  the  earthy,  alkaline,  and  metallic 
bases  a^  found  in  nature,  and  the  artificial  chemical  combinations  which  we 
produce  in  our  laboratories. 

Some  two  years  since,  while  investigating  some  of  the  phosporic  salts  of 
iron  m  a  variety  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  we  observed  some  features 
in  the  chemical  reactions  of  those  salts  which  certainly  were  very  anomalous, 
and  whUe  those  reactions  were  somewhat  pusxling  and  annoying,  they  be- 
came equally  interesting  in  a  strictly  chemical  point  of  view.  We  think 
there  are  but  few  pharraaciens  who  have  not  met  with  equally  annoying  cir- 
comstances  in  their  varied  preparations  of  that  class  of  remedies  into  which 
the  phosphoric  salts  have  largely  entered ;  and  while  an  excess  of  acidity 
has  taken  up  a  troublesome  precipitate  under  one  thermometric  condition, 
they  have  soon  found  that  some  other  temperature  has  placed  their  compound 
remedy  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  before. 

Our  present  intention  is  to  state  some  of  the  peculiar  reactions  which  we 
have  observed  (chemically)  in  the  soluble  per-phosphate  of  iron.  In  the 
first  place,  we  would  here  ob^rve,  that  this  salt  may  present  a  variety  of 
forms  in  crystallization,  and  that  those  varieties  of  crystals  will  not  give  the 
same  reactions  with  the  same  reagent ;  thus,  if  the  salt  has  been  produced 
by  moderate  evaporation,  the  reactions  will  be  difiierent  with  some  other 
phosphoric  reagent,  than  when  the  salt  has  been  produced  by  spontaneous 
traporation ;  again,  the  fine  acicular  crystals  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  per-phosphate  with  absolute  alcohol,  will  not  give 
you  the  tame  results  with  the  latter  or  any  other  reagent,  (except  bisulphide 
of  ammonium,)  as  the  aqueous  solution  which  has  been  cr}'s:allized,  or  that 
which  has  received  the  solid  form  by  evaporation  at  170  Fahrenheit. 

We  presume  that  the  above  statement  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  somewhat 
the  Protean  character  of  this  phospate  of  iron. 

The  filtered  solution  when  recently  prepared  is  transparent  (if  dilute) 
and  of  a  very  deep,  dark  madder  purple,  by  transmitted  light ;  it  is  perma- 
nent if  kept  in  the  dark ;  if  exposed  to  diffuse  or  bright  sunlight,  its  color 
changes  to  that  of  transparent  brown,  with  a  slight  purple  tinge ;  this  latter 
color  remains  permanent  in  any  light  at  medium  temperature,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  solution.  Its  [photic]  properties  are  interesting,  a  brief  detail  of  which 
we  add. 

Evaporate  this  solution  spontaneously  in  sunHght,  and  in  white  glass 
and  in  a  thin  coat,  we  shall  obtain  a  light  incrustation  of  radiating,  needle- 
like crystals ;  if  this  is  done  on  a  reddish-brown  ground,  they  will  remain 
transparent  and  white  for  some  days,  (Id  to  20 ;)  if  the  glass  is  placed  on  a 
fight  ground,  those  crystals  become  of  an  iron-brown,  but  still  transparent ; 
if  upon  a  transparent  ground,  they  suffer  no  discoloration  at  the  end  of  four 
Bionths. 

Agah),  erapoxate  the  same  solution  on  a  surface  of  white  porcelain,  and 
we  have  a  different  class  ot  phenomena;  the  salt  crystallines  as  before ;  the 
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pellicle  line,  on  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for  five  or  six  dayg,  changes  color, 
first  becoming  dark  green,  subsequently  changing  to  greenish-blue,  and 
finally  to  a  fine,  deep  sky-blue,  and  semi-opaque ;  the  same  salt  below  this  line 
goes  through  a  gradation  of  tint,  of  the  above  complement  of  color,  till  it 
arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  where  it  remains  for  a  long  period  per- 
fectly white.  A  solution  of  all  these  latter  salts  is  transparent,  darkish- 
green,  either  cold  or  hot,  and  filters  out  in  the  original  color.  Like  the 
original  solution,  it  again  crystallizes  in  the  same  form,  but,  unb'ke  the  latter, 
it  does  not  poshess  the  peculiar  properties  of  absorbing  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  light  in  its  passage  through  the  solution  at  the  same  degree  of  concentra- 
tion.   I  do  not  yet  know  its  power  in  this  particular. 

We  will  now  examine  the  chemical  reactions  of  this  solution  and  the 
resulting  salts  as  above  detailed. 

ISrit,  Bichloride  of  platinum,  added  to  the  recent  solution,  remained 
entirely  unchanged  to  riew  for  fourteen  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  58  to 
68  Fahr.  At  this  time  the  change  was  almost  instantaneous,  the  clear 
lemon-yellow  solution  became  suddenly  discolored,  assuming  a  brownish- 
black  tint,  and  entirely  opaque,  firom  which  the  precipitated  platinum  (salt  ?) 
subsided  at  the  end  of  one  week. 

Second  Perchloride  of  gold  was  added  to  another  quantity  of  the  same 
solution  in  the  same  proportion  ;  this  remained  unchanged  for  thirty-three 
hours,  the  temperature  being  about  the  same.  This  solution  manifested  a 
much  slower  process  of  decomposition  than  the  preceding,  and  it  was  little 
more  than  an  hour  before  it  became  entirely  opaque.  The  precipitated  gold 
subsided  in  about  the  same  time  as  the  preceding.  During  these  periods 
both  solutions  maintained  their  characteristic  colors  up  to  the  moment  when 
absolute  decomposition  took  place. 

Tlitrd,  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  pyrogallic.  acid  was  now  added  to 
another  part  of  the  solution  of  the  ferric  salt ;  the  reaction  was  immediate, 
but  in  place  of  a  precipitate  we  had  a  most  beautiful  violet  purple,  perfectly 
transparent,  which  remained  unchanged  in  any  lights  and  temperatures  to 
which  it  was  subjected. 

Ihurth.  A  fireshly  prepared  solution  of  gallic  acid  was  also  applied  to 
another  portion,  with  similar  results  as  in  the  last ;  the  difference  lying  in 
the  tint  of  the  reaction,  which  with  this  reag>ent  possessed  much  less  of  the 
purple  than  that  with  pyrogallic  acid.  No  precipitate  has  separated  at  the 
end  of  forty  days,  nor  is  there  any  change  in  the  color  of  their  reactions. 
They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  permanent  and  characteristic. 

Fifth,  Acid  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia  was  the  next  reagent 
applied.  On  the  addition  of  this  reagent  to  the  solution  of  the  ferric  salt, 
a  fine,  deep  azure  blue  solution  was  produced ;  the  color  was  probably  molyb- 
date  of  iron,  for  so  far  as  color  is  our  g^de,  it  comported  itself  like  the  native 
molybdate  of  that  metal;  its  transparency  was  probably  due  to  the  compound 
phosphoric  salt  resulting  from  the  double  decomposition. 
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SoUl  Another  part  of  the  solution  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferro- 
cymde  of  potassiuin  ;  with  this  salt  no  precipitate  was  formed  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  days,  in  &ct,  no  change  of  color  took  place  after  the  addition  of  this 
reagent  after  that  time. 

Seventh,  Ferridcjanide  of  potassium  induced  the  characteristic  tint  of 
that  salt  when  in  combination  with  the  soluble  ferric  per-compounds ;  this 
color  remained  permanent  during  the  same  period  as  the  last. 

Eighth.  Solution  of  cautic  potassa,  added  to  the  solution  of  the  per- 
phosphate  of  iron,  produced  no  precipitate ;  the  solution  was  a  deep,  rich 
brown,  and  transparent 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  reactions  of  the  solution  before 
the  salt  has  been  crystallized  out ;  in  the  reactions  which  follow  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  salt  precipitated  with  alcohol  from  this  solution. 

When  obtained  in  this  manner  the  crystals  are  acicular,  colorless,  and 
transparent,  and  after  re-crystallization  in  vacuo,  they  seem  unalterable  in  the 
sir.  When  obtained  by  slow  evaporation,  continued  imtil  the  mass  solidifies, 
sod  by  repeated  crystalliza*^ions  and  washing  with  alcohol,  they  come  out  in 
tetrahedral  prisms,  with  the  angles  of  termination  truncated  ;  their  crystallo- 
gnphic  features,  however,  require  further  examination ;  the  salt  in  this  latter 
form  has  a  very  slight  tinge  of  green,  due  most  likely  to  some  impurities 
which  will  probably  separate  in  subsequent  treatment. 

All  its  solutions  are  now  colorless  and  transparent,  and  so  far  as  observed, 
do  not  appear  liable  to  change  while  in  this  condition. 

The  following  are  a  portion  of  the  reactions  which  appear  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  crystalline  salt  when  h\  solution. 

^/wUL  Pemitrate  of  mercury  gives  a  voluminous,  floculent  white  pre- 
cipitate in  the  cold ;  on  heating  this  precipitate  in  the  solution,  it  begins  to 
diange  color  at  160  Fahrenheit  At  this  temperature  the  volume  of  the 
precipitate  rapidly  diminishes,  and  on  raising  the  temperature  to  the  boiling 
pobt,  it  passes  into  a  light  buff  color,  and  is  for  the  most  part  re-dissolved. 

Tenth.  Gallic  acid  produces  no  precipitate  from  the  solution.  The 
reaction  of  this  reagent  is  peculiar ;  it  produces  a  rich  red  purple  when  the 
aohition  is  cold ;  if  a  full  equivalent  of  the  reagent  has  not  been  used,  the 
color  is  dissipated  entirely  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  solution  is  again  colorless. 
When  a  full  equivalent  of  the  gallic  acid  has  been  used,  the  color  is  propor- 
tiooally  deepened ;  on  heating  this  to  180  Fahr.,  the  color  flies,  and  it  be- 
comes Madeira  brown,  clear  and  transparent  Caustic  potassa  in  solution 
being  now  added,  scarcely  changes  this  tint 

If  to  this  solution  of  the  gallic  acid  and  ferric  salt  a  solution  of  the  phos- 
pho-molybdate  of  ammonia  be  now  added,  and  the  fluid  is  warm,  we  obtain 
a  deep  green,  dense  precipitate,  which  immediately  re-dissolves,  the  solution 
becoming  for  a  few  moments  sea  green,  and  changes  in  the  course  af  an  hour 
to  a  more  or  less  deep  oily  brown  color. 

The  very  peculiar  reactions  of  the  gallic  acid  on  this  salt,  and  also  (fourth,) 
led  me  to  investigate  more  closely  the  habitudes  it  maintained  to  the  other 
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reagents,  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible,  upon  what  combination 
the  varieties  of  tint  from  the  use  of  this  reagent  were  obtained. 

ElevtrUk.  The  preceding  solution  with  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia 
present,  was  now  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  gallic  acid.  Imme- 
diately the  tint  changed  to  a  bright  caramel  red,  which  was  the  color  sought 
on  account  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  a  variety  of  other  reactions  when 
other  reagents  had  been  used.  This  peculiar  tint  seems  due  to  a  chemical 
union  of  the  molybdic  salt  of  iron  with  that  acid ;  if  this  caramel  red  solu- 
tion is  heated,  it  takes  on  a  brownish  tint,  but  still  transparent,  which  change 
is  probably  due  to  the  evolution  of  its  ammonia. 

Tkoeljlk,  Take  the  gallic  acid  reaction  of  the  (tenth)  experiment,  and 
to  this  add  acidulated  phospho  molybdate  of  ammonia,  the  result  is  a  deep 
green ;  if  to  this  reaction  dilute  potassa  be  added,  a  dense  azure  blue  precip- 
itate goes  down,  which  in  about  six  or  eight  hours  changes  back  to  its  original 
color,  and  remains  permanent 

The  above  details  of  the  reaction  of  this  salt  are  but  additional  examples 
of  the  inconstancy,  not  only  of  the  hydrates  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  but  also 
of  some  of  its  chemical  combinations ;  it  is  most  clear  that  we  are  as  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  stable  compounds  of  its  persal.s,  and  also  the  proto- 
compoimds.  If  we  examine  the  above  reactions,  we  shall  find  that  notwith- 
standing the  salt  in  question  is  beyond  doubt  a  true  persalt,  yet  its  chemical 
union  is  held  only  by  the  slightest  affinity.  Bei"g  satisfied  of  the  latter 
fact,  we  now  proceed  to  make  some  investigation  as  to  physiological  efiects, 
and  have  thus  far  been  corroborated  as  to  its  chemical  composition. 

Exp.  1.  Eight  grains  of  the  dry  salt  was  taken  in  the  form  of  pill,  two 
hours  after  a  meal  of  mixed  food,  milk  being  used  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee 
for  the  succeeding  twenty-four  hours.  The  unne  of  digestion  was  examined 
four  hours  after  the  pills  had  been  taken ;  no  salt  of  iron  was  manifested  iu 
this  excretion.  It  was  again  examined  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours,  and 
still  no  evidences  of  the  presence  of  iron  was  detectable.  On  the  following 
morning  the  urina  sanguinis  was  examined  with  the  same  result  as  before. 

At  the  usual  hour  on  this  day  the  bowels  moved  easily.  The  fecal  evac- 
uations were  of  a  tarry  blackness,  and  of  less  consistence  than  usual.  The 
evidence  thus  furnished  proves  that  the  salt  had  not  been  absorbed  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

Exp.  2.  The  same  quantity  of  salt  was  now  taken  in  solution  of  water, 
in  doses  of  two  grains  each,  at  periods  of  three  hours ;  at  the  end  of  nine 
hours  the  urine  was  examined,  and  the  presence  of  iron  easily  detected  with 
the  gallic  acid. 

Exp.  3.  Three  days  following  this  the  same  experiment  was  repeated 
with  the  same  results,  but  with  an  increase  in  the  urinary  excretion.  The 
fecal  evacuations  were  not  discolored.  The  salt  did  not  induce  any  excessive 
thirst  such  as  is  common  with  ferruginous  preparations  when  they  are  rapidly 
absorbed. 

(To  be  coniiuaed.) 
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aitor's  Sable 


As  error  in  imponng  the  form  in  our  last  issue  transferred  a  portion  of  the 
Editor's  Table  to  the  advertising  pages.  The  matter  thus  disarranged  is 
re>inued  separately,  (pages  77  and  78,)  and  accompanies  this  number,  and 
can  thus  be  placed  in  its  prOj.er  position  by  our  patrons. 


Notes  op  and  Pbogress  op  Cases  in  Surgery  in  the  Citt. — ^The  case 
reported  on  page  38,  VoL  IV  of  this  Journal,  in  which  all  the  tarsal  bones 
were  removed  for  necrosis,  on  the  first  of  October  last,  is  entirely  recovered. 
The  patient  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  sixty  days,  and  uses  neither  cane 
nor  cratch ;  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  degree  of  weakness,  the  joint  is 
apparently  as  good  as  before ;  there  is  no  impediment  in  its  motion. 

The  case  of  resection  of  the  clavicle  (by  the  same  surgeon  as  in  the  above 
case,  Dr.  H.  H.  Toland,)  made  on  the  18th  of  December  last,  has  also  re- 
coTCTedj  the  parts  from  which  the  necrosed  bone  was  removed  have  filled 
op  perfectly  with  new  ossified  material  undistinguishable  from  bone.  No 
inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  operation. 

Dr.  Toland  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a  male  child,  three 
years  of  age ;  the  case  was  successful.  (Noticed  in  a  preceding  number  of 
Journal.) 

The  same  surgeon,  on  the  first  of  February,  removed  the  entire  lower 
maxilkry  of  the  left  side,  and  one  half  of  the  ^maining  bone  of  the  opposite 
side,  for  necrosis.  The  patient  (a  mulatto)  is  doing  well,  and  bids  fair  to 
aoifer  little  deformity.  At  this  date,  March  25^h,  he  is  fairly  recovered.  As 
the  case  is  to  be  published  in  full,  we  shall  omit  further  remarks  upon  it. 

[The  above  cases  should  have  appeared  in  our  last  number,  but  were 
owrlooked.] 

Bs.  Douglas,  of  ihis  city,  injected  a  spina-bifida  with  solution  of  iodine,  on 
a  male  infant  seven  weeks  old.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  proposed  and 
ued  by  Prof.  Brainard,  of  Clhicago. 

The  leakm  in  this  case  is  lumbo-sacral,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  diam- 
cto;  its  eomplioations  are  paralysis  and  hydrocephalus.  The  child  had 
thirteen  convulsions  within  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  operative  measure, 
vhich  was  first  practiced  on  the  fourth  of  March.  No  convulsion  or  other 
unpleasant  symptom  followed  the  use  of  the  injection. 
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Up  to  the  11th  of  March  there  were  some  improvements  in  the  intensity 
of  the  symptoms  which  had  previously  existed.  The  tumor  had  now  again 
refilled,  and  the  profiiberance  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  as  great  as 
before ;  the  clonic  spasm  still  persisted,  and  the  extra  pronation  of  the  hands 
was  little  if  any  better.  The  infant  had  no  convulsions  after  the  first  injec- 
tion until  this  date.    The  tumor  had  now  assumed  its  former  dimensions. 

The  attending  physician  (Dr.  Douglas)  determined  to  perform  the  second 
operation  on  this  date ;  (seven  days  elapsing  from  the  first ;)  before  injecting 
the  tumor,  moderate  pressure  upon  it  brought  on  a  violent  convulsion  which 
lasted  four  or  five  minutes.  It  was  now  treated  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tumor  at  the  fontanelle  showed  signs  of  subsidence,  the  iodine  injection  was 
thrown  into  the  lumbo-sacral  sac.  No  unpleasant  effects  foUow^ed  its  imme- 
diate use. 

From  that  period  up  to  this  date,  March  25th,  there  has  been  a  general 
and  marked  improvement  in  all  the  abnormal  symptoms  of  the  case.  The 
extra  pronation  of  the  haudh  has  ceased,  the  strabismus  has  disappeared,  the 
cephalic  region  has  not  again  been  mvaded  with  the  excess  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  and  the  lumbo-sacral  lumor  is  gradually  diminishing  in  all  its  ampli- 
tudes. The  head  hangs  more  natural  and  erect,  the  tendency  of  falling  back 
being  unobserved  except  when  the  infant  sleeps.  The  persistent  tendency  to 
clonic  spasm  still  remains,  and  there  is  little  if  any  amendment  in  the  paral- 
ysis of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  progress  of  the  case  thus  far  is  satisfactor)*,  and  much  better  than  to 
let  them  die  without  an  effort  to  save.  If  Dr.  Douglas  saves  (this  very  un- 
promising case  in  the  beginning)  his  case,  he  will  have  accomplished  what 
some  of  our  best  surgeons  have  failed  in,  and  it  will  be  the  first  successful 
case  treated  on  this  coast,  and,  under  its  present  features,  he  has  fair  grounds 
of  hope.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  success  thus  far.  We  shall  watch 
this  case  with  interest,  and  report  its  progress  hereafter. 

Dr.  Toland,  on  the  Gth  of  March,  removed  an  enormous  enchondroma  from 
the  left  side  of  the  body ;  the  tumor  occupied  the  entire  space  from  the  nip- 
ple to  the  umbilicus,  and  extending  a  little  beyond  the  median  line,  thence 
from  these  points  laterally  to  the  axillary  region  above,  and  below  on  a  hne 
with  the  umbilicus,  posterior  to  the  arch  of  the  ribs.  Its  vertical  depth  wa* 
sixteen,  and  its  lateral  measurement,  twenty-six  inches ;  its  weight,  eighteen 
pounds. 

The  disease  had  its  origin  in  the  costal  bones,  and  had  involved  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  cartilages  and  ribs  from  the  four  h  to  the  last :  the  pleura 
was  also  entirely  involved  upon  that  side. 

'llie  patient  did  well  until  the  20th,  retaining  alibis  faculties,  and  strength 
enough  to  move  himself  in  any  position  in  bed,  until  three  hours  before  his 
death,  which  was  sudden. 

A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  eighteen  hours  after  death.  The 
right  side  of  the  chest  was  first  examined.    About  one  half  of  the  right  lung 
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wai  much  collapsed  and  nearly  bloodless,  havmg  a  light  buff  color ;  the  lirer 
hid  protruded  into  the  pleural  cavity,  pushing  the  diaphragm  before  it  until 
it  t.ad  reached  a  level  near  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs.  The 
heart  was  norma],  and  contained  few  post-mortem  coagula.  The  liver  was 
invdved  in  fatty  degeneration ;  the  gall  bladder  distended  with  bile.  The 
stomach  was  enormously  distended  with  air,  as  also  were  the  intestines ;  the 
latter  were  spotted  with  plastic  exudation,  the  residt  of  peritonitis.  A  large 
piece  of  the  enchondroma  was  still  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
diaphragm  on  the  left  side.  The  parts  now  being  well  situated,  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  was  now  laid  open.  The  lung  of  that  side  was  found  collapsed 
and  much  condensed ;  it  was  less  than  one  fourth  its  natural  size,  and  con- 
tained a  trifling  quantity  of  air ;  on  making  a  section  of  this  lung  and  apply- 
ing pressure,  a  clear  serous  fluid  oozed  out.  Both  pleuras  had  become 
mvolved  in  the  primary  diseased  condition.  The  spleen  was  supplemental, 
but  otherwise  normal  The  kidneys  were  hypertrophied,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  fatty  degen^adon  was  clearly  marked. 

Death  resiilted  in  this  case  from  peritonitis,  and  the  meteorism  which  was 
thus  secondarily  induced. 

The  whole  of  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  exposed  for  eight  days,  yet  the 
patient  did  not  suffer  from  any  impediment  to  the  respiration  greater  than 
existed  prior  to  this  period,  and  but  little  more  than  was  present  prior  to  the 
operation.  For  the  last  eight  days  his  pulse  was  nearly  normal,  and  when 
disturbed,  the  cause  was  always  traceable  to  some  indiscretion  either  in  the 
administration  of  food  or  medicines.  After  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  had  passed  by,  the  patient  rallied  as  easily  as  he  or  another  would 
have  done  from  some  of  the  smaller  operations.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but 
none  the  less  true,  that  the  patient  did  not  suffer  from  febrile  disturbance 
after  the  operation ;  the  tongue  was  always  moist,  clean  and  natural  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  appetite  good. 


BBoaoDB  or  Iodihs  js  the  Tbeatmeiit  o?  Diphtheru.— It  is  with  plea- 
sore  that  we  republish  from  the  ^^meriean  Mtdieal  TimeSf  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Metcalfe  on  the  use  of  Bromide  of  Iron  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria,  and 
we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  practicing  phymcians  to  the 
means  osed  and  the  efieots  which  followed.  We  do  this  for  the  reason  that 
in  1847  we  treated  the  specific  form  of  disease  known  as  "  black  tongae," 
with  a  similar  remedy,  and  had  most  marked  success  with  its  use  in  that 
^"gw^Tftf  affection  at  that  time.  The  prevalence  of  that  malignant  form  of 
sore  throat  at  that  period  will  be  remembered  by  many  physicians  in  and 
about  New  York,  and  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  it  traveled 
during  two  years.  In  the  counties  of  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield, 
CouL,  the  disease  was  particularly  severe,  very  few  recovering  from  its 
attacks. 

The  ley  of  n^ade  use  at  that  time  as  a  local  application 
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only  to  the  diseased  parts,  was  such  as  is  known  by  the  name  of  '^quicken- 
ing,'' and  in  use  by  Daguerrean  artists,  and  is  a  bromide  of  iodine.  We  regard 
it  as  an  excellent  antiseptiii. 


Health  and  Mortalht  among  the  U.  S.  Troops  stationed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. — ^The  total  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  on  duty  in  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  during  ^e  month  of  January,  1861,  was  3301, 
constituting  the  garrison  of  24  posts. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  there  remained  on  the  dak  report,  266. 
The  total  number  taken  sick  or  reoeiTed  into  hospital  during  January,  1861, 
was  599,  making  an  aggregate  of  865.  Of  these,  625  were  returned  to  duty, 
3  were  discharged  on  surgeons'  certificates,  2  died,  (1  of  typhoid  pneumonia, 
and  1  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,)  leaving  235  on  the  sick  report 

The  cases  occurred  among  th^  following  classes : — ^Fevers,  27 ;  diseases 
of  the  organs  connected  with  the  digestiTe  system,  92 ;  of  the  respiratory 
system,  149 ;  (131  cases  of  catarrhus ;)  of  the  circulatory  system,  2 ;  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  22 ;  of  the  urinar}*  and  genital  organs  and  rene- 
real  affections,  56;  of  the  serous  exhalent  Teasels,  1;  of  the  fibrous  and 
muscular  structures,  47 ;  abscesses  and  ulcers,  31 ;  wounds  and  injuries,  85 ; 
diseases  of  the  eye,  11 ;  of  the  ear,  4 ;  of  other  diseases,  62. 


Surgical. — ^A  day  or  two  since  we  picked  up  the  Moming  Transcnpi  of 
March  18th,  published  at  Nevada,  and  found  an  article  under  the  above  cap- 
tion. We  at  first  thought  the  article  one  of  those  little  jokes  sometimes 
played  off  on  **  items,"  but  it  really  bears  all  the  resemblance  of  being  a  seri- 
ous statement.  We  presume,  however,  the  parties  named  **  had  nothing  to 
do  with  and  did  not  know  of  the  publication,"  as  is  usual  We  give  the 
article  as  it  appeared : — 

"  Sw^^ieaL — ^The  operation  of  tying  the  right  external  iliac  artery,  in  the 
middle,  prtparaiory  to  an  operation  for  aneurism,  was  successfully  performed 
on  the  7th  mst,  at  the  Nevada  Hospital,  by  Drs.  R.  M.  Hunt  and  H.  H. 
Wickes.  The  emeurtsm  —  a  large  one,  vrith  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a 
quart  of  blood  — tooi  removed,  and  the  patient  is  ddng  welL  Chlorof(»m 
was  used,  and  the  entire  operation  was  safely  and  neatly  peribrmed  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  this 
delicate  surgical  feat  has  been  attempted  in  Cfuifomia.  The  patient  is  An- 
drew Omri(£." 

Now  we  think  that  the  above  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  think  it  doubtful 
if  their  names  appear  in  Gross's  Biography  of  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  think  also  that  it  would  redound  more  to  thdr  credit  if  such 
display  of  rank  ignorance  of  surgery  and  the  surgety  of  this  State  were  shielded 
from  the  gaze  of  the  medical  world ;  we  blush  for  them.  If  these  men  were  at 
all  posted  in  our  home  surgery,  they  should  have  known  that  U^e  external 
iliao  has  been  tied  only  $tvtn  times  in  this  city,  and  in  no  case  **  was  the 
aneurism  removed,"  as  surgeons  here  and  abroad  are  content- wiOi  tying  the 
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Teasel    We  tliink  Mott,  Velpeau,  and  Nelaton  may  here  learn  a  point  which 
before  to  them  waa  miknown.    (The  italicised  points  in  the  extract  are  ours.) 


New  Serial. — ^After  haying  carefully  examined  the  Epitome  of  Braihwaite, 
conpiled  and  recently  issued  from  the  press  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  knowing  also 
the  admiraUe  cqmbiHties  of  Mr.  ETans  in  producing  a  creditable  publication, 
we  are  in  no  manner  hesitant  in  bringing  before  the  medical  public  of  this 
cottit  a  notice  of  the  new  serial  which  is  now  being  issued  from  the  same 
compiler  and  publiiher.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  first  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  diaracter  and  style  of  what  the  **  Summary''  proposes  to  be ;  if  the  latter 
fulfills  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  recent  medical  literature  as  perfectly  as 
the  **  Epitome  "  has  done  for  the  past,  the  physician  will  always  haTC  at  his 
elbow  a  conTenienty  reliable,  and  valuable  work,  to  which  he  may  readily 
turn  for  any  facts  touching  his  professional  requirements,  without  the  trouble 
and  vexation  of  wading  over  scores  c^  pages  of  useless  verbiage,  and  tire- 
some, half  meaning  details. 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  "  Summary"  we  hope  will  fill  that  gap  in  our 
literature  which  has  so  long  been  desired ;  if  the  compiler  but  confines  him- 
self to  theyocto  enfy  of  the  subjects  he  may  select  for  his  work,  he  will  have 
rendered  to  the  profession  a  work  for  which  they  will  bless  him  in  all  time  to 
come. 

In  our  advertising  pages  will  be  found  the  announcement  of  this  new 
aerial,  and  to  its  perusal  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  physicians  on  this 
coast. 

As  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  manifested  to  know  where  these  books  may 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  ^d  as  the  publisher  is  perhaps  unacquainted 
with  our  book-vendors  on  this  coast,  we  would  suggest  to  him  as  agents  here 
who  have  the  niost  extensive  range  of  trade  in  medical  works,  the  names  of 
A.  Roman  &  Co.,  and  H.  P.  Wakelee,  of  San  Francisco. 


We  have  just  received  from  A.  Roman  &  Co.  as  we  go  to  press.  Vol.  13th 
of  the  Transacti(»s  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Also,  the  Fiske 
Fond  Priie  Essay  on  Diphtheria,  by  Mr.  Slade.  Both  came  too  late  for 
review  in  this  number  of  the  Journal ;  we  will  give  them  doe  notice  in  our 
next  A.  Roman  &  Co.  are  up  to  time  in  these  matters,  and  we  return  them 
our  hearty  thanks  for  this  new  obligation  under  which  they  have  placed  us. 


On  Diphtheria,  by  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.  New  York :  Baill«re  Brothers,  440 
Broadway.  1^1.  For  Sale  by  H.  P.  Wnkelee,  comer  Sutter  and 
Montgomery  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

OV'  tte^i^^earance  of  any  new  epidemic,  or  an  old  one  with  new  phases, 
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there  are  uiually  an  abundance  of  essayists  i^o  are  generally  seized  with  an 
epidemic  eaccethes  tcnbendi,  and  who  from  an  intuitiye  obtuseness  of  intellect, 
commonly  render  occult  that  which  with  a  little  common  sense  might  be 
made  ludd.  There  is  still  another  class  who  manifest  a  nauseating  degree  of 
impudence  by  striving  to  obtain  a  place  among  the  literati  and  observers  of 
our  profession,  by  the  publication  of  long  essays  of  the  9<ufingi  of  other  men, 
(for  instance,  a  la  SkuUt)  whose  capacities  they  seem  as  incapable  of  judging, 
for  the  ipse  dixit  of  their  author  very  often  makes  it  extremely  doubtful  if  he 
had  ever  seen  the  disease  of  which  he  is  speaking.  There  is  no  subject,  in 
our  opinion,  upon  which  a  man  will  so  easily  display  his  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  as  diphtheria,  provided  he  has  not  met  with  a 
case  that  was  genuine ;  and,  if  we  have  seen  this  malady,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  most  of  those  who  have  essayed  upon  it  during  the  last  two  years  are 
unacquainted  practically  with  its  nature. 

There  is  one  thing  which  in  passing  we  would  mention ;  we  have  never 
yet  seen  fix  hundred  ca»e$  of  this  disease  and  the  trifling  mortality  of  three 
deaths  only,  nor  do  we  believe  any  such  statement,  though  it  may  have  come 
from  an  Ohio  professor. 

We  have  perused  with  care  the  work  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  and  are  prepared 
to  give  it  as  our  opinion  thai  he  knows  the  malady  on  whkh  he  writes,  that 
he  has  seen  diphtheria ;  it  does  not  appear  a  matter  of  supposition  with  him, 
at  least  A  few  who  have  vrritten  on  the  disease,  have  also,  like  Mr.  Green- 
how,  met  with  the  disease  in  its  genuine  form. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and  in  a  terse  manner 
gives  us  the  author's  experience  while  investigating  the  propagation,  causes, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  an  official  capadty.  He  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  said  a  word  too 
much  or  too  little  i  he  gives  you  all  the  fads  that  came  under  his  observation. 

Chapter  VII,  which  treats  on  the  communicability  of  diphtheria,  is  well 
worth  the  price  of  the  entire  book.  We  feel  that  we  shall  sleep  with  an 
undisturbed  conscience  when  we  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  our 
medical  friends  throughout  the  State. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
Su  the  anntxtd  Letter  of  ike  laU  JoHK  W.  Frakcis. 

0      0 

SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SGieNGBS» 

OOMFRISINO  THE  ESSKNTULLT 

PRACmCAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraUhwaUe*i  Retrospect,  Banking^s  Ahdrad,  The  London,  DtMin,  Edk^ 

burgh  Medical  Joum/oU.    Drench,  Oennan,  and  other  Continental 

Medical  Periodieeie,  conmencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  sb  concbe  a  form  as  maj  be  cooBiatent  with  their  reepeeti?e 
merits  in  tiew  of  presenting  to  the  Profession-^THE  ckeam.  of  medical 
UTARATURE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from 
emin«it  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
300  octaTo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter— uniform  with  **  The  Epitome  '' 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  conyenience  of  binding  under  the 
retpectiTe  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,  MRdw\f&y,  C%ewiittry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

To  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.—Dear  Sir  :  You  hare  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  **  Euitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  rast  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  a^propri- 
atedftoso  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  noTel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derired  horn  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
**  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  sucn  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  eren  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  inrestigation  of  the 
world  at  lar^,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  uid  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indiffinrenoe,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— -your  ^at  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economife  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  n<x>le 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  moet^oom- 
petent  will  be  the  loumt  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  MJ).,  LL.D. 
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Clinioal  Beport  on  Pneumonia,  based  on  an  Analysis 
of  133  Oases. 


BY  AUSTIN  FUNT,  M.D., 
ProL  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medioal  Pathology  in  the  N.  0.  School  of  Medicine. 

Propessor  Flint's  clinical  records,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  contain  133 
cases  of  pneumonia,  (exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  under  hje 
years  of  age,)  49  of  which  were  observed  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  (1848-1859 ;)  53  in  the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital, 
(1858-9  and  1859-60;)  11  in  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital,  (1853-4  and 
1855-6 ;)  and  20  in  private  practice,  (1851-1860,)  mainly  at  Buffalo.  The 
plan  of  analysis  has  reference  to  the  ages,  occupations,  and  habits  of  the 
patients,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  causation  of  the  disease,  etc 
Upon  each  of  these  points  the  statistics  recorded  by  so  reliable  an  authority 
on  the  sulject  of  thoracic  affections,  are  so  well  worthy  of  permanent  record, 
that  we  here  make  an  abstract  of  the  valuable  information  which  the  paper 
contains. 

I.  Jlge, — ^Pneumonia  has  no  predilections  for  any  particular  periods  of 
Hie.  The  number  of  cases  oocurnng  at  different  ages  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  it 

n.  Sex, — ^The  male  sex  is  much  oftener  affe<;ted  than  the  female — of 
eighty  cases  in  hospitals  and  private  practice,  but  ten  being  females. 

IIL  Oceupalion, — ^It  is  not  produced  directly  by  any  particular  occupa- 
tion ;  occurs  cniefly  among  persons  whose  callings  involve  muscular  exerion 
and  exposure  to  the  weather.  Occupation  noted  in  eighty-seven  cases,  ex- 
clusive of  female  patients — fifty-two  or  these  were  laborers.  Occupations  of 
the  remainder  of  a  kind  to  involve,  more  or  less,  exposure  to  the  weather. 
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rv.  Causation, — It  has  no  patholo^cal  connection  with  periodical  ferer. 
Other  pulmonary  affections  do  not  predispose  to  it;  some,  as  asthma,  emphy- 
sema, and  chronic  pleurisy,  appear  to  afford  a  protection  a^nst  it ;  occurs, 
but  not  frequently,  in  those  affected  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  maT 
be  produced,  traumadcally,  by  external  injur}-,  or  the  passage  of  a  pistol-baU 
through  the  chest;  not  one  of  the  secondary  affections  referable  to  degene- 
rative disease  of  the  kidney.  May  not  infrequently  be  traced  to  some  ex- 
cising cause,  as  unusual  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  but  generally  occurs  when 
no  exciting  cause  is  apparent ;  is  oflener  developed  abruptly  than  in  a  grad- 
ual manner. 

V.  Comparative  frequency  of  casei  of  the  disease  at  New  Orleans, 
LouisviUe,  and  Buffalo, — Cases  not  as  numerous  at  Buffalo  as  at  Lomsrille, 
and  by  far  more  frequent  at  New  Orleans  than  in  the  other  two  places.  At 
Buffalo  cases  occur  m  January,  March,  and  April,  much  more  frequently  than 
at  other  parts  of  the  year ;  at  New  Orleans,  more  numerous  in  November 
and  December  than  in  any  other  of  the  winter  months;  and  of  the  compar- 
atively few  cases  observed  at  Louisville,  three-fourths  occurred  in  January. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  these  irruptions  of  pneumonia  are  con- 
nected with  any  uniform  meteorological  changes,  but  tne  data  for  such  a 
comparison  are  not  at  present  available.  Still  another  fact  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  pneumonia  is  determined  by  external  causes,  is  its  occasional 
prevalence  as  an  epidemic  in  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  our 
country,  especially  among  the  negro  population. 

VI.  Swt  of  the  disease  and  extent  of  lung  affected. — Results  in  121 
cases  show  the  almost  invariable  extension  of  the  inflammation  over  at  least 
a  lobe  of  the  lung ;  that  the  most  frequent  variety  of  lobar  pneumonia  is  that 
in  which  the  inflammation  extends  over  the  wnole  of  the  right  lung,  (37 
cases )  This  would  not  have  been  expected,  and  would  not  be  the  fact  were 
it  not  for  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  right 
lung  being  greater  in  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  than  in  Buffalo.  Next  in 
order  of  frequency  is  that  variety  in  which  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
is  alone  affected,  (29  cases.)  And  at  Buffalo  the  latter  is  the  most  frequent 
variety. 

These  results,  however,  show  that  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited 
to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lefl.  luug,  (25  cases,)  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those 
in  which  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  alone  affected.  This  would  not 
have  been  expected,  the  common  belief  Being  that  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  is  much  oitener  the  seat  of  pneumonia.  Inflammation  seated  primarily 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  rarely  extends  over  the  whole  of  that  lung, 
(9  cases.)  The  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  (double  pneumonia)  are  rarefy 
affected,  (7  cases.) 

Pneumonia  ver^r  rarely  attacks  primarily  the  upper  lobes,  and  oftener  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  right  (8  cases)  than  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lefc  lung,  (3 
cases.)  When  the  whole  of  either  Inng  is  affected,  the  liability  of  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  opposite  lung  is  excessively  small. 

VII.  Complications  of  Pneumonia,  and  the  Ckcurrenee  of  Gangrene 
and  Abscess, — 1.  Pericarditis  and  Delirium  TVemens  were  complications 
of.enest  observed,  each  occurring  in  8  out  of  133  cases.  The  latter  is  simply 
a  superadded  affection,  generally  attributable  in  part,  or  entirely,  to  discon- 
tinuance or  diminished  use  of  alcohol  after  the  attack  of  pneumonia.  Six  of 
the  eight  cases  of  pericarditis  and  three  of  the  eight  cases  of  delirium  tre- 
mens were  fatal.  These  results  show  the  graN-ity  of  pneumonia  complicated 
with  pericarditis,  but  recovery  may  take  place  even  when,  in  addi  ion,  the 
inflammation  of  the  lung  eventuates  in  abscess. 

Exclusive  of  pericarditis  and  delirium  tremens,  complications  of  pneumo- 
nia are  by  no  means  common  —  a  remark  applicable  to  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
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ville,  and  Buffalo ;  but  complicationR  exist  more  often  at  New  Orleans  and 
LodinJle  than  at  Buffalo,  and  consequently  greater  gra\ity  of  the  disease. 

2.  Gangrene  and  .Abscess, — In  four  cases  existence  of  abscess  was  ascer- 
tained ;  may  have  existed  in  some  fatal  cases  in  which  it  was  undetermined, 
the  bodies  no!  being  exammed  after  death.  The  pneumonia  eventuated  in 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  in  one  case  only. 

VIIL  Fatality  and  Duratum.  1.  Fatality, — In  133  cases  there  were 
35  deaths,  a  fatahty  of  a  fraction  over  26  per  cent  Proportion  of  fatal  cases 
considerably  larger  at  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  than  at  Buffalo,  the  ratio 
beiny  at  the  latter  pla-^  a- fraction  over  17  per  cenf.  j  at  New  Orleans,  a 
fraction  over  32  per  cent ;  and  at  Louisville,  a  fraction  over  63  per  cen*^. 
Of  the  35  fatal  cases,  16  were  either  complicated  or  associated  with  other 
unportant  affections. 

The  proportionate  Mality  in  complicated  cases  was  19  in  112,  or  a  frac- 
tion under  17  per  cent  Pneumonia  uncomplicated  and  not  associated  with 
any  other  important  affection,  if  limited  to  one  lolie,  is  not  a  disease  danger- 
ous to  life,  since  there  were  but  two  examples  among  the  133  cases  analyzed. 

Under  this  head  arise  four  questions : — 

a.  Of  eomplxcated  cases  what  proportion  were  fatal  ? — Of  the  whole 
Btmiber  in  which  other  affections  became  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
pneumonia,  (21,)  11  were  fatal  Of  7  cases  in  which  pulmonary  tubercles 
coexisted,  recovery  took  place  in  all  save  one. 

b.  In  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  in  which  i^/lammaiion  extended 
wer  more  than  one  lobe  did  death  take  place  f — Of  11  cases  of  double  pneu- 
monia, the  number  of  deaths  was  8 ;  of  57  in  which  it  extended  over  two  or 
more  lobes,  19  died,  the  proportion  being  exactly  one-third.  The  fiatality  is 
thus  seen  to  be  greatest  in  double  pneumonia.  Next  in  order  are  cases  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  is  affected.  The  fatality  is  strikingly  less 
when  the  whole  of  the  \ek  lung  is  affected,  being  only  as  one  to  nine. 

c  Does  age  exert  any  influence  on  the  fatality  of  this  disease  ?  —In  the 
largest  number  of  cases  in  the  whole  collection  the  ages  were  between  20  and 
3o,  while  in  the  largest  number  of  fatal  cases  they  were  between  30  and  40. 
Age  does  exert  an  influence  on  the  fatality,  the  liability  to  a  fatal  result  being 
greater  in  proportion  as  patients  approach  the  age  of  sixty  —  this  collection 
containing  no  examples  of  a  greater  age  than  sixty  years. 

d.  Does  intemperance  exert  an  influence  on  the  fatality  ? — It  is  probably 
true  that  habits  of^  drinking  were  noticed  in  a  large  proportion  of  tne  cases 
in  which  they  existed,  than  the  absence  of  these  habits  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  patients  were  temperate.  Hence  the  results  do  not  fairly  exhibit  the  in- 
fluence of  intemperance. 

2.  DwraUan. — In  30  cases  the  shor  est  duration  from  the  date  of  the 
attadi  to  the  time  when  the  patient  could  be  pronounced  convalescent  was  5 
days,  and  the  longest  23  days.  The  mean  dura  ion  was  a  fraction  over  12 
days. 

In  14  of  the  fatal  cases  the  shortest  duration  from  the  date  of  the  attack 
to  the  time  of  death  was  3  days,  and  the  longest  20  days.  The  mean  dura- 
tion was  a  fraction  over  10  days. 

The  duration  in  hospital  cases,  from  the  date  of  admission  to  the  time  of 
discharge,  varied  from  4  to  70  days.  The  length  of  stay  in  hospital,  how- 
ever, in  a  series  of  cases,  does  not  show  the  length  of  time  that  the  patient 
was  necessarily  detamed  by  the  disease. 

IX.  Treatment, — The  objects  of  treatment  have  been  the  palliation  of 
lymptoms,  placing  the  system  in  a  condition  of  tolerance  as  regards  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  the  local  affection,  and  sustaining  the  vital  powers  so  as 
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to  obviate  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia  or  exhaustion,  and  to  promote  a 
Rpeedy  and  complete  recover}*. 

1.  Points  qfinquinj  in  regard  to  treatment,— The  proporlionate  fatality 
in  cases  in  which  ditterent  therapeu  ical  measures  were  employed,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  in  cases  differently  treated,  the  immediate  apparent  effects 
of  remedies,  the  almost  imprac;icability  of  arresting  pneumonia,  and  its  in- 
trinsic tendency  to  death  or  recovery,  when  left  to  itself — i.  e.  without  treat- 
ment 

2.  Progress  without  treatment. — A  few  cases  in  this  collection  illustrate 
the  favorable  progress  of  the  disease  and  recovery  without  medical  treatment, 
and  even  under  most  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances.  Recovery,  favor- 
able progress  of  the  disease,  and  a  brief  duration,  even  if  an  entire' lung  be 
affected,  do  not  necessarily  constitute  evidence  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  any 
plan  of  treatment  which  may  have  been  pursued. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  into  view  the  fact  that  in  only  two  cases 
in  which  the  disease  was  uncomplicated  and  limited  to  a  single  lobe,  did  it 
prove  fatal,  a  considerable  number  of  fatal  cases,  when  no  important  compli- 
cation existed,  and  the  disease  did  not  extend  to  two  or  more  lobes,  should 
be  considered  as  furnishing  good  grounds  to  suspect  that  the  treament  pur- 
sued contributed  to  the  fatauty. 

3.  Remedial  measures,  a.  Blood-letting, — So  far  as  any  conclusions 
are  admissible  from  the  facts,  they  show  that  bleeding  did  not*  prevent  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  entire  lung,  which  occurred  in  5  of  tne  12  cases ; 
nor  the  infection  of  the  lower  lobes  of  ooth  lungs,  which  occurred  in  1  case ; 
nor  the  development  of  delirium  tremens,  which  occurred  in  1  case ;  nor 
pericarditis  in  1  case. 

It  did  not  diminish  the  fatality,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  36  per  cent, 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  rate  io  all  the  cases,  (26  per  cent. ;)  much 
larger  than  that  at  Buffalo,  (17  per  cent ;)  somewhat  larger  than  at  New 
Orleans,  (32  per  cent. ;)  but  falling  below  the  rate  at  Louisville,  (63  per 
cent) 

The  analysis  of  cases  in  which  blood-letting  was  employed  furnishes  no 
evidence  that  this  measure  affected,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.     In  some  of  the  cases  it  appeared  to  afford  reliefl 

The  longest  duration  of  these  cases,  from  the  date  of  the  attack  to  con- 
valescence, was  30  days ;  and  the  next  longest  15  days.  The  shortest  dura- 
tion was  9  days,  and  the  next  shortest  11  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a 
fraction  under  15  days.  The  mean  duration  of  stay  in  hospital  was  a  fraction 
under  25  days.  The  average  duration  from  the  a  tack  to  convalescence  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  aggregate  of  the  other  cases  mentioned  here, 
viz.,  a  fraction  over  12  days. 

b.  Tartar  emetic  was  prescribed  in  12  cases,  in  small  doses,  (gr.  1-16  or 
1-8,)  and  nearly  always  given  hi  conjunction  with  opium  or  the  sulphate  of 
morphia  in  small  doses.  Palliatiuu  of  certain  symptoms  was  alone  looked 
for  tnrough  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation  and  nenous  system.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  antimony  exerted  in  several  cases  a  certain  amount 
of  palliative  influence.  It  was  not  given  under  circumstances  likely  to  ren- 
der a  depressing  remedy  injurious,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  conflicting 
with  supporting  measures. 

c.  Sulphate  ofquinia  entered  more  or  less  into  the  treatment  in  32 
cases;  in  9  in  doses  of  gr.  ij,  three  timea  daily,  generally  in  conjunction  with 
opium  hi  small  doses,  brandy,  and  sometimes  carbonate  of  ammonia;  in 
nearly  nil  of  the  remaining  23  cases,  in  doses  of  gr.  v,  three  times  daily, 
continued  for  a  variable  period.  Of  the  23  cases,  3  only  were  fatal ;  all 
those  which  recovered,  save  three,  were  uncomplicated,  and  the  mflammation 
was  limited  to  a  single  lobe  in  all  the  other  cases  save  one. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  fatality,  ex- 
cept that  the  sulphate  of  quinia  did  not  exert  an  unfayorable  influence  on  the 
tenniiiation  of  Ikhe  disease.  The  immediate  apparent  effects  were,  in  several 
iostanoes,  fiivorable  in  a  marked  de^ee ;  the  pulse,  in  several  cases,  dimin- 
ished in  frequency  notably  under  its  use,  a  corresponding  reduc  ion  in  the 
frequency  of  the  inspirations  sometimes  taking  place  and  sometimes  not 

d.  Omcm. — Opiates  entered  more  or  less  into  the  treatment  in  100 
cases,  and  were  ei  her  the  only,  or  the  most  important,  remedy  in  49.  In  46 
of  these  49  casea,  the  sulphate  of  morphia  was  given  in  doses  of  gr.  1-4  or 
upwards,  or  opium  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  or  upwards,  every  4  or  6  hours.  Of  the 
46  casea  treated  with  full  doses  of  opium,  11  were  fatal,  a  fraction  over  23 
per  cent.  This  is  somewhat  under  the  fatality,  in  the  whole  number  of  cases 
analyzed,  which  was  a  fraction  over  26  per  cent 

So  far  as  any  conclusion  from  the  fatality  is  admissible,  it  is  certainly 
favorable  to  the  treatment  of  he  disease  with  full  doses  oi  opium,  as  com- 
pared with  other  methods  of  treatment  pursued  in  the  cases  collected  by  Dr. 
FEnL  Among  the  cases  treated  with  full  doses  of  opium,  ending  in  recov- 
ery, in  12  the  inflammation  extended  over  a  whole  lung,  or  30  per  cent. ; 
while  the  proportion  in  1 10  cases  treated  by  different  methods,  and  including 
&tal  cases  as  well  as  those  which  recovered,  was  only  a  fraction  over  31  per 
etnt 

Full  doses  of  opium,  however,  do  not  afford  a  protection  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  beyond  a  single  lobe.  In  22  of  the  35  cases  of  recov- 
ery, the  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  over  11  days. 

In  the  cases  in  which  other  remedies  were  added,  (excepting  alcoholic 
itimulaiits,)  they  were  subordinate  to  the  opium  treatment.  Br.  Flint  has 
never  obsenred  more  than  slight  narcotism  produced  by  large  quantities  of 
the  remedy,  when  judiciously  given,  a  fact  which  shows  that  pneumonia  in- 
volves tolerance  of  full  doses  of  opium. 

e.  ^^UeohoUe  dimuUmU,  given  more  or  less  freely,  and  continued  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  during  the  progress  of  pneumonia,  produce  no  apparent 
onfiiTorable  eflfects.  The  facts  snow  that,  given  in  conjunction  with  opium 
sod  nutritious  diet,  they  affect  favorably  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  di- 
minish its  fatality,  and  are  not  oontraindicated  by  the  coexistence  of  pericar- 
ditis or  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  chlorides  disappear 
from  the  urine  during  the  progress  of  the  exudation  in  pneumonia,  ana  re- 

2 pear  so  soon  as  the  exudation  ceases.  Hence,  it  is  considered  by  some 
ttt  the  absence  of  chlorides  is  evidence  that  the  inflammation  is  extending ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  reappearance  is  a  test  that  the  inflamniatitm 
has  reached  the  limit  of  iu  extension.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr. 
FUnt,  from  the  examination  of  eleven  cases,  are,  that  the  absence  of  the 
ehlorides  may  be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  exudation  is  going  on,  but 
the  presence  of  the  chlorides  does  not  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that 
exudation  is  not  going  on. — JST,  Amer,  Medico-Chirur.  Review,  Irom  Amer, 
MwTud  of  the  Med.  Sdencea. 


Absekic  in  Indigestion. — In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  by  KL  Germain,  the  author  stated  that  remarkable  success  had 
attended  his  administering  arsenious  acid  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  in  some 
afEections  conjoined  to  or  dependent  on  dyspepsia.  He  gives  only  a  milli- 
jSramme  (one  seventieth  of  a  grain)  per  diem,  m  the  form  of  a  pill,  taken 
jost  before  a  meal.— Goz.  Hehdom,  and  Chem,  and  ih-uggUt,  Dec.,  1860. 
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On  the  Exoretion  of  Creatine  and  Creatinine*  in  Health 
and  Disease. 


Dk.  Edward  Schottin,  of  Dresden,  has  undertaken  the  laborious  task  of 
investigating  the  •*  Excretion  of  Creatine  and  Creatinine  by  the  Urine  and 
Rfllusions  in  the  Healthy  and  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Organism."  Dr. 
Schottin  has  made  use  of  his  own  unne,  in  order  to  determine  the  normal 
amount  of  creatine  excreted.  Under  the  use  of  a  mixed  diet,  the  quantity 
excreted  could  be  seen  onlv  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope :  after  strictly 
confining  himself  to  vegetabfe  food  for  thirty  hours,  no  trace  of  creatinine 
was  perceptible ;  while,  after  an  almost  exclusite  use  of  animal  food,  he  de- 
tected its  presence  to  the  amount  of  0.086  of  a  mUlifframme.  On  tiJdng 
half  a  milligramme  of  creatine,  together  with  vegetable  diet,  no  cceatinine 
was  observed. 

Th«*  following  cases  of  disease  were  investigated,  with  negative  results : — 

1.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs ;  the  patient  was  much  reduced  in  strength ; 
there  was  high  fever  in  the  evening. 

2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  with  the  formation  of  cavities ;  no  fever. 

3.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  intestines;  pleuritic  exudation  nine 
days  before  death.  In  the  pleuritic  and  peritoneal  exudations  there  was  no 
creatine. 

4.  Granulated  liver,  with  ascites  and  opdema  of  the  feet. 

5.  Pneumonia,  fourth  day  of  the  disease. 

6.  Bright*s  degeneration  of  the  kidneys ;  general  dropsy,  without  uraemie 
symptoms. 

7.  Progressive  ataxy  of  the  locomotive  functions. 

8.  Paralysis  of  the  arms,  and  weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  oon- 
requence  of  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

9.  Chlorosis. 

10.  Spinal  paralysis. 

The  cases  in  which  creatine  and  creatinine  appear  as  pathological  secre- 
tions, Schottin  then  divides  into  two  classes. 

The  first  comprises  those  pathological  changes  in  consequence  of  which 
the  conversion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  into  ^dies  of  a  higher  degree  of 
oxydation  is  prevented ;  (as  Bright*s  disease,  with  s)inptoms  of  ursemia.) 
The  second  class  comprises,  on  the  other  hand,  those  cases  in  consequence  of 
which  the  creatine  is  primarily  increased  by  the  degeneration  of  the  striated 
muscles,  fas  tvphus.) 

As  belonging  to  the  first  class,  twenty-three  cases  of  unemia  were  inves- 
^ated ;  in  all  of  them  a  considerable  increase  of  creatinine  was  observed. 
'Inere  were  eleven  cases  of  Bright 's  disease,  with  general  dropsy  {  and  at  the 
various  times  at  which  they  were  examined,  no  increase  of  creatinine  was 
found,  and  in  most  cases  not  a  trace  was  observed. 

The  first  series  of  cases  furnished  the  following  general  results : — 

1.  The  greater  the  disturbance  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  the 
greater  was  the  accumulation  of  creatine  in  the  body. 

2.  The  more  urgent  the  symptoms  of  uraemia,  the  greater  was  the  accu- 
mulation of  creatine  (creatinine?)  in  ihe  blood. 

3.  The  greater  the  secretion  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  the  greater 
the  oedema,  the  smaller  was  the  accumulation  of  creatine  (creatinine  ?)  in 
the  blood,  and  its  elimination  as  creatinine  in  the  urine. 

Schottin  remarks,  further :  '*  I  have  in  these  pages  already  repeatedly 
opposed  the  hypothesis  of  the  conversion  of  urea  in  the  blood  into  carbonate 
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of  ammonia,  and  of  the  consequent  origin  of  urfemic  Bjmptoms.  I  am  per- 
loaded  that  the  true  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  those  symptoms  is  to  be 
looght  in  this  fact,  viz,,  that  by  the  obstructed  secretion  of  urine  in  the  kid- 
ncjj,  the  general  change  of  tissue  is  arrested  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  I  have  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  a  lower  grade  of  oxyda- 
tion,  thus  determined,  gives  rise  to  the  unemic  symptoms.  I  must  still  main- 
tain my  supposition,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  offer  satisfactory  proof  of 

it  by  means  of  the  foregoing  results. A  substance  like  creatinine, 

vfaich  has  such  an  unusually  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  decomposes  even 
the  salts  of  ammonia,  can  act  only  as  a  poison  upon  the  organism. 

"  Perhaps,  too,  the  different  observations  upon  the  secretion  of  ammonia 
m  unemia  and  t}^hus  have  resulted  only  fVom  the  large  amount  of  creati- 
nine contained  in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  ammonia  was  set  free 
from  iu  combinations ;  a  view  that  is  the  more  probable  when  we  discover, 
farther,  how  great  an  increase  of  creatinine  takes  place  in  the  muscles  and 
urine  in  typhiis,  with  or  without  a  disturbance  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys." 

As  beiongiog  to  the  second  class  of  the  above-named  diseases,  Schottin 
examined  twenty- two  cases  of  abdominal  typhus.  The  increase  in  the  secre- 
tion of  creatinine,  which  constantly  takes  place  in  these  cases,  begins  gene- 
raUjr  in  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  The  quantity  of  cre- 
atinme  in  the  urine  rises  to  0* 2-0*3-0*6  of  a  milligramme. 

The  hicreaae  of  the  creatine  contained  in  the  muscles  was  also  shown  by 
Scbottui.    In  the  substance  of  the  brain  no  such  increase  was  found. 

The  author  then  notices  a  comprehensive  pathological,  anatomical,  and 
histological  investigation  conducted  by  Professor  Lenker,  which  has  led  to 
the  result  that  in  abdominal  typhus  a  very  extensive  degeneration  of  the 
striated  muscles  is  found,  and  this  causes  a  partial  destruction  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  "  It  seema  **  (page  437)  *'  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  destruction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  determines  the  increase  of  creatine  and  creatinine." 

With  reference  to  the  therapeutics,  Schottin  then  shows  that  every  in- 
creased formation  of  creatinine,  especially  when  complicated  with  disturbance 
in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  or  produced  by  this  disturbance,  must  occa- 
■on  an  abnormal  alkalinity  in  the  blood,  and  a  formation  of  firee  ammonia, 
as  Cur  as  possible.  The  chief  indication,  then,  he  thinks,  is  to  oppose  this 
alkalme  condition,  and  he  considers  the  use  of  those  acids  as  espediilly  called 
for  whkh  enter  the  blood  as  such,  as  the  tannic  and  phosphoric  adds. — M>r. 
Jhhor,  Mtdico-iMrur,  Review, — Comspondenz  Blatt  dee  Vereinfur  Gem- 
iinsekafUieht  ,^rbeiien,  from  the  Manfkmd  and  Firgima  Medical  Jotamal, 
Jan,  1861. 


On  Pulmonary  Osmose;   or  Besearches  on  Absorption 
and  Sxhalation  by  the  Besplratory  Organs. 

BY  DR.  LOUIS  MANDL. 


Maxdl's  extenaive  original  essay  being  compleUd,  we  present  our  readers 
viih  a  resume  of  his  experiments. 

(a)  Animals  breathing  in  water  cannot  live  when  a  more  or  less  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  dissolved  therein.  The  substances  experimented 
with  include  the  true  sugars,  as  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  glucose,  sugarof 
Bulk,  and  the  non-fermentable  sweet  principles,  as  glycerin,  manniu.  The 
iipidily  with  which  these  solutions  act  depends  on  the  relative  quantity  of 
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the  sugar  in  solution,  the  quality  of  the  sugar,  and  the  species  and  conditioa 
of  the  animal. 

(6)  Experiments  were  made  with  a  great  numher  of  different  species  of 
aquatic  animals.  They  all  lived  much  longer  in  solutions  of  cane  sugar  than 
in  those  of  glycerin  of  the  same  strength.  Thus,  fishes,  of  the  sixe  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  centimetres,  (from  five  to  six  inches  long,)  perished  in  a  solution 
with  the  tenth  part  of  glycerin  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  and  in  a  solution 
of  sugar  only,  at  the  end  of  four  to  five  hours,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal. 

(c)  Very  numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  death  can  be 
attributed  neither  to  poisoning,  nor  to  chemical  action  on  the  blood,  nor  to 
fermentation,  nor  to  the  absence  of  air,  nor  to  the  viscosity,  but  that  it  is 
solely  and  entirely  due  to  osmose  (endosmose  and  exosmose)  exercised  by 
the  saccharine  solutions. 

(d)  This  action  goes  on  through  all  permeable  membranes,  and  especially 
through  those  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  non-fermentable  saccharine 
principles  possess  an  osmotic  power  greater  than  that  of  the  true  sugars ; 
and  this  explains  the  greater  rapidity  of  their  action.  In  infusoria  this  action 
goes  on  as  m  a  bladder ;  osmose  at  once  acts  through  the  whole  extent  of 
their  very  thin  integument  and  body ;  they  are  observed  first  to  diminish, 
(exosmose,)  then  to  swell  up,  (endosmose,)  until  they  8ometim«^  even  burst ; 
but  the  osmotic  action  going  on  over  this  whole  extent  is  in  all  cases  the 
cause  of  their  rapid  death.  In  animals  of  hi^^her  development,  where  the 
thickness  of  the  teguments  limits  osmose  prinapally  to  the  gills,  the  blood  is 
seen  to  thicken  in  Vie  gills,  and  circulation  to  be  arrested  by  exosmose  of  the 
liouid  parts.  The  circulation  in  the  lung  of  a  firog  can  also  be  arrested  over 
a  limited  space  instantly  with  a  drop  of  glycerin,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  with 
simple  syrup. 

^e)  Enaosmometric  experiments  were  made  with  animal  membranes, 
(pericardium,)  vegetable,  (collodion,)  and  mineral,  (unbiased  porcelain,)  to 
determine  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  that  pass  into  the  saccharine 
liquid.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  salts  of  the  serum  pass  first,  then  albu- 
men, then  coloring  matter. 

(/)  Development  is  equally  arrested  by  saccharine  solutions,  as  waa 
proved  by  the  experiments  made  with  muscular  tissue  macerated  in  saccha- 
rine solutions,  and  those  on  fecundated  egjgs  of  fishes. 

(g)  Many  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena  (to  which  we  in  this 
summary  can,  however,  but  cursorily  refer)  are  referable  to  osmose  exercised 
by  saccharine  solutions.  Thus,  the  thirst  excited  by  ingestion  of  sugar,  which 
absorbs  the  water  of  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  the  antise^.- 
tic  and  preserving  virtues  of  sugar,  by  the  arrest  of  developments  of  organ- 
isms ;  the  digestive  power  of  small  quantities  of  supur,  wnich  provoke  the 
exosmose  of  the  gastric  juice ;  while  large  quantities  introduced  into  the 
blood  increase  its  osmotic  power,  which  explains  the  use  of  sugar  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsies.  The  abundance  of  glucose  in  ail  the  tissues  of  dia- 
betic patients  explains  the  constant  thirst,  the  impossibility  of  any  serious 
accumulation,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  arrest  of  circulation,  the  gangrene  some- 
times observed  in  such  patients.  The  use  of  glycerin  as  a  local  application 
is  also  founded  on  its  grea*;  osmotic  power.  Accidental  local  tuberculosis, 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  which  differ  essentially  from  that  of  **  dia- 
thesical^  tuberculosis,  is  perhaps  the  result  of  sugar  bemg  carried  into  the 
lung;  (but  to  this  subject  we  will  devote  a  new  paragraph,  and  literally  tran* 
slate  the  author's  language.) 

(h)  My  studies  on  the  etiolog)'  of  tubercles  (Mandl  having  previously 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  tubercle  is  not  a  specific  product,  but  is  produced 
from  coagulation  of  secerned  licjuid  substances  of  the  blood,)  have  long  led 
me  to  think  that,  as  to  their  origin,  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  <^  tubercles : 
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tlie  one  depending  on  accident,  the  other  on  diathesis  ;  the  former  only  con- 
stitutes a  local  affection,  the  other,  the  symptoms  of  a  constitutional  disease. 
Experiments  actually  undertaken  tended  to  produce  local  accidental  tuber- 
cles, by  ^e  injection  into  the  vesicles  of  Uie  lung  of  osmogenetic  substances, 
and  particularly  of  saccharine  matter. 

While  the  limited  number  of  my  experiments  imposes  upon  me  great 
resenre,  as  yet,  the  result  obtained  give  me  hope  of  being  able  to  prove,  thus 
experimentally,  the  production  of  tubercles  only  localized  in  the  lung,  by 
accidental  exudation  (exosmose)  of  plastic  matters,  independent  of  all  dia- 
thctit.  These  experiments  will  be  published  in  due  time.  I  will  here  only 
add,  that  they  have  led  me  back  to  the  point  of  departure  of  the  researches 
on  osmooe,  and  to  the  accidental  production  of  tubercles  in  diabetes,  where 
aD  the  tissues  are  impragnated  with  glucojie.  These  labors  open  a  new  field 
to  therapeutics.  They  explain  the  care,  spontaneous  or  by  art,  frequently 
<icciirring  in  tuberculous  anections  of  the  lungs,  not  depending  on  diathesis, 
bat  purely  local. — Bf.—^eh.  Gen,  de  Med.,  July  and  Aug.,  i860,  from  ^m. 
Med.  Mimihly  ami  JV*.  Y.  Review,  Nov.,  1860. 


A  Fact  for  Medioo-Iiegal   Science. 


BY  SAMUEL  R.  PERCY,  M.D.,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  see  one  of  my  lady  patients.  She  had 
a  baby  about  four  months  old.  After  her  confinement  with  this  baby,  she 
was  up  and  about  the  room  on  the  eighth  day,  attending  to  her  two  other 
children,  who  were  very  sick  with  scarlet  fever.  In  consequence  of  this 
attendance  she  had  not  recovered  her  strength,  and  had  the  symptoms  of 
prolapsus  uteri  and  ulceration.  Upon  vaginal  examination  I  found  congestion 
and  other  difficulties,  which  I  proposed  to  treat  ,*  but  it  was  considered  best 
both  by  her  husband  and  herself  to  postpone  the  treatment,  as  on  the  next 
week  he  would  leave  home  to  be  absent  two  or  three  months.  On  the  Mon- 
day following,  he  left,  but  she  did  not  call  upon  me  until  a  week  from  the 
day  following.  Upon  examination  with  the  speculum,  I  found  a  mass  of  what 
1  supposed  to  be  muco-purulent  matter  proceeding  from  the  os  uteri.  Wish- 
ing to  ascertain  its  character,  I  immediately  examined  it  with  the  microscope, 
aiid  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  semen ;  and  that  it  contained  living 
ipermatosoa,  and  many  dead  ones.  Communicating,  in  a  proper  way,  my 
OMCovery,  I  questioned  her  as  to  the  time  of  her  last  intercourse  with  her 
husband  It  was  on  the  Monday  morning  before  leaving,  nearly  eigfU  and 
a  half  ^ys  previous.    I  would  stake  my  reputation  on  her  honor. 

Knowing  that  the  zoospermes  of  the  frog  are  frequently  found  living 
iaj$  after  the  animal's  death,  and  even  when  it  has  been  frozen,  I  can  con- 
ceive DO  reason  why  human  spermatozoa  may  not  retain  their  vitality  for 
some  lime,  especially  when  protected  by  warmUi,  and  placed  in  the  situation 
where  nature  designed  them.  But  to  test  this  matter,  I  placed  some  semen 
in  the  lower  part  of  a  piece  of  moistened  membrane,  (such  as  is  frequently 
used)  and  tied  it,  and  placed  it  within  the  vagina  of  a  mongrel  slut ;  upon 
reaoving  it  on  the  sixtn  day  most  of  the  zoospermes  were  possessed  of  vital- 
ity, thow^  there  were  many  dead  ones. 
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This  fact  ma^  have  an  important  bearing  in  a  medteo-legal  way.  Al- 
though the  law  gives  ample  margin,  public  opmioii  and  jealousy  look  upon  a 
pregnancy  prolonged  beyond  the  ninth  month  as  of  very  questionable  legal- 
ity. We  here  see,  however,  from  fact,  the  posnbility  of  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  days. 

There  are  some  few  physicians  who  believe  that  no  conception  can  take 
place  unless  the  semen  is  thrown  by  the  male  directly  within  the  os  uteri. 
It  is  needless  to  enter  into  a  disonssion  on  this  question,  for  one  fact  to  the 
contrary  is  as  good  as  any  number  to  prove  its  incorrectness.  I  can  give 
three  cases  that  have  eome  under  my  notice  within  the  past  month,  and  many 
others,  if  necessary,  of  older  date.  A  gentleman,  whom  I  haftre  known  for 
some  time,  lately  tfaowed  me  has  penis,  which  was  sore  with  an  herpetic  erup- 
tion. The  urethra  terminated  a  little  bek>w  where  the  frsenum  is  in  other 
persons,  the  gland  bulging  out  ^uite  prominently  beyond  it,  and  rendering  ft 
impossible  either  to  urinate  stmgfaft  forward,  or  that  the  semen  should  be 
propelled  in  that  Erection ;  a  small  fold  of  fnenum  also,  whidi  appears  to  be 
a  rudimentary  affaur,  stretches  across  the  orifice,  making  it  necessary  for  him 
to  be  careful  in  urinating,  or  the  urine  returns  backwaras  upon  hia  peraon.  • 
This  gentleman  has  three  children,  and  two  of  them  are  like  himself.  I 
have  seen,  within  the  last  month,  two  young  females  who  are  pregnant,  with 
unruptured  hymen.  The  hymen  in  both  instances  is  dense  and  perforated, 
in  one  instance  with  two,  and  in  the  other  with  three  small  holes,  not  larger 
than  a  crow's  quilL  I  do  not  mention  these  as  being  unique,  for  there  are 
many  on  record. 

in  view  of  the  late  numerous  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Mantegazza 
upon  the  zoospermes  of  man  and  other  animals,  this  single  foct  which  1  have 
narrated  is  interesting.— .Anencan  Medical  Times. 


On  the  Value  of  an  An»sthetio  Aid  in  Midwifery. 

BY  CHARLES  KIOD,  M.D.,  H.R.aS. 


In  obstetric  practice,  the  instances  where  the  author  has  found  the  inhalation 
of  ether  or  chloroform  to  be  called  for  in  an  especial  degree,  and  where 
anaesthetic  aid  has  ptoved  decidedly  useful,  have  been  cases  of  version,  for- 
ceps, twins,  convulsions,  and  crotchet  operations.  He  has  known  chloroform 
used  in  puerperal  mania,  but  its  apparent  effect  is  perhaps  a  coincidence,  and 
not  of  a  curative  nature.  The  author  referred  the  Society  to  his  previous 
work  on  "  Aneesthetics,"  where  the  result  of  360  cases  of  midwifer}'  treated 
under  ether,  and  1700  under  chloroform,  without  accident  from  fatty  heart, 
are  described.  Of  these  two  agents,  (though  there  have  been  twenty-five 
deaths  from  ether  in  general  surgery,)  he  believes  ether  is  superior  to  chlo- 
roform in  relaxing  ri^d  perino^um  in  labor,  and  otherwise  acting  on  the 
muscle  of  the  uterus,  m  version  cases  particularly.  There  have  been  no  acci- 
dents from  chloroform  in  about  30,<)00  cases  of  midwifery  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  these  agents.  The  mod*i  of  applying  chloroform  in  the  lying-in- 
chamber  recommended  was  that  which  is  adopted  now  by  all  the  chief  ob- 
stetric practitioners  in  Europe  and  America  with  whom  the  author  hat 
personally  communicated  on  the  subject  In  midwifery  practice,  the  error 
of  using  "  mixtures "  of  ether  and  chtbroform  was  explamed,  as  a  patient 
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•opposed  to  be  inhaling  a  mixture  is  in  reality  inhaling  pure  ether,  and  there 
it  a  danger  of  confusion  arinng  in  mistaking  one  ansestnetic  for  the  other. 
A  Dew  ansffthetic  of  chloroform  and  ergot  mixed  was  also  mentioned. 

Owes  of  twins,  where  the  second  child  presents  with  an  upper  extremity, 
"  the  pains  severe  and  continuous,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
lecoocheur  to  introduce  his  hand  to  turn  the  child,"  wore  firat  described, 
where  chloroform  is  invaluable,  if  there  be  no  contra-indication  of  diseased 
heart,  &c  The  several  indications  in  undilated  os  uteri  for  tartar  emetic, 
fiqaor  opii,  or  chloroform,  from  the  result  in  actual  practice,  were  explained. 
Next,  those  cases  of  twins  were  pointed  out  where  at  one  particular  stage  it 
is  jodictous  to  allow  an  interval  of  rest  to  the  uterus :  here  ammonia  and 
ergot  act  Kke  a  charm ;  not  that  chloroform  is  injurious,  but  it  requires  to  be 
|iven  before  or  after  ergot,  and  not  at  the  same  time.  The  author  said  that 
4  in  journals,  half  the  attention  were  given  in  fact  to  these  points  that  is 
giten  to  quack  compounds  of  chloroform,  all  would  be  right. 

In  some  cases  of  twins,  so  is  it  in  some  cases  of  ^  tedious  labor ;"  the 
pstieut  requiree  an  interval  of  rest  to  renew  reflex  action  and  remove  the 
efiect  of  exnanstion,  **  false  pains,"  emotion  of  a  depressing  kind,  sleepless- 
ness, &c.  Thus,  an  inexpenenced  or  constitutionallv  delicate  young  woman, 
with  her  first  or  second  child,  becomes  alarmed,  sleepless,  &c.,  during  her 
labor.  Some  indigestion,  diarrhcea,  or  fright,  has  hastened  her  labor  before 
itt  time.  The  firrt  stage  of  labor  has  been  attended  with  suffering,  followed 
by  fotigoe.  Here  the  pains  are  ineffectual  in  advancing  the  labor ;  but  if 
there  be  no  diseased  heart  or  other  contra-indication  to  anaesthetics,  the 
aathor  strongly  advocates  their  administration,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in 
the  memoir. 

How  does  sleep  during  labor  differ  from  ansesthesia  P  Sleep,  according 
to  the  aathor,  occurs  only  when  there  is  exhaustion  of  sensorial  or  muscular 
power ;  aniesthesia  is  best  where  there  is  no  exhaustion  ,*  it  is  independent 
of  deep.  The  reflex  power  of  Marshall  Hall  is  the  frontier  or  limitmg  line 
between  sleep  and  anssthesia ;  in  sleep  it  is  active,  ii^  ansesthesia  absent.  In 
tedious  labor,  the  affony  and  pain  will  not  permit  the  poor  woman  to  sleep. 
Eren  opium  is  followed  but  by  a  tedious  intoxication,  ^without  sleep,  for 
hoars;  but  chloroform  is  not  an  intoxicant,  and  acts  at  once  and  qmte  ai 
safely.  A  patient  in  ordinary  anseathesia  may  be  said  to  be  doubly  asleep. 
This  is  what  is  wanted  for  a  short  time  in  this  class  bf  labors,  as  thus  reflex, 
sensmial,  and  muscular  power  are  renewed.  Emotion,  also,  is  removed  out 
of  the  way  by  chloroform  sleep ;  and  by  a  confident,  cheerful  demeanor  on 
the  part  ch  the  accoucheur,  he  may  effect  as  much  in  two  or  three  hours  by 
chloroform  as  he  might  in  almost  as  many  days  by  delay,  and  opium,  and 
waiting  for  nature. 

Cases  of  veraional  delivery,  with  and  without  chloroform,  were  next  mi- 
irately  described  and  compared :  cases  especially  of  excessive  sensibility  of 
the  OS  uteri  and  vagina,  where  the  waters  have  long  come  away,  and  the 
uterus  has  closed  with  spasmodic  force  over  the  feetal  hand  and  arm.  One 
veil-known  obstetrician  has  had  300  such  oases ;  and  he  is  every  year  more 
and  more  satisfied  with  the  aid  afforded  by  chloroform.  The  value  of  ver- 
sional  delivery  and  its  rationale  were  also  enlar^  upon,  as  well  as  the 
moeb-to-be-desiderated  probability  of  the  abolishmg  of  craniotomy,  and  of 
many  eases  where  the  forceps  is  unnecessarily  and  cruelly  resorted  to  at 
present 

Next  to  version  cases,  the  usefulness  of  chloroform  in  forceps  patients 
vss  ex{)lained;  and  directions  given  as  to  the  mode  of  administration.  Chlo- 
roform m  abortion  cases  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
21^r  Smith,  was  also  dwelt  on ;  and  even  in  cases  of  placenta  pnevia,  as 
ninifltered  by  Professors  Simpson,  Denham,  and  others.  Chloroform,  as 
^■tcOltating  delivery  by  means  of  version,  has  been  tried  with  advantage  to 
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anticipate  hemorrhage.  Ammonia  or  hrandy  is  first  given,  chloroform  then 
administered,  the  feet  brought  down,  and  the  remainder  left  to  nature  as  the 
chloroform  wears  off. 

The  treatment  of  particular  forms  of  puerperal  convulsions  by  chloroform 
was  entered  into  and  explained,  especially  its  usefulness  in  that  form  common 
in  poor  unmarried  women— convulsions  the  consequence  of  mental  emotion, 
or  epileptic  excitement ;  but  in  the  class  of  cases  tending  towards,  or  the 
result  of,  apoplexy,  and  those  with  albuminuria,  the  use  of  chloroform  or 
opium  must  be  somewhat  secondary,  Dr.  Kidd  thinks,  to  the  general  treat- 
ment and  general  relief  of  the  congested  cerebral  or  spinal  membranes.  The 
author  is  not  favorable  to  the  use  of  anaesthetics  m  the  simple  hysteric  vari- 
eties of  the  disease,  hysteria  generally  being  one  of  the  contra-indications 
to  the  administration  of  chloroform. 

The  law  of  tolerance  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
tolerance  of  ammonia,  steel,  bark,  wine,  opium,  &c  All  these  medicines  are 
of  exceeding  value  where  there  is  present  shock  to  the  nervous  rather  than 
to  the  vascular  system.  Chloroform  is  invaluable  where  there  is  exhaustion, 
debility,  or  shock,  the  result  of  great  or  long-continued  pain ;  where  there  is 
loss  of  nerve  force,  or  convulsions  from  excess  of  reflex  irritability  or  pain, 
or  mental  emotion  or  excitement,  &c  But  chloroform  is  of  less  importance, 
as  even  wine,  bark,  iron,  ammonia,  &c.,  are  of  le^  use  where  there  is  ex- 
haustion, the  result  of  haemorrhage,  hectic,  diarrhoea,  exhausting  suppuration, 
&C.  Such  diseases  as  chorea,  asthma,  whooping-cough,  tetanus  (not  unlike 
puerperal  convulsions,)  are  blotted  out  by  chloroform,  no  matter  how  appa- 
rently weak  the  patient  may  seem ;  but  it  is  different  with  debility  from 
haemorrhage  or  diarrhoea. 

The  author's  further  experience  of  chloroform,  in  operation  cases  of  cra- 
niotomy, vesico-vaginal  fistula,  ovariotomy,  enucleation  of  uterine  tumors, 
&C.,  in  which  he  has  administered  it  largely,  was,  in  conclusion,  recited. 

Dr.  Tanner  stated  that  he  made  it  a  rule  always  to  take  chloroform  with 
him  to  every  case  of  labor.  When  the  pains  become  bad,  he  explains  to  the 
patient — provided  he  finds  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  an  aniesthetic 
that  he  can  relieve  her  of  all  suffering,  if  she  wisnes  it,  by  means  of  chloro- 
form. Many  patients  are  anxious  to  inhale :  a  few  decline.  Durin?  the 
present  year.  Dr.  Tanner  had  only  one  case  in  his  private  practice  which  had 
caused  him  much  anxiety ;  and  in  this  the  dangerous  symptoms  arose,  as  he 
believed,  fh>m  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  right  side  or  the  heart.  This 
lady  did  not  take  chloroform.  Dr  Tanner  observed  that  he  was  careful  only 
to  give  this  anaesthetic  during  labor  pain,  taking  away  the  handkerchief  or 
inhaler  directly  the  pain  went  off.  Stating  the  results  of  his  experience 
briefly,  he  might  say  that  he  had  never  found  chloroform  do  harm,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  good ;  while  it  shortened  the  aftei^period  of  convales- 
cence. He  was  careful,  in  cases  where  he  found  hoemorrhage,  to  give  a  larse 
dose  of  ergot  towards  the  close  of  the  labor ;  but  he  did  not  object  to  the 
use  of  chloroform  as  well  In  operative  midwifery  anaesthetics  were  invalu- 
able. 

Mr.  Gervis  referred  to  two  cases  of  death  from  chloroform  which  had 
come  under  his  notice  in  hospital  surgical  practice,  in  both  of  which  the  pa- 
tients had  previously  been  the  subjects  of  aelirium  tremens ;  and  in  both  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  found,  after  death,  to  be  soft  and  greasy — 
a  condition,  indeed,  which  the  result  of  many  examinations  showed  to  be 
tolerably  uniform  in  most  cases  of  death  from  delirium  tremens.  Mr.  Gervis 
considered  that  these  cases,  though  not  obstetric,  would  tend  to  corroborate 
the  view  of  the  unadvisibility  of  administering  chloroform  in  labor  where  the 
patients  had  been  the  subjects  of  alchoholism. 

Dr.  Barnes  rose  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  in  the  case  of  death  after 
chloroform  which  Dr.  Kidd  had  cited  in  connection  with  his  name.    The  case 
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bad  been  related  by  Professor  Faye,  of  ChristiaDa.  He  (Dr.  Barnes)  had 
simplj  recorded  it  in  an  English  journal.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  chloro- 
fonn  in  obstetrics.  Dr.  Barnes  had  found,  in  large  experience  of  turning,  that 
in  many  cases  chloroform  did  not  facilitate  the  operation.  The  influence  of 
the  brain  removed,  the  excito-motory  eystem  seemed  to  act  more  violently, 
tod  sometimes  spasmodically,  the  uterus  resenting  the  introduction  of  the 
band.  Under  ordinal)  circumstances,  turning  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
levere  or  painful  operation.  Delivery  by  tummg  was  sometimess  less  pain- 
ful than  by  the  head.  Again,  in  ordinary  forceps  cases,  chloroform  was  cer- 
tainly not  required  either  to  facilitate  the  operation  or  to  allay  pain.  In 
operative  roiawifery,  chloroform  was  most  useful  in  turning  where  there  was 
unusual  difficulty,  and  in  difficult  delivery  after  craniotomy.  It  appeared  to 
him  incomprehensible  how  a  special  immunity  from  the  perils  of  cnloroform 
sbould  pertain  to  puerperal  women.  To  say  that  40,000  women  had  taken 
chloroform  in  labor,  without  any  mishap,  was  one  of  those  vague  statements 
which  were  entitled  to  little  weight.  He  had  himself  given  chloroform  to 
Militate  the  extraction  of  an  adherent  placenta,  and  had  witnessed  such  ex- 
ceeding prostration  for  three  hours  afterwards  as  to  make  him  and  another 
mctitioner,  who  assisted,  apprehensive  of  the  instant  death  of  the  patient. 
He  Ehould  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that  he  entertained  any  prejudice 
Bj^ainst  chloroform.  He  knew  its  value  in  certain  cases,  and  gave  it  with 
care,  and  yet  without  timidity,  and  should  not  be  deterred  either  hj  the  bad 
t&cu  he  had  witnessed  or  by  those  he  had  heard  of,  from  giving;  it  on  pro- 
per occasions.  He  had  been  especially  gratified  with  the  beneficial  effects  of 
chloroform  in  cases  of  spreat  nervous  excitement,  where  the  patients  labored 
under  a  sense  of  dread  of  impending  danger,  and  where  even  convulsions 
•eemed  to  impend.  He  believed  he  had  thus  averted  convulsions,  and  had 
certainly  accelerated  labor.  He  thought  it  worthy  of  inquiry  why  anaesthesia 
had  made  so  little  progress  in  Germany,  where  interference  in  labor  was  so 
much  more  generah  It  was  also  worthy  of  remark  that  English  midwifery 
maintained  its  greatly  superior  success,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
chloroform. 

Dr.  Oream  said  that,  from  some  observations  which  had  been  made,  it 
might  be  iAierred  that  chloroform  was  but  little  used  in  midwifery  in  London ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  in  no  place  was  it  more  extensively  employed,  and  he 
could  positively  state  that  amongst  the  upper  classes  it  was  almost  univer- 
sally employed,  but  with  a  general  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  anythmg  like 
mtense  msensibility.  Surprise  had  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Barnes  at  the 
itatement  that  so  mrge  a  number  of  cases  had  occurred  in  which  chloroform 
had  been  used  in  midwifery  without  any  accident ;  but  there  appeared  to  be 
no  difficulty  in  undenvtanding  this,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
never  right,  nor  was  it  required,  to  carry  insensibility  so  far  as  in  surgery ; 
tod  he  (Dr.  Gream)  was  sure  that  all  the  fatality  which  had  attended  the 
exhibition  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  had  arisen  from  some  little  want  of 
care,  or  from  a  want  ot  appreciation  of  its  power.  When  aneesthesia  was 
first  introduced  he  had  opposed,  with  others,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it,  for 
he  thought  that  at  that  time  it  was  recklessly  employed ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  present  safe  and  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don was  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  ,of  the  opposition  offered  to  its  former 
indiscreet  and  dangerous  employment.  It  was  a  fact,  that  no  death  from 
chloroform  in  midwifery  had  occurred  in  London ;  but  allusion  having  been 
made  to  two  authorities  "  beyond  the  Tweed,"  it  was  right  to  state  that  there 
the  same  immunity  from  calamity  had  not  been  enjoyed ;  yet  he  felt  sure 
that  no  agent  could  be  more  safe,  and  none  more  beneficial,  than  chloroform 
in  midwiiery  when  properly  administered.  He  thought  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  urantentionauy  exaggerated  the  ill  effects  (S  there  were  any,)  and 
ftlao  the  good  effects,  of  chloroform.    For  three  reasons  he  (Dr.  Uream) 
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thought  chlon  form  most  beneficial  in  labor :  it  removed  pain,  it  rendered 
turning  more  easy,  and  it  facilitated  recover)* ;  while  the  only  detrimental 
effect  was  in  protracted  labor  with  pelvic  contraction,  where,  by  lengthening 
the  intervals  oetween  the  uterine  pains  and  slightly  diminishing  uterine  pow- 
er, it  might  cause  delay ;  but  its  advantages  in  all  other  respects  made  full 
recompense  for  this  one  drawback.  In  instrumental  delivery  of  ever)*  kind 
it  was  most  advantageous,  and  he  had  seen  fewer  cases  of  haemorrhage  since 
he  had  employed  chloroform ;  indeed  he  had  exhibited  it  to  patients  who  had 
habitually  been  subject  to  this  occurrence  without  hcemorrbage  supervening 
—  a  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  theorists,  but  nevertheless  a  fact.  Each 
person  had  his  own  way  of  administering  chloroform.  He  had  tried  several 
plans,  but  of  late  years  he  had  employed  a  common  tumbler,  into  which  he 
placed  the  chloroform,  together  with  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief  moistened 
with  about  two  drachms  of  the  fluid.  This  quantity  ought  to  last  two  hours 
or  more,  llie  patient's  face  projected  over  the  sitle  of  the  pillow,  and  the 
nurse  or  the  husband  (strictly  under  his  direction)  placed  the  tumbler  under 
her  nose  and  mouh  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches, 
and  thus  the  vapor  rose  perpendiculariy  towards  her.  She  soon  expressed  a 
sense  of  ^ddiness ;  but  tne  tumbler  wan  still  retained,  until  there  was  nearly 
an  inability  to  answer  any  simple  question  put  to  her,  and  that  should  be  the 
point  beyond  which  no  advatiCe  should  be  made.  The  chloroform  should  be 
now  removed,  and  be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  by  thus  being  replaced 
and  removed  from  time  to  time,  while  the  pulse  is  felt  and  the  respiration 
watched,  a  labor  might  be  conducted  through  its  stages  without  danger  and 
without  pain.  He  had  never,  during  the  number  of  years  he  had  employed 
chloroform,  had  one  moment's  anxiety  as  to  its  effect  upon  any  patient  to 
whom  he  had  administered  it.  The  object  of  the  handkerchief  in  the  tum- 
bler was  to  prevent  any  chloroform  fh>m  running  out  or  escaping  on  the  bed 
if  the  tumbler  fell  over.  He  had  found  that  any  handkerchief  or  machine 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  touch  the  face  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the 
patient,  and  thus  did  harm. 

Dr.  Druitt  said  that  he  believed  that  there  were  few  labors  in  which 
chloroform  might  not  be  used  with  benefit  at  some  sta^  or  other ;  and  that 
even  when  all  the  earlier  stages  go  on  easily  and  well,  it  is  the  greatest  com- 
fort at  the  final  moment  when  the  head  emerges  from  the  outlet.  He  did 
not  believe  that  chloroform  predisposed  to  bcemorrhage ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  knew  women  who  had  flooded  severely  in  earlier  labors,  when  they  had 
no  chloroform,  and  who  had  been  confined  under  chloroform  subsequently 
without  haemorrhage.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  retard  uterine  action  after 
the  first  iiihalation  or  two,  provided  that  it  be  used  in  the  small  doses  which 
reason  dictates ;  nay,  it  removes  that  obstacle  to  uterine  action  which  is  cre- 
ated by  excessive  sensitiveness  of  the  orifice  and  passages,  and  which  causes 
uterine  action  to  be  abortive.  He  knew  a  case  in  whicli,  after  a  very  slight 
inhalation,  enough  to  tranquilize,  but  not  stupefy,  the  head  was  driven 
through,  with  rupture  of  the  perinaeum, — that  external  sensitiveness  having 
b^n  allayed  which  is  a  bar  to  uterine  action.  In  cases  of  protracted  labor 
from  rigidity,  such  as  happen  to  robust  women  who  marry  rather  late  in  life, 
the  blessine  of  chloroform  was  incalculable.  These  were  the  cases  formerly 
treated  by  bleeding,  tartar-eme;ic,  and  opium;  and  in  opposition  tc  the  au- 
thor, both  opium  and  emetic-tartar,  in  minute  doses,  were  admirable  adjuvants 
in  the  proper  cases.  No  amount  of  torture  equaled  that  which  many  women 
endured  fh>m  excessive  uterine  action  and  quasi-inflammatory  rigidity  of  the 
OS,  and  chloroform  agreed  well  with  any  other  proper  remedy  that  might  be 
devised.  The  only  reservation  he  would  make  was,  that  chloroform  should 
be  used  in  the  minutest  quantity,  and  the  minutest  quantity  sufiSced.  Two 
drachms  was  enough  in  most  labors,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  imitate  the 
normal  condition  of  labor ;  that  is,  a  short  snatch  of  refreshing  sleep  at  the 
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end  of  erery  oontraction,  and  a  little  drowsiness  beyond.  He  had  met  with 
two  cases  in  which  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  chloroform  produced  symptoms 
of  angina  pectoris,  in  women  whose  hearts  were  weak,  and  in  such  cases  he 
thought  that  the  risk  ought  not  to  be  run. 

Mr.  Browning's  experience  was  in  favor  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  especi- 
ally in  complicated  ana  difficult  cases  of  midwifery. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Gream  so  candidly  avow  the  alteration 
rfkis  opinions  on  the  subject  of  chloroform  in  midwifery.  Dr.  Rogers  knew 
of  one  case,  which  occurred  at  Camden-town,  in  which  death  took  place  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  chloroiorm  in  midwifery.  In 
ail  own  practice  he  had  never  met  with  the  slightest  ac:cident  from  its  use. 

Dr.  Uraily  Hewett  stated  that  the  fatal  case  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
and  which  occurred  some  three  years  ago,  was,  as  he  had  been  informed^one 
io  which  the  patient  was  laboring  under  alcoholism  when  the  chloroform  was 
administered  ;  the  gin-bottle  was,  in  fact,  found  under  the  pillow  after  the 
padeni's  death.  This  case  was  therefore  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Kidd  as  to  the  danger  of  chloroform  in  such  cases — an  opinion 
also  supported  by  Mr.  Oervis's  experience.  With  reference  to  the  general 
Question  of  the  dangers  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice,  he  considered 
that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  chloroform  was  neither  more  or 
less  safe  in  cases  of  midwifery  than  in  other  cases.  It  was  well  known  that 
in  operations  generally  chloroform  had  not  been  proved  always  safe ;  and  it 
was  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  death  might  occur  after  the  use  of  chloro- 
form m  midwifery  as  after  the  use  of  chloroform  under  other  conditions,  the 
result  not  beins  connected  in  any  way  with  the  special  circumstance  that  the 
patient  was  in  Tabor  at  the  time  of  its  administration  One  question — a  very 
important  one,  as  he  considered — had  not  been  touched  upon  by  the  various 
speakers,  excepting  in  a  very  incidental  manner — namely,  the  effect  of  the 
employment  of  chloroform  in  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions.  On  the  data 
furnished  by  various  recorded  cases,  he  had  failed  to  arrive  at  any  sufficiently 
general  conclusions  in  answer  to  this  question.  The  difficidty  of  establishing 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  regards  the  action  of  medicines  was  uni- 
versally admitted ;  aud  in  reference  to  the  supposed  beneficial  or  other  effects 
of  chloroform  in  puerperal  con\'ul8ions,  the  tendency  of  the  endence  as  yet 
adduced  was  not  always  uniform.  In  a  case  recently  published  in  one  of  the 
American  journals,  the  patient  being  affected  with  urcemic  symptoms,  the 
occurrence  of  puerperal  convulsions  was  anticipated,  and  chloroform  was 
given  to  ward  tnem  off.  The  chloroform  did  not,  nowever,  prevent  the  access 
S[  the  convulsions,  although  it  is  stated  that  they  were  modified  and  lessened 
under  its  influence. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  agreed  with  nearly  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  previous 
speakers  m  favor  of  chloroform  in  obstetric  practice.  He  thought  it  might 
M  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  regard  to  its  employment,  that  besides  its 
value  in  allaj'ing  pain,  it  was  useful  in  all  cases,  especially  in  operative  mid- 
irifery,  where  it  was  desirable  to  moderate  excessive  action  of  the  uterus, 
and  to  promote  dilatation  and  relaxation.  He  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  was  contra-indicated  in  cases  where  there  was  deficient  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, as  in  feeble  and  tardy  labor  from  inertia,  and  in  cases  where  heemorrhage 
was  expected.  He  had  seen  it  stop  the  course  of  labor  midway,  aud  he  be- 
lieved that  post-partum  hemorrhage  and  retention  of  the  placen  a  occurred 
more  frequently  after  its  use  than  without  it.  One  good  effect  of  the  dis- 
CQssioa  on  the  present  paper  lay  in  the  differences  of  opinion  which  had  been 
eBdted.  The  causes  of  these  differences  would  be  studied,  and  the  truth 
brought  out.  It  could  not  possibly  be  correct  that  chloroform  relaxed  the 
uterus  so  as  to  facilitate  turning,  and  made  it  contract  so  as  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  this  operation ;  or  that  it  could  both  cause  and  prevent  hsem- 
oonhage.    He  had  himself  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness  in  difficult  cases  of 
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turning.  He  had  met  with  cases  in  which  version  had  heen  accompHshed  by 
its  aid,  where  without  it  the  operation  would  have  been  utterly  impossible. 
He  had  seen  mania  follow  its  emploMnent,  and  he  thought  that  in  some 
ckses  the  relation  was  that  of  cause  and  effect.  He  had  also  met  with  bad 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  perinoBum  under  its  use.  The  patients  were  relieved 
from  pain,  out  volition  was  not  suspended,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
the  \iolent  and  fearless  straining  efforts  ploughed  up  the  perineBum  by  the 
foetal  head  during  the  expulsive  pains.  It  was  of  very  great  consequence  to 
lessen,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dangers  attending  this  great  and  beneficent 
agent.  The  influence  of  fatty  heart,  alcoholism,  and  other  conditions,  in 
fiatal  cases,  had  been  much  debated ;  but  there  was  another  source  of  danger 
which  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  not  been  dwelt  upon.  He  referred  to 
idios)iicrasy.  He  had  known  patients  affected  to  a  poisonous  extent  by  or- 
dinary' doses  of  ether  or  chloroform.  He  knew  two  ladies,  in  apparently 
good  health,  in  whom  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  would  at  anv  time  produce 
repeated  faintings.  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  some  of  toe  inexplicable 
cases  of  death  from  chloroform  depended  on  idiosyncrasy,  and  before  its  ad- 
ministration it  would  be  useful  if  patients  were  tested  as  to  their  tolerance  of 
its  effects. 

Dr.  Eidd,  in  reply,  thanked  the  Society  for  their  very  flattering  and  kind 
estimate  of  the  paper.  One  or  two  points  had  dropped  out  in  the  readbg 
which  perhaps  might  be  supplied.  He  did  not  himself  think  in  forceps  cases 
chlorolorm  is  indispensable ;  but  he  furnished  the  usual  directions  for  chlo- 
roform, whether  before  or  after  the  blades  were  applied,  &c  Chloroform, 
by  facilitating  versional  delivery,  will  lessen  the  present  number  of  forceps 
cases.  The  Fresident,  in  his  able  summar}-,  mentioned  **  idiosyncrasy  "  as  a 
probably  cause  of  death.  This  can  scarcely  be,  as,  in  100  deaths,  about  40 
of  the  patients  had  inhaled  chloroform  (two  or  three,  or  even  in  some  cases 
ten  times)  previously  without  suffering  from  it.  The  word  idiosyncrasy  is 
vague,  and  would  cause  unnecessary  alarm,  which  always  does  eviL  Delirium 
tremens,  **  alcoholism,"  hysteria,  might  be  substituted  for  idiosyncrasy.  At 
to  hfemorrhage  cases  and  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  with  chloroform  in  undi- 
lated  OS,  he  differed  irom  Dr.  Druitt.  The  men  of  practice  differed  from  the 
men  of  the  pen.  The  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Barnes  were  also  such  as  were 
held  by  no  other  practical  man  in  Europe ;  that  version  could  be  effected 
better  without  than  with  chloroform.  Mania  from  chloroform  is  a  similar 
error ;  and  as  to  heart  complications,  diseaxed  valves,  &c.,  this  is  also  proba- 
bly a  mistake  of  one  book  copied  into  others.  The  respirator}'  system  is,  in 
reality,  the  point  where  accidents  originate ;  but  there  nas  not  been  a  single 
death  from  chloroform  b  midwifery  practice. — London  Lancet,  March. 


Digital  Compression  vs  Aneurism.  —In  a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette 
Hebdomadaire,  we  find  the  statement  that  M.  Bouvier  communicated  to  the 
Paris  Society  of  Surgery  two  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism,  cured  by  digital 
compression,  by  M.  Mirault,  of  Angers.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  perceived  a  small  tumor  gradually  develop 
itself  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  after  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.  The 
brachial  artery  was  compressed,  and  a  cure  was  effected  in  thirty-one  hours. 
The  second  case  occurred  in  a  child,  nine  years  old,  in  whom  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  artery  had  been  wounded  by  the  bill  of  a  cock,  giving  rise  to  a 
tumor  aoout  the  size  of  a  crab  apple.  As  it  was  impossible  to  control  the 
arter}*  between  the  heart  and  the  tumor,  direct  compression  was  made  on  the 
swelling  at  different  times,  and  it  was  discontinued  during  the  night  A  cure 
resulted  in  eighty-five  hours. — JS/or,  •^hner.  Medico-Chir.  Review, 
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Infant  Alimentation. 


BT  M.  A.  BAIMES. 


8lR^— At  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  Sodbl  Science  Association  last  year, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  the  Public  Health  Department  a  paper 

00  the  **  Practice  of  Hiring  Wet-nurses,''  showing  the  numerous  evils  which 
ire  iiiTohed  in  that  system ;  my  object  being  to  prove  that  the  cases  are 
very  rare  in  which  a  wet-nurse  is  really  needed,  and  that  the  abuse  of  the 
pnctice  must  necessarily  lead  to  very  serious  coilsequences,  not  only  to  indi- 
fiduals,  but  to  Uie  community  at  lar^e. 

This  idea  bang  accepted,  a  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  breast-milk  in  the  case  of  hand-reared  children.    To  that  question 

1  shall  attempt  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  A  few  preliminary  observa- 
tiODs  will  be  necessary. 

In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Sanitary  Section  of  the  International  Statist- 
ical Congress,  which  held  its  session  in  London  this  year,  I  pointed  out  the 
want  of  accurate  information  on  the  subject  of  Wet-nursing,  and  suggested 
a  simple  method  by  which  figures  might  be  obtained  in  order  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  custom  prevails  in  this  country ;  such  machinery  being 
set  at  work,  an  important  means  will  be  available  for  collecting  very  inter- 
esting and  Taluable  information  on  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature. 

The  practice  of  employing  wet-nurses  cannot  be  considered  and  inquired 
into  without  revealing  many  startling  facts  which  are  connected  with  the 
system.  Amooff  its  most  disastrous  results  may  be  regarded  the  fate  of  the 
wet-nurse's  child,  which  is  in  most  cases  put  out  to  dry-nwaCf  falls  into  igno- 
ruit  or  unprincipled  hands,  and,  as  a  consequence,  too  often  meets  with  pre- 
mature death.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of 
ill  the  nunrcd  evils  of  such  a  system,  but  it  is  enough  to  speak  of  the  indif- 
Jtrenee  to  infant  life  which  is  thus  fostered,  and  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
iaet  that  a  mother  is  induced,  and  too  readily  yields,  to  the  temptation  to 
sell  her  child's  Hfe  for  the  temporary  indulgence  in  ease  and  gain.  Oh !  let 
those  who  have  any  influence  in  this  matter  pause  ere  they  help  to  sever 
those  holiest  and  purest  of  earthly  ties  which  Nature  has  intended,  with  wise 
purpose,  should  exist  between  a  mother  and  her  child. 

In  the  paper  on  the  **  Statistics  of  Wet-nursing,"  I  alluded  tc  one  or  two 
subjects  whicm,  although  not  coming  immediately  under  the  inquiry  therein 
indicated,  nevertheless  presents  some  significant  features  in  relation  to  it, 
and  for  that  reason  deserve  some  attention  here.  I  refer  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  infants  said  to  be  annually  "  still-bom  "  in  this  country,  and  also  to  the 
system  carried  on  with  regard  to  children  whose  names  are  entered  on  ^he 
books  of  burial  dubs. 

With  respect  to  the  first-named  subiect,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  address 
at  Liverpool  on  PubHc  Health,  made  the  following  statement — that  no  less 
than  60,000  **  still-bora  "  children  are  produced  in  this  country  every  year ; 
adding,  that  **  it  is  a  portentous  fact,  which  demands  the  most  solemn  invest- 
ipakm." 

I  am  not  aware  what  idea  the  noble  President  connected  with  the  fact  to 
which  he  called  attention  with  so  much  earaestness;  probably  jiis  Lordship 
had  in  his  view  the  unsanitary  condition  of  things  which  it  discloses.  Cer- 
tainly  that  is  a  yery  grave  matter— one  which  may  with  advantage  be  in- 
quired mto.  Why  (it  may  be  asked)  should  so  large  a  number  of  mdivid- 
KO.  XL.  B 
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ualfl — BO  large  a  portion  of  the  female  population — fail  to  fulfill  the  natural 
laws  of  their  being,  and  thus  contribute  to  such  an  abnormal  and  astounding 
fact  as  that  indicated  in  the  high  rate  of  the  *'  still-bom  ?"  Again,  how  is  it 
that  so  many  mothers  who  give  birth  to  living  children  are  unable  to  afford 
them  the  maternal  nourishment  which  is  their  birthright,  thus  depriying  their 
offspring  of  the  best  chances  of  maintaining  existrace  ? 

The  latter  subject  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Congress.  His  remarks  referred  only  to  what  takes  place 
in  Manchester ;  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  coUect  information  on  these 
points  as  regards  every  town  and  district  in  the  kingdom. 

These  inquiries  are  serious  enough  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  but  I  fear 
they  present  another  side  still  more  painful  and  portentous ;  I  allude  to  the 
criminal  aspect,  especially  as  regards  the  60,000  **  still-bom."  It  is  probable 
that  more  than  half  of  that  number  ought  not  to  have  been  so  leoarded* 
And  to  check  the  evil  in  future,  the  law  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
system  to  which  the  evil  is  due.  At  present  the  great  facilities  afforded  for 
the  disposal  of  **  still-born  ^  children  offisr  free  inducements  to  infantidde, 
which  crime  is  on  the  increase,  and  is,  no  doubts  perpetrated  wholesale  in 
some  parishes  and  districts.  Dr.  Bachhoffiier,  the  Kegister  for  Marylebone, 
has  lately  instituted  inquiries  into  this  matter  in  the  district  over  which  be 
presides.  Some  starthng  facta  have  been  elicited,  and  the  investigattou  is 
still  being  prosecuted ;  but  from  what  has  already  tran^ired,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  restrictive  clauses  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Burial  Act 
with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  infanta  said  to  be  '*  still-born,"  such  subjects 
having  been  hitherto  enclosed  in  the  coffins  of  adults  without  the  pajment 
of  regular  fees,  and  without  requiring  the  production  of  a  medkal  certificate. 

It  will  be  at  once  obvious  how  mil  of  meaning  are  the  foregoing  facts  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  paper,  when  I  suggest  that  it  woiud  be  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  know  how  man  v  of  the  mothers  of  ^  atill-bom  " 
children  had,  previous  to  the  birth,  decided  upon  taking  up  the  vocation  of 
wet-nurse.  And,  again,  how  many  of  the  infants  whose  names  have  been 
entered  on  the  books  of  burial  societies,  and  who  die  prematurely,  are  diii* 
dren  who  have  been  put  out  to  </ry-nurse  to  enable  the  mothos  to  take 
places  as  **  wet-nurses.'* 

Although  it  was  mv  intention  to  treat  the  subject  of  this  latter  strictly  in 
its  sanitary  aspect,  and  to  address  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  med»^ 
men,  I  have  been  almost  unconsdously  led  into  the  consideration  of  other 
social  questions  of  equal  importance ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  having 
entered  upon  the  more  extended  view  of  the  subject,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  questions  which  must  be  interesting  to  all  social  reformers ; 
and  secondly,  I  think  that  those  (I  refer  now  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession) who  would  desire  to  aid  the  special  cause  we  are  about  to  consider, 
would  do  well  to  regard  it,  not  only  in  its  physical  aspect,  not  onlv  from  what 
is  termed  a  '*  medical  point  of  view,**  but  in  reference  to  its  mors!  and  sodal 
relations  and  influences. 

In  a  paper  which  was  read  in  London  last  February  before  a  medical  au- 
dience, I  advocated  the  use  of  vegetable  or  farinaceous  substances,  in  combi* 
nation  with  cow's  milk,  as  a  proper  food  for  infsnts,  from  the  eaxiies  period 
of  existence. 

Hand-feeding  has  got  into  disrepute  because  it  is  in  general  so  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  results ;  and  as  "  convulsions  **  and  other  disorders,  terminatiog 
fatally  in  childhood,  are  often  traced,  when  properly  investigated,  to  the  im» 
proper  use  of  farinaceous  substances,  a  prejudice  has  arisen  s^nst  that  kind 
of  food,  and  it  is  interdicted  as  injurious  by  medical  prac.itioners ;  conse- 
quently the  public,  taking  alarm  without  reason,  look  upcn  farinaceous  food 
as  little  short  of  poison  in  its  pernicious  effects  upon  the  infant  ooastitutioo. 
This  is  a  foolish  and  fatal  error !    Not  less  absurd,  though  tor  less  miscfaitv- 
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008,  would  it  be  to  prohibit  bathing  altogether,  because  some  reckless  per- 
sons, ignorant  of  the  art  of  swimming,  plunge  into  the  water,  and  are 
drowned.  I  am  strongly  conyinoed  that  it  is  not  so  inuoh  the  kind  of  food 
that  kills  as  the  ignorant  manner  in  which  food  given  to  infants  is  prepared 
nd  administered. 

There  are  two  extremes  prevalent,  both  equally  to  be  deprecated, — 
namely,  the  excessive  use  of  farinaceous  food,  and  its  entire  pronibition.  I 
eoosider  that  to  depend  wholly  upon  animal  milk  is  a  most  disastrous  prac- 
tioe,  and  in  many  cases  induces  disorders  which,  if  they  do  not  always  termi- 
nate fintally,  set  up  a  condition  which  predisposes  to  various  ailments  in  more 
adranced  childhood,  and  even  in  later  periods  of  life.  These  disorders  are 
niely  referred  to  the  true  cause,  but  are  described  as  "  constitutional,"  **  de« 
itlopmental,''  and  so  on ;  when  the  truth  is  that  the  system,  being  deprived 
df  tne  elements  in  its  food  necessary  for  growth  and  development,  suffers 
from  defedwe  mUrUum,  and  consequently  has  not  power  to  carry  on  its  pro- 
cssses  m  a  natural  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  many  of  the  deaths  returned  m  the  registers'  reports  under  ^  Want  of 
bnastmilk,''  are  those  of  children  who  were  attempted  to  be  reared  (but  in 
eiKt  were  starved)  upon  animal  milk  alone ;  I  umcy  the  numbers  would 
qoite  eqoal  those  of  the  children  who  die  in  convulsions  from  "  over^feeding.'' 

I  Gsmiot  now  enter  upon  the  chemical  and  phynological  arguments  which 
I  am  mpared  to  advance  in  favor  of  my  theory ;  I  wifi  only  state  that  I  be- 
lieve UiemistiT  f  as  £Eur  as  it  is  known  to  us  at  present)  cannot  be  trusted  in 
this  matter.  What  I  mean  is  this :  that  although  we  mav  learn  by  chemical 
analysis  that  cows'  milk  approaches  nearly  to  himian  milk  in  its  constituents 
Slid  their  relative  proportions,  that  fact  affords  no  satisfactory  proof  that  an* 
unal  milk  contains  in  its  elements  or  component  parts  the  necessary  qualities 
or  properties  suitable  for  the  nutrition  of  an  infant,  so  as  to  render  that  milk 
a  n&  substitute  for  breast-milk  without  the  addition  of  other  substances ; 
indeed,  experienee  iells  u$  qtdU  the  rtvene.  And  as  to  the  physiological 
laets  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  opponents  to  my  views,  I  have 
explained  at  some  length  in  another  place,  that  1  interpret  those  same  facts 
in  a  manner  to  favor  my  argument  f Comparative  anatomy  does  not  teach 
me  that  hecauat  v^etable  food  is  inoicated  as  suitable  for  digestion  in  the 
ease  of  the  young  of  the  animal  creation,  therefore  the  anatomical  construc- 
tion of  the  human  stomach  shows  the  same  food  to  be  unsuitable  with  regard 
to  the  human  infant)  Chemical  analysis  ma^r  aid  us  in  discovering  truth, 
but  I  have  said  that  it  must  not  be  trusted  entirely ;  experience  will  prove  a 
better  teacher  in  such  matters ;  for  out  of  well-observea  facts  we  may  draw 
pfn^ical  conclusions,  and  trace  them  with  something  like  certainty  to  their 
respective  causes.  I  am  induced  on  this  account  to  suggest  (and  I  do  so  with 
mudi  deference),  that  unless  an^  medical  practitioners  can  oring  their  expe- 
rienee  to  bear  upon  this  question,  they  will  reserve  theur  remarks ;  for  al- 
fhoBffh  I  am  anxious  to  induce  discussion  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  I 
diouTd  be  sorry  for  the  cause  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  mere  repetition  of  old 
objections,  having  no  better  authonty  than  that  derived  from  the  dogmas 
wfakh  belong  to  routine  praetieef  and  based  upon  no  solid  nor  tenable  found- 
ation. 

If  any  medical  man  would  undertake  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments 
as  to  the  value  of  farinaceous  foods  in  the  cases  of  chUdren  who  may  be  de- 
pending oitirely  upon  artificial  feedings  such  a  practical  experimentalist 
wooid  perform  a  signal  service  to  mankind.  Let  a  laxr  trial  be  made  under 
dw  direetioD  and  observation  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  let  him  report 
the  lesolt  to  the  profession  and  the  public  throng  the  medical  ioumals, 
whose  o^vmins  are  always  open  to  contributions  which  are  calculatea  to  ben- 
fftt  ^  caose  d  adifkce  and  hum8nity.<^Lofufon  Laneei, 
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Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

BT  HOLMES  COOTE,  ESQ.,  F.B.C.8. 


CoNQENlTAL  dUlocationt  at  the  hip-joint  haye  of  late  yean  occupied  ao  modi 
attention,  and  been  the  subject  of  so  many  curative  efforts,  that  a  general 
account  of  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  such  cases  must  be  both  interest- 
ing and  instructiTe,  and  this  information  is  the  more  desirable  because  it  has 
been  affirmed  that  the  joint  is  commonly  found  perfect  in  form,  although  the 
component  pieces  are  separated,  and  that  attempts  to  re-approximate  the 
articular  sunaces  are  indicated  and  have  been  successful 


We  must  be  most  careful  in  admitting  such  evidence ;  for  many  < 
have  been  included  under  the  head  of  **  congenital  dislocations  of  the  hip," 
which  have  no  riffht  to  be  so  denominated.  It  requires  a  practiced  eye  and 
hand  to  detect  with  certainty  every  form  of  hip  accident  in  the  adult.  How 
much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  young ;  how  easily  may  it  be  overlooked  in 
tibe  infant. 

Much  valuable  information  on  this  subject  has  been  coUected  by  Dr. 
Qurlt,  of  Berlin.  He  remariis  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  thrown  upwards  on  the  dorsum  ihi,  sometimes  upwards  and  out- 
wards. The  dislocation  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  single  or  double ; 
whether  it  is  nngle  or  double  depends  on  the  changes  of  form  in  the  pelvis. 
Congenital  dislocations  are  often  combined  with  other  malformation8.---(Bei- 
trage  zur  VergL  Anatomic  der  Gelenk-krankheiten,  s.  455.) 

In  children  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  walk,  we  find  in  these  cases  that 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  either  completely  absent,  and  supplied  by  a  flat 
surface  lying  on  the  trochanter,  (Vrolik,  **  Tabulae  ad  Blustrandam  Embryo- 
genesin,^  s.  106,  tab.  84,  figs.  1  and  2 ;)  or  the  head  of  the  bone  is  deformed 
and  fla^ttened  in  those  spots  where  it  comes  into  abnormal  contact  with  the 
iUum,  (Parise,  *'  Archiv.  Gener.  de  Medicme,''  ser.  3,  t.  ziv.,  1842,  p.  446.) 
The  cartilaginous  covering  is  irregular,  and  of  different  thickness.  The 
changes  in  tne  acetabulum  depend  on  whether  the  dislocation  is  complete  or 
incomplete.  In  the  former  case,  the  acetabulum  is  either  normal  or  flatter 
than  natural ;  the  flattening  is  remarkable  when  the  head  of  the  femur  ia 
deficient,  (Paletta,  <*  Exercitationes  Patholof.,"  s.  171,  p.  90.)  In  the  latter, 
the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  is  compressed  where  the  head  of  the  femur  rests 
against  it,  (Parise,  op.  cit^  In  some  cases,  the  fatty  tissue  in  the  acetabu- 
lum is  hypertroplided,  (Paletta,  op.  cit)  Li  others,  the  ioint  is  distended 
vrith  synovia,  (Parise,  op.  cit.)  The  capsule  is  mostly  normal,  thoufh  oocasioD- 
ally  distended  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  synovia.  The  u^amentum 
teres  is  almost  alwavs  present  in  infants,  and  elongated  and  thmned,  but 
sometimes  thicker  than  natural,  (Parise  Vrolik,  op.  cit)  The  formation  of 
a  new  joint  is  always  incomplete.  Tourtnal  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case 
of  dislocation  downwards  and  inwards,  (*<  Ueber  Augeborene  Abweichungen 
in  der  Contiguitat  des  Knockensystems,"  Munster,  1834,  s.  9.) 

In  older  children,  who  have  learnt  to  walk  and  have  sustained  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  flattened  and  deformed,  as  above  stated, 
but  also  smaU  and  little  developed;  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  shorter  than 
normal,  and  altered  in  direction — ^L  e.,  more  horizontal ;  the  acetsJiulum  is 
flatter  and  smaller,  and  full  of  fat.  The  want  of  relation  between  the  aoe- 
tabulum  and  head  of  the  femur  is  more  marked,  and  the  former  ia  no  longer 
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fit  to  recetre  the  latter.  (VroHk, «  Esmu  tur  less  Effets  Produits,**  &e.,  s. 
454.)  The  capsule  is  generally  thickened,  but  capacious,  covers  the  head  of 
the  femur,  and  allows  of  some  movement.  The  Hgamentum  teres  is  mostly 
prasent,  but  elongated  and  flattened.  In  some  cases  fragments  of  it  alone 
lemain  adherent  to  the  femur.  The  formation  of  a  new  joint  is  very  incom- 
plete ;  the  impression  on  the  ilium  is  faint.  In  most  cases,  the  thickened 
capsule  has  to  bear  the  wdght  of  the  body,  as  the  bones  are  scarcely  in 
steady  apposition.  (Ficfe  Qurit's ''Beitraj^  zur  PathoL  Ajiatomie  Qelenk- 
kraokheiten.*^  The  direction  of  the  pelvis  is  more  oblique  than  natural 
When  both  bones  are  dislocated  there  is  anterior  curvature  of  the  spine  ; 
when  only  one,  the  spine  is  curved  laterally,  and  the  vertebrae  are  rotated. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  case  in  which  thb  deformity  could 
be  rectified,  still  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  patients  may  gain  the  power  of 
walking  fr^ly,  and  that  the  spinal  curvature  may  be  lessened  by  proper  ap- 
paratus.— London  Lancet, 


immmMm. 


Bxseotion  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Bone. 


BY  H.  H.  TOLAND,  H.  D. 


To  Dr.  Deadrick,  of  Tennessee,  is  due  the  honor  of  the  first  partial  ezsection 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  in  1810,  although  Dr.  J.  Camochan,  of  New 
Totk,  accords  to  Dupuytren  the  **  glory*'  of  this  achievement  as  late  as  1812. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  European  who  performed  this  operation,  and  prob- 
ably contributed  more  in  establishing  confidence  in  its  practicability  than  any 
other  surgeon,  in  consequence  of  the  prominent  position  he  occupied  and  the 
enviable  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  that  branch  of  the  profession.  To  an 
American  should  not  only  be  accorded  the  honor  of  the  first  partial  ezsection 
of  this  bone,  but  also  for  its  entire  removal,  which  was  accomplished  by  Dr. 
Camochan  at  the  New  York  Emigrants'  Hospital,  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1851,  and  which  was  not  repeated  until  August  8th,  1857,  in  Paris,  by  Mai- 
sonneuve,  a  distinguished  French  surgeon.  Notwithstanding  the  amputation 
of  the  entire  bone  was  not  attempted  until  1857,  partial  ezsections  were  both 
numerous  and  successful. 

The  writer  removed  half  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  in  1835,  in  a  case 
of  osteo-sarooma,  which  involved  this  bone  from  the  articulation  to  the  sym- 
phyiiB.  This  case  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the  TVansylvania  Medical 
Joumalf  published  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  1851  the  patient  was  alive 
tad  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
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CASE. 

Wm.  Leooard,  a  colored  man,  aged  27  yean,  and  otherwise  healthy,  waa 
attacked  at  Nevada,  California,  in  October,  1860,  with  pain  in  the  right  aide 
of  the  face,  which  being  exceedingly  violent,  and  failing  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  remedies  prescibed,  was  advised  to  have  a  molar  tooth  extracted  on  the 
third  day,  which  served  only  to  mcrease  his  suffering,  until  an  abscess  formed 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  contents  escaped  about  an  inch  from  the  s^mphysia. 
A  few  days  subsequently,  similar  openings  were  established  on  the  right,  one 
below  and  near  the*  angle,  and  the  other  corresponded  with  that  on  the  oppo- 
site Rde.  From  that  period  lie  suffered  but  little  pain,  although  the  purulent 
discharge  was  profuse  both  externally  and  in  the  mouth.  Tlus,  with  the  in- 
cessant and  profuse  salivary  secreUon,  exhausted  his  strength  so  rapidly  that 
he  was  not  only  emaciated,  but  also  (edematous,  when  he  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco about  the  20th  of  January,  1861. 

The  teeth  were  all  loose,  pus  escaped  from  the  sockets,  and  denuded  bone 
could  be  detected  with  a  probe  where  it  was  accessible.  Being  confident 
that  nearly  the  entire  inferior  maxillary  was  carious,  and  finding  that  no  im- 
provement resulted  either  from  the  use  of  tonics  or  a  generous  diet,  I  deter- 
mined to  operate  before  he  became  sufficiently  exhausted  to  render  success 
impossible,  and  to  be  governed  during  its  progress  entirely  by  circumstances, 
carefully  preserving  every  particle  of  bone  that  presented  evidences  of  vital- 
ity, which  by  being  permitted  to  remain  could  aid  either  in  preserving  the 
contour  of  the  face,  lessen  immediate  danger,  or  facilitate  an  entire  recovery. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1861,  assisted  by  Drs.  Trask  and  Baldwin,  and 
Messrs.  Frisbee,  Marquard,  and  Russell,  the  patient  was  placed  on  a  cot, 
with  his  head  considerably  elevated,  and«  after  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, a  grooved  director,  six  inches  long,  was  passed  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  opening  on  the  right  side  over  the  inferior  margin  of  the  bone,  and 
the  integument  divided.  This  incision  was  extended  from  the  symphysis 
above  the  angle,  and  the  diseased  bone  exposed.  After  securing  the  facial 
artery  with  a  ligature,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  smaller  vessels  h&ng  ar- 
rested, the  incisicm  was  then  extended  to  the  ear  on  the  opposite  side,  upon 
the  inferior  margin.  The  vessels  were  all  ligated  before  any  portion  of  the 
bone  was  detached,  in  order  to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood,  which,  in  his  proe- 
trated  pondition,  if  excessive,  might  defeat  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the 
surgeon. 

The  external  incunons  being  made  and  the  haemorrhage  controlled,  the 
bone  on  the  right  side  was  detached  from  the  soft  parts  with  a  scalpel  and 
blunt  scissors,  on  its  external  surface,  from  the  symphysis  to  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. Finding  that  the  periosteum  still  adhered,  the  bone  was  divided  traoe- 
versely  at  that  point,  and  again  about  two  inches  below  the  angle,  and  the  in- 
tervening part  removed.  Upon  examining  the  mental  portion  of  the  bone, 
although  the  alveolar  processes  and  at  least  half  of  the  body  was  denuded,  I 
determined  to  remove  only  so  much  as  was  deprived  of  periosteum,  and 
should  the  disease  extend  to  the  remainder,  that  could  be  excised  at  a  sub* 
sequent  period,  and  during  its  presence  it  would  preserve  the  contour  of  the 
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fioe,  pretent  the  retraction  of  the  tongue,  and  facilitate  the  deposition^) 
hmj  matter,  so  that  but  little  permanent  defbrmity  would  result  This  being 
aooomplitbed  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side,  the  remainder  of  the 
booe  was  excised,  including  the  articular  extremity.  In  detaching  the  supe- 
rior extremity  extending  from  the  coronoid  process  to  the  articulation,  the 
blont  idssors  were  used,  and  great  care  taken  to  cut  as  near  the  bone  as 
ponible,  which  preyented  the  division  of  a  single  vessel  df  any  importance 
after  the  external  incisions  were  completed. 

The  bone  removed  on  the  right  side  extended  from  the  coronoid  process  to 
withm  sn  inch  and  a  half  of  the  symphysis ;  the  teeth,  alveolar  processes, 
balf  of  the  body  of  the  mental  portion,  to  the  same  point  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  entire  bone  from  there  to  the  articulation.  The  superior  portion  of 
the  right  side  of  the  bone  was  permitted  to  remain,  because  it  was  not  de- 
nuded, although  the  periosteum  was  inflamed,  and  if  it  could  be  pre^rved  it 
would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  new  bone,  and  render  the 
motion  of  the  jaw  much  more  perfect  when  that  was  accomplished,  as  the 
srticttlating  sur&ce  and  muscles  were  both  preserved.  During  the  progress 
of  the  operation,  it  became  necessary  to  allow  him  to  rest,  and  administer 
brandy  and  water  to  sustain  his  strength,  which  occasionally  became  ex- 
htnsted  from  a  slight  loss  of  blood,  in  consequence  of  his  debilitated  con- 
dition. 

After  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  ceased  to  bleed,  it  was  carefully 
cloicd  by  seventeen  points  of  the  wire  suture,  and  the  water  dressing  applied. 
Although  he  suffered  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  profuse  secretion 
of  saliva  and  the  pain  resulting  from  deglutition,  his  recovery  was  uninter- 
rupted. On  the  tenth  day  some  of  the  sutures  were  removed,  and  the  re- 
mainder a  few  days  subsequently. 

March  20th,  finding  that  the  mental  portion  of  the  bone  on  the  right 
ode  was  detached,  it  was  removed  with  dressing  forceps,  from  the  mouth, 
vithoot  any  inconvenience ;  and  about  the  first  of  April  several  small  por- 
tions escaped  from  an  ulcer  on  the  side  of  his  neck,  which  cicatrized  so  soon 
as  the  cause  was  removed.  They  evidently  were  detached  from  the  articular 
extremity,  notwithstanding  the  greater  portion  of  that  bone  is  healthy,  as 
well  as  the  lower  extremity,  and  still  answers  a  usefbl  purpose.  A  firm  and 
continuous  solid  substance,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  bone,  has  been  reproduced  in  two  months  and  a  half.  The  motion 
of  the  jaw  is  perfect,  and  he  speaks  as  distinctly  and  fluently  as  any  person 
who  has  lost  the  lower  teeth. 

The  result  obtained  in  this  case  when  compared  vrith  that  operated  upon 
by  T>r.  Camoehan — as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  lithograph  —  is  deci- 
dedly m  favor  of  the  firactional  method  of  operation,  which  I  think  is  the  one 
that  ihould  always  be  preferred ;  although  less  brilliant  for  the  surgeon  it  is 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  patient.  Not  half  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
experienced  in  removing  the  entire  bone  at  once  than  was  encountered  in  the 
operation  described,  and  I  leave  the  result  to  be  determined  by  the  profes- 
«mal  reader. 
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Etiology  of  Benal  Oaloulus  and  Its  Treatment. 


BT  J.  B.  TIU8K,  M.D. 


Renal  calculus  it  a  disease  with  which  physicians  are  fomiliar,  therefore  to 
recount  its  symptoms  here  would  be  a  superfluity  alike  uncalled  for  and 
unnecessary. 

As  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease  but  little  is  at  present  known,  and  the 
hypotheses  touching  its  origin  are  as  widely  yaried  as  are  the  number  of 
authors  who  have  written  upon  it.  In  fact,  our  latest  works  on  practice  leaye 
us  in  this  particular  where  we  stood  a  century  ago.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  no  further  advanced  in  the  rational  treatment  of  this  malady  than  were 
our  forefathers,  for  the  same  methods  for  its  relief  now  used  were  in  full 
blast  in  their  day  and  generation ;  this  fact,  therefore,  can  be  taken  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  symbol  of  our  present  knowledge  respecting  this  peculiar 
diseased  condition. 

To  talk  of  diatheses  predispositions,  etc.,  etc.,  sounds  well  and  looks  well 
on  paper,  and  is  a  soothing  bolus  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  sufferer 
and  his  friends,  and  it  satisfies  the  inquisitive ;  it  makes  one  appear  learned  to 
the  mass,  but  when  those  terms  are  thus  applied  it  is  ordinarily  done  to 
mantle  magnificent  ignorance.  But  all  this  splendid  pretension  has  not  for 
decades  of  years  assisted  us  to  unravel  the  occult  processes  which  lie  at  the 
base,  and  are  the  cause  of  this  distressing  malady. 

In  regard  to  the  etiology  of  "  renal  gravel,"  there  are  many  questions 
presenting  themselves  for  answer  in  the  course  of  its  investigation,  and  very 
many  which  cannot  be  answered  in  a  rational  manner  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge ;  and  it  is  here  that  our  want  of  positive  knowledge  becomes 
conspicuous.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  few  points  of  light  make  their  way 
through  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  us,  and  although  they  do  not  develop 
all  that  we  may  desire  respecting  physical  changes  in  the  animal  organism, 
still,  when  they  are  properly  applied  they  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the  con- 
ditions that  ensue,  and  the  changes  that  are  thus  effected.  The  researches 
of  Graham  on  diffusibility  and  osmose,  and  the  experiments  of  Gierulf  and 
GoU  (under  their  tutor,  Ludwig,)  on  the  interruption  of  nervous  influence 
and  its  effects  on  secretion  and  excretion,  enables  us  to  erect  something  in 
advance  of  a  mere  hypothesis  upon  this  subject  Even  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  these  men  before  us,  we  hardly  dare  enter  upon  the  confines  of  this 
pathless  desert,  and  make  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  even  the  proximate 
causes  of  these  accidents,  much  less  the  primary  physiological  conditions  in- 
ducing them,  for  fear  of  erroneous  commissions  perhaps  greater  than  the 
omissions  in  those  almost  baseless  notions  which  constitute  the  present  doc- 
trines on  this  subject 
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As  to  climatic  influences,  that  stereotyped  cause  which  has  so  often  been 
adfinced  to  account  for  renal  calculus  and  grayel,  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
entertain  a  notion  so  illogical  and  crude ;  at  all  events,  wherever  else  it  may 
be  thou^t  to  apply,  here  upon  the  east  coast  of  the  Pacific  we  shall  object 
to  its  causal  powers  in  either  propagating  or  continuing  this  malady.  It 
might  answer  for  London,  from  whence  we  expect  ere  long  to  see  a  dtmatte 
diatMesis  issue.  If  we  examine  our  climate  with  care,  and  the  cases  of  renal 
grsTel  that  are  presented  from  different  parts  of  our  coast,  (ranging  from 
30^  to  52**  north  latitude,)  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  uniform- 
ity in  the  proportional  number  of  cases  to  the  aggregate  population  any- 
where within  that  range,  and  there  appears  no  manifost  difference  whether 
the  cases  arise  on  the  coast-line  or  in  the  interior ;  this  being  the  fact,  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  conceive  how  climatic  influence  so  diversified  as  we  possess, 
with  such  marked  intermediate  grades  of  temperature  and  hygrometry, 
should  not  produce  a  much  greater  number  of  patients  in  one  place  more 
than  another  ;  it  has  not  follen  to  our  lot  to  find  it  more  frequent  at  Marys- 
Tille  and  Sacramento  than  at  San  Francisco.  If  climatic  infiuence  proves 
snything  with  us,  it  is  simply  this,  that  as  an  inducing  cause  of  renal  calculus 
it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Therefore  this  attle-yard  into  which  nearly 
everything  else  has  been  piled,  is  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  this 
assigned  cause  of  lithiasis,  together  with  the  cumbrous  nonsense  already  there 
deposited. 

If  we  would  attain  the  cause  of  this  malady  either  in  a  primary  or  prox- 
imate point  of  view,  it  will  become  necessary  that  we  look  beyond  this  mere 
hypothesis  of  climate,  and  seek  the  solution  of  the  question  in  the  systemic 
conditions  which  may  be  present  in  the  patient ;  this  it  appears  to  me  is  the 
only  rational  method  of  proceeding,  and  the  only  one  that  will  be  likely  to 
lead  us  to  the  desired  result. 

If  we  examine  our  patients  with  care,  we  shall  find  that  renal  calculus 
and  gravel  is  not  more  confined  to  the  one  form  of  temperament  than  to 
another ;  we  as  often  find  it  presenting  in  the  nervous  as  in  the  lymphatic 
temperament,  and  there  are  no  differences  observable  In  this  particular  with 
the  sanguine  or  bilious  or  mixed  temperaments.  The  conditions  of  living 
has  not  presented  to  my  observation  more  specific  influences  in  its  production 
than  temperament  or  climate,  except  in  this  particular,  that  where  the  malady 
is  folly  developed,  regimen  may  and  does  exert  an  influence  in  mitigation  or 
increase  in  the  symptoms  as  it  may  be  properly  or  improperly  directed. 

The  fact  is  patent  that  dietetic  measures  do  modify  and  change  the  fea- 
tmes  of  this  disease,  and  that  those  effects  are  constant  under  different  tem- 
peratures and  hygrometric  conditions ;  here,  then,  is  a  tangible  point  on 
which  to  rest  in  part,  and  which  ejects  from  our  catalogue  of  causal  processes 
the  purely  suppositious  process  of  climatic  diversity. 

With  thb  undeniable  truth  before  us  regarding  regimen  and  diet  where 
the  disease  is  already  present,  we  are  furnished  a  starting  point  of  a  definite 
character  from  which  we  should  be  able  in  aftertime  to  frame  rational  and 
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philosophical  answers  to  the  many  vexing  questions  that  now  surround  us 
touching  the  origin  and  primary  influences  which  take  part  m  the  production 
of  renal  calculus ;  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  be  able  to  sc^ve 
the  problem  of  its  rise,  progress,  and  full  devebpment,  with  the  greateat 
readiness  and  most  certainty. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  process  of  digestion  gov* 
ems  the  phenomena  we  witness  in  these  cases,  but  that  it  is  governed  in  a 
material  manner  rather  by  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  metamorphoses 
which  subsequently  fbUow. 

In  connection  with  these  points  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  keep  in 
view  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  process  of  renal  excretion,  from  which  it 
becomes  comparatively  easy  to  conceive  how  deposits  can  lake  place  in  those 
organs  which  shall  be  of  a  different  nature  in  themselves  as  the  volume  and 
quality  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  ^hall  of  itself 
vary.  This  axiom  being  accepted,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  are  by  its 
inherent  value  referred  to  the  prior  condition  of  the  blood  before  its  entrance 
into  the  renal  organs,  to  find  the  primary  causes  inducmg  the  abnormal  con- 
dition of  their  excretion. 

Physiology  has  taught  us  that  the  "  constituents  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  urine  must  depend  upon  the  existing  constitution  of  the  blood."  It  has 
also  taught  us  that  the  constitution  of  the  blood  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
exdusivt  cause  of  any  one,  nor  all  the  modifications  we  witness  in  that  fluid, 
but  that  the  mechanism  of  the  renal  organs  exerts  an  influence  in  these  par- 
ticulars that  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  first,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  primogenial  conditions  firom  which 
the  calculus  deposits  are  eliminated,  and  in  the  second  we  must  look  for  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  deposition. 

It  has  been  most  clearly  proved  that  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous 
S}'stem  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  urine, 
but  our  knowledge  of  the  elemental  conditions  through  which  this  is  brought 
about  is  BO  meagre  that  it  would  indeed  be  an  arrogant  position  to  assume 
did  we  attempt  to  exhibit  its  roU  dther  in  urinal  elimination  and  excretion 
or  the  deposition  of  gravel 

We  have  now  to  apply  another  axiom  in  this  matter,  which  is  of  a  chem- 
ical nature ;  it  is  this :  that  no  chemical  change  can  ensue  in  normal  com- 
pound fluids  without  an  adequate  cause  for  that  change,  and  the  disturbing 
agent  then  becomes  demonstrable,  physically  or  otherwise.  This  axiom 
applies  with  greater  force,  perhaps,  to  the  urinary  excretion  than  to  many 
other  animal  fluids,  in  consequence  of  its  complex  and  also  its  inconstant 
character.  After  having  stated  our  laws  governing  these  processes,  we  have 
but  half  finished  the  argument  if  we  fail  to  show  how  and  where  those  laws 
affect  the  fiuids  and  parts  in  question,  and  this  is  a  less  easy  task  than  at  first 
sight  may  appear ;  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  more  than  probability  is  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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In  the  fint  place  it  it  neoessary  that  we  ha^e  posseBsion  of  the  negative 
fvideiioe  in  the  caae,  and  I  therefore  direct  attention  to  the  tubtdi  unniferi. 
PliTiiology  has  not  yet  shown  that  any  disturbing  oauAe  reaches  the  urine 
wlnle  it  is  contained  in  these  tubes,  whereby  lithiasis  is  induced  at  those 
pomts,  (except  in  so  far  as  the  uric  salts  are  concerned,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,)  therefore  we  must  pass  beyond  those 
TSBiels  and  seek  «  solution  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  some  other  por- 
tioD  of  the  kidneys  where  a  change  in  the  constituents  of  the  urine  may  be 
fbund  that  shall,  in  part  at  least,  be  adequate  to  the  results  we  witness  in 
this  disease. 

The  Talue  of  our  second  axiom  here  comes  into  force,  and  must  hold 
good  until  it  haa  been  proved  that  such  disturbing  cause  exists  in  the  urinif* 
enms  tubes,  and  under  its  power  it  will  become  difficult  to  find  a  cause  for 
the  genesis  of  these  calculi  in  those  tubuli,  because  the  urine  is  here  received 
direct  from  the  Malpighian  bodies,  from  which  latter  no  other  secretion  has 
yet  been  shown  to  have  been  eliminated  and  commingled  with  the  urine ; 
this  point  being  granted,  we  have  a  less  difficult  task  to  furnish  a  show  of 
resson  for  its  occurrence  subsequently. 

The  following,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
renal  Htluasis  is  brought  about,  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  generated. 
The  calculi  are  evidently  formed  during  or  after  the  passage  of  the  urine 
through  the  tuhtdi  coTUorta^  the  urine  receiving  its  first  change  in  these  con- 
duits after  its  separation  from  the  blood  through  the  preceding  system  of 
vessels ;  they  attain  their  principal  bulk  subsequently  in  the  pelvis  by  succes- 
Bve  incrementations.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  the  following :  after 
the  first  eliminated  urine  has  entered  the  tvbxdi  contorta,  it  is  in  a  very  con- 
ccntrared  state,  in  consequence  of  which  the  efferent  vessels  are  unable  from 
that  cause  to  carry  on  with  effect  those  osmotic  changes  which  take  place 
vhen  the  constituents  of  the  blood  and  separated  urine  are  in  a  normal  con- 
dition. The  cause  of  this  functional  error  in  the  latter  vessels  seems  to  me 
obvious,  and  rests  on  these  facts :  first,  the  concentrated  condition  of  the 
tnine  prevents  the  endosmosis  that  would  ensue  here  under  a  normal  condi- 
tion }  secondf  the  exudation  from  the  bloodvessels  of  this  system  so  alters 
the  rekitions  of  the  solids  of  the  urine  in  the  tubtdi  contorto,  that  a  separa- 
tion of  those  solids  ensues ;  third,  that  in  consequence  of  this  disturbance  of 
the  relations  of  those  solids  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  contained,  the  uric 
•dd  is  h'berated,  and  here  becomes  the  initial  point  from  which  these  calculi 
have  their  proximate  origin.  It  appears  to  me  plain  that  when  the  urinary 
excretion  has  reached  the  vassa  effererUia  under  the  above  conditions,  it  is 
not  in  that  state  from  which  these  vessels  can  abstract  the  necessary  amount 
of  water  to  dilute  the  returning  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  densities 
of  both  fluids  being  more  approximate  than  is  the  case  during  a  normal  state 
of  health. 

The  result  of  this  process  subsequently,  would  be  diminished  elimination 
from  the  greater  plasticity  thus  attained  by  the  blood,  from  which  an  increas- 
ing concentration  of  the  urinal  secretion  would  follow. 
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The  effects  of  these  causal  operations,  thus  briefly  stated,  cannot  proTe 
otherwise  than  disastrous,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  the  delicate  tis- 
sues composing  the  Tessels  through  which  the  urinal  materiala  are  separated 
from  the  blood ;  impairment  of  their  functions  must  follow,  and  with  it, 
sooner  or  la  er,  a  general  systemic  derangement 

The  progress  of  lithiasb  is  slow,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the  causes 
enumerated  above,  it  must  necessarily  be  so,  for  were  it  otherwise,  thoee 
functional  and  organic  changes  which  ensue  in  its  course,  with  the  mechanir 
cal  obstructions  that  supervene,  would  rapidly  destroy  the  lives  of  our 
patients  from  acute  disease.  The  advance  of  the  malady  comports  itself  in 
all  particulars  with  that  which  we  should  expect  when  we  have  in  riew  the 
functions  of  the  organs  involved,  and  in  its  march  we  can  easily  discern  the 
effects  of  gradually  impairing  functions  followed  by  intensity  of  d^ree  in  the 
symptoms,  and  their  more  frequent  recurrence,  until  at  the  end  of  years  of 
Buffering,  the  patient  is  worn  out,  and  succumbs  either  to  the  process  direct 
or  its  results. 

I  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  a  clear  distinction  between  lithtasis 
and  those  impacted  concretionary  matters  at  times  found  filling  the  tuhuli 
uriniftri,  and  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  lithic  salts  alone,  (urates ;) 
the  comparative  easy  solubility  of  these  salts  renders  them  much  less  formi- 
dable to  contend  with  as  an  abnormal  product  than  the  add  of  which  they 
are  in  part  composed ;  it  is  true  they  become  dangerous  by  impactmg  those 
urinary  tubes,  but  when  grave  symptoms  arise  frt>m  this  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion, i  will  be  found  that  they  partake  of  characteristics  differing  materially 
from  those  of  renal  calculus. 

That  form  of  gravel  we  are  most  often  called  upon  to  treat,  and  which  at 
the  same  times  becomes  productive  of  the  most  acute  suffering,  is,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper,  located  and  eridently  has  its  origin 
in  another  system  of  vessels,  which  are  affected  by  influences  differing  from 
those  which  govern  in  the  tubuH  uriniferi. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  our  investigations  regarding  this  disease,  that 
we  have  more  than  one  form  of  material  to  contend  with,  and  more  than  one 
abnormal  constitutional  condition  to  correct  (and  here  of  necessity  we  at 
once  perceive  the  many  abstruse  points  that  must  arise  as  connected  with 
this  subject,)  in  different  mdividuals,  or  at  times  in  the  same  individual ;  so 
much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  uric  acid  gravel  may  be  persistent  for  a  long 
period,  when  by  treatment  or  regimen  it  becomes  changed  to  a  phosphatio 
deposit,  and  again  slowly  the  reverse.  I  have  known  tvo  such  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  dietetic  measures  alone  so  changed  the  renal  deposit  of  uric 
acid  gravel  which  was  present,  to  that  of  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate, 
that  the  patient  came  near  losing  his  life.  In  the  other  case  the  remedial 
measures  (?)  brought  about  a  similar  result  in  the  calculus  sand,  but  the 
patient  died. 

With  the  views  enunciated  above  as  to  the  genesis  and  location  of  gravel 
in  the  kidneys,  the  malady  I  have  treated  with  success ;  the  object  in  the 
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traUment  bebg  to  preaerre  as  near  as  possible  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
density  and  quantity  of  the  renal  excretions,  but  not  to  produce  a  radical 
chsDge  m  the  character  of  the  solids.  I  will  now  relate  a  case  which  will 
aerre  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  these  yiews. 

B.  CI,  aged  62  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  San  Francisco,  applied  to 
Bt  for  treatment  while  laboring  under  a  *«  fit  of  gravel,"  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, I860.  At  the  time  I  saw  him  he  was  suffering  from  acute  pain  inci- 
dent to  the  passage  of  a  calulus  through  the  ureters,  with  troublesome  nau- 
Ms;  there  was  also  severe  pain  through  the  loins,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra, 
and  St  the  end  of  the  penis ;  the  pains  also  extended  down  the  inner  parts 
of  the  thighs ;  there  were  frequent  calls  to  micturition,  which  was  painful, 
slow,  and  dribbling.  He  was  placed  under  the  general  treatment  of  opiates, 
&c^  for  the  immediate  alleviation  of  his  sufferings ;  at  the  end  of  four  days 
he  wss  free  from  his  acute  troubles,  and  out  of  bed.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
he  passed  several  small  stones  per  urethra,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  Hthic  add.  After  the  cessation  of  all  the  acute  symptoms  arising  frt>m 
thii  attack,  he  was  placed  under  a  general  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the 
systemic  and  local  troubles.  The  temperament  of  this  patient  is  phlegmatic ; 
the  skin  is  pale  and  opaque,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  is  dull,  and  it 
is  usual  for  them  to  present  that  peculiar  efflorescent  appearance  so  com- 
noo  to  persons  who  are  much  exposed  to  outrdoor  life,  though  this  was  not 
the  foct  in  this  case ;  the  buccal  membrane  is  pale  and  flabby.  There  is  a 
dnUness  of  expression  in  all  particulars  which  is  striking  and  peculiar,  but 
which  does  not  reach  blunted  sensibility,  nor  dullness  of  intellect,  yet  there 
is  s  disposition  to  slowness  of  action  and  half  obtuseness.  A  casual  exami- 
nation of  such  a  patient,  with  his  naturally  full  habit,  would  scarcely  induce 
a  lutpicion  that  continued  and  material  disturbance  of  physiological  function 
was  present. 

In  addition  to  the  above  he  complains  of  the  following  symptoms.  There 
if  shnort  constant  pain  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  at  times  extending  along  the 
vethra ;  the  urine  does  not  flow  in  a  full  uniform  stream,  but  is  irregular, 
snd  drops  or  dribbles  slowly  off;  after  the  bladder  is  emptied  there  is  at 
times  pains  about  its  neck,  and  also  deep  in  the  prostate,  but  these  latter  are 
&r  from  being  constant.  The  calls  to  pass  urine  are  frequent  snd  pressing, 
sod  if  it  be  not  soon  voided  there  is  very  severe  pain  in  the  bladder,  but 
whether  empty  or  fiill,  there  is  in  this  organ  a  constant  sensation  of  dull 
weight  There  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  spermatic  cords  of  one  or  both 
iides,  and  also  in  the  flanks,  and  extending  down  the  thighs  on  their  inner 
sheets;  these  are  preceded  by  pain  in  the  lumbar  region. 

hi  the  region  of  the  kidneys  there  is  a  constant  ache,  not  acute  in  its 
character ;  this  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  burning  heat,  and  with  the 
foeling  of  dragging  weight.  On  account  of  these  troubles  in  this  part  of  the 
body,  there  is  almost  utter  inability  to  stoop  naturally,  (as  to  pick  an  article 
from  the  floor,)  the  knee  and  hip  joints  being  flexed  and  the  body  settled 
^wtieally  to  accommodate  such  necessity. 
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The  urine  is  high  coliired,  haf  a  Btrong  acid  reaction,  and  depottto  oopi- 
oualy  free  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  aand,  occanonalty  with  graTel  of  the  same 
matetiaL    Such  are  the  general  aymptoms. 

The  history  of  the  case,  in  brief,  from  its  inception,  is  as  follows.  The 
first  symptoms  of  grave]  manifested  themselves  in  1848,  and  continued,  with 
little  mtermission,  for  two  years,  when  they  subsided  for  a  year.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  they  again  recurred,- though  not  markedly  severe  until  1854, 
from  which  year  they  have  been  continuous  and  gradually  pmgrearive  in 
frequency  and  severity.  During  the  latter  part  oi  1869  and  through  1860, 
the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  took  place  once  in  four  to  seven  weeks.  Their 
frequency  and  severity  during  1860  threatened  to  undermine  the  health  rap- 
idly, and  for  this  cause  relief  was  sought. 

On  the  29th  of  September  the  patient  was  placed  under  treatment  for 
the  general  symptoms. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  another  part  of  this  paper  touching  the 
probable  origin  of  renal  calculus,  it  will  become  apparent  that  to  trest  a  case 
of  this  character  with  success,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  so  govern  our 
measures  of  relief,  that  while  we  attempt  to  correct  the  vice  of  assimilation 
on  the  one  hand,  that  we  do  not  create  any  obstacle  to  the  excretory  func- 
tions on  the  other ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  systemic  cause  it  is  most 
evident  (from  the  two  cases  alluded  to)  that  to  attempt  a  radical  change  in 
the  chemical  relations  of  an  acid  lithiasis,  will  involve  too  serious  risks  to  the 
health,  if  not  the  life  of  the  patient  It  becomes,  then,  a  delicate  process  to 
so  control  the  physiological  relations  that  we  may  hold  each  vice  in  check 
and  thus  permit  recovery  of  vitiated  function ;  in  our  desire  to  render  prompt 
relief,  we  must  not  overlook  those  dangers  to  which  we  shall  most  certainly 
subject  the  patient  if  we  attempt  by  remedial  measures  to  change  radically 
and  absolutely  this  previous  condition.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  lithia- 
sis is  curable  by  effecting  such  radical  changes  as  is  proposed  in  this  malady ; 
all  facts  in  practice  are  against,  phynology  contradicts  Uie  hypothesis  plainly, 
and  pathology  proves  it  an  error. 

With  the  preceding  ideas  in  view  as  to  the^se  and  progress  of  this  mal- 
ady, the  treatment  was  commenced.  Under  the  suggestions  thus  obtaincl, 
it  became  evident  that  the  first  step  in  the  programme  was  to  free  the  renal 
organs  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  their  accumulating  urinal  solids,  which  by 
their  incremental  accretion  become  the  proximate  cause  of  these  accidents, 
in  consequence  of  functional  deficiency  mediately  induced  from  their  mechan- 
ical obstruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deficiency  of  elimination  which  is 
always  present  on  the  other  hand.  If  the  anatomy  of  the  kidneys  and  their 
'  physiology,  also,  can  direct  us  in  any  manner,  it  must  become  evident  that 
these  latter  conditions,  par  icularly  the  f(nrmer  of  the  two  mentioned,  beoooMt 
an  important  factor  in  these  cases. 

In  the  general  rules  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  this  malady,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  they  partake  too  much  of  a  specific  character,  and  that 
the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  a  radical  change  in  the  excretions;  in 
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trettmg  thn  case  we  took  adrantage  of  the  osmotic  functions  to  effect  the 
dniied  ends ;  an  acidulont  as  well  as  an  alkaline  course  was  adopted  as  the 
case  from  time  to  time  demanded,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  urine  permitted 
to  become  neutral  nor  alkaline. 

Fkom  the  course  of  medication  pursued  it  will  become  apparent  that  we 
isreaent  here  no  specific  for  the  removal  of  lithiasis,  for  if  we  did  so  it  would 
be  die  opposite  oi  what  exists  as  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  yet  under  the 
aSudine  treatment  my  patients  did  not  mend  so  rapidly  or  feel  so  well  as 
when  an  acid  treatment  was  substituted. 

This  case  was  treated  for  the  two  first  weeks  with  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron  as  a  super  salt ;  it  was  given  in  such  doses  that  the  fecal  evacuations 
were  never  discolored  from  its  use,  and  it  could  always  be  found  in  the  urine 
with  the  ordinary  reagents.  There  can  be  no  rule  laid  down  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  this  salt  to  be  exhibited,  for  the  s)'stem  will  appropriate  more  of 
the  remedy  at  one  time  than  another,  but  prevent  it  from  producing  specific 
action  on  the  intestinal  contents  and  evacuations ;  from  this  remedy  the  true 
ferroginoas  fever  was  more  or  less  marked,  and  during  its  contbuance  the 
amount  of  excreted  sand  was  very  heavy ;  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  iron 
salt  lost  its  effect,  but  the  urine  was  still  acid,  and  had  taken  on  a  less  red 
tint.  The  alkaline  salts  with  the  organic  acids  were  now  substituted,  and 
continued  until  a  disposition  to  the  whiU  Umgue  manifested  itself,  (which 
required  but  a  week  with  any  one  of  them,)  when  they  were  again  replaced 
by  the  ferruginous  salts ;  during  the  use  of  the  alkaline  remedies  there  was 
less  lithic  acid  sand  deposited^  the  urine  still  acid  and  unchanged  in  color  to 
any  extent ;  the  pains  in  the  loins  and  region  of  the  kidneys  had  returned. 
Within  two  days  from  the  resumption  of  ferric  salt  the  sand  was  again  plen- 
tifully excreted,  attended  with  a  removal  of  the  symptoms  as  before ;  at  the 
end  of  one  week  the  urine  was  normal  in  color  and  reactions,  and  required 
twelve  hours  before  any  deposit  of  uric  acid  was  noticeable.  Mineral  add 
saltSy  the  salts  of  organic  acid,  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  constituted  the  treat- 
ment as  given  in  brief  above ;  these  were  alternated  as  the  symptoms  and 
the  condition  of  the  urine  might  indicate,  and  were  thus  continued  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  the  sjmptoms  of  lithiasis 
have  disappeared,  and  no  attack  of  gravel  has  occurred  during  the  seven 
months  just  now  ending. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  I  directed  my  remedial  measures, 
ibr  the  first  time,  to  correct  the  vices  in  assimilation  which  are  so  ^parent 
in  these  cases,  and  through  that  means  to  hold  in  check  the  active  regressive 
changes  which  follow  in  its  course.  Soon  after  the  use  of  these  measures, 
(all  other  treatment  ended,)  the  patient  manifested  most  mariied  improve- 
ment in  all  particulars  i  the  appetite  and  digestion  were  well  performed,  and 
all  the  secretions  took  on  healthy  action ;  his  face  gave  unmistakable  proof 
that  arterial  blood  did  flow  through  the  capillary  vessels,  which  fart  had  not 
been  i^parent  for  a  long  period  previously.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear 
aomewhat  strange  that  this  latter  course  of  treatment  was  not  adopted  at 
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the  oommencexnent  of  the  case,  but  a  moment's  reflecdoD  will  convince  ns 
that  such  a  course  would  have  been  without  aTail  without  first  remoring  the 
mechanical  and  other  obstacles  to  excretion  which  existed.  The  only  reme- 
edies  that  have  been  used  to  bring  about  this  latter  result,  were  a  combinar 
tion  of  oil  and  glucose ;  the  brown  cod  liver  oil  having  the  preference,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  more  easily  assimilated  than  any  light  colored  oil,  however 
fresh  it  may  be.  The  use  of  glucose  obtained  fr^i^  «iie  fig  has  the  preference 
with  me  over  anj  other.  This  remedy  alone  has  been  continued  for  sixty 
days,  and  is  now  omitted  as  well  as  all  other  means  of  medication,  and  the 
case  has  been  discharged ;  he  appears  as  free  from  renal  calculus  now,  and 
has  for  five  months,  as  at  any  period  during  his  life,  and  has  been  directed  to 
live  in  his  accustomed  manner  as  heretofore,  and  to  use  wines  whenever  be 
feels  the  inclination  so  to  do.  I  have  thus  directed  his  course  of  living  more 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  how  far  the  cure  is  radical  in  its  character,  which 
a  few  months  will  develop. 


(EMtor's  f  aMc. 


DiFHTHEBlA. — During  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  this  disease  manifested 
itself  with  all  its  usual  malignity  in  this  city ;  there  were  eight  well  authen- 
ticated cases.  Of  this  number  six  died,  the  mortality  being  seventy-five  per 
cent  This  accords  with  our  investigation  of  the  relative  mortality  of  the 
epidemic  of  1859,  which  spread  over  the  State  that  year;  the  result  of  those 
inquiries  developed  the  fact  that  in  all  the  cases  that  could  be  well  authenti- 
cated at  that  time,  the  ratio  of  the  mortality  amounted  to  seventy-two  per 
cent.  There  are  many  cases  called  diphtheria  which  have  scarce  any  sem* 
blance  to  the  disease,  and  are  cured ;  but  most  physicians  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deceive,  and  have  treated  this  disease,  will  tell  you  frankly,  and  the 
patients'  friends  also,  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  beyond  our  control  The 
scourge,  which  bid  fair  to  take  on  an  epidemic  form  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  of  the  month,  has  subsided. 


Noonim's  Case. — ^The  case  of  Mr.  Noooin,  which  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  Australia  in  1859,  may  probably  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
readers;  a  brief  statement  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  those  who  do  not 
remember  the  circumstances.  Noonin  received  a  blow  from  the  edge  of  a 
sharp  axe  which  severed  the  os  frontis  and  parietal  bones  to  the  length  of 
five  inches  by  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth,  the  whole  of  which,  with 
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tiie  brain  included  in  this  space,  and  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  or  more,  was 
remored  by  the  blow.  The  position  of  the  wound  is  near  midway  of  the 
median  line  and  a  line  parallel  thereto,  and  extending  through  the  temporal 
ridge,  and  marked  anteriorly  by  a  line  two  inches  above  the  nasal  tuberosity 
md  extendicg  in  a  horizontal  course  to  the  region  of  the  sqamous  suture  on 
the  right  side.  The  axe  also  entered  the  right  shoulder  near  the  mner  edge  of 
the  tcromion  process.  Afffither  blow  from  the  axe  penetrated  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  on  the  left  side,  through  which  the  air  entered  and  was  expelled 
for  several  weeks.  Tolerably  severe  injuries.  The  amount  of  brain  lost  and 
collected,  and  preserved  in  alcohol,  weighs  at  this  time  three  ounces.  It  is 
DOW  seventeen  months  since  the  injury  was  received,  and  when  we  saw  the 
nbject  of  this  note,  April  13th,  he  had  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  fac- 
ulties ;  his  memory  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired,  vision  and  hearing 
perfect,  special  nor  general  sensation  is  in  no  way  disturbed  so  far  as  we  could 
discover  in  conversing  with  him  a  full  hour ;  he  reads  small  print  easily,  nnd 
is  not  more  fatigued  from  this  exercise  than  most  persons.  Appetite  good, 
and  nutrition  well  performed ;  he  looks  as  though  he  enjoyed  general  good 
health.  He  recently  performed  a  voyage  from  Australia  to  this  port,  but  he 
is  not  improved  by  the  trip ;  the  motion  of  the  vessel  produced  most  unpleas- 
ant cerebral  symptoms  with  him.  He  was  attended  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  and 
Kendiootis,  the  latter  a  Grecian. 


Spina-Bifida. — 'llie  case  mentioned  in  our  last  number  under  care  of  Dr. 
DoQglas,  and  which  we  left  on  March  25th,  has  been  steadily  advancing  in 
the  reparative  process  of  the  mischief.  On  the  9th  of  April  the  lower  ex- 
tremities manifested  some  indications  of  motion ;  on  the  12th  the  movements 
of  the  legs  and  feet  were  under  the  control  of  volition,  and  were  flexed  and 
extended  in  a  marked  degree  on  the  slightest  irritation.  A  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  had  taken  place,  which  under  treatment  soon  subsided ; 
from  this  time  till  the  14th,  the  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  before 
had  been  gradually  diipinishing,  exhibited  some  sign  of  swelling,  and  fluctu- 
ation was  again  percepiible  in  about  one-eighth  part  of  its  surface  and  on  its 
ioperior  aspect ;  pressure  upon  the  tumor  now  did  not  induce  spasm  as  be- 
fore, but  the  infant  still  manifested  signs  of  uneasiness  when  it  was  applied. 

Smce  the  25th  of  March  the  head  has  presented  no  symptoms  of  increase 
in  the  eflusion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  much 
less  obtuseness  in  the  senM>rial  functions,  which  would  lead  us  to  the  inference 
that  whatever  there  remained  of  the  abnormal  quantity  of  fluid  within  the 
carity  of  the  cranium  was  bemg  gradually  removed.  The  infant  has  ceased 
fomiting  its  food,  and  nurses  easily  and  plentifldly. 

April  14th  the  tumor  was  again  injected  as  before,  and  the  solution  re- 
tained for  five  minutes ;  on  pressing  out  the  injected  fluid,  the  protuberant 
part  of  the  tumor  became  flaccid,  and  the  child  went  off*  into  a  quiet  sleep. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  to-day,  the  patient  squalled  lustily,  and 
twisted  and  threw  its  body  and  legs  about  rather  too  strongly  for  comfort  or 
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our  conyeDience ;  which,  at  may  be  seen  from  our  prenoui  article,  prcaeBto 
a  different  state  of  affairs  than  before  existed. 


Opsutionb  on  the  Iuac. — ^Dr.  Hammond  tied  the  common  iliac  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  in  February ;  secondary  haemorrhage  superrened,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  after  the  operation. 

At  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  external  iliac  wvs  tied  for  aneurism  of  the 
profunda,  on  the  20th  of  April,  by  Dr.  Maxwell  Patient  died  on  tbe  eighth 
day  afterwards. 

At  the  same  hospital,  the  external  iliac  was  also  tied  by  the  same  open- 
tor  on  the  Ist  of  April,  for  femoral  aneurism.  The  patient  died  on  the  foortk 
day. 

Bbomide  of  Iodine. — Since  our  last  issue  we  have  used  this  remedy  in  three 
cases  of  T^  mild  diphtheria,  and  it  has  answered  our  expectations.  In  one 
case,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  both  tonsils  were  spotted  merely  with 
membranous  exudation,  the  remedy  was  applied  with  a  pencil  brush  to  the 
parts ;  on  the  following  evening  the  spots  had  disappeared ;  he  took  the  bro- 
mide in  the  proportions  named,  (3  drops  to  1  oz.  syrup,)  during  the  day. 
The  other  two  cases  were  infants,  and  the  remedy  was  diluted  to  suit  their 
age ;  its  effects  on  these  were  kind. 


EpiSTAXia. — ^About  three  wedu  since  we  were  called  to  a  laborer  on  SteuaA 
Street,  to  stop  a  Tiolent  nose-bleed.  At  the  time  we  saw  him  he  had  bees 
bleeding  for  nineteen  houn,  with  juvt  intermission  enough  for  the  system  to 
rally  from  each  bleeding  only  to  commence  again.  The  pulse  was  small  and 
rapid,  (130,)  the  surface  anemiated,  and  no  veins  visible  on  any  part  of  the 
body ;  the  lips  were  white ;  an  attempt  at  motion  nearly  induced  syncope. 
The  clot  was  separated  from  the  nostrils,  and  those  passages  thoroughly 
opened ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  fresh  heBmorrhage  followed.  The  do*- 
trils  were  injected  with  a  strong  solution  of  Monsel's  salt,  and,  as  anticipated^ 
it  did  not  check  the  flow  of  blood  except  for  a  few  momexits;  wenow  applied 
the  salt  in  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  bleeding  parts,  when  the  hcemor- 
rhage  was  immediately  and  permanently  controlled  by  the  one  application 
onVf,  We  saw  the  patient  at  ten  o'clock  that  night,  four  hours  after  the 
application  of  the  salt  for  the  first  time,  and  no  disposition  to  hemorrhage 
presenting,  we  left  hhn  for  the  night.  On  the  following  morning  the  nostrils 
were  again  cleared  firom  the  hard  ferruginons  coagula,  and  no  luemorrfaage 
ensued ;  a  fresh  portion  of  salt  was,  hoiever,  applied  as  a  preventive  to  fi^ 
ther  bleeding.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of 
the  bleeding,  but  the  patient  was  still  weak  fh>m  the  excessive  loss  of  blood 
which  he  had  sustained ;  had  the  salt  been  applied  in  the  commencement, 
the  hemoRhage  would  probably  have  been  promptly  arrested.    We  have 
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jet  to  record  the  first  iDstanc^  of  a  failurt  to  arrest  this  and  after  bleedings 
when  this  remedy  is  rightly  applied,  and  Is  at  the  same  time  properly  pre- 
pared. 

SUSPESSIGH  AND  ReESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LACTEAL   SECBSnON.-^M.  de 

Boseville,  of  Paris,  has  published  in  the  Gazette  dt$  Hopitaux,  the  history 
of  a  case  of  the  disappearance  of  the  milk  in  consequence  of  mammary  ab- 
leess,  and  the  reestablishment  of  that  seeretioii  by  eontinued  eltotrimtion. 
It  is  looked  npon  as  a  rather  remarkable  incident. 

We  hare  recently  treated  a  troublesome  ease  of  this  character,  which 
had  been  standing  for  months,  and,  under  the  use  of  cod  lirer  oil  and  glucose 
alone,  not  only  cured  the  abscess  but  reestablished  the  mammary  secretion. 
We  did  not  eoosider  it  a  remarkable  case  at  the  time,  but  it  is  doubtftil  now 
how  long  it  may  be  befoffe  we  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  wonder. 

The  VoiniiNO  of  Pksonanct.— Dr.  Twner,  of  Petmbiurg,  ¥••,  has  ad- 
naeed  the  doctrine  that  this  unpleasant  symptom  arises  from  a  paucity  of 
blood  on  the  brain.  His  hypothesis  eerlainly  has  some  reaaonable  features* 
sod  it  desenres  fturther  inrestigation.  We  hope  Dr.  Turner  will  follow  up 
his  suggestions  by  direct  experiments;  they  are  fiilly  worthy  of  eaniMMied 
efforts. 


Death  of  Db.  Adams. — ^Another  profesmonal  brother  has  lost  his  life  in  his 
effivts  to  save  that  of  his  patient.  Dr.  Adams,  of  Boston,  in  attempting  to 
Ksnscttate  a  sinking  patient,  with  membranous  angina  of  the  throat,  by  in- 
flating the  lungs  of  the  sufiierer  from  his  own  lips,  contracted  the  disease 
of  the  patient  and  died  firom  its  effects.  The  malady  developed  itself  on  the 
wcond  day  after  the  operation,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  sixth. 


Shall-Pox. — ^During  January  and  February  of  this  year  there  have  been 
about  forty  cases  of  Uiis  disease  in  this  city,  from  which  we  can  learn  of  but 
four  deaths  resulting.  We  believe  the  city  now  free  of  the  contagion,  and 
will  probably  remain  so  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer. 


Agcte  Morbus  Briohtil — At  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  the  wards  of 
Prof.  Hughes  Bennett,  there  have  been  several  cases  of  this  disease  in  the 
scute  form ;  the  principal  remedy  applied  in  the  treatment  has  been  the  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa,  under  the  action  of  which  the  patients  have  done  remark- 
ably well 

PimifQ  from  Small-Pox. — ^A  plaster  prepared  as  follows : — ^ainci  carbonas, 
parts  3 ;  zinci  oxydum,  parts  1 ;  oleum  amygdala  q.s.  to  niake  a  soft  mass. 
Tlus  plaster  applied  to  the  face  diminishes  the  distress  and  prevents  the 
aarkkg  from  the  pustules. 
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Alcohol  and  its  Test. — ^The  experimoiU  of  Lallemande  on  this  agent  are 
founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the  vapor  of  alcohol  reduces  chromic  add ;  it 
is  easily  shown  by  passing  the  breath,  or  the  Tapor  of  perspiration  from  any 
part  of  the  body,  through  a  solution  of  bichromate  potassa  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Reduction  of  an  Old  Dislocation. — ^Dr.  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  (Gravesend,)  recently  reduced  a  disdocation  of  the  humerus 
of  eleven  years'  standing.  Perfect  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  arm  was  the 
result ;  so  says  the  American  Medical  Monthly. 


Stahlman's  Tongue  Spatula. — ^From  Mr.  Church's  description,  and  the 
plate  representing  this  instrument,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  just  such  an 
article  as  has  been  required  for  a  long  Ume,  not  only  in  laryngoscopy,  but 
also  all  those  little  operations  about  the  throat  we  are  so  often  called  upon 
to  perform.  They  are  manufoctured  by  Tiemann,  in  New  York,  and  we  hope 
his  agent  here  (Wakelee)  will  order  some  for  this  country.  With  this  in- 
strument we  think  there  can  be  no  trouble  in  dispensing  with  that  frequent 
annoyance,  the  tongue,  in  such  cases. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
Su  fhe  annexed  Letter  qfthe  late  John  W.  Francis. 


SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SGIENCeS, 

C0M?RI8INO  THE  ESSENTIALLY 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraUhwaUt's  Retrospect^  Rankdng^s  Mitmet,  The  London,  Dttblin,  Edin- 

burgh  Medical  Joumali.    IVtnck,  (hrman,  and  other  Continental 

Medical  PtriodicaUy  oommendng  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respectiTe 
merits  in  new  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  of  medical 
LITERATURE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from 
emiinent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  wiU  contain  about 
300  octaTo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  **  The  Epitome*' 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  oonTenience  of  binding  under  the 
respectiye  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Sureery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

To  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D. — ^Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lalK>rs  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
itted  to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  '*  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
<*  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,''  to  be  derived  firom  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
'<  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowled^  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  tlie 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifierence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— your  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  ULD. 
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From  the  St  LoaU  Medical  aid  Balneal  Joarnal. 
Letter  from  Dr.  8.  PoUak. 


AH  ITINERANCY  TO  AND  THBOUOH  SOilE  OB  THE  HOSPITALS  OP  PARIS. 


Pabis,  Dec.  16, 1860. 

Correspondents  from  abroad  have  been  iq  the  habit  of  writing  out  or 
reporting  lectures,  or  some  interesting  operation,  which  are  usually  found  in 
the  medical  journals.  To  report  a  lecture  requires  more  than  ordinary  skill. 
Flew  of  us  understand  or  speak  French  well  enough  to  take  notes  verbally, 
even  if  we  could  write  sufficiently  fast.  We  must  trust  greatly  to  memory. 
Then  justice  is  hardly  ever  done  to  the  lecturer.  One  word  added  or  de« 
docted  from  what  the  lecturer  really  said,  may  change  his  meaning  entirely. 
Whenever  you  find  a  faithful  report  of  a  Parisian  lecture,  take  it  for  granted 
it  is  a  mere  translation  from  a  journaL 

The  Parisian  hospitals,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Laribomere,  are 
certainly  the  poorest  looking  establishments  imaginable.  But  for  the  most 
perfect  system  of  discipline  and  order,  and  the  most  exemplary  organization, 
It  would  be  impossible  to  attain  good  results. 

The  hospitals  of  Paris,  though  founded  at  different  epochs,  by  kings, 
princes,  ecclesiastics,  or  rich  men,  and  for  a  long  time  managed  acc(»rding  to 
their  own  constitutions  and  by-laws,  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  have, 
since  the  revolution  of  1789  been  centralized  and  brought  under  one  admin* 
istnUion.  The  present  organization,  however,  dates  &om  the  10th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1849.  It  is  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Literior,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine.  The  Board  consists  of  a  President 
and  a  Boiurd  of  Council — the  members  of  which  are  taken  from  nearly  all 
dasbes  of  sodety  in  Paris.  One  third  of  the  members  go  out  every  two 
years.     It  is  known  under  the  name  of  <*  L'Admimstration  generale  de 
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I'ttsistance  publiqne  a  Paris."  Sixteen  hospitala,  general  and  apecial,  neai^ 
at  many  dispensaries,  medical  schools,  institations  for  the  blind,  the  de^ 
mute,  and  the  insane,  are  all  under  its  charge,  it  is  the  most  extensive  and 
most  complete  hospital  organization  extant  Most  of  these  charitv  hospitals 
oontain  pay  and  graiuUout  patients.  A  polyclinic  is  held  in  atl  of  them, 
where  out-<loor  patients  receive  medical  advice  and  medicines  without  charge. 
The  number  of  patients  at  these  cantuU^ums  gnUuUes  is  fabulous,  but  not 
more  so  than  tne  trifling  expense  at  which  they  are  conducted.  A  most 
important  lesson  is  to  be  Teamed  here  on  that  score.  The  access  to  the  hos- 
pitals is  very  restricted  for  visitors.  Even  physicians  must  present  them- 
selves fii^t  to  the  directors  of  each  hospital,  and  for  two  of  them,  the  Low^ 
cine  and  the  MaUmiU,  it  requires  an  especial  permission  from  l^e  DirwUnr 
General. 

A  written  application,  stating  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Minister  resident,  must  be  made.  This  I  did,  and  our  amiable 
Minister,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Faulkner,  readily  affixed  his  name  to  it  The  per- 
mission was  at  once  granted.  I  also  applied  for  books,  pamphlets,  and 
reports,  relative  to  the  ^  Administration  generale  de  Tassistance  publique," 
which  were  at  once  given  me — fifteen  volumes  of  most  invaluable  matter, 
from  which  our  Board  of  Health  might  derive  many  useful  and  important 
hints. 

So  much  as  a  preliminary — now  for  the  visits.  I  be^n  with  la  CkarUe 
in  the  rue  Jacohf  it  being  nearest  to  my  home.  An  old  dmgy-looking  house, 
with  494  beds,  247  males  and  247  females.  The  physicians  en  chef  are : 
Piorry,  Bouillaud,  Briquet,  Nonat,  Pelletan  and  Beau.  Some  of  them  are 
great  lights.  The  surgeons,  Velpeau  and  Malgaigne,  are  celebrities.  The 
veteran  surgeon  Velpeau  is  on  tne  decline,  on  account  of  great,  age.  His 
tMc,  though  numerously  attended,  is  not  profitable.  He  is  followed  by  a 
corps  of  twenty-four  internes  and  extemes — white-apron  men — ^who  neoe«- 
aanly  occupy  t&e  first  place  around  the  bed.  Neither  students  nor  visitors 
can  get  near  it  Of  course,  aeeifi^  is  a  rarity,  if  not  anSmpossibility.  Vel- 
peau speaks  now  so  low  that  even  hearing  becomes  difficult  Follow  him  in 
the  amphitheatre,  the  same  difficulty  exists  there ;  I  saw  hun  operate  twice, 
and  do  not  care  to  attend  him  agam.  The  day  of  his  greatness  is  passed. 
His  obstinacy  in  absolutely  resisting  every  progress  in  science,  in  which  he 
was  not  immediately  instrumental,  renders  him  exceedingly  unpopular.  His 
resignation  is  anxiously  looked  for. 

M.  Malgaigne's  clinic  is  followed  by  none.  He  is  absolutely  forsaken  at 
the  sick-bed.  He  never  operates^  he  only  lectures.  As  a  lecturer  on  **  oper- 
ations et  appareils,''  he  has  no  equal ;  he  is  certainly  the  most  brilliant  and 
popular  in  Paris.  It  is  strange  that  he  who  speaks  so  well  about  operations, 
and  who  has  invented  so  many  instruments,  and  criticises  and  rejects  so 
many  more  should  never  venture  to  perform  an  operation.  His  lectures  at 
the  Ecole  de  Medicine,  from  four  to  five  o'clock,  are  immediately  preceded 
by  Monsieur  Ouillot  on  Pathologic  Medicale — an  intolerable  6ore— who 
walks  up  and  down  on  his  rostrum,  talking  to  himself,  not  noticing  his 
hearers,  if  there  be  any,  who  are  talking,  laughing,  smoking,  throwing  fil- 
berts at  each  other  and  at  him.  He  closes  precisely  at  four,  under  hisses 
and  yells,  and  cries  oiVavocai!  Vavocat! !  In  the  meantime  the  hall  com- 
mences filling,  until  it  is  replete  to  overflowing.  Magaigne  comes,  and  is 
received  with  shouts  of  applause.  He  at  once  s:arts  off  **  m  a  gallant  style." 
He  speaks  extempore,  is  extremely  eloquent,  at  once  satirical  and  witty.  He 
keeps  the  audience  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement  and  hilarity.  His  man- 
ners are  theatrical.  One  feels  as  if  being  rather  with  a  satirist  than  a  teacher 
of  serious  subjects.  He  entertains,  he  amuses ;  but  certainly  does  not  teach. 
The  hearers  come  in  for  recreation,  but  not  for  edification.  I  have  yet  to 
earn  what  is  the  good  of  his  lectures.    Whether  we  know  the  whcle 
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annory  of  sorgery  of  by-^one  days  or  not,  adds  Tery  little  to  onr  skill ;  cut- 
len  get  rich  by  it,  bat  surgeons  are  not  wiser,  and  patients  not  better.  The 
ehair  of  Malgai^e  might  be  readily  aboUshed. 

At  La  Chante,  Piorry  attends  chiefly  to  the  chest  diseases,  and  Nonat  to 
the  women.  Erery  Thtursday  he  holds  a  conftdtation  gratwU  for  out-door 
women.  Not  less  than  fifty  present  themselves,  who  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, examined  by  the  fpeemum.  Such  aj)a8e  of  an  instrument,  and  such 
brutal  inefficient  treatment,  I  never  thought  possible.  His  diagnosis  is  as 
ttiMfn  as  his  treatment  is  stupid.  Woe  to  the  young  physician  who  would 
reeave  his  first  instruction  there.  Still  they  are  in  attendance  by  dozens. 
Whether  attracted  by  an  indelicate  curiosity,  or  because  they  really  believe 
BQch  can  be  learned,  I  can  not  say.  Certain  it  is,  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  tolerated  in  our  country,  and  should  be  repudiated  here. 
The  other  ehtfs  only  attend  to  their  wards,  each  having  several  internes  and 
externes  attached  to  his  service. 

The  next  hospital  I  saw  was  VHopUal  de  la  Faeulttef  where  I  only  at- 
tended a  few  times  with  Nelaton,  the  most  brilliant  surgeon  of  Paris.  He  it 
ai  handsome  as  he  is  intelligent,  and  as  agreeable  as  he  is  learned.  This 
bo^ital,  also,  is  absolutely  unworthy  of  Paris.  Nothing  but  the  interest 
afbrded,  and  information  acquired,  by  such  a  man  as  Nelaton,  would  induce 
me  or  others  to  visit  it.  His  clinic  is  excessively  crowded,  not  only  by  stu- 
dents but  old  practitioners.  His  internes  have  not  the  prerogative  of 
monopolizing  the  bedside.  Hence,  by  being  posted  about  the  interesting 
cases,  and  t&iitf  the  stand  in  time,  one  reaps  tne  full  benefit  of  that  man% 
obserration.  He  speaks  clearly,  loudly,  and  to  the  point  Following  him 
in  the  small,  ill-constructed  amphitheatre,  where  everjr  inch  of  ground  is 
oecupied  by  eager  and  attentive  usteners,  he  elucidates  in  a  most  felicitous, 
extremely  mstructive  manner,  the  cases  in  the  ward,  and  those  to  be  operat<^(Sv^ 
OD.  He  is  eminently  practical  and  philosophical,  and  never  fails  to.'^ave' 
TOO  without  a  perfectly  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  I  never  vA\\  forget 
nil  rtwumrks  on  abscesses  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  bones— -4)is  illus-' 
tradons  on  the  black-board ;  still  more  on  the  old  pathological  sp^mnenit ; 
and  then  the  operation,  with  the  trephine  on  the  humerus,  for  this  aJMase, 
which  not  only  verified  the  extremely  difiicult  diagnosis,  but  g^ave  unsp^^ 
able  relief  to  the  patient  I  could  not  do  justice  by  reporting  from  Bf 
memorandum  his  learned  remarks.  A  word  omittcl  would  be  an  irrepara-^  • 
bte  loss.  I  bought  his  work  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  at  your  disposaL 
He  alone  is  worth  a  visit  of  a  month  in  Paris,  not  only  for  the  surgeon  hut 
the  patfaoloetst  Such  men  as  Nelaton  give  eclat  to  an  age,  and  reputation 
to  a  medical  school  I  have  seen  operations  performed  as  well,  but  never 
saw  them  introduced  in  such  a  forcible,  clear  manner,  carrying  conviction  of 
his  views  and  acquiescence  in  his  proceeding  The  other  wards  of  the 
Facuitie  I  have  not  seen  yet ;  one  of  them  is  of  considerable  interest  I 
mean  the  ^  diniqut  (Taccoudusmtni^  under  Paul  Dubois.  I  will  refer  to  it 
OB  some  other  occasion. 

The  HtM  DUu  \b  the  oldest  hospital  in  Europe,  having  been  built  in 
660 ;  and  for  nearly  ten  centuries  it  was  the  only  hospital  of  Paris.  It  has 
610  beds ;  430  for  males,  380  for  females,  555  for  medical,  and  255  for 
•nrgical  cases.  It  is  a  most  inconvenient  institution,  being  built  on  both 
bai^  of  the  Seine,  with  the  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  pasitretU 
and  a  pont  voUnU.  The  service  there  is  very  difficult  A  total  removal  of 
the  bmlding  has  lonj^  been  spoken  o(  and  is  much  desired.  I  only  attended 
a  few  times  the  clinic  of  M.  Trousseau,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  profession, 
and  Uie  pride  of  Paris !  He  ia  a  very  handsome  man,  of  dignifiea  but  cour- 
teous demeanor.  Hm  clinique  is  not  in  the  least  better  attended  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  Men  already  high  in  the  profession  follow  him ;  for  he  is 
always  instmetiTe,  philosophical  and  agreeable.    The  crowd  is  too  large  to 
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profit  much  at  the  bedside,  «HlioQgli  1m  tpeaks  loudly.  The  lecture  room  10 
always  replete  to  OTerflowiog.  HU  true  ffreataess  is  at  onee  manifest  Hit 
Toice  is  beautiful ;  his  gestures  apropos ;  his  language  choice ;  his  emphams 
just  at  the  right  point ;  his  ideas  are  clear,  well  digested,  admirably  expressed 
and  oonTincingly  true.  These  truths  are  not  only  cooTeyed  by  sound  reason- 
ing, but  by  ocular  demonstratioo  on  pathological  objects. 

The  medical  clinics  are  not  quite  as  oonscientiously  conducted  in  Paris  aa 
in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  where  the  crucible,  the  test-tube,  the  microscope,  and 
other  physical  apparatus  are  constantly  brought  into  reqmsition ;  but  thej 
are  for  all  that  good.  As  diagnosticians,  they  need  fear  no  rival ;  but  their 
therapeutics  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  in  our  country.  E^enr  moment 
spent  in  studying  therapeutics  here  is  time  and  labor  lost.  Innnite  good 
might  be  derived  from  studying  and  imitating  their  admirable  and  rigid  sys- 
tem of  did,  which  certainly,  more  than  all  their  medicines,  effects  the  cuies. 
Their  nurses  are  usually  well  schooled  and  experienced,  not  the  first  beat 
**who  wants  a  place."  Their  intelligence  in  watching,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  numerous  irdemei  and  exUmea  for  obsenrine  and  rendering  im* 
mediate  aid,  cause  more  good  results  than  the  learned  clinical  treatment 
during  the  grand  risit.  Besides  Trousseau,  there  are  in  the  Hotel  l>ieu  the 
the  following  wudieins  en  dtef:  Rostan,  Fiedasmel,  Cuerard,  OrisoUe, 
LeffToux,  Horteloup,  Barth ;  and  the  surgeons  are  Laugier,  Jobert  de  Lam« 
balle,  Robert.  All  have  a  corps  of  udemes  and  exUmes  attached  to  thefr 
service.  The  ear^emet  are  those  who  have  completed  their  medical  studies, 
but  have  not  yet  graduated.  In  applying  for  an  appointment,  they  have  to 
make  a  concotirf  before  a  properly  constituted  board  of  examiners.  The 
best  of  those  examined  are  chosen.  The  appointment  is  for  not  less  than 
one,  nor  more  than  two  years.  They  do  the  minor  surgery  of  the  hospital, 
such  as  dressing  wounds,  cupping,  &*c  They  receive  six  hundred  francs  a 
year,  free  lodging  and  board.  Alter  having  been  an  exteme  for  more  than  a 
year,  he  must  make  another  conamrs  if  he  aspires  to  become  an  interne, 
who  does  all  the  medical  duties  of  the  hospital  in  the  absence  of  the  ^ef. 
The  appointment  does  not  exceed  five  years ;  they  must  change  ho^taia 
every  year  and  rank  according  to  seniority.  Their  appointments  are  the 
same  as  the  txiemee.  Wliat  an  immense  advantage  for  a  young  student  to 
receive  such  an  appointment !  While  on  duty  for  five  years,  tney  prepare 
'  for  the  final  rigorous  examination  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.D.,  sa  Of 
course,  there  must  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  requirements  here  and  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Salpetriere  is  only  remaikable  for  its  enormous  aze,  occupying  not 
less  than  90  arpens  of  ground,  mostly  covered  with  buildings.  There  are 
4369  beds ;  of  which  3048  are  for  aged  females,  and  1321  for  the  insane 
females.  There  are  no  males  in  the  Salpetriere.  With  the  attendants  and 
officers  there  are  5800  persons  in  the  institution— quite  a  respectable  sixed 
town ;  the  food  for  all  these  is  prepared  in  one  kOmtn,  which  is  really  not 
much  larger  than  many  of  our  hotel  kitchens.  The  laundry  is  also  a  most 
interesting  department ;  for  they  not  only  do  the  washing  for  the  large  popu- 
lation of  the  Salpetriere,  but  also  for  three  more  hospitals,  namely,  the 
Charite,  Hotel  Dieu,  and  Beaujon.  An  army  of  femioines  stand  around  the 
inunense  basins  of  running  water,  doing  the  work  not  half  as  well,  and  not 
one-eighth  as  £ast,  as  one  of  our  washing-machines  would  do  it.  Howeyer, 
Parisians  are  very  slow  to  adopt  tbinss  from  abroad. 

The  physicians  en  chef  are,  for  the  medical  department :  Caxalis,  Ridi 
ard.  For  the  insane :  Fabret,  Mitivie,  Lelur,  Trelat,  Baillarger,  (the  firbt 
and  last  eminent  psychiatrists,  and  proprietors  of  large  asylums  for  paying 
insane.)  The  surgeon  is  M.  Follin,  quite  a  prominent  surgeon  and  oculist. 
He  gives  every  Saturday  a  free  course  of  lectures  on  the  ophthahnosoope, 
with  demonatratioDS  with  a  large  sixed  instrument    They  are  well  attended. 
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■Dfl  quite  ioitnietiTe.    Material  in  of  ooune  abandant    The  dianges  in  the 
iDterif«r  of  the  eye  of  affed  people  can  nowhere  be  better  studied. 

The  BopikU  du  Mtdi^  with  336  beds,  all  for  maleft,  is  only  for  venertai 
diseatet.  This  was  the  theatre  of  the  immortal  Ricord  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  ceatunr.  Ht  ia  ihert  no  more.  He  baa  rtngntd  his  office  as  one  of  the 
nirgeons  of  the  MidL  According  to  law,  hospital  ph^^sicians  must  withdraw 
St  65,  and  hospital  surgeons  at  60  years  of  age.  It  is  thought  the  hand  is 
aot  steady  aft^  that  period  of  life.  But  it  is  strange,  profttsors  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  position  for  life ;  else  Velpeau  would  hare  had  to  with- 
draw long  since.  Ricord  is  near,  but  not  quite,  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
withdrew  sooner,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  nis  prestige  of  being 
the  inCallible  oracle  in  venereal  diseases.  Since  he  was  forced  to  acknow* 
ledge  his  defeat  by  the  German  syphilographs,  his  temper  has  become 
soaimi,  and  he  goes  to  medical  reunions  no  more.  His  admurers  will  give 
him  a  banquet  at  the  Louvre  on  the  20th  instant.  There  were  always  three 
tk^i  at  the  Medi— one  medical,  Puche ;  and  two  surgical,  Ricord  and  Cul^ 
lener.  The  latter  has  taken  Ricord's  place,  and  Cusco  is  his  successor,  a 
farilUant  young  surgeon,  who  is  rapidly  stepping  into  the  popularity  and 
practice  of  Rioord.  The  latter  has  published  a  **  Fareweir  work  on  Chan- 
oe;  the  first  edition  has  been  exhausted  as  fast  as  issued.  However,  I  got 
s  copy.  A  few  months'  sojourn  at  the  Midi  will  familiarize  a  person  per- 
iectljr  with  syphilis  in  males,  and  also  with  the  different,  almost  con- 
tiadi3tory,  view^  and  treatment  of  (he  respective  chefs,  I  will  have  occasion 
to  explain  and  aubstantia^e  the  last  assertion.  Whether  they  are  here  more 
SQoeessful  in  treatment  than  we  are  In  the  United  States,  I  can  not  say. 
They  certabily  oug^t  to  be ;  for  they  are  not  sparing  in  bold  and  most  extra- 
oidiiiary  meaos,  which  in  private  or  even  hospital  practice  in  the  United 
States  would  not  be  feasible. 

The  HopUal  de  Lourcine,  with  276  beds,  is  the  hospital  for  venereal 
iiemales.  hiot  even  physicians  are  admitted,  except  with  an  especial  per- 
miesioQ  from  the  Direetuer  GeneraL  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters 
of  CoDpeasion,  a  religious  order.  The  wr^ched  inmates  leave  the  institu- 
tion, not  unfrequently,  not  only  cured  but  reformed.  The  medicin  en  chefiM 
LaiUer;  surgeons.  Ad.  Ouerin  and  Ad.  Richards,  the  last  one  a  rising  star, 
•beady  before  the  world  as  the  author  of  many  works  on  the  natural 
Miencea.  He  has  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  distinguished  father,  the 
botanist  and  pathological  anatomist ;  he  bids  fair  to  succeed.  He  is  most 
courteous  and  communicative,  (a  virtue  in  which  the  Parisian  chefs  do  not 
aboioid.)  I  will  hereafter  mention  some  of  his  new  views  and  treatment  of 
syphilis.  In  the  Lourcine,  the  sureeon  does  not  go  round  to  visit,  but  be 
taxes  his  seat  in  a  small  well-lighted  room.  The  damsels  come  in,  as  they 
sre  called,  are  placed  on  a  well  arrancfed  couch  before  the  light,  and  are  at 
once  speadateal  a  new  word,  but  fufiy  conveys  the  meaning.  A  crop  of 
tenereal  vegetations — condj'lomata — as  large  as  a  cabbage  head,  were  clipped 
off  with  aci»8ors,  touched  with  the  Vienna  caustic,  and  sent  awa),  not  rejoic- 
iog,  but  screaming ;  he  thinks  cured  both  of  the  disease  and  vice.  No  other 
ftaudies  are  um£  Vaginitis  and  the  accompanying  blennorrhoea  is  treated 
hy  tamponing  with  balls  of  raw  cotton,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  equal  parts 
ot  tannin  and  glycerine.  I  was  assured  that  of  all  remedies  tried  there  for 
that  stubborn  malady,  this  has  proved  the  most  effectual  I  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy  i  I  have  used  it  long  ago,  only  taking 
one  part  tannin  to  eight  of  glycerine,  and  always  with  better  results  than  any 
other  remedy.  As  a  general  rule,  there  are  very  few  medicines  given  in 
sjrphilis  either  at  the  Midi  or  Lourcine.  Diet  and  bathing  seem  to  be  the 
main  stay.  Before  I  leave  this  city,  I  will  take  a  private  course  in  these 
two  instil  a  taons,  and  will  be  able  to  Sring  home  some  items  which  books  do 
MtttlL 
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The  Maison  eT^ceouehewutU  or  Matemitie,  pf  530  beds,  is,  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  not  accessible  except  by  an  especial  permit  from  the  Direeteur 
Oenwd.  The  medicin  en  chef  is  Delpech,  and  the  surgeons  Danyau  and 
Beraud.  ^  The  sagefemme  en  chef  is  Mad.  Alliot. 

This  is  not  only  a  hospital  for  par  urient  women,  but  also  a  school  for 
midwives,  there  being  owr  150  in  attendance,  who  receive  a  most  thorough 
French  education  ;  a  perfect  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  female  organs  of  generation ;  of  the  process  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  &c ;  of  pathology  they  learn  enough  to  know  when  such  a  con- 
dition occurs,  so  as  to  demand  medical  aid.  They  are  required  to  complete 
a  two  years'  constant  sojourn,  and  to  do  all  the  menial  duties  needful  aboat 
a  parturient  woman ;  have  to  become  gardes  maladies,  and  each,  in  turn, 
superintends  the  whole  process  of  accouchement.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred births  are  averagea  every  year.  Their  opportunities  for  learning  are 
therefore  excellent.  Lectures  are  daily  given  by  Beraud  and  Mad.  Alliot, 
who  is  not  only  a  skillful  accoucheuse,  hut  an  uncommonly  fluent,  clear 
teacher,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  good  excellent  woman.  I  met  an 
American  lady  from  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Clevelcnd,  there,  who  evidently  has 
seen  better  days,  but  now  studies  midwifery,  with  a  view  of  practicing  in 
Philadelphia.  Mad.  Alliot  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Philadelphia  ladies  may  theretore  feel  at  ease. 

I  witnessed  an  accouehemerU  force  by  forceps,  rapidly  and  successfully 
terminated  by  Danyau.  On  removing  the  placenta  and  examining  the 
membranes,  a  perfectly  round  hole,  as  if  made  oy  a  bullet,  was  found  on  the 
part  nearest  the  fundus  uteri.  On  inquiry  of  the  mother,  she  stated  that 
she  had  been  wet  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  testation.  There  must 
have  been  a  stillicidium  amnii  going  on,  and  had  the  nole  been  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  membranes,  the  amniotic  fluid  v^ould  have  escaped  entirely  and 
abortion  have  resulted.  Danyau,  a  man  of  70,  and  40  years  in  service, 
mentioned  this  to  be  the  third  case  on  record. 

The  Maiermte  is  ill  constructed,  the  rooms  low,  badly  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  yet  they  hardly  ever  have  an  epidemic  there.  As  a  maUmiU 
it  is  smaller  than  that  in  Berlin,  and  of  course  not  one  half  the  size  of  that 
in  Vienna.  It  is  a  pity  that  physicians  are  excluded ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  praiseworthy  for  respecting  the  delicacy  and  privacy  so  needful 
to  parturient  women. 

The  Hopital  de  Lartboisiere,  of  612  beds,  equally  divided  for  males  and 
females,  but  408  for  medical  and  204  for  surgical  cases.  This  is  the  newest 
and  the  only  handsome  hospital  in  Paris.  It  is  built  in  perfect  imitation  (^ 
^he  Hopital  SL  Jean  in  Brussels.  It  consists  of  six  pavilions,  separated  by 
small  gardens,  and  all  six  connected  by  an  arcade.  Each  pavihon  is  three 
stories  high,  each  story  being  one  large  hall.  Of  course,  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  secure  ample  light  and  air,  and  looks  very  cheerful  and  pleasant 
The  medicins  en  chef  are :  Pidoux,  Tardien,  Herard,  Moissenet,  Oulmont, 
and  Duplay ;  the  surgeons  are  Voillemier  and  Chassaignac.  Monday  is  the 
operating  day  with  the  latter,  and  I  regularly  attend  him ;  for  he  is  racy, 
original,  bold,  and  uncommonly  instructive.  Chassaignac  has  an  ecrojo- 
mania.  In  most  instances  where  other  surgeons  use  a  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment he  uses  the  ecraseur.  Tumors  are  not  touched  with  anything  else.  I 
saw  him  operate  on  three  persons,  each  with  a  double  fis:ula  m  ano,  through 
which  a  tube  de  drainage  was  passed ;  he  attached  a  thread  to  the  tube, 
drew  it  through  the  fistula,  and  with  the  same  thread  the  end  of  the  chains 
of  the  ecraseurs  (2)  was  drawn  through,  both  worked  at  once,  and  both  the 
fistulse  divided  at  once,  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood ;  no  dressing  was 
made  nor  required ;  the  patients  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  A  cardnomu 
of  the  rectum  as  large  as  a  child's  head  was  removed  in  the  same  way* 
leaving  a  most  awful  gaping  wound ;  no  blood  escaped,  and  the  wound 
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k  beafing  kindly.  I  might  multiply  cates,  but  they  are  not  new  to  an^  one. ' 
Bat  he  has  has  another  new  hobby,  which  he  rides  to  death,  upon  which  he 
recently  published  two  large  volume* — his  tube  de  drmnagey  wnich  he  uses 
in  all  cases  where  a  suppurative  inflammation  is  established  or  desired  to  be 
aiaintained.  It  consists  of  small  india-rubber  tubes,  perforated  with  numer- 
ous round  holes,  which  are  drawn  through  an  inflamea  organ  by  means  of  a 
trocar,  as  we  would  a  seton,  and  there  left.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beau- 
tilul  immediate  results  af  er  such  simple  and  most  rational  treatment.  The 
tubes  do  not  cause  irritation.  By  their  use  mammary  abscesses  have  lost  all 
their  gravity  and  terror.  The  remedy  is  cheap,  easily  applicable,  and  should 
be  in  every' practitioner's  pocket,  as  it  certainly  will  be  in  less  than  a  year. 
This  and  the  treatment  of  fractures  with  g3rpsum  exclusively,  and  never  with 
splints,  are  the  two  greatest  discoveries  I  have  met  with  in  Europe,  and  they 
are  perfectly  worthy  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  Hopital  SairU  Louis  has  853  beds ;  524  for  males,  329  for  females ; 
647  for  medical,  196  for  surgical  cases.  This  is  exclusively  for  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  world  has  no  other  like  it.  In  no  form  does  disease  appear 
more  horribly  disgusting  than  in  the  uncountable  and  unaccountable  forms 
of  skin  diseases.  The  medtcins  en  chef  are  Bazin,  Cazenave,  Hardy,  De- 
ver^c,  Gibei^t,  Hillairet  The  three  first  are  celebrities  of  no  mean  order. 
Their  works  are  standard :  their  classification  is  about  the  same  as  Willan 
and  Bateman,  and  their  treatment,  even  if  better,  is  not  more  successful  than 
ours,  except  in  the  management  of  la  gale  or  the  itch.  One  half  of  the 
piticnts  coming  to  the  consuUaiions  gratuiies  are  affected  with  the  gale. 
The  furrow  through  which  the  acarus  might  have  made  his  entry  is  sought 
after,  and  if  it  is  found  it  establishes  the  character  of  the  malady  beyond 
Question.  The  patient  is  told  to  come  back  on  Saturday,  the  great  rutibing 
day,  and  he  will  be  cured  in  two  hours.  On  that  day,  all  the  diseases  that 
have  accumulated  during  the  week  present  themselves,  and  the  following 
process  is  gone  through  with :  1.  Huobing  the  whole  body  for  half  an  hour 
with  strong  black  soap.  2.  Bathing  in  warm  water  another  half  hour.  3. 
Then  rubbed  with  an  ointment  consisting  of  sublimed  sulphur,  1-6,  sub-carb. 
potass,  1-12,  lard  1  part,  for  another  half  hour.  I  am  told  that  not  once  in 
a  thousand  cases  does  a  relapse  occur.  It  is  a  curious  burlesque  sight  to 
see  one  hundred  naked  men  or  women  rubbing  themselves  or  each  other ;  to 
see  them  ^  in  covered  with  itch,  and  come  out  cured.  Any  parasitocidal 
remedy  might  do  the  same — hence  turpentine,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic, 
red  precipitate,  &c.,  would  answer,  without  so  much  ado,  and  without  danger 
to  the  patients.  I  do  not  admire  their  treatment  half  as  well  as  Uebra's  in 
Vienna.  However,  I  will  familiarize  myself  with  it.  I  go  there  every  morn- 
ing from  eight  to  eleven,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  January  1st.  I 
dare  say,  in  advance,  that  their  practice  would  not  be  feasible  with  us ;  two- 
thirds  of  the  patients  would  be  better  out  than  in. 

I  will  close  by  briefly  referring  to  the  eye  clinic  of  Desmarres,  which  I 
am  attending  daily  from  twelve  to  three.  This  is  not  a  hospital,  but  a  pri- 
vate dispensary  of  M.  Desmarres,  the  first  oculist  of  Paris.  From  250  to 
300  present  themselves  daily.  The  order  observed  is  the  following:  1. 
Tboae  to  be  cauterized,  and  with  lacrymal  fistulse.  2.  The  children.  3. 
New  cases.  4.  lliose  to  be  operated  upon.  5.  Those  who  have  been 
operated  upon.  6.  Ophthalmoscopic  inspection.  Nos.  1,  2  &  5  are  gone 
thniugh  wiUi  at  the  rate  of  four  in  a  minute ;  with  the  others  more  time  has 
to  be  taken.  The  clinic  is  chiefly  conducted  by  Desmarres  fils,  a  most 
promising,  brilliant,  and  already  prominent  youne  man,  in  presence  of 
DcMnarres  pere,  who  watches  lovingly  his  nopeful  son.  It  is  incredi- 
ble with  what  promptness  and  exactness  he  diagnosticates,  and  with  what 
S»xterity  and  safety  he  performs  all  minor  operations.  I  asked  him  once, 
"*  Cbmmenl  pouvez  vou$  Jaire  le  diagnostiqvef  sans  regrrder  le  maladef* 
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'*  Je  laJUnrt,^  I  nnel]  it,  wtt  hit  aniwer.  It  almost  appears  so.  As  soon 
as  one  approaches,  he  calls  out  to  the  registenng  clerk  the  diag:nosis  and 
treatment,  or  orders  him  in  the  oi)erating  room,  or  in  the  dark  room  for  the 
ophthahnoscope.  This  department  is  superintended  by  Dr.  Qolienowsky,  a 
fole,  long  vitn  Desmarres.  The  old  gentleman  performs  all  operations  in 
a  most  graceful  and  skillful  manner.  Five  to  six  operations  daily,  especially 
Mondavs,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  Thursday  u  devoted  exclusiTely  to 
the  opthalmoscope.  Graffs  clinic  u  more  brilliant,  but  not  so  large  as  that 
of  Desmarres.  He  is  eminently  practical  and  philosophical,  like  nim.  He 
is  a  double  millionaire,  and,  like  him  has  a  practice  of  250,000  francs  a  year. 
This  clinic  is  founded  and  maintained  by  himselt  Imagine  the  amount  of 
good  that  man  does  in  this  world.  Physicians  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  attend  here,  and  pay  twelve  francs  a  month,  which  goes  to  the  can" 
cUrgt.  Dcemarres  pert  accepts  nothing.  Desmarres  fu9  gives  private 
courses,  at  150  francs  a  month,  and  so  does  Gobenowsky,  at  the  same  rate, 
for  the  ophthalmoscope.  I  am  with  both,  and  will  continue  while  I  am  in 
Paris. 


Solidified  Glycerine  or  Plasma. 


BT  J.  E.  MACDOKALD,  V.  D., 
Eye  Surgeon  to  Demilt  Dispensary. 

An  article,  by  V.  Graefe,  appeared  in  the  Archives  Jor  Opihdlmolofry  for 
1860  (Bd.  TL  lib.  11,)  on  the  composition  and  value  in  ophthalmic  practice 
o(  Solidified  Glycerine,  or  Glycerine  Salve,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  thif 
had  been  first  successfully  made  by  Simon,  and  that  the  secret  of  his  success 
consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  perfectly  pure  article  of  Glycerine.  A 
communication  had  already  been  made  to  the  London  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety, by  G.  F.  Schacht,  in  January,  1858,  on  a  similar  method  of  solidi^ing 
this  substance  (see  Jour,  and  Trans,  Phar.  Soc,  Vol.  17.  No.  8,)  and  tiie 
importance  of  its  purity  pointed  out.  The  compound  was  called  by  Schacht 
Amylo-Glycerine  or  "tlasma;"  his  communication  re-appeared  in  th* 
Journal  of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  for  June,  1858.  The  Plasma 
was  afterwards  introduced  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
and  for  some  time  was  advertised  and  sold  extensively  m  that  city.  But 
little  has  been  known  of  it  in  New  York  as  yet ;  and  as  the  short  'experience 
I  have  had  with  it  entirely  agrees  with  the  very  favorable  opinion  of  Dr.  V. 
Graefe,  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  necessary  in  laying  its  formula  before  your 
readers.  The  proportions  used  by  Schacht  were :  Pure  Glycerine,  one 
ounce,  pure  Starcn,  seventy  ^ains;  by  Simon,  pure  Glycerine,  five  parts, 
pure  Starch  one  part.  The  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  about  240** 
of  heat  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  constantly  stirred,  and'  immediately  when  it 
begins  to  thicken  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  stirring  continued  till  it  is 
equally  stiff  throughout. 

The  salve  thus  formed  is  beautifully  trans])arent,  of  the  consistence  of 
cold  cream,  unaffected  by  changes  in  temperature,  and  soluble  in  water. 
Besides  the  valuable  therapeutic  properties  of  the  Glycerine,  it  has  many 
advantages  as  a  vehicle  for  topical  applications,  over  the  ointments  ordinarily 
used,  particularly  in  its  more  powerful  solvent  qualities  &nd  in  its  more  per^ 
manent  character.  When  cnemical  changes  do  occur  in  it,  the  resulting 
new  compounds,  unlike  those  in  fats,  are  entirely  unirritating. — American 
Medical  Times, 
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On  Indian  Hempy  partioularly  in  Relation  to 'its  Prop- 
erty of  Producing  Sleep. 


Dl.  Fromculler  first  employed  the  Indian  hemp  in  the  case  of  a  phthi- 
■eal  patient  in  the  year  1850,  and  since  that  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  especial  study  of  the  properties  of  this  suhstance.  The  result  has  been 
tbe  production  of  a  treatise  rounded  upon  the  clinical  obsenration  of  no  less 
than  a  thousand  cases  in  which  Indian  hemp  was  administered.  This  plant 
bss  been  Tenr  much  extolled  by  many  practitioners  in  various  countries,  but  - 
has  lately  £aflen  into  disuse,  owing  to  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  its  opera* 
two.  The  discredit  attached  to  it  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Fronmuller  partly  to 
the  contradictory  statements  published  concerning  its  operation  by  vanous 
writers,  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  its  effects  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
tompared  with  those  observed  in  Europe^  The  Indian  hemp  of  India  and 
that  nown  in  Europe  present  the  same  external  form,  but  thev  differ  in 
the  relative  proportion  of  narcotic  resin  which  each*  contains,  and  which  is 
the  active  principle  oi  the  plant  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  reain  de- 
pends not  only  upon  difference  of  latitude,  but  also  upon  the  depression  or 
elevation  of  the  regions  where  the  plant  is  grown.  Chemical  analysis  has 
discovered  that  the  Indian  hemp  contains  gum,  bitter  extractive  matter 
ilbumen,  chlorophyll,  ethereal  oil,  and  a  peculiar  resin.  This  resin  is  called 
ctmnabin  by  some  writers,  and  forms  six  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  dried 
plant  The  ethereal  oil  has  been  obtained  by  Martins  only  in  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  it  is  of  a  slightly  yellowish  color,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal  cafnphor-like 
Mnell,  and  an  aromatic  astringent,  and  afterwards  bitter  taste.  The  prepara- 
tions of  Indian  hemp  hitherto  employed  are  the  powdered  plant  for  pills  or 
powders,  resinous  extract  of  hemp  in  powders  ana  pills,  tincture  of  the  resin, 
and  emulsion. 

With  regard  to  its  application  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  Indian  hemp 
nay  be  considered  valuable  as  a  tranquillizing  antispasmodic  drug.  It  has 
been  employed  with  favorable  results  in  tetanus  and  trismus,  cardialgia, 
rbeomatism,'  and  in  some  mental  diseases.  Of  1000  cases  in  which  this 
drag  was  administered  by  Dr.  Fronmuller,  552  were  males  and  448  females, 
ind  the  patienta  were  of  various  ages,  from  one  year  to  fifty  and  more.  The 
principal  diseases  of  the  patients  were  tuberculosis,  inflammation,  surgical 
diseases,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  eves,  nervous  diseases  and  dropsy. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cases  were  treated  by  the  spirituous  extract  prepared 
by  Merk  in  I>armstardt ;  but  others  were  treated  by  the  extract  prepared 
by  the  late  Jacob  Bell,  of  London.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  observa- 
tions were  made  on  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  sleep  for  several  nights, 
ind  iu  which  the  continuance  of  sleeplessness  was  to  be  anticipated  unless 
■ooe  narcotic  was  employed. 

Oat  of  the  thousand  cases  it  was  found  that  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
hemp  was  completely  developed  in  530,  partially  in  215,  and  little  or  not  at 
lU  in  255.  With  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp  the  best  effects  were  produced 
14$  tunes  with  a  dose  of  12  grains,  64  times  with  a  dose  of  8  grains,  63  times 
with  a  dose  of  10  grains,  35  times  with  16  grains,  22  times  with  3  grains, 

17  times  with  2  grains,  15  times  with  14  grains,  14  times  with  20  grains, 

18  times  with  6  grains,  12  times  wi:h  5  grains.  The  period  of  falTingto 
ileep,  and  the  duration  of  sleep  in  the  cases,  are  numericdly  recorded  by  Dr. 
Fronmuller,  and  also  the  number  of  cases  in  which  unfavoraDle  results  ensued 
00  the  day  of  taking  the  drug,  or  on  the  next  mominff.  Comparative  ob* 
fcrrationa  were  alao  made  with  morphia  in  cases  where  &»  Indian  hemp  had 
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failed.  Out  of  29  ca^es  in  which  the  Indian  hemp  had  produced  no  effect 
aleep  was  produced  by  morphia  in  24.  Ithe  dose  of  morphia  wat  in  general 
rather  a  strong  one — from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  two  grains — in  order  to 
induce  sleep.     In  the  remaining  five  caaes  the  morphia  produced  no  effisct.  ^ 

The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  FronmuUer  amves  as  the  results  of  hit 
obsenrations  are  the  following :  1.  That  Indian  hemp  among  all  the  known 
medicines  which  cause  stupefaction,  is  that  which  produces  a  narcotism  most 
completely  supplying  the  want  of  natural  sleep,  without  occasioning  any 
great  excitement  in  the  vascular  system,  without  especial  stoppage  of  the 
secretions,  without  the  supervention  of  unfavorable  consequences,  and  with- 
out subsequent  paralysis.  2.  That  Indian  hemp,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  strong  nor  so  certain  in  its  operation  as  opium.  3.  That  Indian  hemp 
may  be  given  in  all  acue  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  typhus  fever.  4. 
That  it  is  worth  a  trial  to  alternate  the  Indian  hemp  wi  h  opium  in  caset 
where  the  latter  fails.  5.  That  the  best  mode  of  adminlstenng  is  the  alco- 
holic extract  in  small  pills  which  contain  an  addition  of  the  powder  of  the 
Indian  hemp.  The  lowest  dose  for  producing  sleep  may  be  estimated  aa 
eight  grains  given  in  pills  of  one  grain  each. — B.  €md  F,  Med,'Chir,  ilev., 
l&l,  from  VterU{jahr$ckn/tjrur  die  praditcht  Heiikunde,  1860. 

[It  is  proper  to  add  a  caution  in  regard  to  such  large  doset.  If  the  ex- 
tract be  of  the  beH  quatihf,  eight  grains  mi^t  not  always  be  a  safe  doee. — 
£d.] — American  Jovmatl 


On  the  Eleotrolytio  Test  for  Arsenio. 
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In  a  former  communication  on  this  subject  he  had  shown  that  when  arsenica. 
compounds  mixed  nith  diluted  sulphuric  add  were  acted  upon  by  Uie  cur- 
rent produced  from  four  or  five  cells,  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  was  liberated 
from  the  negative  pole ;  but  the  arsenic  did  not  respond  to  this  test,  and  that 
the  presence  of  mercury  interfered  with  it.  The  author  now  obviated  these 
difiiculties  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  to  the 
liQuid  during  its  electrolysis.  By  this  means  a  ring  of  tersuTphide  of  arsenic 
followed  by  one  of  metallic  arsenic,  is  readily  obtained,  both  from  arsenic 
and  from  organic  substances  containing  arsenic,  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochlonc  add.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
moreover,  precipitates  the  mercury,  and  thereby  prevents  its  interference. 
It  also  precipitates  any  antimony  that  may  be  present,  whereby  Xhe  con- 
tamination of  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  with  antlmoniuretted  hydrogen  is 
avoided.  The  author  found  that  when  antimony  and  arsenic  were  present 
in  an  organic  substance,  clear  evidence  of  both  metals  could  be  successively 
obtained.  The  product  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric  add  and  chlorate  of 
potash  upon  the  substance  was  introduced  into  the  decomposing  cell,  whereby 
antlmoniuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved  free  from  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
Afterwards,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen free  from  aiitimoniuretted  hyarogen  was  evolved.  The  author  observed 
that,  according  to  his  experience,  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  rule,  could  be  obtained 
more  pure  than  hydrochloric  acid.  Moreover,  he  had  found  various  samples 
of  caustic  potash  to  be  contaminated  with  arsenic  Sulphuretted  hydrosen, 
prepared  Irom  diluted  pure  sulphuric  add  and  sulphide  of  iron  was  found  to 
contain  traces  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen. — London  LanceL 
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Smbolia  and  Thrombosis. 


It  is  now  nearly  fourteen  years  nnce  the  theory  of  the  detachment  of  frag- 
mrnuof  Tegetationa  from  the  yalves  of  the  heart,  and  from  coagula  in  the 
large  veins,  and  of  the  consequent  secondary  occlusion  of  the  minute  arteries, 
WIS  firtt  propounded  by  Virchow.  The  term  emboli  has  been  applied  to  the 
■mall  plugs  detached  nrom  the  Takes  of  the  heart ;  thrmnbi  to  tnose  derived 
from  the  veins.  The  effects  produced  m  the  differert  organs  by  these  ob- 
■true  ions,  and  the  entire  doctrine  of  embolia  and  thromBosis,  have  of  late 
been  the  objects  of  considerable  investigation.  A  most  elaborate  work  upon 
the  sabject  has  recently  been  published  bv  Professor  Cohn,  of  Berlin  (Khntk 
^  cmbotiidken  Gtfas^crankheiUn  mU  btsonderer  Rucksicht  at/  die  artz- 
Ucke  Pnuns,  8vo.,  Berlin,  1860,  p.  696).  Still  more  recently,  an  able 
nemoir,  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  review  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  embolia 
have  been  published  in  the  first  number  of  Sckmidi'a  JahhucJur  for  ihe 
prwcnt  year,  by  Dr.  H.  Meissner,  of  Leipzig.  He  considers  the  subject 
w»dcr  the  following  heads : 

1.  Obstructions  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

2.  Obstructions  of  the  reins  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  matter. 

3.  Obstructions  of  the  aorta  and  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities. 

4.  Obstructions  of  the  pulmonarpr  arteries. 

^»  Obstructions  of  the  gastro-epiploic,  splenic,  and  other  abdominal  ar- 
teries. 

Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  emboli  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  of  which 
the  author  has  collected  32  cases  from  various  sources.  From  these  cases 
the  following  coiicl«isions  are  drawn : 

1.  Both  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  cerebral  arteries.  Of  the  32  cases, 
15  were  females  and  17  males. 

2.  As  to  age,  11  of  the  cases  were  between  14  and  30  years  of  age;  10 
between  30  and  40 ;  5  between  40  and  50 ;  and  6  between  60  and  60. 

3.  The  left  half  of  the  brain  (16  cases)  was  more  frequently  affected  than 
the  right  (11  cases).  In  5  of  the  cases,  the  obstruction  was  in  the  middle 
line,  and  both  sides  of  the  brain  were  affected. 

4.  The  most  frequent  site  of  the  obstruction  was  m  the  celebral  cartiod 
(mne  times  in  one  and  twice  in  both) ;  the  next  in  the  profunda  cerebri  or 
posterior  cerebral  artery  (8  cases) ;  and  the  next,  in  the  artery  of  the  fissure 
of  Sylvhis  (7  cases).  It  was  in  the  basilar  artery  in  4  cases ;  in  the  vertebral 
in  2  (in  one  of  these  bo  h  verbetral  arteries  were  blodied  up) ;  and  in  the 
arteries  of  the  corpus  callosum,  in  2  cases. 

5.  Softening  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  brain  almost  universally 
follows  the  obstruction.  In  two  onlv  of  the  eases  was  there  merely  hyper- 
emia of  the  cerebral  matter ;  and  m  two  others  no  change  whatever  could 
be  discovered. 

6.  In  all  but  two  cases,  there  was  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  body  oppo- 
lite  to  that  of  the  obstruction. 

7.  Loss  of  consciousness  during  the  attack  was  only  observed  twelve 
ti&es. 

8.  The  attacks  were  almost  invariably  sudden  (30  cases).  In  two  oases 
only  had  there  been  premonitory  symptoms.  Eight  times,  repeated  attacks 
of  paralysis  had  occurred.  In  one  case  only  was  the  commencement  of  the 
ptralysis  gradual ;  while,  in  one  other,  its  mode  of  commencement  was  un- 
xoown. 

9.  The  heart  was  diseased  in  25  cases.    In  23  cases  there  was  disease  of 
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its  walls  or  rtlvet ;  in  two  there  was  merely  hypertrophy ;  and  in  one  case 
there  was  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.  In  seven  cases,  nothing  ab- 
mormal  could  be  detected  in  the  heart 

10.  In  15  cases  there  were  obstructions  of  vessels  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  or  infiarctions. 

11.  Among  the  co-existing  diseases,  phthids,  syphilis,  and  alcohoUsm 
were  the  most  frequent 

From  these  cases,  collected  by  Dr.  Meissner,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  emboli  of  the  celebral  arteries  cannot  always  be  derived  from  vegeta- 
tions on  the  valves  of  the  heart  Cases  are  quoted  from  Bristowe,  Jenner, 
Tungel,  and  Hasse,  where  there  were  all  the  ordinary  appearances  of  emboli 
of  the  cerebral  arteries,  but  where  the  heart  was  perfectly  healthy,  and 
where  no  other  source  could  be  discovered  in  the  oody  from  which  clots 
could  have  been  detached.  In  such  cases  the  lesion  must  be  attributed  to  a 
local  coagulation  or  spontaneous  arteritis. 

In  the  case  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  plugs  may  be  derived  from 
coagulation  in  the  larger  veins,  or  the  coagulation  may  be  of  a  local  char- 
acter, and  result  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  from  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  a  firm  fatty  degeneration  of  its  muscular  tissue. 
Either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  causes  will  impede  the  progress  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  so  favor  its  coagulation  and  the  development 
of  obstructions,— .^m^rican  Journal  for  wSfprS.— J5ri(w^  Med.  Joum,,  from 
SchmUU*s  Jahrbucker,  1861,  No.  1. 


A  Junior  Medical  Soctett  in  London.— It  is  with  pleasure  we  observe 
that  the  students  of  London  are  taking  steps  to  fill  an  important  hiatus  in 
their  present  organization  by  a  vigorous  attempt  to  form  a  union  of  hospital 
medical  societies,  and  to  establish  a  Junior  Medical  Society  of  London,  fhe 
complete  isolation  of  the  various  bodies  of  pupils  pursuing  their  studies  at 
thte  metropolitan  hospitals  has  often  been  regrettea.  Trained  for  the  same 
duties  ana  a  similar  career,  possessing  a  common  interest  and  like  sympa- 
thies, they  have  hitherto  been  devoid  of  means  of  mutual  acquaintance  and 
communication.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  very  beneficial  influence  might 
be  exerted  by  the  establishment,  for  the  discussion  of  medical  subjects,  of  a 
Junior  Medical  Society,  which  should  include  the  students  of  all  the  London 
medical  schools,  and  those  who,  having  more  or  less  recently  emerged  from 
that  position,  are  allied  to  them  by  late  sympathies  and  friendships. — Lancet. 


Rupture  op  Aneurism  of  Aorta  Becx)mino  again  Closed. — ^The  speci- 
men came  from  a  man  aged  sixty,  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  Dr. 
Wilks*  care.  On  admission  he  was  suflering  from  dyspoea,  dropsy,  and  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  advanced  cardiac  disease.  On  auscultation,  however, 
only  the  faintest  bruit  could  be  heard  over  the  valves.  A  few  days  after- 
wanis,  the  patient  was  found  to  have  acute  pericarditis,  and  the  well-marked 
signs  of  this  continued  lor  some  time,  when  they  disappeared,  and  the  patient 
resumed  his  regular  condition.  The  dropsy,  however,  increased,  and  he 
slowly  died.  The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  sjmptoros 
were  due  to  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  which  had  caused  oonsider- 
able  pressure  on  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  that  the  pericardiUs  was  owin^ 
to  a  rupture  of  the  aneurism  into  the  pericardial  sac,  but  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  heemcrrhage.  About  half  an  ounce  of 
gntmoui  blood  was  found  mixed  with  the  lymph. — London  Lancet, 
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On  the   Nature  of  Death   from  the    Administration  of 

▲ncesthetiosy  especially  Chloroform  and  Ether, 

as  observed  in   Hospitals. 


Dr.  Charj^es  Kino  read  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  before  thi$ 
Physiological  SubeectioD  of  the  BritUh  Association  for  the  AdTaneement  of 
Science.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  abstract  of  this  paper  to  the 
BrilM  Medical  Journal  (Sept  22, 1860) : 

From  data  already  collected  and  tabulated,  it  appeared  not  difficult  to 
explain  and  to  offer  some  new  directions  as  to  the  nature  of  death  from 
siuesthetics,  a  subject  of  serious  importance  in  medical  practice ;  and  the 
author  having  collected  and  tabulated  109  deaths  from  chloroform  and  24 
from  ether  ^including  two  from  amylene,)  beUeves  himself  in  a  position  to 
give  an  explanation  of  these  accidents. 

Of  th^  133  deaths,  90  occurred  in  male  patients ;  and  about  hal(  or 
43,  were  females,  though  anesthetics  have  been  largely  used  in  midwiferv 
practioe.  Accidents  in  children,  too,  have  been  almost  unknown,  though 
ehloTOform  has  been  used  in  such  cases  very  extensively ;  this  immunity  frcua 
diDffer  in  diseases  of  children  and  women  being  very  marked. 

There  have  been  already  about  from  250,000  to  300,000  o])erations  of 
various  kinds  i)erformed  under  the  influence  of  ansrothetics,  chiefly  under 
chkm>form,  including  everv  variety  of  serious  sui^cal  accident ;  several  hun- 
dreds of  the  patients  had  been,  for  such  very  senous  operations  as  resections 
of  joints,  large  amputations,  ovariotomy  and  other  female  cases,  ligature  of 
lai^  arteries,  &C.,  more  than  an  hour' fully  anesthecised  ,*  yet  in  this  large 
mass  of  serious  surgical  operations,  there  has  not  been  any  well  attested 
instance  of  death  from  stoppage  of  the  functions  of  life,  or  narcotism  of  the 
tfttem  by  the  chloroform.  On  the  contrary,  foUy  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths, 
and  nearly  all  the  deaths  from  chloroform,  had  occurred  in  trival  operations, 
from  very  small  doses,  iuddtnltf,  before  the  anaesthetic  had  produced  its  full 
effect.  It  was  not  sought  to  be  arffued  (though  not  very  clearly  established) 
that  death  in  the  human  subject  might  not  be  produced  by  long-continued 
inhalation  of  chloroform ;  it  seemed  only  established  that  this  was  not  at  all 
the  mode  in  which  deaths  had  been  observed  to  occur  in  hospital  practice. 

The  author  suspected  that,  ans»>thesia  once  established  in  a  favorable 
subject,  respiratcvy  action  was  diminished,  and  that  inhalation  or  normal 
respiration  continued  on  a  diminished  scale  also,  almost  after  the  manner  of 
hybernation  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  but,  respiration  once  disturbed,  at- 
tend^ by  spasm  of  the  glottis  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves, 
especially  in  strong,  healthy  but  nervous  subjects,  for  trival  operations,  at 
tooth-drawing,  whitlow,  strabismus,  caustic  to  warts,  &c,  death  might  occur, 
and  usually  bad  occurred,  from  a  few  drops  of  chlorofc^.  Nevertheless,  a 
law  of  tolerance  of  chloroform  had  been  long  established  in  hospitals,  that 
where  a  patient  was  laboring  under  old  disease,  pains  of  a  neundgic  kind, 
&c,  he  bore  chloroform  best ;  patients  with  long  continued  stertor  had  taken 
thus  a  pint  of  chloroform  in  well  regulated  doses  at  a  single  inhalation ;  one 
lady  had  sixty-two  ounces  in  twelve  days  for  intense  pain,  with  goed  effect ; 
another,  two  hundred  ounces  in  six  months,  also  with  beneficial  result ! 

The  be«t  mode  of  examining  the  statistics  for  further  use,  according  to 
Dr.  Kidd,  was  twofold ;  fb^,  inductively ;  and  then  b^  comparing  certain 
^"^  groups  of  facts  loosely  one  with  another,  and  formmg  other  conclusions 

luctiveiy  for  application  in  ever}'-day  practice. 

Single  poaitive  instances,  the  author  thought,  did  mischief  logically  in  s 
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subject  80  ementially  dedactire,  as  the  eztmination  of  gproaps  of  foots 
nected  with  antesthetics.  A  mngle  instance  in  a  purely  physical  science  will 
determine  the  fixed  atomic  relations  of  a  salt  or  oxide,  or  the  diagonal  of  two 
forces  or  measurement  of  angles,  targents,  or  equations,  &c. ;  but  in  disease 
and  discussions  on  disease,  the  single  facts  are,  though  poshtve,  so  varying 
and  exceptional,  the  disturbing  forces  in  dis^ue  so  active  and  numerous, 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  groups  of  similar  fac*s,  or  facts  tending  in  a 
particular  direction  (statistics)  and  see  how  we  may  reason  firom  what  is 
known  to  what  is  still  dubious  or  unknown. 

It  seemed  well  estoblished  that  excitation  of  certain  parts  of  the  excito- 
motor  apparatus  in  the  nervous  system  produced  contraction  or  spasm  of 
distant  parts,  such  as  bloodvessels,  muscles,  -ftc. ;  thus  there  are  spasms  of 
the  parts  of  the  neck,  larv'ngismus,  trachelismus,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  in 
actual  practice  under  chloroform  these  are  more  to  be  feared  than  deep  in- 
■ensibihty  with  stertor. 

As  to  the  somewhat  casual  or  accidental  nature  of  some  of  the  deathc 
from  chloroform,  there  was  every  year  additional  proof.  Of  45  deaths  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Snow,  he  believed  tive  or  six  were  from  fright  on  the  operating- 
table.  Chloroform,  it  might  be  remembered,  has  now  to  bear  the  obloquy 
of  all  the  preliminary  mischief  in  operations  formerly  placed  to  the  account 
of  some;hmfl;  else.  It  was  curious  that  nearly  all  the  deaths  happened  be- 
fore  operations,  and  seldom,  indeed  never,  as  the  result  of  a  long  tedious 
operation.  In  85  deaths  classified,  17  were  operations  for  hsemorrfaoidsi 
fistulas,  &c  ;  14  were  operations  for  removal  of  toe-nail,  necrosed  finger-bone, 
&c  ;  10  were  cases  of  tooth-extraction ;  1 1  were  operations  for  removal  of 
tumors  and  such  like ;  9  were  deaths  from  minor  amputations ;  6  were 
strabismus  operations,  cysts  of  eyelids,  &c.  j  9  were  operations  on  the  testis  j 
6  were  reduction  of  dislocations ;  1  was  hernia ;  and  5  were  delirium  tre- 
mens. The  broad  general  fact  that  in  300,000  operations  of  all  kinds, 
chloroform  had  decidedly  saved  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  lives,  also  tended  to 
show  that  the  cause  of  death  was  of  a  casual  nature. 

Looking  broadly  at  the  facts,  it  was  found  by  the  author  that  the  deaths 
from  chloroform  were  all  sudden,  and  many  of  the  nature  of  '*  fit."  Chloro- 
form has  a  powerfol  irritant  action  of  the  pneumagastric  in  the  lungr  And  a 
like  irritation  by  electricity,  as  now  known,  stops  the  action  of  the  heart. 
Hence  s}Ticope  may  possibly  occur,  if  this  irritation  or  spasm  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  laryngeal  nerves  be  reflected  to  the  heart. 

Chloroform,  as  a  general  fact,  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  general  result 
of  operations  in  surgery.  Where  it  has  act^  badly,  as  shown  by  statistics, 
it  has  probably  been  fit>m  a  tendency  of  patients  themselves  to  put  off  sar> 
gical  operations  too  long,  changing  primary  into  bad  secondary  operations. 
Probably  10  per  cent,  of  lives  arc  still  directly  saved  by  chloroform  yearly 
(companng  the  present  surgical  death-rates  and  those  in  existence  immedi- 
atelv  prior  to  the  discovery  of  ansNthetics  in  1846).  This  showed,  according 
to  the  author,  that  the  cause  of  death  from  chloroform  must  also  be  of  a 
casual  or  accidental  nature,  rather  than  arising  ex  neeesnttxU  ret.  A  large 
number  f one-fourth)  of  the  patienu  also  in  whom  death  had  occurred  had 
taken  chloroform  before  with  perfect  safety ;  one  patient,  a  hundred  times. 
This  also  corroborated  the  view  that  the  cause  of  death  is  more  of  a  casual 
nature  than  due  to  idiosyncrasy  or  the  general  tendency  of  anaesthetics. 

This  feet  of  deaths  from  chloroform  occurring  in  trivial  operations,  and 
early  in  the  administration,  or  in  the  stage  of  excitement,  had  been  remarked 
by  all  the  chief  observers— M.  Robert,  of  Paris,  M.  Denonvilliers,  Mr.  Paget, 
iJr.  Snow,  &c  It  was  believed  to  be  due  to  diseased  heart ;  but  this  opinion 
had  not  been  borne  out  by  anv  group  of  facU ;  while  there  was  the  larger 
negative  clinical  fact  that  hundreds  of  surgical  patiento  with  diseased  heart 
have  had  chloroform  with  entire  safety ;  and  that,  in  by  far  the  largest 
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Btnalwr  of  cases  of  death,  the  heart  was  healthy,  and  the  symptoms  were 
referable  to  the  brain.  Thus,  in  18  deaths,  the  only  instances  where  past" 
twiem  or  other  examination  has  shown  an^  lesion,  5  deaths  were  the  result 
of  delirium  tremens ;  8  had  cysts  in  the  brain  meningitis,  &c  ;  2  had  chorea ; 
md  there  were  only  3  where  traces  of  diseased  heart  were  suspected  or 
fcaod.  llien,  of  45  deaths  collected  by  Dr.  Snow,  he  believed  6  were  from 
fright  or  emotional  depression  on  the  operating-table,  evinced  by  intense 
Bervousoeas ;  while,  as  regards  the  24  deaths  from  ether,  thev  seem  to  have 
occurred  from  extreme  muscular  relaxation,  exhaustion  and  hemorrhage,  ^ 
ftfored  by  this  condition,  after,  not  before,  operations. 

There  had  been  probably  twice  as  many  patients  saved  from  impendmg 
de%th  by  chloroform  by  proper  restoratives,  as  the  number  that  have  suo* 
oambed  to  its  influence.  All  these  restoratives  have  been  directed  to  excite 
the  bram  and  reflex  system  of  nerves ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  some  patients 
were  lost  by  veneaecuon,  used  on  the  theorv  of  fatty  or  obstructed  heart 
The  author  had  (bund  that  intoxication,  or  delirium  tremens,  and  hysteria, 
•tnmgty  oontraindicate  Uie  use  of  chloroform ;  and  a  fact  of  a  very  curious 
kind,  belonging  to  the  same  category,  had  been  somewhat  recently  dwelt  on 
in  the  battles  of  the  Crimea,  in  India,  at  Solferino,  &c,  that  lul  nervous 
frightened  prisoners  are  acted  on  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  without 
^ger,  by  diloroform ;  excess  of  emotion,  acting  like  excess  of  sensation, 
necessitating  very  large  doses  of  anoesthetics — a  state  of  **  exaltation  of  sen- 
ability*  not  very  frur  removed  from  that  which  causes  the  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  tradielismus,  kc,  in  fatal  cases.  As  to  delirium  tremens,  Dr.  Snow 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  it ;  but  of  45  deaths  the  author  collected 
Mependent  of  suicide  cases,  all  through  these  researches  omitted),  he  finds 
9  cases  probably  due  to  intoxication  or  delirium  tremens,  though  some  were 
pot  down  to  other  affections  or  surgical  operations. 

In  ten  cases  very  carefully  described  by  accurate  observers,  in  four  there 
VBs  evident  sign  of  the  heart  still  beating,  though  the  respiration  had  ceased 
—one  by  Langenbeck ;  one  by  Mouatt  in  the  Crimea,  the  single  case  of 
secident  there  {**  death  from  removal  of  finger ;  patient  became  violent ; 
iptsm  of  larynx  occurred ;  heart's  action  continued  even  after  pulse  and 
respiration*) ;  and  two  others ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that,  if  this  phe- 
Domenon  were  watched,  it  would  be  detected  more  often.  It  appeared  to 
the  author,  indeed,  that  we  should  never  be  safe  in  chloroform  aaministra* 
tion,  if  the  heart,  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  were  not  one  of  the  very  last  parUf 
if  not  the  last,  to  be  depressed  by  chlon^orm ;  and  he  rather  feared  implica- 
tion of  the  respiratory  tract,  in  the  larjiigeal  nerves,  naud  vUalt,  pneumo- 
gistrics,  &c,  and  a  disturbance  of  their  deUcate  balance. 

The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  were : 

1.  There  is  little,  if  any,  benefit  in  choosing  ether  in  preference  to  chloro- 
form, as  an  anaesthetic.  In  **  ether  mixtures,"  the  ether  is  first  inhaled  pure. 
Ither  is  to  be  especially  avoided  where  we  have  excessive  haemorrhage  or 
muscular  relaxation  to  fear ;  though  in  such  cases  as  reductions  of  disloca- 
tioQs,  snd  in  midwifery,  it  has  some  points  in  its  fisivor,  but  not  in  the  shape 
of  mixture  with  chloroform. 

1  There  is  less  cause  of  apprehension  in  adminiMtration  of  ansesthetics  in 
the  eases  of  children  and  females,  and  in  serious  surgical  operations,  provided 
the  sme^hetic  is  administered  nkillfullv,  than  in  the  cases  of  men  of  robust 
frsme,  eK>eeially  if  given  to  intoxicated  habits,  or  the  operation  be  connected 
vith  tcn£oou8  parts,  so  dften  followed  by  syncope  without  chloroform. 

3.  All  hospital  experience  tends  to  corroborate  the  view  that  there  is  a 
tny  remarkable  **  law  of  tolerance*  of  chloroform  observable  in  all  bad  sur- 
gieal  cases.  Once  Uie  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids  is  insensible,  the  eyelids 
dosed  and  normal,  anassthesia  kept  up  with  ordinary  skiU,  there  is  a  period 
fif  safety,  with  diminution  of  respiratory  action,  established  almost  like 
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hybenuitlon,  but  which  learet  the  heart  oaaffBCted.  That  thk,  rather  thaa 
a  nn^le  instance  of  death  from  diaeaaed  Talyea  and  chloroform }  that  thia, 
feen  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  should  encourage  Uie  most  hopeful  riewa 
on  the  diffusion  of  anesthetics. 

4.  Idiosyncrasy  has  probably  rery  litUe  to  do  with  these  accident^  if  we 
omit  intoxicated  habits,  hysteria,  tendency  to  **  fits,"  &c.  i  so  that  *'  trials 
d'essai,"  so  common  hitherto,  or  placing  a  patient  under  several  doaea  of 
chloroform  on  previous  days  to  a  surgical  operation,  is  a  mistake.  A  patient 
may  have  chloroform  a  hundred  times,  but  die  of  its  effects  on  the  next  or 
hundred  and  first 

6.  There  are  evidently  two  modes  in  which  our  common  anesthetias  may 
cauae  death,  which  require  watching;  ether,  at  some  distant  but  uncertain 
interval  during  tha  first  twenty-four  hours  after  a  surreal  operation ;  but 
chloroform,  like  lightning,  in  an  iostant,  if  the  inhalation  be  not  stopped. 
Probably  in  one  half  of  the  latter  caaes,  at  least,  the  heart,  as  in  asphysia, 
is  still  beatine ;  the  action  being  more  like  an  irritant  one  on  the  laryngeal 
recurrent  and  pneumogastric  nervea ;  the  other  cases  are  instances  of  syncope, 
of  convulsive  fits,  &c 

6.  In  several  cases  of  death — as  in  delirium  tremens  cases,  to  wit  —death 
occurs  because  ordinary  restoratives  do  not  act,  as  we  have  an  imperfect 
reflex  and  nervous  system  to  work  with ;  but,  in  all  oases  of  impending  death, 
we  are  justified  in  at  once  having  recourse  to  such  means,  vix.,  artificial 
respiration  by  pressure,  as  it  acts  also  on  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  tracheo- 
tomy, if  we  have  to  fear  this  form  of  spasm  or  asphjrxia  (the  engagement  of 
the  double  respiratory  centre  of  the  pneumog^tric  being  very  puzzting 
under  chloroform,  but  ra*her  of  the  nature  of  spasm) ;  sudden  cold  dashing 
of  water,  to  wake  up  the  respiratory  nerves ;  fresh  air  fanned  in  the  fiace,  &c, 
too  much  not  to  be  done  at  first,  as  the  spasm  may  subside.  Acupuncture 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  is  also  recommended,  so  as  to  irritate  the  apinal 
accessory  and  phrenic,  but  not  the  eip^hth  pair  of  nerves. 

7.  llitberto  our  experience  of  thu  spasmodic  irritant  condition,  and  our 
experience  of  oxygen  gas,  galvanism,  &c.,  as  restoratives,  have  not  been  en 
couraging;  these  agents  being  too  irritating,  and  requiring  very  exquisite 
skill  to  apply  them,  especially  galvanism,  which  hitherto  has  only,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  aone  mischier.  A  better  restorative  seems  to  be  the  injection  of 
warm  wine  into  the  rectum,  or,  as  tried  in  animals  poisoned  by  chloroform, 
transfusion  of  any  simple  saline  fluid  into  the  veins,  as  in  the  analogoua  col- 
lapse of  cholera. — American  Journal, 


Hksal  Calculus. — ^Mr.  Crpft  showed  a  specimen  of  calculus  in  the  kidney* 
It  was  lodged  in  the  pelvis,  and  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  ureter  was 
eontracted,  the  kidney  structure  absorbed  and  dilated,  and  portiona  of  neigh- 
boring tissues  were  in  a  gangrenous  state.  It  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  wo- 
man, aged  thirU'-three,  who  had  suffered,  according  to  her  own  account,  only 
three  years. — London  Lancet. 


Qltcebtne  as  a  Solyext  fob  Belladonna. — M.  Foucher  recommends 
the  solution  of  belladonna  in  glycerine,  instead  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  it  around  the  brow  to  produce  dilitation  of  the  pupiL  The  extract 
ia  thus  prevented  from  drying  mto  a  hard  crust,  and  a  greater  certainty  of 
the  absorption  of  the  narcotic  is  insured. — St.  Loui$  MeMeal  JoumaL 
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On     Diphtheria, 


BT  A.  CLARK,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Uedicine. 


At  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
Dr.  Clark  said,  among  the  specimens  of  diphtheria  exhibited  to  you  the 
present  session,  you  will  remember  the  tonsils,  uvula,  larynx,  trachea,  and 
fine  divisions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  an  adult  lined  by  false  membrane. 
The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  was  taken  had  been  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever  for  two  weeks  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  when  he  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  croup,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  tracheotomy 
having  been  unsuccessfully  performed.  Several  cases  of  a  similar  character 
were  seen  at  the  same  hospital  during  the  epidemic  of  typhus  some  years 
ago,  in  patients  affected  by  that  disease.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  in  these 
cases  after  the  completion  of  the  second  week  of  the  fever.  M.  Louis  (Arch. 
Gen.  de  Med.,  torn,  iv,  1824)  has  reported  two  cases  of  membranous  exuda- 
tion in  the  air-passages,  and  the  usual  symptoms  of  diphtheria  in  patients 
having  typhoid  fever.  One  was  a  person  23  years  old,  who  had  been  four- 
teen days  in  the  hospital  before  the  symptoms  of  the  membranous  disease 
began.  '  The  other  waa  a  boy  aged  15  years.    Dr.  Greenhow  (On  Diphtheria, 

L76)  reporu  th&t  Dr.  Heslop,  of  Birmmgham,  found  in  Nov.,  18do,  that  of 
r  cases  of  typhus  fever  occurring  in  one  house,  two  of  the  patients  had 
membranouA  exudation  in  the  throat.  In  one  of  these  it  is  stated  that  the 
patient,  a  girl  aged  seven  years,  had  suffered  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the 
appearance  of  the  throat  affection.  In  the  other  case  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  latter  is  not  mentioned.  M.  liouis's  cases  are  described  ^uuder 
the  title,  croup  in  adults ;  but  as  diphtheria  was  prevailing  at  Paris  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  refer  them  to  this  class. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  from  these  cases  and  statements,  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  influence  of  thl<i  disease. 

I  shall  now  call  your  attention  again  to  the  symptoms,  and  enlarge  a 
little  upon  some  that  have  been  alreaoy  referred  to,  ana  speak  of  one  or  two 
that  have  not  yet  been  named.  I  have  told  you  that  vomiting  is  not  un- 
frequently  an  early  symptom ;  as  an  early  symptom,  it  is  of  not  very  great 
importance.  It  occurs  also  frequently  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  and 
then  it  is  not  unfrequently  of  considerable  moment,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
regular  administration  of  the  means  on  which  you  have  relied  for  recovery. 
As  a  rule,  children  vomit  easily,  and  they  are  less  exhausted  than  adults ; 
yet  it  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,  inconvenient  in  every  respect,  and  exhaust- 
ing even  in  them.  Its  disastrous  influences  may  be  better  appreciated  if  I 
pte  you  a  sj-nopsis  of  a  case  of  Dr.  Thayer,  as  reci  ed  in  the  excellent  paper 
m  the  first  number  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Journal^  just  issued.  In  1857, 
a  patient,  13  years  of  age,  had  very  moderate  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
the  fauces.  Partial  improvement  nine  days  after  the  attack ;  rode  to  doctor*s 
office  on  the  fifteenth  clay ;  again  confined  to  house ;  soon  to  her  bed ;  the 
throat  but  moderately  swollen,  and  the  false  membrane  continued ;  vomited 
daily,  with  daily  increasing  weakness ;  at  length  very  restless,  and  on  the 
tweoty-fiHh  day,  in  her  uneasiness  got  out  of  bed,  and  died  of  syncope  a  few 
minutes  after.  '  Slie  had  had  no  haemorrhage,  and  no  laryngeal  diphtheria, 
but  the  vomiting  could  not  be  controlled,  and  she  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
under  its  influence. 

NO.  XLL  B 
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It  was  but  yesterday,  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Blakeman,  that  a  child  about 
five  years  old,  that  had  been  suffering  for  about  a  fortnight  with  diphtheria 
of  the  fauces,  without  any  alarming  symptoms,  began  to  vomit.  The  vomit- 
ins^  was  not  readily  controlled.  No  food  or  medicine  could  be  retained. 
We  resorted  to  nutritive  injections,  but  last  night  she  sank  into  a  kind  of 
syncope  and  died,  ^here  was  no  dyspnoea,  no  haemorrhage,  and  yesterday 
mommg  no  alarming  frequency  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  membrane,  this  varies  ex- 
ceedingly in  different  cases ;  in  general  it  appears  on  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  febrile  movement,  when  there  is  a  febrile  movement ;  but  in  otb'er 
infttances  it  will  be  delayed  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
tenth  or  fourteenth  day,  there  being  a  little  febrile  action  all  this  time.  Such 
a  case  I  saw  quite  lately  in  a  lady  45  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  physician. 
For  nearly  fourteen  days  she  had  suffered  from  sore  throat,  that  annoyed 
her  very  much,  altering  her  voice  considerably.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
membrane  fonned  for  the  first  time  upon  the  epiglottis,  making  a  sort  of 
glove  or  cap  for  it.  It  was  arrested,  however,  at  tnis  point,  and  dfd  nothing 
more  than  put  her  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  alarm.  She  recov- 
ered readily. 

The  disposition  of  this  membrane  to  recur  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  in  iu  history.  It  will  be  renewed  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  first 
ten  to  twenty  days,  and  it  is  reproduced,  often  extending.  At  other  times 
you  see  it  exfoliate,  and  show  no  disposition  to  return  whatever.  If  it  were 
possible  to  fix  a  period  of  average  duration,  I  should  think  it  would  vary 
little  from  ten  dajrs.  ITie  color  of  the  membrane  is  very  variable.  Often  at 
the  beginning  it  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  or  in  thin  layers  translucent ;  as  it 
increases  it  assumes  a  yellowish  hue,  or  an  ash  color,  if  the  blood  or  ferru- 
ginous medicines  are  racorporated  with  it,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  hue,  often 
quite  black.  Often  the  patches  on  the  tonsils  are  surrounded  by  a  very 
marked  deep  red  circle,  and  the  membrane  appears  depressed  in  consequence 
of  some  swellmg  in  this  red  zone.  When  portions  of  the  membrane  separate 
from  portions  that  are  still  attached,  it  has  a  shreddy,  sloughy  look,  re- 
sembhng  loose  cotton  saturated  with  pus,  and  is  commonly  of  a  light  grey 
color,  or  of  a  dirty  yellow. 

In  a  few  cases  convulsions  are  an  early  symptom.  1  have  already  told 
you  that  convulsions  not  unfrequently  terminate  this  disease ;  but  they  occa- 
sionally occur  as  one  of  the  earlier  symptoms.  I  have  the  minutes  here  of  a 
case  in  which  they  occurred  in  a  child  four  or  five  years  old,  two  children  in 
the  same  family  being  seized  with  diphtheria  at  the  same  time.  The  symp- 
toms were  almost  exactly  analogous,  except  that  the  younger  child,  in  whom 
the  disease  proved  fatal,  was  sleepy  for  two  or  three  days  before  any  mem- 
brane was  noticed  in  the  throat,  but  was  very  bright  afterwards.  He  died 
of  trachal  diphtheria.  The  other  child,  seiised  at  the  same  time,  had  the 
same  degree  of  fever,  had  convulsions  two  or  three  in  succession,  but  had 
only  a  local  inflammation,  that  is  to  say,  membrane  appeared  upon  the  ton- 
sils, exfoliated  in  two  days,  reappeared  three  days  af^rwards,  was  threaten- 
ing for  a  time,  but  did  not  descend  into  the  larynx  nor  ascend  into  the  narest 
and  she  recovered.  Dr.  Kneeland,  in  the  .^meriean  Medical  Times,  reports 
two  cases  where  the  disease  was  attended  by  convulsions  in  the  be^ning. 
They  had  not  occurred  before  in  any  of  these  children.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  the  few  cases  reported,  that  convulsions  are  very  alarming  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  disease,  but  at  the  oonolusion  they  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. 

The  pulse  is  interesting.  Usually  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  it  is 
rapid,  in  the  child,  120  to  140,  supposing  the  invasion  to  be  decided.  In 
the  insidious  cases  we  have  but  little  means  of  knowing  what  the  pulse  may 
be,  because  our  attention  is  not  then  called  to  it.    As  the  disease  advaaoesy 
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there  are  three  things  specially  noticeable  in  the  pulse.  In  some  it  continues 
at  a  pretty  rapid  rate  during  the  whole  of  the  disease ;  in  others  it  is  rapid 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  almost  suddenly  falls  off  to  some  small  number, 
^  50,  or  40  even,  and  remains  there,  without  any  cause  that  we  can  dis- 
tinctly ascertain,  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  in  others  still  its  striking  feature 
k  extraordinary  irregularity — rapid,  interrupted,  and  irregular  in  all  respects. 
Amyng  these  peouharities,  I  think  I  have  learned  to  regard  the  irregular 
pulse  in  the  advanced  periods  as  of  the  gravest  importance.  A  rapid  pulse 
can  be  borne  for  a  considerable  time,  and  still  a  child  may  recover ;  and  the 
infrequent  pulse,  as  1  huve  met  it,  is  not  among  the  most  alarming  of  Khe 
propostics  $  but  a  marked  irregular  one  is  that  which  gives  me  the  gravest 
anxiety.  I  know  of  no  one  symptom,  the  difficult  breathing  alone  excepted, 
that  is  more  indicative  of  an  unfavorable  issue. 

A  circumstance  that  will  early  attract  your  attention  is  that  while  there 
11  much  inflammation  of  the  throat  the  patient  makes  but  little  complaint  of 
soreness.  There  seems  to  be  in  these  parts  in  certain  cases  a  sort  of  local 
anesthesia,  whether  muscular  paralysis  exist  or  not.  A  physician,  about  35 
years  of  age,  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  illness,  of  an  afternoon  in  his  carriajp^ 
while  performing  his  usual  round  of  duty.  He  soon  had  a  severe  chill,  iol- 
kmed  b?  high  fever.  This  was  interrupted  by  another  chill,  which  in  its  turn 
had  its  fever,  and  before  the  evening  he  had  still  a  third  chill,  followed  by 
heat — all  the  time  headache,  vomiting,  prostration.  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning.  His  pulse  was  then  140 ;  his  face  flushed  and  almost  turgid.  He 
had  no  soreness  o/  throat,  he  said ;  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  announced 
swollen  toiisils  and  an  inflamed  palate,  and  his  febrile  s}'mntoms  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  he  had  the  diphtheria.  Patches  of  false  membrane,  as 
larse  as  a  dime,  were  found  on  each  tonsil,  while  the  external  glands  of  the 
nedi  were  moderately  swollen — ^)'et  this  case,  so  vigorous  on  the  onset,  was 
mUd  in  its  progress.  He  took  tincture  of  iron,  without  any  applicaion  to  the 
throat,  unless  perhaps  he  used  a  gargle  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  In  two  days 
the  membrane  disappeared,  and  in  one  day  more  he  resumed  his  professional 
labors.  It  happens,  perhaps,  in  one-half  of  the  cases  that  no  complaint  is 
made  of  sore-throat,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  experienced  in  degluti- 
tion ;  but  there  is  often  in  children  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  make  an 
attempt  to  swallow. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  the  voice  in  tracheal  diphtheria  does  not 
seem  so  uniformly  affected  as  in  croup,  or  rather  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
sfieeted  to  the  same  extent.  A  great  many  children  who  are  actually  suffo- 
cating with  this  diseave,  from  the  embarrassment  to  the  respiration,  can  speak 
skrad ;  some  a^^  can  only  whisper.  The  croap^  cough  is  almost  a  con- 
stant symptom  m  tracheal  diphtheria,  occurring  as  it  does  in  ordinary  croup 
and  from  a  similar  cause ;  still  Dr.  Gottschalk  reports  two  cases  shown  to  be 
membranons  disease  by  dissection  after  death,  fatal  from  suffocation,  in  which 
the  peculiar  barking  cough  was  not  present  at  any  time. 

The  condition  of  the  mind  w  a  point  of  some  interest.  In  many  of  the 
duklren,  no  matter  what  characters  this  disease  may  take,  the  mind  remains 
soond  to  the  end ;  in  others  there  is  pretty  active  delirium  during  the  middle 
stages  of  the  disease ;  and  still  in  others  at  the  end  there  is  coma ;  it  occurred 
in  the  case  that  I  just  now  referred  to,  recorded  by  Dr.  Buck.  In  adults, 
delirium  is  sometimes  the  most  prominent  of  the  symptoms.  This  was  very 
narked  in  the  frither  of  the  affected  family  at  Elizabeth.  While  his  children 
were  siek  with  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  he  suffered  from  diphtheria  with 
but  moderate  febrile  excitement ;  aelirium  commenced  early  in  the  disease, 
sod  continued  until  the  throat  symptoms  began  to  subside.  Somnolence  is 
iMt  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  early  and  middle  periods. 

You  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  foetid  breath  of  diphtheria.  It  is  not  by 
•ny  means  a  eonstont  occurrence ;  you  will  perhaps  see  ten  cases  before  you 
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find  one  in  whom  this  peculiar  odor  of  the  breath  is  very  striking ;  when  you 
perceive  it,  it  will  be  decided.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  decompoeition  of 
the  false  membranous  matter  that  has  been  produced  during  the  disease ; 
but  this  is  not  all.  I  saw,  for  example,  only  a  few  days  ago,  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  diphtheria,  and  in  whom  the  membrane  had  all  disappeared ; 
only  a  cough  remained  over,  and  his  breath  was  so  foetid  that  his  phyfdcian 
was  fearing  gangrene  of  the  lungs.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  gangrene  existed  that  I  was  invited  to  see  him.  I  could,  however, 
find  none ;  there  was  nothing  but  that  ueculiar  fcetor  that  is  occasionally 
noticed  in  foetid  bronchitis.  It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  morbid  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane.  But,  remember,  you  are  not  to  expect  its 
occurrence  very  often.  I  was  led  to  suppose,  in  reading  of  this  disease,  that 
fietid  breath  was  almost  its  diagnostic  mark. 

JHarrhaa, — This  is  occasionally  noticed  as  a  complication,  and  is  ver^ 
oHen  a  grave  one.  Diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  is 
more  apt  to  present  itself  in  those  who  are  already  debilitated,  and  will 
sometimes  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
it  receives  early  attention,  coming  on  at  this  period. 

^bhmtnuria. — ^I  find,  on  examining  my  own  notes,  that  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  was  one  that  occupied  my  attention 
early  in  the  epidemic.  I  am  able  to  give  you  nothing  more  in  regard  to  it 
than  has  been  already  written ;  it  does  occur  in  a  moderate  proportion  of 
cases,  and  as  yet  no  one  has  ascertained  what  is  its  significance.  Cases  in 
which  albuminuria  has  been  observed  get  well  as  others  do. 

The  swelling  of  the  fauces  is  occasionally  noticed  as  a  cause  of  ^at  em- 
barassment  where  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  entirely  free.  This  was  re- 
markably true  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  at  Elisalbeth  just  referred  to. 
I  lis  breabing  was  difficult  and  noisy  when  awake,  but  sleep  for  two  or  three 
days  at  the  height  of  his  disease  seemed  to  be  impossible.  The  moment  he 
lost  himself  the  inspiration  seemed  to  be  interrupted,  and  after  three  or  four 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  effect  it  he  would  wake  partially  suffocated  and 
alarmed.  Expiration  was  not  difficult.  This  seemed  to  arise  from  the 
relaxation  of  the  swollen  tissues  of  the  fauces  consequent  upon  sleep,  these 
Calling  upon  the  larynx  so  as  to  stop  the  opening  of  the  glottis.  An  embar- 
rassment arising  from  a  similar  condition  had  been  noticed  in  many  other 
cases. 

Coma,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  is  occasionally  a  termination  of 
diphtheria,  and  it  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided  whether  that  coma  is  the 
result  of  uroemia  or  net.  In  a  word,  here  is  a  point  in  the  symptomatology 
of  the  disease  which  has  been  very  inadeouately  investigated,  and  I  commend 
it  to  you  as  the  subject  of  particular  study,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  subject  of 
albuminuria  in  diphtheria. 

I  will  delay  you  to-day  a  few  minutes  longer  to  consider  one  question 
more  regarding  diphtheria.  Is  is  contagious  f  1  have  here  rather  copious 
notes  from  the  authorities  regarding  this  matter,  and  will  cite  to  you  the 
substance  of  them.  Bretonneau,  who  is  the  first  and  principal  authority 
in  regard  to  most  questions  that  are  now  agitated  regarding  diphtheria, 
entertains  no  manner  of  doubt  of  its  communicability.  He  assumes  that 
diphtheria  was  imported  into  Greece  by  numerous  Egyptian  colonists,  and 
was  known  there  as  the  Eg}'ptian  disease ;  and  that  the  time  at  which  this 
importation  occurred  was  nearer  to  that  of  Homer  than  that  of  Hippocrates. 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  from  what  authority  he  has  derived  this  statement, 
but  I  believe  it  is  very  generally  conceded  by  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  chronology  of  diphtheria,  that  the  first  inilication  of  it  is  given  by  Are- 
ta^us.  I  know  from  my  own  research  that  he  does  intimate  how  long  it  had 
been  known.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  assume  that  there  is  in  this  asser- 
tion something  after  that  straining  after  effect  for  which  Bretonneau  may  be 
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■omedmes  justly  blamed.  The  diphtheria  is  undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  or 
Syriac  ulcer  of  Areteeus,  but  when  and  how  it  was  introduced,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  any  evidence  whatever.  "  The  land  of  E^pt,"  says  Aretecus 
(Adams's  translation),  "  especially  engenders  it,  the  air  thereof  being  dry  for 
respiration,  and  the  food  diversified,  consisting  of  roots,  herbs  of  many  kinds, 
acrid  seeds  and  thick  drink,  viz.,  water  from  the  Nile,  and  a  sort  of  ale  pre- 
pared from  barley.  Syria  also,  and  more  especially  Coelo-Syria,  engenders 
these  diseases,  and  hence  they  have  been  named  Egj'ptian  and  Syriac  ulcers.* 
The  assumption  that  it  was  brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  implies  its  con- 
tagiousness. Bretonneau  is  convinced  that  it  is  communicative  from  person 
to  person  by  contact,  as  syphillis  is ;  and  he  gives  several  instances,  mostly 
from  the  observations  of  Trousseau  and  Ramon,  of  its  betqg  communicated 
by^  direct  inoculation.  The  following  is  one  of  his  cases :  At  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire,  in  1826,  four  pupils  and  one  sister  of  charity  had  died.  A  pupil  baring 
excoriated  chilblains,  wetted  his  foot  in  a  little  pool  of  sputa  at  the  bedside  of 
one  of  the  first  patients.  An  excessively  painful  ulceration  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  it  was  established  between  the  toes,  and  was  covered  with  false 
membiane.  The  Egyptian  disease  thus  inoculated,  yielded  only  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  after  to  the  "  soothing  and 
cicatriang  action  of  calomel."  In  the  table  relating  to  cutaneous  diphtheria 
given  in  a  preTious  lecture,  an  instance  is  referred  to  in  which  Trousseau  and 
Kamon  saw  a  woman  who  had  contracted  diphtheria  of  the  nipple  from 
iQckling  an  infant  who  had  buccal  diphtheria.  The  inflammation  in  the 
mother  extended  to  the  breast,  with  the  production  of  false  membrane,  and 
exceedingly  painful  swelliiig. 

Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  physicians,  either  in  examining 
the  throat  of  patients,  or  ic  performing  tracheotomy,  have  been  sprinkled 
with  this  secretion  by  the  coughing  of  the  patient^  and  have  afterwards 
suffered  from  the  disease. 

Bretonneau  publishes  the  case  of  Dr.  Herpin,  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of 
Toars,  as  follows :  **  I  attended,"  says  Herpin,  "  a  child  with  pharyngeal 
diphtheria  in  angina,  which  had  become  croupaL  It  yielded  to  energetic 
eiuterization  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  frequently  repeated  for  six 
days.  A  nurse,  who  took  care  of  the  child,  was  attacked  with  phar)'ngeal 
diphtheria,  and  soon  yielded  to  local  treatment  The  child  being  intractable 
coughed,  and  violently  threw  out  the  sputa.  The  orifice  of  my  left  nostril 
ODce  received  some  of  this  excretion,  but  being  obliged  to  continue  the  cau- 
terization, I  had  no  time  either  to  wash  or  wipe  the  part.  A  few  days  afler^ 
wards,  there  was  snuflling  on  the  left  side,  and  nasal  voice,  then  suddenly 
pamful  pharyngeal  annua,  sleeplessness  at  night,  extreme  uneasiness,  weak- 
ness, coldness,  and  pain.  In  the  morning  both  tonsils  and  the  uvula  were 
completely  enveloped  in  a  white  incrustation.  Three  times  a  thimble  of  false 
membrane  enveloping  the  uvula  was  detached  and  reproduced.  Deglutition 
difficult,  sputa  abundant  and  fetid ;  stools  loaded  with  false  membranes,"  etc 

Bretonneau  also  gives  the  following :  "  A  short  time  after  the  inoculation 
of  nasal  diphtheria  under  which  Dr.  Herpin  nearly  sank,  my  friend.  Dr. 
Gendron,  of  Chateau  du  Loire,  being  obliged  to  perform  tracheotomy,  re- 
ceived on  his  lips,  at  the  moment  of  opening  the  air  tube,  a  shower  of  tracheal 
exudation  thrown  out  by  a  convulsive  fit  of  coughing.  Pharyngeal  diph- 
theria was  the  immediate  effect  of  this  accident.  Originating  on  one  tonsil, 
the  special  phlegmasia  so  rapidly  reached  the  lanTiX  that  I  was  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  energetic  treatment.  The  cure  was  rapid  and  complete, 
and  none  of  the  S)'mptoms  of  constitutional  diphtheria  were  developed." 

Within  a  few  days  it  has  been  announced  that  Dr.  Gendron,  of  Tours, 
perhaps  the  same  physician  referred  to  in  the  last  case,  had  died  of  this  dis- 
ease, having  had  bis  face  covered  with  the  secretions  from  the  throat  of  a 
woman  suffering  from  diphtheria,  during  tracheotomy.    This  certainly  looks 
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like  contagion.  It  is  not  a  year  since  that  Baltimore  has  had  occasion  to 
lament  the  death  of  a  distinguished  and  learned  ph^-sician.  whose  disease 
seemed  to  be  acquired  during  the  performance  of  the  same  operation.  Soon 
after  performing  tracheotomy  for  diphtheria.  Dr.  Frick  began  to  suffer  from 
sore  tnroat,  which  terminated  in  membranous  disease  of  the  lamyx.  Trach- 
eotomy was  performed,  but  it  was  unavailing,  and  he  died.  It  does  not  appear 
in  his  case  that  there  was  any  actual  contact  of  the  diseased  secretions  with 
any  of  his  mucous  surfaces. 

In  opposition  to  this  opinion  of  Bretonneau,  **  that  true  inoculation  is  the 
only  mode  of  transmitting  the  Egyptian  disease,"  we  hare  to  remaik  the 
complete  failure  of  the  attempts  whiclj  hare  been  made  to  produce  this  affec- 
tion by  the  application  of  the  morbid  piroducts  to  the  tissues  of  men  and 
animals.  Botn  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau  have  attempted  to  inoculate  their 
own  throats  with  this  disease,  and  both  have  failed ;  the  latter  made  one 
puncture  on  his  arm,  and  five  or  six  on  the  velum  pendulum  palati.  On  the 
arm  a  visicle  was  produced,  but  no  result  on  the  mucous  membrane.  Quite 
recently.  Dr.  Peter,  of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris,  has  added  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  inoculation,  and  like  Bretonneau  and  Trousseau,  failed  to 
produce  ariy  specific  disease. 

Instances  are  reported  by  Oreenhow  of  attempts  to  inoctdate  the  inferior 
animals,  all  of  which  were  unsuccessfuL  Bretonneau  sajs,  **  I  have  made 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  communicate  diphtheria  to  animals." 

Most  of  the  later  French  and  English  authorities  agree  with  Bretonneau 
in  the  general  fact  that  the  disease  is  communicable,  but  very  few  assent  to 
his  doctrine  of  exclusive  and  literal  contagion.  The  facts  usuallv  cited  as 
evidence  of  contagion  are — the  disposition  of  diphtheria  to  spread  m  familiea 
when  it  has  occumd  in  one  member ;  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  hospitals 
from  bed  to  bed,  and  its  disposition  to  confine  itself  to  particular  wards ;  its 
produc:ion  in  families  and  places  previously  healthy,  as  the  sequence  of  the 
introduction  of  persons  from  infected  families  ana  places,  who  have  fallen 
sick  at  their  new  residence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
disease  is  often  confined  to  one  person,  though  surrounded  by  those  who  are 
believed  to  be  liable  to  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  outside  epidemic  influ- 
ences often  simulate  very  closely  the  effects  of  contagion.  I  suppose  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  a  few  words,  and  say  that  the  strensth 
of  the  argument  is  upon  the  side  of  contagion.*    My  own  observation  has 

fiven  me  Dut  limited  opportunities  of  observing  its  communicidnlity.  I  be- 
eve,  however,  we  should  not  be  justified  did  we  not  take  certain  precautions 
in  the  chance  that  it  might  be  communicated.  It  will,  doubtless,  take  a  good 
while  to  settle  the  (question  satisfactorily ;  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  a6d  measles  were  communicable ; 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  determme  that  yellow  fever  was  not  communicable. 
In  the  meanwhile,  my  conviction  is  that  it  is  our  dutv  to  remove  healthy 
children  firom  those  that  are  infected,  and  also  to  forbia  the  use  of  table  fur- 
niture and  linen  appropriated  to  the  sick,  by  any  other  members  of  the 
family ;  and  not  to  use  a  spoon  or  other  instrument  with  which  the  tongue  of 
a  diphtheritic  child  has  been  depressed,  for  the  same  purpose  in  another 
child,  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed. — Amtrican  Mediad  Times* 


Successful  Operation  of  Tbacheotomt.— Dr.  Greene,  of  Saco,  Me., 
reports,  in  the  Boston  Jowrrud^  a  successful  case  of  tracheotomy,  performed 
on  a  child  four  and  a  half  years  old,  for  the  relief  of  membranous  croup,  vrith 
entire  relief.  This  is  rather  a  rare  result,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Emetics  and  other  lemedies  were  used  simultaneously. 
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Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
with  a  Case  of  Sudden  Death. 


BY  J.  B.  XBASE,  If.D. 

The  fcry  serious  results  consequent  on  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissae  of  the  heart,  and  the  sudden  terminations  of  life  which  take  place  from 
this  cause,  has  of  late  years  engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
pathologist  and  histologist. 

Prior  to  1854,  this  lesion  of  the  organ  was  divided  into  but  two  distinct 
forms  of  degenerescence,  and  which  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  The  first, 
or  more  coramon  form,  was  that  in  which  there  are  found  large  accumula* 
tioDs  of  fat  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  heart ;  ^and  the  second,  that 
form  of  the  malady  wherein  the  adipose  deposits  take  place  in  the  cellular 
tissue  connecting  the  fasciculi  of-  the  muscular  tissue,  but  external  to  the 
indrndoal  muscular  fibrils,  llie  second  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  first 
condition,  but  in  either  case  the  pressure  arismg  from  those  depositions  be- 
come the  source  of  those  mischievous  consequences  which  result  from  the 
process  of  degeneration  of  this  character  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ, 
as  well  also  as  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  are  liable  to  the  same 
changes  under  certain  known  conditions.  A  third  form  of  this  lesion  was 
discovered  by  Rokitansky,  differing  from  the  preceding  two  in  this  particular, 
rizL,  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  in  which  the  fibrillar  of  the  muscular 
tissue  was  primarily  involved,  and  which,  in  place  of  presenting  fatty  degen- 
eration in  the  second  form  mentioned,  was  found  to  be  situated  within  or 
upon  the  sarcolemma  of  the  fibrils,  or  in  other  words,  about  the  substance  of 
the  muscle  material  proper.  It  is  this  last  and  very  rare  condition,  both  of 
the  part  of  the  organ  affected  and  the  muscular  structure  involved,  which 
forms  the  sulject  of  this  brief  notice. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  there  is  but  one  well  authenticated  case  of 
death  arising  from  the  latter  condition  of  the  heart  on  record,  and  this  was 
the  case  of  death  in  the  person  of  Professor  Fuchs  of  Gottingen,  in  1856, 
who  died  in  his  seat  at  the  theatre,  without  a  movement  or  other  sign  of 
physical  disturbance ;  the  death  in  this  case  was  instantaneous,  and  unat- 
tended by  any  previous  symptoms  that  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  S9 
immediately  fktal  a  result. 
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"We  must  remember  Id  examining  these  and  similar  cases  that  we  hare 
here  a  condition  amply  sufficient  to  cause  rapid  and  unexpected  death-—* 
result  following  a  cause,  divested  of  hypothesis  and  theory,  and  physically 
demonstrable,  having  all  the  certainty  of  ma^ematical  precision.  The  study 
and  demonstration  of  the  effects  of  fatty  metamorphosis  on  the  tissues  of  the 
body  is  one  of  the  brilliant  cononests  of  modem  pathological  anatomy  and 
histology;  and,  farther  still,  it  has  not  ceased  here,  for  it  has  also  shown  that 
the  process  through  which  the  degeneration  is  induced  is  one  which  is  retro- 
grade and  destructive  in  its  march,  trnd  though  it  may  be  gradual,  yet  it  is 
certain  and  well  defined.  There  are  instances,  however,  m  which  the  lesion 
may  be  comparatively  rapid  in  its  progress,  as  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  shown  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Virchow,  it  may  follow  as  the 
termination  of  phlegmasia. 

Without  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  different  forms 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  our  cardiac  pathology  is  most  incomplete, 
for  there  are  more  circumstances  than  we  generally  suppose  where  irreparable 
mischief  to  character,  and  perhaps  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of  other  persons  may 
ensue  from  a  too  hasty  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  of  a  sudden  death ;  as  an 
instance,  through  its  presence  only  we  are  able  very  often  to  account  for 
those  suddenly  fatal  terminations  of  life  which  at  times  take  place  during 
the  presence  of  other  diseases — such  as  at  times  occurs  in  a  typhus,  where 
on  post-mortem  we  find  no  other  lenons,  nor  changes  in  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  sufficient  in  reason  to  account  for  the  sudden  decease. 

Again,  where  sudden  death  occurs  to  a  person  in  apparent  health,  it  not 
only  becomes  perplexing  to  account  for  the  decease,  when  it  is  found  on  in- 
specting the  cadaver  that  the  valves  and  vessels  of  the  heart  are  in  a  normal 
condition,  and  the  muscular  structure  may  also  present  a  normal  appearance ; 
where  the  lungs  are  sound ;  where  neither  the  liver  nor  renal  organs  exhilut 
to  the  eye  any  visible  trace  of  disease ;  where  the  stomach  is  healthy,  and 
that  organ  develops  but  the  "  hemorrhagic  erosion**  which,  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  when  it  is  seen,  is  but  a  post-mortem  condition,  often  mis- 
taken for  and  assigned  as  a  cause  of  death,  and,  when  it  is  prominent  and 
vivid,  is  frequently  produced  by  the  use  of  stimulating  materials  preceding, 
or  that  may  have  been  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  death.  Such  a  condi-- 
tion  of  parts  constitute  no  fancy  sketch  — «uch  was  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  this  paper ;  and  not  only  the  sudden  death,  but  the  manner  of  the  death 
was  calculated  to  arouse  suspicion,  and  the  conditions  of  the  organs  here 
described  would  go  far  to  confirm  those  suspicions,  however  unjust 

As  may  really  be  seen,  the  autopsy  in  such  a  case  could  reveal  no  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  sudden  decease,  and  chemical  research  could  not  but 
give  equally  negative  results,  when  conducted  by  hands  that  were  competent ; 
when  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  what  might  not  be  dearly 
made  out,  even  when  no  poison  was  suspected.  A  hemorrhagic  erosion  by 
such  a  pretender  might  easily  be  tortured  into  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  but 
if  asked  for  its  symptoms  during  life,  no  reply  to  the  interrogations  would  be 
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forthcomiDg.  If  it  did  exist  during  life,  where  were  its  symptoms  ?  If  it 
did  not,  the  ulcer  must  haye  been  produced  near  the  period  of  death  by  an 
imiant  poison.    What  was  it  ?    Answer ! 

The  manner  and  cause  of  dea^i  in  a  case  such  as  has  been  detailed  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  is  more  easily,  rationally,  and  positively  accounted  for 
than  by  any  such  fallacies  as  above  noticed,  and  removes  those  suspicions 
which  it  is  ap)}arent  must  attach  to  such  questionable  conclusions.  For  on  an 
examina  ion  of  the  heart  from  such  a  case,  it  becomes  apparent  why  death 
did  ensue,  and  so  rapidly,  and  why  the  tonic  spasm  preceded  the  event;  but 
it  does  not  explain  why  the  death  was  not  without  spasm  and  instantaneous. 
Here  I  will  gladly  dismiss  to  me  an  unpleasant  part  of  the  subject,  and  I 
would  gladly  have  omitted  any  allusions  to  the  points  had  not  circumstances 
eompelied  me  to  do  so. 

The  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  are  obscure,  fcd  its  presence  is  not 
detectable  during  life  by  any  physical  S}n]iptom8,  at  least  in  the  intra-mus- 
cular  forms  (if  this  term  be  admissible)  of  this  process ;  when  it  is  present  in 
the  heart  no  physical  signs  have  yet  made  it  known.  In  the  present  advanced 
•tale  of  our  knowledge  relatuig  to  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  among  the 
•uhslance  of  the  muscles,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  room  for  doubt,  if 
this  latter  form  of  degenerescence  is  governed  altogether  by  the  accepted 
rule  relating  to  the  first  two  and  most  common  forms  of  the  disease.  For 
w  the  third  form  of  degenerescence,  we  find  that  in  the  primary  stage  the 
•rial  centers  of  the  fibrillae  are  involved,  and  the  beaded  fatty  granules  are 
found  to  lie  under  the  sarcolemma  of  the  fibril,  and  apparently  beneath  the 
lines  of  the  transverse  strise,  in  lines  more  or  less  distinct,  and  at  right  angles 
to  those  markings ;  they  are  separated  from  the  cellular  tissue  groups  of  fat 
granules  which  are  more  or  less  developed  in  the  same  specimen. 

We  here  arrive  at  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  causal  process  which 
induces  this  form  of  fatty  degeneration — ^viz.,  the  direct  agency  through 
which  it  was  brought  about  in  the  substance  of  the  primary  fibrillar,  and  of 
the  involuntary  muscles  in  particular.  It  is  here  that  we  are  thrown  back 
to  the  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  Reinhardt  on  cellular  fatty  degen- 
eration, and  which  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  late  researches  of 
Kuhne  on  the  distribution  of  the  motor  nerves,  may  tend  in  the  future  to 
throw  some  light  on  this  very  obscure  subject  How  far  this  intra-muscular 
degeneration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  distribution  of  the  ultimate  termina- 
tions of  the  fibrils  of  the  motor  nerves  to  t^  fibrillae  of  the  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscles,  and  their  softening  in  the  first  instance,  while  in  contact 
^  l)'ing  upon  the  muscle  fibre  proper,  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined. 

Considering  the  very  delicate  nature  of  the  nerve  substance  enclosed 
^"ithin  the  neurilemma,  and  its  proneness  to  break  down  and  take  on  fatty 
•oftening  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  far  from  impossible  to  say  that  we 
hare  not  here  a  principal  element  exerdsing  a  direct  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  primary  proximate  condition  which  in  these  cases  we  witness.  As 
to  the  causes  acting  upon  the  nerve  substance^  and  inducing  this  destructive 
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mettmorphont  of  the  nenre  titsue,  or  of  ike  muscle  fibril,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  sedL  it  beyond  those  periods  when  it  is  first  made  evident  to  phy- 
sical demonstration. 

It  it  be  true,  as  Kuhne  has  stated,  that  4he  double  contours  of  the  motor 
nerves  have  an  abrupt  termination  when  their  neurilemmas  dip  beneath  the 
sarcolemmas  of  the  muscle  fibril,  and  that  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve  lies 
fai  direct  contact  with  the  stri«  of  the  muscle  fibril  also,  after  the  passage  of 
the  nerve  through  its  sarcolemma,  then  there  is  good  reason  on  which  to  base 
a  beKef  that  in  those  nerve  tissues  thus  divested  of  thenr  firmer  coverings  is 
to  be  found  (under  certain  conditions)  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  primary 
intra-muscular  softening  and  fatty  degeneration. 

In  advancing  this  hypothetical  view,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  strong  rewst- 
ance  manifested  by  nerves  to  the  encroachments  of  local  disease,  nor  should 
we  forget  at  the  same  time  that  this  peculiar  resistance  is  due  to  the  fibrous 
enveloping  membranes  of  those  organs ;  and  fiarther,  we  must  recollect  that 
when  those  sheaths  cease  to  extend  their  protective  agency  over  the  parte 
previously  contained  within  them,  that  we  then  have  a  widely  different  con- 
dition of  those  delicate  tissues  than  previously  obtained.  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
the  neurilemma  ceases  after  its  transit  through  the  membrane  of  the  muscle 
fibril,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  at  this  point  the  semi-fluid  granular 
mass  of  the  nerve  is  here  poured  out  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  of  the 
muscle.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  argue  the  frequently  rapid  softening 
of  the  nene  substance  under  certain  conditions,  and  here  in  the  sheath  of 
the  muscle  it  becomes  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
our  post-mortem  softenings  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  rapid  process,  while  some  chronic  affections  ftimish  examples 
of  the  gradual  process  during  the  continuance  of  life ;  among  the  la!ti*r  may 
be  mentioned  phthisis. 

In  the  latter  conditions  active  regressive  and  destructive  metamorphosis 
are  its  results,  the  parts  to  which  such  nerves  are  distributed  suffer ;  in  vital 
organs,  and  where  the  organic  system  is  largely  implicated,  disturbance  of 
function,  which  though  it  may  be  gradual,  finally  terminates  in  organic  lesion, 
and  this  is  the  fact  whether  the  disturbance  has  arisen  horn  general  defective 
nutrition  or  other  causes.  Whether  we  regard  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
tissues  as  a  result  arising  from  an  inflammator}*  process  through  the  protein- 
exudates  thrown  out,  or  from  vice  in  assimilation  or  nutritiod,  be  it  located 
in  the  sensor}',  motor,  or  organic  s}*8tems,  it  makes  but  little  difference,  the  pro- 
cess is  one  of  degree  only ;  for  under  either  of  these  origins  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  involved  would  be  separated  from  direct  vital  influence,  and 
their  development  would  here  cease,  but  metamorphosis  would  foibw.  This 
law  was  long  since  established  by  Wedl,  and  is  the  simplest  and  most  rational 
in  its  effects. 

Modem  observers  who  have  studied  the  peculiar  features  of  fatty  degen- 
eration  of  the  heart  have  arrived  to  but  one  condunoo,  very  tersely  summed 
up  in  the  following  sentence  by  Lebert,  which  I  translate  from  his  Maladies 
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<te  Ooeur :  M  has  heen  fowtd  ikai  Me  results  of  this  amdent  an  prmapUt^ 
JkisL 

Fatty  degeneratioD  of  the  heart  may  hare  been  persiatent  for  a  long 
period,  and  uoatteeded  with  any^marked  physical  symptomi  $  and  this  pau- 
city of  symptoms  arises  oommonly  in  consequence  of  the  Tery  gradual  process 
of  the  fatty  deposit ;  it  may  end  in  sudden  death  without  appreciable  cause  at 
the  moment,  as  in  the  case  cited,  or  it  may  terminate  life  nearly  equally  sud- 
dealy  from  the  sli^test  excess  of  physical  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
Tidoa],  whereby  a  trifling  augmentation  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  the 
drcolating  fluid  takes  place,  requiring  more  rapid  and  stronger  contraction 
of  the  left  Tentricle,  which  is  ahready  in  a  state  of  insufficiency  to  exercise  ita 
normal  function  from  the  foreign  accumulations  of  adipose  matter  deposited 
▼ithin  and  about  its  muscular  tissues.  In  this  case  I  exclude  the  considerap 
tion  of  the  oonunon  form  of  the  malady  as  it  occurs  in  the  right  yentride. 

CASE. 

A.  M.  Praslow,  a  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  a  man  of  robust  frume, 
with  tendency  to  obesity,  while  in  the  discharge  of  business  in  his  store,  is 
taken  suddenly  Dl,  sinks  into  a  chair  and  dies  almost  immediately.  The 
symptoms  are  peculiar  in  some  particulars,  and  will  be  briefly  stated. 
During  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  manifested  a  great  de- 
gree of  thirst,  and  drank  an  excessive  quantity  of  water ;  he  had  eaten  a 
moderate  meal  an  hour  or  so  before  his  decease,  and  had  made  a  sale  of  a 
bfll  of  goods  at  thid  time ;  he  was  walking  to  the  back  part  of  the  store  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  a  morning  paper,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  as  was 
his  usual  custom;  when  near  his  place  of  sitting,  he  stopped  suddenly 
raised  hJs  hands  and  arms,  throwing  his  head  backward,  was  rapidly  gasping 
for  breath,  when  an  assistant  reached  him  and  aided  him  to  his  chair.  He 
seemed  troubled  to  respire,  and  to  a  question  as  to  his  suflbring  from  pain, 
replied,  **Itis  htn,^  placing  his  hand  on  the  region  of  the  heart  and  anterior 
part  of  the  left  lung.  He  was  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit,  and  replied 
*'  Ih  could  nol/*  Here  tonic  spasm  set  in,  the  body  being  violently  convulsed 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  body  was  rapidly  raised  and  depressed  in  a 
tertical  direction  as  he  was  sitting,  the  patient  still  gasping  for  breath,  until 
near  the  moment  of  death  the  muscles  failed  to  support  the  erect  position, 
the  body  became  recumbent ;  the  tonic  spasm  still  persistent,  conveyed  the 
idea  of  a  death  from  strychnine,  as  the  form  of  spasm  sunulated  those  from 
the  use  of  this  agent  m  their  tonic  character.  I  failed  to  learn  that  either 
emprosthotonos  or  opis'hotonos  (one  or  the  other  of  which  is  an  essential 
^nptom  of  poisoning  by  strychnine)  was  present,  by  those  who  saw  him  die. 
IGs  mind  was  dear  until  death.  The  riolent  convulsions  then,  which  were 
nnsUsni  when  the  body  was  recumbent,  were  evidently  but  the  same  spasms 
•cticg  upon  the  body  while  it  maintained  the  sitting  posture.  The  period 
that  elapeed  from  the  time  he  was  seized  till  death,  as  near  as  could  be 
learned,  was  from  five  to  eight  minutes.  The  above  details  are  d«rived  fkom 
those  present  at  the  time  he  died. 
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A  post-mortem  examination  was  made  twentv-fbor  hours  after  death,  at 
which  time  I  saw  tjie  cadaver.  The  body  was  deeply  discolored ;  (which 
took  place  immediately  after  death,)  rigor  mortis  still  persistent.  The  fol- 
lowing features  indicative  of  tonic  spasm  at  the  moment  of  death  were  present. 
The  thumbs  were  partially  flexed,  but  not  drawn  to  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
they  were  simply  under  normal  but  strong  contraction ;  the  wrist  and  fore- 
arm under  like  conditions ;  the  fingerf»  were  forcibly  flexed,  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  were  less  palmar  than  were  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  the 
ends  of  the  latter  only  touching  the  palmar  surface,  the  attitude  being  that 
of  the  first  half  clenched.  Excluding  the  process  of  the  rigor  mortis,  these 
conditions  of  the  upper  extremities  correspond  with  the  symptoms  immedi- 
ately preceding  decease.   ' 

Sedio  cadaveris.  The  lirer,  lungs  and  stomach  were  healthy;  post- 
mortem hemorrhagic  erosion,  only,  of  the  papillary  and  mucous  surface  was 
present  in  the  latter  organ  when  it  was  removed  from  the  body.  The  heart 
was  somewhat  hypertrophied,  but  not  excessive,  and  when  cut  into.  Its  walls 
presented  to  the  eye  but  slight  evidence  of  disease  In  its  muscular  structure  5 
it  was  not  firm  and  resistant  to  pressure,  had  a  slight  grayish  tinge,  with  here 
and  there  interspersed  fine  points  of  a  paler  hue.  Its  valves  presented  no 
abnormal  condition.  A  small  portion  of  the  walls  of  both  ventricles  were 
removed  and  macerated  for  six  hours  in  distilled  water,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  (it  then  being  freed  from  blood,  etc.)  they  were  examined,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  features :  the  muscular  tissue  is  soft  and  flacid,  and 
breaks  down  under  the  fingers ;  it  has  a  dusky  purplish-grey  hue.  A  frag- 
ment placed  in  absorbent  paper,  and  thus  dried  stains  the  paper  and  makes 
it  traslucid ;  the  spot  is  not  removed  by  washing  with  cold  water  nor  alcohol, 
but  is  removed  by  ether. 

The  blood  in  the  vessels  was  dark  and  perfectly  fluid,  emitting  a  peculiar 
odor,  not  unlike  the  smell  of  recently  oil-stuffed  leather,  but  not  having  the 
intensity  of  degree  as  the  latter ;  it  left  on  pine  wood  a  tint  much  resembhng 
that  of  pyroll. 

The  microscopic  examination  was  made  on  a  portion  from  the  central 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  (the  wall  of  the  other  ventricle  was 
more  degenerated,  as  should  have  been  expected,)  after  it  had  been  thor- 
oughly washed.  The  muscle  fibrils  were  carefully  dissected  out  with  needles 
upon  the  stage-plate,  and  presented  the  following  characteristics : 

In  water,  the  fibrillse  of  the  muscles  presented  fine,  brilb'ont,  yellowish, 
punctate  points,  imequally  disseminated,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  fibrils 
little  else  could  be  made  out ;  in  others  the  transverse  striae  were  easily 
seen ;  they  break  up  into  either  the  quadrangular  fragmentary  masses  under 
slight  pressure,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  or  into  the  granular  amorphus  ma- 
terial ;  others  again  are  amorphus  and  structureless,  the  diffuse  and  aggre- 
gate transparent  granules  constituting  the  only  object  to  be  made  out  (the 
pressure  used  here  being  that  only  which  is  obtainable  on  the  live  box). 
Under   greater  amplification,   (300  diameters,)  the  fibrils  in  whidi   the 
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transrerse  atriae  could  be  seen,  presented  an  anomalous  appearance  j  along 
their  axial  centers  was  seen  a  clear  yellowish  line  qf  strongly  refractive 
beaded,  transparent,  brilliant  points,  at  times  sHgbtly  interrupted  with 
a  few  BtrijB  in  the  intervening  space,  as  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  cluster 
of  three  marked  (a).  It  will  be  seen  here  that  in  this  form  of  degeneration 
that  the  transverse  striae  have  not  disappeared,  as  is  generally  stated  to  be 
the  fact  in  the  primary  stages  of  the  disease ;  to  this  point  allusion  will  be 
made  elsewhere.  In  the  same  figure,  but  to  the  left  of  the  preceding  two, 
is  a  fibril  in  which  the  transverse  striae  are  with  difficulty  made  out,  owing 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  destructive  process  has  progressed ;  the  fatty 
globules  occupying  almost  the  entire  substance  of  the  fibril ;  this  figure  is 
presented  as  it  appeared  without  the  applica'ion  of  any  chemical  reagent, 
and  exhibits  the  fact  noted  on  a  preceding  page  in  relation  to  primary  and 
complete  degenerescence  in  the  same  specimen. 

After  satis^iug  myself  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  progress  of  this 
destructive  process,  the  specimen  was  then  placed  under  the  action  of  a  very 
dilute  acetic  acid,  (one  part  acid  to  one  thousand  parts,  by  weight,  water,) 
the  result  of  its  action  is  shown  in  the  middle  figure  of  the  engraving  in  the 
three  right  hand  fibres  (i.) ;  very  soon  the  transverse  striae  were  rendered 
moch  more  distinct  than  before  its  application,  the  lines  before  being  obscured 
by  the  fatty  granules  about  them ;  in  these  three  fibrils  there  was  an  appear- 
ance of  theu:  axial  centers  being  involved  at  first,  as  is  the  case  in  the  figure 
marked  (a).  To  roe  it  appears  evident  that  here  the  adipose  deposit  lies 
in  the  cellular  tisrue  connecting  the  fibrils,  for  on  the  addition  of  the  acid, 
the}- appeared  in  the  lines  of  junction  of  those  fibrils  only;  the  remaining 
fibrils  of  the  group  (6.)  are  far  advanced  in  the  regressive  and  destructive 
metamorphosis. 

In  the  group  of  fibres  marked  (c.)  there  was  but  an  amorphus,  structure- 
leas  mass  of  globules,  which  neither  strong  nor  dilute  acid  seemed  to  affect 
by  any  change,  farther  than  to  aggregate  and  somewhat  enlarge  the  fatty 
drops ;  on  the  outer  and  left  hand  border  there  was  a  more  regular  Ime  of 
the  granules  than  elsewhere,  indicating  that  they  retained  this  position  by 
vjrtue  of  an  envelope  external  to  themselves,  but  which  could  uoL  be  made 
obrious  to  the  eye. 

In  the  parts  treated  with  acetid  acid,  the  elongated  nuclei  were  seen,  but 
are  not  indicated  in  the  sketch,  through  an  error  in  the  original  drawing.  By 
reference  to  this  plate,  (which  is  a  correct  delineation  of  the  parts  by 
the  camera-lucida,)  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  three-fifths  of  this  part  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  in  a  condition  entirely  incompetent  to  perform  the 
necessary  func  ions  of  the  organ,  and  that  no  trifling  impairment  alsp  existed 
ia  the  remainder ;  and  with  these  physical  features  of  the  case  before  us, 
there  should  be  no  surprise  that  a  prompt  death  should  have  taken  place, 
far  more  prompt  than  if  the  entire  mucus  surface  of  the  stomach  had  been  a 
t  of  superficial  ulcers. 

In  regard  to  this  case,  there  are  few  points  to  which  I  would  beg  leaye  to 
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direct  special  attention,  at  the  features  are  a  little  anomalous.  The  finC 
point  is  the  seemingly  distinctiTe  apjtearance  in  the  disposition  of  the  fatty 
deposit  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  process,  as  it  is  gi^en  by  Wedl  and 
Bokitanaky,  Virchow,  Bennett,  and  Hasse.  I  will  quote  each,  the  more 
readily  to  enable  the  reader  to  observe  wherein  lies  the  distinctions  alluded  to : 

^  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  form  of  retrograde  development  in  the  trans- 
Tersely  striped  muscles,  m  which  th^  peculiar  character,  viz.,  the  transvern 
tiriatton  i$  lotiJ* — Wtdl. 

**  In  the  first,  adipose  tissue  or  hi  eysts  are  formed  Mvown  the  ultimate 
muscular  fibres :  in  the  voluntary  muscles  the  transverse  strise  disappear."^ 
i2oJka/im%,  p.  313. 

<*  There  is  another  form  of  degeneration  which  has  not  before  been  observed, 
and  to  which  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  liable,  particularly  when 
hypertro])hied :  it  is  characterised  by  the  development  of  minute  particlsB 
of  fru  fat  between  the  primitive  muscular  fibrils.  At  the  same  time  the 
striated  sheath  of  the  fibre  diappears.** — lb,,  p.  315. 

'*  In  Toluntary  muscles  we  observe  that  the  degeneration  commences  with 
diminished  distindness  of  the  traverse  striae,  especially  at  the  drcumlerenoe 
of  the  fasciculus." — Bennetts  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  226. 

Virchow  (die  ceUtdar-pathologie)  has  figured,  on  page  295  of  that  woik, 
the  appearance  of  what  he  denominates  the  intersticial  form,  wherein  the  oil- 
drops  are  disposed  in  moniliform  lines  between  the  fasciculi  oi  the  fibrils; 
they  occupy  in  this  ca&e  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  fasciculus  only.  These 
are  the  only  authorities  within  my  reach  at  present,  but  they  will  be  admitted 
as  sufficient  for  the  point  alluded  to. 

From  the  above  quotations  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fatty 
deposit  begins,  and  on  inspection  of  our  figures,  together  with  their  descrip- 
tion on  a  preceding  page,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  not  only:  have  iri  the 
case  before  us  all  the  different  degrees  of  the  degenerative  process,  but  also 
the  peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  a  deposit  of  fat  within  the  sarcolemma, 
and  lying  apparently  either  upon  or  within  the  muscle  substance  of  the  fibril  ' 
proper,  (a.)  The  moniliform  deposits  of  Virchow  are  more  closely  related 
to  the  fibrils  on  the  left  and  lower  part  of  (6.)  on  the  same  plate. 

From  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  touching  the  probable  degenera- 
tion of  the  nerve  terminations,  which  latter  have  recently  been  set  forth  by 
Kuhne,  viz.,  the  bud-like  bodies  which  he  has  described,  (and  a  notice  of 
which  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  journal,)  a  question  possibly  might 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  fine  and  well  marked  granules  toithin  the  fibril 
sheath  at  (a.)  may  not  have  been  mistaken  for  Kuhne*s  bourgeons.  There- 
fore, to  set  this  point  at  rest,  it  will  be  necessary  simply  to  state  that  the  fine 
punctate  dots  did  not  dissolve  in  concentrated  acetid  acid,  nor  did  they  com- 
port themselves  in  any  manner  as  nerve  substance.  They  suffered  no  change 
under  this  reagent,  except  such  as  previi^usly  noticed.  I  do  not  propose  in 
this  matter  to  create  any  new  process  for  fatty  degeneration,  and  would 
simply  suggest  that  the  features  here  detailed  in  relation  to  the  matter 
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are  probftblf  bat  a  heretofore  unobeenred  condition  of  the  primary  stages  of 
£itty  metamorphosis,  and  but  a  variety  of  those  conditions  before  known. 

There  is  also  one  other  fact  that  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ag :  these  examinations  and  drawings  were  made  long  before  any  works 
wfaateTer  were  consulted  relative  to  the  points  described  and  discussed. 

If  there  has  been  no  error  in  the  microscopical  examination  of  this  patho- 
logical condition  in  this  case,  then  it  cannot  longer  be  accepted  as  a  rule 
that  disappearance  of  the  stri®  is  an  infallible  condition  of  the  primary  stages 
in  this  malady ;  but,  as  error  in  microscopic  research  is  most  easily  made, 
we  will  submit  the  facts  as  detailed  to  those  who  are  probably  more  com- 
petent to  judge  of  their  correctness. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case  arising  from  another  cause,  which  is 
this :  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  at  times  involves  nearly  the  entire  ventricle.  In  this 
caae  we  have  the  very  rare  instance  of  the  left  ventricle  being  involved  also, 
and  to  a  large  degree.  The  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  case  of  Praslow 
make  it  very  anomalous,  and  interesting  to  a  high  deg^e  when  taken  to- 
gether, for  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  so  strange  a  series  of  symptoms  • 
and  pathological  conditions.  * 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  leani  from  his  fHends  that  ihe  father  of  the 
mbjoet  uf  this  notice  died  eqtiallj  radden.  He  stepped  frum  a  sleigb  on  the  road, 
for  M»me  trivial  purpose,  and  died  immediately. 

Professor  Poehs'  father  and  sister  died  in  the  same  manner,  but  bo  aotopey 
was  made  in  either  of  their  eases. 

EaaATA.— Bead  Praslow  for  Presk>w  en  the  plate. 


Enohondroma    of   the    Bibs. 


BY  n.  H.  TOLAND,  M.  D. 


These  tumours  not  only  resemble  cartilage,  but  also  present  all  the  physio- 
ktgica]  peculiarities  of  that  tissue,  and  of  its  different  varieties,  and  may  be 
developed  either  in  the  soft  parts  or  in  bone,  more  frequently  however  in  the 
latter.  Of  the  former,  the  testicles,  parotid  and  mammary  glands  are  most 
frequently  affected ;  and  of  the  latter  the  sternum,  ribs  and  phalanges  of  the 
Ibgers  and  toes,  although  the  other  bones  are  not  entirely  exempt  In 
bone,  enchondroma  presents  two  varieties;  in  one  the  cartilaginous  forma- 
tion is  covered  by  an  osseous  sheath ;  in  the  other  np  such  investment  exists, 
its  place  being  occupied  by  the  morbid  growth. 

The  structure  and  character  of  these  tumours  was  discovered  by  Joh- 
annes Muller  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  from  its  similitude  to  the 
chondtoid  elements  it  received  the  name  of  enchondroma. 
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They  vary  in  magnitude,  more  than  almost  any  other  variety  of  tumoor, 
and  frequently  become  exceeding  voluminous,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  accompanying  lithograph.  The  external  appearance  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  being  sometimes  spherical  and  smooth,  but  more  commonly  mam- 
milated,  particularly  when  they  acquire  great  magnitude. 

They  are  considered  benign,  except  when  modified  by  a  specific  morHd 
action,  and  become  serious  only  by  their  size  and  location.  Although  they 
occur  more  frequently  in  young  subjects,  the  aged  are  not  exempt  from 
their  development. 

CASE. 

H.  H.  Love,  aged  26  years,  came  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  to 
San  Francisco  in  March,  1861,  and  applied  to  me  for  advice.  He  was  suffer- 
ing greatly  from  a  tumour,  located  upon  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  that  had 
existed  about  eighteen  years  j  and  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  that  period 
it  was  very  small,  occasionally,  according  to  his  own  statement,  it  being  not 
larger  than  a  walnut  j  it  was  neither  painful  nor  inconvenient,  and  appeared 
to  be  confined  to  a  single  rib.  During  1859,  without  any  apparent  cause,  it 
began  to  increase  rapidly,  although  it  was  not  until  1860  that  its  size  became 
sufficiently  great  to  give  him  much  inconvenience  or  prevent  him  from  at- 
tending to  his  usual  business.  For  two  dr  three  months  before  visiting  San 
Francisco,  its  development  became  more  rapid,  and  it  was  so  excessively 
painful  and  inconvenient  that  he  determined  to  have  it  removed,  without 
.  regard  to  the  consequences — as  life  was  not  desirable  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  tumour  extended  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  axilla  above,  and  to  the 
spine  posteriorly,  and  measured  in  its  greatest  diameter  26,  and  trans- 
versely 18  inches ;  its  surface  was  mammilated,  and  generally  firm  and  un- 
yielding, except  about  four  inches  above  the  umbilicus,  and  near  the  external 
margin  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  where  fluctuation  was  distinct. 

It  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ribs  that  it  was  immovable,  but  its 
character  and  extent  could  not  be  positively  determined  ;  yielding  to  his  desire 
for  relief,  I  consented  to  afford  him  the  only  chance  that  remained  for  Ufe, 
being  fully  aware  that  if  all  the  ribs  were  so  much  diseased  as  to  require 
exsection,  even  if  the  operation  did  not  speedily  prove  fatal,  it  might  be  ulti- 
mately followed  by  that  result. 

March  6th,  1861,  assisted  by  Drs.  Trask,  Baldwin  and  Douglass,  and 
Messrs.  Ropell  and  Frisby,  after  the  arlministration  of  chloroform,  and  every 
necessary  precaution  taken  to  prevent  an  extravagant  loss  of  blood,  an  inci- 
sion was  made  the  entire  length  of  the  tumour,  near  the  superior  margin, 
and  the  integument  detached  from  its  suriace,  by  which  its  character  was 
determined.  After  the  arteries  were  secured,  the  mass,  although  intermixed 
with  bony  matter,  could  be  easily  cut  and  torn,  was  found  to  occupy  the 
position  of  all  the  ribs  from  the  fourth  doT^nwards,  except  the  last,  and  was 
removed  as  completely  as  possible,  to  avoid  wounding  the  pleura  and  ditt- 
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pbragm,  which  were  in  contact  with  the  internal  surface  of  tht  tumour. 
This,  however,  was  not  bo  difficult  as  the  exsection  of  the  abdominal  portion, 
whidi  extended  under  the  muscles,  and  lay  between  them  and  the  perito- 
neum. The  caTity  in  the  tumour  at  the  point  above  the  umbilicus,  where 
fluctuation  was  distinct,  contained  about  a  pint  of  extravasated  blood,  which 
was  not  coagulated,  and  had  probably  been  accumulating  for  several  week?, 
the  fluctuation  having  been  detected  by  the  patient  for  some  time  previously. 
Aiter  as  much  of  the  tumour  was  removed  as  was  thought  advisable,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  was  covered  with  wet  lint,  and  the  edges  approximated 
by  three  or  four  points  of  the  silver  siuture,  and  a  bandage  applied.  Not- 
withstanding he  lost  as  little  blood  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
in  consequence  of  the  efficiency  of  my  assbtants,  he  was  when  the  operation 
was  completed  so  much  exhausted  that  several  hours  elapsed  before  reaction 
could  be  produced,  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  the  application  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  That  portion  of  ♦he  tumour  posteriorly  that  was  not  removed,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  a  few  irreg- 
ular portipns  that  adhered  superiorly,  both  to  the  pleura  and  diaphragm, 
were  detached  and  removed  in  three  or  four  days  after,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  seventh  rib,  which  could  have 
been  easily  detached  with  bone  forceps,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  had 
justified  the  operation. 

The  tumour,  with  what  was  subsequently  detached,  weighed  18  pounds ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  nervous  exhaustion  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
extensive  exposure  of  vital  organs,  as  weU  as  the  loss  of  blood,  inseparable 
firom  such  an  extensive  incision  and  dissection,  every  symptom  appeared  as 
favorable  as  possible  until  the  eighth  day  f  his  appetite  ^nd  digestion  both 
being  good,  his  sleep  tranquil  and  pulse  natural,  and  but  a  little  accelerated  to 
this  time,  when  I  detected  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  exposed  pleura,  accom- 
panied with  tympanitis  and  occasionally  hiccough.  The  next  morning  the  mem- 
brane was  gangrenous,  and  when  detached  the  collapsed  lung,  as  well  as  the 
pericardium  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  were  exposed.  So 
■oon  as  the  particles  of  the  tumour  that  were  allowed  to  remain  were 
removed,  the  warm  water  dressing  was  applied,  and  secured  by  a  tight 
bandage,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  effect  produced  upon  the  patient  by  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  wound  into  the  chest  during  respuration. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  although  his  pulse  continued  good  and  his  sleep  was 
undisturbed,  he  appeared' more  irritable,  and  suffered  considerably  both  from 
flatulency  and  hiccough ;  and  on  the  thirteenth,  in  the  evening,  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  some  confusion  of  the  intellect,  and  an  increase  of  the  un- 
ftvorable  symptoms  detailed,  all  of  which  became  more  and  more  violent, 
until  he  died  at  four  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  fourteenth  day,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis,  which  most  probably  resulted  from  the  \iolence  neces- 
sarily offered  to  that  membrane  by  separating  it  firom  the  inferior  portion  ot 
the  tumour. 

If  the  peritoneum  had  not  been  implicated,  notwithstanding  the  exposure 
KO.XLL  C 
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of  the  thgracic  organs  and  the  exsection  of  80  many  ribs,  I  believe  the  patient 
would  have  recovered,  as  none  of  the  vital  organs  were  seriously  diseased,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Editor's  Table  in  the  March  number  of  thi« 
journal,  which  contains  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  made  by 
Drs.  Trask  and  Staub,  of  this  city. 


On    Phthisis. 


BT  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8. 

In  my  former  articles  on  this  subject  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
most  successful  plan  of  treating  phthisis  is  causing  our  patients  to  live  in  the 
open  air,  at  least  during  the  summer  months ;  and  as  the  season  has  now 
arrived  in  which  even  those  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  can 
avail  themselves  of  this  remedy,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  treatment  should  be  carried  out.    To  those  phyaciana 
who  have  ever  led  a  camp  life,  these  remarks  will  be  of  but  little  use ;  they 
will  know  how  to  instruct  their  patients  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments; but  there  are  many  members  of  the  profession  who  have  never 
camped  out,  and  would  perhaps  consider  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged 
to   sleep  in   the   open   air.     Unfortunately,  our   advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  be  accompanied  by  an  antipathy  to  fresh  air,  at  least  at  night, 
so  that  every  precaution  is  now  used  to  render  our  houses  as  air-tight 
as  possible.    This  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  why,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  in  the  general  rate  of  mortality,  phthisis  still  carries 
*  off  as  many  victuns  as  formerly ;  in  fact,  Sir  James  Clark,  in  an  article  on 
Tuhercular  Phthisis,  in  the  Cydopadia  of  Practical  Medicine^  states: 
**  That  whether  tuberculous  diseases  have  diminished  or  not  during  the  last 
half  century  among  the  laboring  classes  of  our  population,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have  increased  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society.''    The 
causes  of  this  increase  may  be  and  probably  are  of  a  complex  character, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  greater  attention  given  to  making  houses  air- 
tight and  comforiabU,  has  in  a  great  measure  to  answer  for  it.    My  own 
experience  is,  that  we  had  less  phthisis  here  in  the  days  of  frame  houses  and 
canvas  linings,  when  every  breath  of  Heaven  would  find  its  way  in-doors 
with  very  little  trouble,  than  we  have  since  bricks  and  plaster,  and  grooved 
and  tongued  flooring  have  offered  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  the 
external  ur.    In  an  article  lately  published  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Med, 
Chir,  Rev.  on  Phthisis  in  the  Hebrides,  by  Dr.  Morgan,  in  accounting  for 
the  extreme  rareness  of  phthisis  in  these  islands,  he  thus  describes  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  inhabitants :  The  crater's  hut  is  in  general  about  forty  feet  by 
fifteen*    It  is  bailt  entirely  of  rough  unhewn  stones,  no  mortar  of  any  kind 
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being  Deed.  The  external  wall  rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  the 
comers  being  rounded  off  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  wind.  There  is 
nsoallj  but  one  door  for  man  and  beast ;  often  no  window  of  any  kind.  The 
roof,  supported  on  a  few  unhewn  rafters,  is  thatched,  heather  ferns  or  rushes 
supplying  the  material.  In  one  comer  is  a  hole,  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  There  is  no  sort  of  chimney."  Contrast  this 
with  a  modem  comfortable  brick  house,  and  compare  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  two  classes  of  inhabitants,  keeping  in  mind  the  corroborating  instances 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  I  think  a  strong  case  is  made  out  for 
the  beneficial  effects  of  a  free  circulation  of  ur,  particularly  during  sleep^ 
The  cotter's  hut,  so  far  as  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  concerned,  can  present 
bot  little  difference  to  living  in  the  open  air.  It  just  suffices  to  afford  him  pro- 
tection from  the  rain  of  his  drizzly  moist  cUmate,  whilst  the  air  has  perfectly 
firee  ingress  and  egress  through  its  thousand  crevasses,  and  the  chimneyless 
hole  in  the  roofl  But  to  retum  from  this  digression,  from  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  May,  on  through  the  summer  months,  our  patients  may  live  in  the 
open  air.  A  shower  or  two  may  fall  during  May,  but  June,  July,  August 
and  the  early  part  of  September  may  generally  be  counted  on  as  rainless 
months,  nor  will  there  be  probably  more  than  four  or  five  rainy  days  before 
the  middle  of  November,  at  which  period,  as  a  general  mle,  winter  quarters 
should  be  selected.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  lower  valleys  before  this 
time,  on  account  of  malaria,  which  I  find  is  very  apt  to  affect  phthisical  pa- 
tients on  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  locality  to  which  our  patients  should  be  directed,  I  have  already 
flitated  that  I  consider  the  range  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valley  as  the  most  favorable.  TUs  temperature,  particularly  in  the 
early  summer  months,  is  more  equable  than  in  the  Sierra  in  the  hotter 
months,  the  sea  breezes  are  less  mixed  with  the  heated  air  of  the  valleys, 
and  yet  are  sufficiently  tempered  to  render  living  in  the  open  air  always 
agreeable.  By  going  up  the  valleys  some  distance,  larger  game  can  still  be 
found  in  abundance,  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  commanded  in  the  Sien*a. 
In  the  later  autumn  months,  the  valleys  opening  on  the  bay,  or 'in  the  Contra 
Costa  range,  offer  good  localities  for  camping,  imtil  the  winter  rains  fairly 
set  in. 

As  there  is  no  lack  of  phthisicfd  patients,  the  better  plan  is  for  three  or 
four  to  join  together  for  the  summer  campaign ;  by  so  doing  they  secure  com- 
pany and  lessen  expenses.  They  should  take  a  light  strong  wagon,  drawn 
by  two  mules,  to  carry  the  baggage  and  provisions,  and  each  person  should 
have  his  own  riding  horse  or  mule.  The  wagon  can  be  driven  to  some  part 
in  the  range  to  where  the  first  camp  is  to  be  established,  which  early  in  the 
season  should  not  be  at  a  greater  elevation  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
ieet.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  becomes  hotter,  the  wagon  can 
be  left,  and  the  baggage  and  provisions  packed  on  mules  to  the  more  inao- 
oesable  parts  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  four  to  five  thousand  feet. 
The  services  of  a  man  who  is  a  good  hunter  should  be  secured  for  supplying 
game,  and  also  to  look  after  the  animals,  and  to  do  the  most  laborious  camp- 
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woik.  During  the  summer  such  men  can  eaefly  be  procured,  as  the  regulai 
hunting  season  being  over,  many  who  during  the  winter  supply  the  markets 
with  game,  would  gladly  accept  such  a  situation  at  moderate  wages.  The 
load  for  a  wagon  should  consist  of  a  tent  10  by  14  feet,  for  three  persons,  and 
a  fly  to  put  over  it  Three  pairs  of  good  blankets  and  an  india-rubber  one 
for  each,  but  it  is  well  to  take  a  good  thick  flannel  shirt,  and  a  thick  pair  of 
worsted  socks,  to  be  used  as  bedding,  for  should  the  weather  be  very  cold, 
they  will  afford  as  much  wannth  as  an  extra  pair  of  blankets,  and  wdgh 
much  less.  The  camp  equipage  should  consist  of  two  pack  saddles,  baking- 
pan,  camp-kettle,  gridiron,  fi7ing-pan,  two  or  three  small  saucepans,  tin  cups 
and  plates,  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  coffee  pot  and  mill,  axe,  hatchet,  rope 
for  packing  and  staking  out  the  animals,  etc.  The  provisions  should  be 
flour,  bacon,  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tea,  dried  apples  or  peaches,  potatoes,  salt 
and  pepper.  As  i  general  rule  there  is  no  necessity  to  la}  in  a  stock  to  last 
the  whole  of  the  summer,  as  provisions  can  be  generally  procured  at  some 
place  within  a  day  or  two's  packing  from  the  camp,  even  in  the  more  inao- 
ccEsible  parts  of  the  mountains. 

The  principal  dependance  for  food,  however,  must  be  the  rifle  of  the 
hunter,  but  every  one  should  carry  a  light  shot-gun  for  killing  small  game, 
and  also  as  an  incentive  to  exercise,  and  to  wile  away  some  of  the  hours  of  a 
camp  life.  As  most  of  the  mountain  streams  contain  trout,  hooks  and  lines 
should  be  provic'ed. 

The  first  camp  should  be  ^j)ilched  in  one  of  the  lower  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  spurs  of  the  ridges.  They  are  generally  well 
timbered  with  scattering  oak,  and  where  they  open  out  to  the  breadth  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  as  is  frequently  the  cose,  they  offer  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  the  mere  con- 
templation of  which  is  a  happiness,  and  tends  to  produce  that  calm  and 
tranquil  state  of  mind  so  peculiariy  favorable  to  the  recuperation  of  the  phy- 
sical strength.  Some  such  locality  can  generally  be  found  within  easy  dis- 
tance of  a  farm,  where  butter,  milk  and  eggs  can  be  procured,  a  decided 
advantage  during  the  earlier  days  of  camping  out  It  is  always  better  to 
camp  on  some  slight  elevation,  as  the  air  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is 
much  colder  at  night,  a  rise  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  making  a  difference  of 
many  degrees  in  the  temperature  on  a  still  night  It  is  well  to  have  a  screen 
of  bushes  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  so  as  to  break  the  stream  of 
cold  air  that  usually  runs  down  the  valleys  at  night.  As  rain  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  tent  should  be  pitched ;  but  should  the  weather  be  at  all  mild, 
I  would  advise  from  the  start  the  nights  should  be  passed  in  the  open  air. 
Otir  patients  should  already  have  been  accustomed  to  the  (K>o1  night  air, 
from  sleeping  with  their  windows  open,  and  two  or  three  days  riding  has 
insured  them  an  immtmity  from  cold  that  they  did  not  enjoy  before.  Old 
Harrison,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  houses  were  begin- 
ing  to  be  made  comfortable,  thus  complains  of  the  evils  of  the  new  system : 
**  Now  have  we  many  chimneys,  and  yet  our  underlings  complain  of  rhetuns, 
catarrhs  and  poses.    Then  had  we  none  but  redosses,  (open  fires  with  a  hole 
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in  the  roo()  and  our  head  did  never  ake."    The  more  the  amount  of  ^ybig 
in  the  open  air,  the  less  the  chances  of  rhtumy  eatarrha  and  poses. 

The  diet  must  consist  principally  of  hread,  meat,  coffee  or  tea  and  water. 
It  is  of  importance  that  some  one  in  the  camp  should  know  how  to  make  light 
wholesome  bread.  Game  will  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  animal 
food,  and  this  may  be  eaten  either  broiled  or  boiled.  When  the  digestive 
organs  are  good,  fat  bacon  may  be  taken  with  advantage ;  and,  as  a  general 
Fiile,  it  will  require  but  few  days  of  camp  life  to  enable  it  to  be  well  relished 
and  digested.  Hygienic  rules  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  our  patients 
are  out  not  simply  hr  enjoyment  but  for  health,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
laying  in  too  large  a  supply.  The  great  trouble  is,  that  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  feel  much  better,  they  imagine  they  are  well,-  and  can  do  as  they 
like.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  They  should  remember  that  they  are  in 
constant  training  to  oppose  a  most  pertinacious  enemy,  and  should  therefore 
never  relax  in  carrying  out  every  rule  that  can  at  all  tend  to  improve  their 
strength.  The  principal  meals  should  be  breakfast  and  dinner,  the  supper 
being  light.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  occupation  for  those  who  are  well  to  sit 
round  the  camp  fire  broiling  ribs  and  steaks  until  bedtime,  but  phthiucal 
patients  must  take  no  such  liberties  with  themselves.  At  the  proper  hours, 
however,  they  may  eat  all  they  want,  nor  should  they  measure  their  allow- 
ance of  food  by  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  eat  when  living  in 
houses.  If  they  can  eat  with  an  appetite  a  pound  or  two  of  venisoa  at  a 
meal,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Although  generally  a  small  eater,  I  have  taken  as 
much  as  four  or  five  pounds  of  buffalo  meat  at  a  sitting,  and  have  not  felt 
more  inconvenience  from  it  than  I  would  after  a  plate  of  soup  and  a  mutton 
chop ;  and  I  have  seen  Indians  eat  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  meat  at  a  meaV 
Qiing  at  the  same  time  half  a  gallon  of  wild  honey  as  a  sauce — such  is  the 
invigorating  effect  of  living  in  the  open  air  on  the  digestive  organs.  Begular 
exerdse  must  be  taken  to  the  full  amount  that  the  strength  will  admit :  a 
walk  of  firom  four  to  ^ve  miles  should  be  taken  twice  a  day  |  riding  is  also 
a  useful  exercise,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  supersede  walking.  Where 
the  water  is  not  too  cold,  a  plunge  bath  may  be  taken  daily,  but  in  most  of 
cor  mountain  streams  this  cannot  be  borne,  and  a  sponge  or  wet  towel  bath 
must  be  substituted.  All  sleeping  should  be  done  in  the  open  air,  except 
in  wet  weather.  Those  who  like  something  softer  than  the  ground  on  which 
to  rest,  may  make  a  good  mattrass  by  laying  down  four  logs  at  the  proper 
distance,  and  filling  the  enclosed  space  with  the  leaves  of  the  fir  or  pine. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  female  patients  laboring  under  phthisis  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  summer  open  air  life.  There 
are  many  who  have  the  means  to  enable  them  to  command  the  necessary  • 
attendance,  and  to  whom  camping  out  for  a  season  or  two  affords  the  only 
cfaanoe  of  life.  In  fine  weather  they  might  use  a  tent  without  a  roof  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  covered 
wBgoo«  in  which  they  might  deep  until  they  gradually  become^  accustomed 
to  col-door  lifo.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  in  which  women  have  derived 
the  greatest  benefit  firom  the  journey  to  this  country  across  the  continent. 
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and  compared  to  this  camp  life  in  our  mountains  is  a  continual  pic  nic.  A 
&w  quires  of  blotting  paper  would  enable  them  to  make  a  herbanium,  and 
afford  an  incentive  to  exercise. 

Before  concluding  this  rather  desultory  paper,  I  would  allude  to  an  ob- 
jection that  will  probably  present  itself  to  our  patients  on  advising  them  to 
lead  a  camp  life,  and  this  is,  how  are  they  to  get  on  away  from  all  medical 
aid,  more  particularly  if  they  should  get  worse !  Now,  I  think  we  may  con* 
sciantiously  tell  those  of  our  patients  who  have  any  chance  of  recovery,  that 
when  living  out  in  our  mountain  air  they  are  doing  far  more  to  re-establish 
their  health  than  anything  we  can  do  for  them,  living  out  of  doors  is  the 
best  remedy  they  can  employ  for  their  bronchitis ;  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
is  the  best  preventative  of  night  sweats  j  combined  with  exercise  it  if  fiur 
more  e£Bcacious  than  morphia  in  procuring  sleep,  and  infinitely  surpasses 
bitter  infusions  in  improving  digression.  Not  that  we  should  advise  them  to 
**  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,*'  as  in  many  cases,  particularly  where  the  disease 
has  made  much  progress,  medicine  can  still  be  of  great  service.  A  supply 
of  cod  liver  oil  should  be  taken,  to  be  continued  at  least  until  the  stomach 
can  digest  a  full  supply  of  nutritious  food.  Muriated  tincture  of  iron  may, 
I  think,  be  employed  at  intervals  during  the  whole  treatment ;  croton  oil 
liniment  should  be  taken,  to  produce  counter  irritation  in  the  attacks  of 
limited  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  will  sometimes  come  on.  General  directions 
can  be  given  as  to  when  these  remedies  are  to  be  used.  The  only  serious 
symptom  that  is  likely  to  present  itself  whilst  our  patients  are  camping  out 
is  hemorrhage.  This  will  sometimes  come  on,  even  after  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  general  symptoms.  We  may,  however,  inform 
them  that  bleeding  from  the  lungs  might  occur,  but  that  this  8}'mptom 
is  not  so  alarming  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  that  but  little  can  be  done  for 
it  in  the  way  of  treatment.  Advise  them  to  keep  theur  minds  and  bodies 
cool  and  quiet,  to  avoid  hot  food,  and  they  will  probably  get  on  about  as 
well  as  if  we  were  within  calL 
Sacramento, 
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A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology— Designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
^        and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.    By  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiologj-  and  Miscroscopic  Anatomy  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.    Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  271  illustrations.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea. 
•     1861. 

The  name  of.  John  C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  is  a  sufficient  endor^ment 

of  any  work  on  Physiolo^.    Mr.  Dalton  is  an  expenmtntal  Physiolo^st, 

and  in  this  particular  he  differs  materially  from  the  theorist  and  compiler. 

e  is  not  a  book-maker,  but  a  lecturer,  and  to  be  the  latter  it  becomes 
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necessary  that  he  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  parts,  the  functions  of 
vhich  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate.  Mr.  Dalton  is  an  American  Physi- 
ok>gist ;  he  is  of  that  class  of  experimentalists  to  which  Claude  Bernard, 
Browne  Sequard,  Lenhossek,  Kuhne  and  Jacubowitsch  belong,  with  whom 
he  is  running  upon  the  same  line  of  parallel,  and  upon  whom  he  is  fast 
closuig  on  the  track.  We  take  pleasure  in  thus  being  able  to  speak  of  an 
American  author  and  lecturer,  for  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  perform 
to  agreeable  a  task.  To  our  medical  readers  we  would  say,  purchase  this 
plain,  readable,  practical  American  work.  The  work  is  8yo,  p.  800,  and  the 
illustrations  are  Tery  fine. 

For  sale  by  A.  Boman  &  Co.,  507  Montgomery  street 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Etiology,  Pathoi^ogt  and  Treatment 
OP  the  Congenital  Malformations  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 
By  William  Bodenhamer,  M.  D.  New  York :  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood.  1860. 
A  handsome  octavo  of  400  pages,  with  17  lithographic  plates,  well  executed. 
These  are  but  a  small  poruon  of  the  merits  of  this  work.  It  is  illustrated 
with  287  cases,  derivea  from  the  annals  of  literature  of  every  nation.  It 
contains  the  medical  and  surreal  treatment  of  the  trouble  from  the  earliest 
times.  On  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  it  is  decidedly  the  most  complete 
Wjoris  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

For  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Treatise  on  Fever  :  or  Selections  from  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Fever. 

By  Robert  D.  Lyons,  K.  C.  C,  etc,  etc.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard  & 

Lea.  1861. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Lyons  is  the  result  of  long  investigation,  both  in  field 
practice  and  the  hospital  The  different  parts  of  the  work  are  illustrated 
with  cases  from  practice,  and  thus  serves  as  a  practical  ^ide  to  the  points  of 
subject  treated.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  style  in  which  books  purporting 
to  be  of  a  practical  nature  should  be  written,  and  in  this  particular  I)r.  Lyons 
ha«  met  our  views  exactlv.  The  work  is  an  octavo,  containing  362  pages, 
•od  has  been  re-published  from  the  English  edition. 

For  sale  by  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  507  Montgomery  street 


Ojc  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,  including  Displacements  op  the 
Uterus. — ^Nervous  Irritation  and  its  Conseouences ;  Irritable  Uterus ; 
Local  Symptoms  of  Irritable  Uterus — Complications ;  General  Symp- 
toms of  Lritable  Uterus — Keflex  Influences  of  Cerebral  and  Spinal 
Irritation  ;  Progress  and  Results  of  Irritable  Uterus ;  Causes  and  Path- 
ology of  Irritable  Diseases ;  Treatment  of  Irritable  Uterus ;  Treatment 
of  the  Complications  of  Irritable  Uterus ;  Secondary  and  Sympathetic 
Affections ;  Natural  Position  and  Supports  of  the  Uterus ;  Vaneties  of 
Displacements  of  the  Uterus,  and  their  Causes  \  Symptoms  of  Displace- 
ments of  the  Uterus ;  Treatment  of  Displacements  of  the  Uterus — In- 
ternal Supporters — Lever  Pessaries ;  Treatment  of  the  Varieties  of 
Displacements ;  Treatment  of  Complications  or  Displacements  of  the 
Uterus ;  Treatment  of  Enlargements  and  Displacements  of  the  Ovaries, 
etc  ;  Sedation  and  its  Consequences ;  Sedation  of  the  Uterus — Amen- 
orrhoea;  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Sedation  of  the  Uterus.  By 
Hugh  L.  H(Hige,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstretrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea.     1860. 
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I'his  is  a  new  work,  just  issued  from  the  press  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  hand- 
some octavo  of  470  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  is  remarkably  free  from 
typographical  errors.  To  rive  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  work,  we  will 
state' that  the  chapters  on  "irritable  Uterus'*  alone  comprises  160  pages  of 
the  work ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  nearly  exnaustive  of  this  part 
of  the  8ul3Jec\ 

As  an  example  of  Professor  Hodge's  style  of  treating  his  subject,  we 
give  the  following  extracts  on  its  pathology  and  diagnosis : 

"Pathology. — ^The  nature  of  this  form  of  morbid  excitement,  as  here 
advocated,  has  already  been  developed. 

"  An  irritable  uterus  is  that  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ  in  whidi 
they  are  preternatural ly  susceptible  to  impressions.  This  is  all.  There  may 
be,  and  often  is,  no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  organic  life ;  often,  how- 
ever, when  a  severe  or  continued  irritant  disturbs  this  irritability,  the  irrita- 
tion will  be  followed  by  congestion  or  engorgement.  This  is  not  inflammatory 
cone^estion,  but  that  modification  of  congestion  resulting  from  nervous  ex- 
citements, as  in  menstruation,  erections,  etc.  This  congestion  may  be  the 
cause  of  leucorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  and  htemorrhagia.  Sometimes,  when  lonff 
persistent,  and  especially  when  no  secretions  or  effusions  ensue  for  its  relid, 
congestion  is  followed  by  increased  growth  or  development  of  the  organ,  that 
is,  by  hypertrophy,  but  never  by  inflammation,  by  induration,  ulceration,  or 
other  results  ot  inflammatory  action.  Hence,  there  is  no  permanent  altera- 
tion of  structure ;  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  recovery  is  perfect, 
and  often  sudden.  Of  course  inflammation  is  often  coexistent  with  an  irri- 
table uterus ;  but  this  arises  from  other  and  extraneous  sources.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  irritable  tissue  often  ensues  from  inflammation,  which  is  thus 
■cmetiroes  the  effect,  but  never  the  cause. 

"  This  simple  distinct  view  of  an  irritable  organ  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  received  by  the  profession ;  even  Gooch,  notwithstanding  his  admirable 
description  of  the  disease,  treated  it  as  an  inflammatory  complaint.  His 
successors  have  followed  him  practically,  and  have  expressed  their  theoretical 
views  by  numerous  modified  terms.  Thus  we  read  of  a  moderate  d^ee  of 
inflammation;  of  sub-mflammation  ;  of  a  continued  dysmenorrhoea ;  of  rheu- 
matism or  p^ut  of  the  uterus ;  of  inflammation  slowly,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  tendmg  to  disorganization ;  of  a  peculiar  irritation,  not  tendmg  to 
recover)' ;  of  congestion  of  the  uterus ;  of  engorgement ;  and  lately  we  hear 
constantly  the  positive,  unmodified  declaration,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  os,  cervix,  and  sometimes 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  followed  by  its  Usual  consequences.  The  practice, 
most  unfortunately)  of  authors  and  theorists  is  founded  on  these  different 
pathological  views. 

"  The  numerous  and  various  opinions  of  patholopsts  on  this  subject  in 
Europe  and  America,  as  evinced  by  books,  and  by  the  excited  debates  in 
medical  societies,  cis-  and  trans-atlantio,  are  anything  but  creditable  to 
medical  science.  All  must  mourn  over  a  discrepancy  of  opinion,  which  bean 
so  directly  on  the  treatment  of  such  painful  ana  distressing  maladies. 

"  Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis,  in  one  point  of  view,  is  exceedingly  easy. 
We  must  simply  ascertain,  m  order  to  pronounce  it  irritable,  whether  a  part 
be  morbidly  sensitive ;  whether  its  sensations  be  more  readily  disturbed  than 
natural  But,  the  practical  difficulty  is  to  determine  whether  this  excitable 
state  is  merely  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  whether  it  arises  from  some 
other  irritant.  In  other  words,  to  distinffuish  between  a  state  of  nervous 
and  of  organic  irritation ;  between  an  irritaole  and  an  inflamed  organ. 

*<  In  pure  uncomplicated  cases  of  irritable  uterus,  the  absence  of  all  the 
symptoms  and  the  consequences  of  inflammation,  would  seem  to  be  suifidenL 
But,  it  has  been  objected,  that  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  not 
absent ;  that  the  pain,  the  soreness,  the  burmng,  the  disturbance  of  function. 
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whidi  are  present,  are  all  evidences  of  phlogosis.  This  difficulty  has  al- 
ready been  met,  when  the  great  pathological  fact  was  presented  that 
pain  has  no  necessary  connection  with  inflantmation,  that  it  is  an  accident  or 
an  accessory  to  this  state  of  morbid  excitement.  We  know  that  some  of  the 
most  destructive  inflammations  exist  without  pain ;  and  also  that  the  most 
intense  agony  which  animal  nature  can  endure,  is  often  experienced  without 
inflammation.  If,  therefore,  the  case  be  a  doubtful  one,  yet,  after  the  lapse 
of  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  none  of  the  usual  consequences  of  inflamma- 
tioo  be  observable,  the  or^an  may  safely  be  regarded  as  irritable.  This 
diagnosis  will  be  confirmed,  if  the  general  health  of  the  patient  remains 
good,  with  no  decided  or  continued  emaciation,  and  no  fever,  etc. 

"The  difficulty  is  greater  when  local  inflammation  exisU  with  an  irritable 
uterus.  This  pomt  has  also  been  noticed.  If  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
irritation  be 'decidedly  predominant,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  case  of  irritable 
uterus,  complicated  with  inflammation,  and  demanding  not  only  treatment 
for  the  inflammation,  but  afterwards  a  subsequent  and  diverse  treatment,  for 
lienrous  irritation.  Even  in  bad  cases  of  inflammation,  when  enlargement 
and  uiduration  of  the  cervix,  a  red,  humid,  and  granular  condition  of  its 
mucous  membrane  and  purulent  discharges  are  present ;  even  in  such  cases, 
the  neuralgic  pains  will  very  frequently  be  found  dependent  mainly  on  pres- 
•ore  and  other  causes,  rather  than  on  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  in- 
flammation complicated  with  an  irritable  uterus.  This  distinction  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  importance. 

"  Again,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  suppose  an  organ  to  be  inflamed, 
nmply  because  it  is  painful,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  and  indurated. 
Often,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  inflammation  present ;  the  induration  is  the 
result  of  a  byeone  inflammation ;  it  is  a  sequence,  not  a  symptom.  The  pain 
and  spinal  imtation  still  remaining,  are  evidences  of  an  irritable  organ. 

*'  The  same  remark  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  applicable  to  all  those 
cases  of  irrit^le  uterus,  conjoined  with  simple  hypertrophy,  with  a  hvper- 
trophic  enlargement  depending  on  pregnancy,  polypus  tumors,  or  heterologue 
developments  in  the  substance,  or  the  surface  of  the  u:erus.  Too  often 
have  all  such  cases  been  confounded  with  or  treated  as  inflammation. 

"  Of  course,  also,  care  should  be  taken,  that  when  symptoms  of  pelvic 
irritation  be  present,  its  true  locality  be  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable. 
Frequently,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of  the  rectal  irritation,  have  all 
the  symptoms  of  irritable  uterus  been  referred  to  inflammation,  stricture,  or 
bsmorrhoidal  tumors  of  the  rectum ;  to  fissure  of  the  anus,  or  fistula  in  ano« 
So  also  the  cystic  irritation,  so  common,  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  disease 
of  the  blood,  kidneys,  or  urinary  passages ;  yet  the  original  complaint  was, 
and  continued  to  remain  in  the  uterus. 

"Perhaps,  under  this  head  of  diagnosis,  the  caution  should  be  reiterated 
not  to  consider  any  of  the  secondary  or  sympathetic  symptoms  of  irritable 
ttterus  as  primary  or  original,  and,  especially,  not  to  confound  nervous  irrita- 
tion of  the  brain,  lungs,  Hver,  etc.,  with  inflammatory  or  organic  diseases  of 
these  organs." 

The  work  contains  20  pktes,  intercalated  in  the  text,  and  they  are  done 
in  the  first  style  of  the  art ;  they  faithfully  and  accurately  represent  uterine 
displacements  more  clearly  than  any  series  of  a  similar  character  which  we 
have  for  a  long  time  seen. 

For  sale  by  A.  Eoman  &  Co.,  507  Montgomery  street. 

A  Book  about  Docto&s,  was  received  too  late  for  further  notice.    It  is  the 
cpudnt  affair  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  journals  for  some  months  pasL 
Hcanan  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 
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Notice.— Dr,  Woostee  will  resume  the  management  of  this  journal  untO 
further  notice. 


The  operation  on  the  spina-bifidi  noticed  in  prerious  numbers  of  this  journal 
has  proved  a  complete  success.  The  child  is  alive  and  improving  gradually^ 
and  the  lesion  obliterated. 


New  Delations  of  the  Nervous  System. — ^Afler  having  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy  to  the  mode  of  division,  as  generally  received,  of  the 
primitive  fibres  of  the  motor  nerves  with  the  muscles,  M.  Kuhne  adds :  That 
we  now  observe  in  following  these  branches,  they  re-unite  in  great  numbers 
on  the  very  smallest  portions  of  the  muscular  fibrils  themselves. 

jFiT^^.  The  enveloping  membrane  of  the  nerve  fibril  is  in  constant  union 
with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  fibril.  Second.  The  double  contour  of 
the  nerve  produced  by  the  medullary  envelope  here  ceases  abruptly.  Jlwrd. 
The  axis  cylinder  passes  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  and  is  found  now  in  con- 
tact with  the  contrac  ile  substance  of  the  striee.  Fourth,  The  axis  cylinder 
then  becomes  enlarged,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  garnished  with  small  bodies 
which  are  more  or  less  granulated,  which  bodies  are  the  buds  (bourgeons)  of 
the  peripheric  nerves.  Fi/lh,  When  the  intra-muscular  axis  c}'linder  is 
scant  or  thin,  they  are  found  to  be  terminated  by  these  bourgeons. 

These  little  bodies  which  belong  to  the  peripheric  nerves  are  fixed  to 
their  cylinder  axis,  much  granulated  and  extremely  minute. 


F.  TiEDEMAN,  of  Munich,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  anatomists  of  the  day, 
died  at  that  city  on  the  22d  January. 


Varicose  Veins. — ^In  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Smith  to  the  American 
Medical  THmeSf  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Syme  advanced  the  idea  that  no  com* 

Slete  cure  for  this  disease  was  known — no  operative  measure  yet  devised 
estroys  the  varix.  The  use  of  pins  beneath  me  vein  with  the  twisted  liga* 
ture  obliterates  the  vessel  at  those  points  only  to  which  they  are  appUed. 
This  was  shown  on  a  cadaver  upon  whom  repeated  operations  had  been  prac> 
ticed  for  this  accident ;  the  veins  were  found  obliterated  on  the  site  of  each 
pin  only ;  the  anastomosing  vessels  had  dilated  the  veins  both  above  and 
oelow  the  points  of  interruption.  Mr.  Syroe  observed  that  the  black  wash 
hyd.  chlor.  mit.  dram  1,  to  aqua  calcis  ounces  16,  speedily  heal^  the  ulcers 
arising  from  the  dilated  vessels. 


Cerebro  Spinal  Meningitis.— At  the  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  a  case  of 
this  disease,  brought  on  by  dissipation,  and  having  all  the  symptoms  of  low 
t}'phoid  fever,  was  treated  by  Dr.  OHourke.  The  case  had  remained  in  the 
hospital  for  a  month  before  any  improvement  was  manifest,  and  all  available 
remedies  had  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Oltourke  ordered  the  following :  Tine 
fer.  (murios  P),  tine,  cantharis,  oa,  and  the  continuance  of  the  nutritious  regi- 
men. Soon  a  decided  change  for  the  better  wus  observed,  and  two  monUis 
from  this  time  he  left  the  hospital  welL 
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TO      PHYSICIANS      AND      SURGEONS, 


H  I  0  r  0  Ir  J  n  f 


0—0 

The  Medical  Properties  <^  this  Remedy  are  ANODYNE,  DIAPHORETIC, 
SEDATIVE,  ASTRINGENT,  ANTISPASMODIC,  DIURETIC.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  attributes  of  the  Opiates  and  the  Anodynes,  without  theii 
unpleasant  accompaniments  or  objections,  is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  exercises 
a  remarkably  soothing  and  pleasant  effect  upon  the  patient,  and  establishes 
a  rapid  and  beneficial  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments,  entailing  no 
inconTenience  or  injurious  constitutional  effects  whatever. 

The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  Chlorod}'ne  may  he  obtained  upon 
application  to  B.  B.  THAYER. 

Also,  PURE  CHLOROFORM.  Notwithstanding  the  puerile  attempts 
of  pretenders,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  traduce  the  character  of  home 
manufactures,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  placing  our  products  beside  the  best 
made  here  or  brought  from  abroad* 

SULPHURIC  ETHER.  This  article  we  also  manufacture  of  the  utmost 
purity;  it  can  be  relied  upon,  either  physically  or  chemically,  to  the  fullest 
extent 

DRAGEES.  FOUGERA'S  PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  IRON.  Two 
grains  each. 

Also,  KAMELA,  which  we  warrant  pure. 

We  have  on  hand,  also,  the  PASTILLES  OF  LACTATE  OF  IRON, 
direct  from  the  Agents  of  Gelis  and  Conte. 

GRANULES  of  tee  HYDROCOTYLE  ASIATICA  of  J.  LEPINE. 
These  Granules  are  made  from  the  Alcoholic  Ea^rad,  and  are  genuine. 


NOTICE. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  received  the  Sole 
Agency  for  FOUGERA'S  REMEDIES ;  we  are,  therefore,  ready  to  furnish 
the  foreign  and  English  trade,  at  short  notice,  with  all  their  preparations. 
We  would  also  remind  the  trade  that  in  giving  their  orders  for  the  above 
that  they  will  receive  them  at  the  exporter's  prices. 

H.    P.    WAKELEE, 
Dbuggist,  Comer  Montgomery  and  Sidter  Streets. 
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Parisian   Medioal    Intelligence. 


(From  the  Special  Correspoodent  of  the  London  Lancet.) 

DruiXG  the  last  twehe  months,  and  up  to  within  a  recent  period,  the  Paris 
hosmtals  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  immunity  from  tj'phoid  fevers.  Since  the 
heginning  of  the  month,  however,  a  notable  change  has  occurred  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  capital ;  and  influenza,  which  had  long  mono])olized 
the  bills  of  health,  has  now  given  place  to  a  slight  but -unequivocal  epidemic 
of  continued  fever.  The  malady  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  mild  and  benignant 
type,  and  in  some  cases  seems  to  have  engrafted  itself  upon  an  already 
eiisting  attack  of  "  grippe."  In  the  surgical  wards  of  the  general  hospitals, 
and  more  especially  ui  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Seine,  cases  of 
traumatic  erysipelas  are  numerous,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  all 
operations  not  absolutely  indispenpable  delayed  until  the  prevalence  of  this 
dangerous  complication  shall  have  diminished.  In  the  service  of  M.  Bouil- 
laud,  at  the  Charite,  where  leeches  are  very  abundantly  employed,  inflamma- 
tion of  an  erysipelatous  character  has  been  the  almost  invariable  result  of 
such  local  depletion.  Whether  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  I  know  not ;  the  inflammatory  influence  has  at 
all  events  been  very  general  even  in  private  practice,  and  in  the  hospitals  I 
particularly  alluded  to  universal. 

At  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Devergie,  a  ver}'  competent  medico- 
legal authority,  took  up  a  thread  of  the  discussion  on  the  post-mortem 
Caesarian  operation.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  on  this  subject,  arguing,  in 
concert  with  M.  Depaul,  that  the  question  lay  perfectly  within  the  limits  of 
the  Academical  jurisdiction,  and  ur^ng  strongly  the  reconsideration  of  a 
tope  no  prematurely  dismissed  by  his  colleagues.  M.  Devergie  maintained 
that  the  ambiguity  of  the  law  regarding  the  performance  of  hysterotomy 
SQbsequent  to  ue  death  of  the  mother,  arose  entirely  from  the  fact  of  its 
misinterpretation  and  misapplication.  The  code  really  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  autopsy,  and  not  to  that  of  a  surgical  operation  undertaken  for  the 
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purpose  of  Raving  life.  Tlie  phrase  in  article  77  of  the  Code  Civile  couple* 
the  prohibition  of  post-mortem  examinations  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
deatn  with  that  foroiddinfi:  the  taking  of  casts  from  corpses,  embalming,  &c.; 
and  the  speaker  ai^^ed  that  the  legislature  had  not  foreseen  the  possible 
contingency  of  the  CsBsarean  section  being  judged  advisable,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  intended  an  objection  thereto ;  adding  that  such  omissions 
were  not  unusual,  for  although  the  production  of  abortion  was  qualified  as  a 
crime,  yet  no  one  ever  thought  of  applying  the  same  epithet  to  premature 
delivery  when  effected  by  the  surgeon  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  medi- 
cine. He  further  maintained  that  the  question,  though  delicate,  was  one 
which  in  practice  must  be  subjeci  to  the  general  rules  of  conscientious  re- 
striction imposed  upon  the  medical  man  by  feelings  of  moral  rectitude  and 
professional  responsibility. 

M.  Trousseau  has  resumed  the  subject  of  gout  in  his  clinical  lectures  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  in  continuation  of  his  remarks  on  a  pre\ious  occasion, 
proceeded  to  treat  the  subject  of  chronic  gout.    **  This  form  of  the  disease," 
said  the  Professor,  "  declares  itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  middle-aged 
period  of  life.    Nevertheless  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  acute  form  hat 
occurred  in  extreme  youth,  it  is  not  in  such  individuals  unfrequently  observed 
under  the  chronic  type,  even  at  so  early  an  age  as  thirty-five,  more  especially 
if  the  patient,  impatient  of  suffering,  have  succeeded  m  prematurely  check- 
ing the  earlier  attacks,  and  have  neglected  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
regimen  on  which  I  shall  shortly  have  to  insist.    Some  years  apo  I  was 
called  to  treat  a  child,  five  years  of  age,  a  Moldarian  by  birth.    This  patient 
Buffered  from  asthma,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  from  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema.   There  did  not  appear  to  exist  in  this  case  any  hereditar}'  transmis- 
sion either  of  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis.    The  child's  parents,  grand- 
parents and  ancestors  had  been  free  from  both.    Two  years  subsequently  I 
saw  the  patient  again,  and  this  time  with  a  well-marked  attack  of  eout  in 
the  great  toe.    I  confess  that  I  never  saw  the  malady  more  clearly  defined 
in  any  subject,  and  never  met  with  it  in  so  young  a  person.    Morgagni, 
however,  together  with  Sydenham,  Ettmuller  and  Scuuamore  all  mention 
instances  of  this  disease  occurring  in  children.    It  is  certain  that  indiiiduah 
of  the  male  se.c  are  much  more  subject  to  gout  than  females.    Hippocrates 
has  said  that  women  were  only  subject  to  this  complaint  after  the  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  function ;  and  he  is,  perhaps,  right  in  the  main,  although 
you  may  occasionally  observe  exceptions  to  tnis  as  to  ever)'  other  rule.    1  ne 
occurrence   of  repeated   attacks  not    only  damages  the  integrity    of  the 
joints  affected,  by  givinz  rise  to  permanent  engorgement  and  stiffness,  but 
al60  affects  the  general  health ;  add  to  which,  cramp  and  muscular  spasms, 
of  a  transitory  but  most  painful  character,  not  unfrequently  super\-ene  in  the 
interval  of  respite  between  the  acute  fits ;  or  the  gout,  leavnig  the  joints, 
may  spread  to  the  tendinous  sheath,  producing  chalky  deposits,  which  inter- 
fere with  free  movement,  and  occasion  deformities  of  the  limbs.     Erasmus, 
in  writing  to  his  friend  says :  *  I  have  the  gravel  and  you  have  the  gout,  we 
have  married  two  sisters.'    And,  with  truth,  the  kinship  is  a  close  one. 
Few  gouty  pa'ients  live  long  without  suffering  from  renal  calculi,  and  under- 
going the  exquisite  torture  of  nephritic  colic,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  damage 
subsequently  done  to  their  constitutions  by  the  pernicious  abuse  of  the  alk»- 
line  treatment  usual  in  such  cases.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  waters  of 
Vals,  Pougues,  Contrexinlle,  and  Vichy  possess  a  solvent  action  upon  cal- 
culous formations  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.    When  a  sione  is  lodged  in  the 
former  organ,  it  must  of  necessity  be  expelled,  and  falls  into  the  natural 
reservoir  for  the  urine.    The  physician  can  no  more  cure  renal  calculi  than 
he  can  those  which  obstruct  the  gall-duct.    What  is  in  his  power  is  the 

Erevention  of  the  formation  of  others  by  the  maintenance  of  tne  urine  in  a 
ealthy  conditioui  as  the  biliary  calculus  may  be  prevented  by  the  securing 
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9  Wltby  secretion  oi  bile.  The  ^uty  diatheais  is  the  only  one  m  which 
the  secretion  of  *  tophus*  is  met  with.  This  deposit  is  composed  in  part  of 
orate  of  lime,  in  part  with  phosphate  of  lime.  Its  occurreace  has  Ions  been 
known ;  and  in  tue  neat  *  Dictionary  of  Medicine'  may  be  found  the  history 
of  a  goay  subject  wno  produced  such  a  Quantity  of  chalk-stone  during  his 
lifetime  as  to  supply  sufficient  material  lor  his  own  tombstone  after  death. 
Some  obcer>'er8  maintain  Uiat  the  deposit  of  chalk-stone  takes  place  durinfr 
the  occurrence  of  the  attack;  but  this  belief  is  inexact.  It  is  produced 
during  the  intervals  of  freedom,  and  generally  soon  after  the  cessation  of 
the  fit.  In  a  family  of  gouty  subjects,  you  may*ofien  meet  with  the  diathesis 
in  a  masked  form.  The  cdnstitutional  malady  may  appear  under  the  dis- 
guise of  asthma,  periodical  er}'sipelas,  biliary  or  renal  calculi,  epistaxis, 
headache,  or  disease  of  the  skin.  Kecamier  had  already  noted  the  nreouent 
occurrence  of  headache  in  gouty  subjects,  as  also  the  alternation  of  heaaache 
and  gout,  as  well  as  of  gout  and  asthma. 

I  have  a  patient  at  present  who,  in  early  life,  became  subject  to  both 
asthma  and  gout.  When  the  joints  become  affected  and  inflamed,  bis 
breathing  is  easy ;  and  when  the  paroxysms  of  oppression  and  suffocation 
eomt  on,  the  joints  c:a«e  to  be  painful;  and  when  at  last  he  suffers  from 
nephritic  colic,  and  passes  an  abundance  of  gravel,  he  has  neither  gout  nor 
asthma.  But,  as  ]  have  before  said,  asthma  is  not  the  only  affection  which 
may  alternate  with  gout ;  there  may  exist  skin  complamts,  as  eczema, 
chronic  lichen,  or  herpetic  eruptions,  which  owe  their  rise  to,  and  for  the 
time  supply  the  place  of  the  latent  conslitudonal  cause.  Bright's  disea&e, 
chronic  catarrh,  congestive  disorders  of  the  chest,  and  pleural  effusion,  are 
often  found  where  this  diathesis  exists.  M.  Rayer's  observation  of  the  pre- 
valence of  albuminuria  in  chronic  gout,  is  a  truth  of  which  I  have  long,  from 
my  own  experience,  been  convinced.  This  reminds  me  of  a  sentence  in 
Pierre  Desault's  *  Dissertation  on  the  Gout,'  which  runs  thus :  *  Whenever 
I  am  called  to  see  a  patient  subject  to  gout,  who  presents  other  symptoms, 
of  whaever  nature  they  may  be,  excepting  those  connected  with  contagious 
disorders,  I  never  lose  sight  of  the  gout,  and  I  carefully  examine  to  see 
whether  the  gouty  humor  be  not  playing  its  part  under  the  mask  of  the 
the  complaint  which  is  apparent,  and  for  which  £  have  been  called.'  I  regret 
much  that  my  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  clinical  teaching,  M.  Chomel, 
whose  excellent  practical  sense  many  of  you  have  been  able  to  appreciate, 
should  have  lived  in  the  conviction  that  gout  and  rheumatism  were  the  same 
disMise,  and  should  have  thus  propagated  an  immense  error.  While  the 
pericardial  lesion  is  the  nccessai^  secondary  symptom  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
on  the  contrary,  rebounds  back  upon  the  lun^,  liver,  and  kidney ;  whilst 
rheumatism  uSects  all  indiscriminately,  gout  strikes  the  rich  more  than  the 
poor,  females  rarely — *  Nisi  vetulas  et  viragines,  et  plures  interemit  sapientea 
quam  fatuos.' " 

M.  Mandl,  who  is  at  the  present  moment  lecturing  at  the  Ecole  Pratiqua 
on  the  mdadies  of  the  larynx  and  the  use  of  the  lanmgoscope,  makes  the 
following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis,  which  are  rendered 
valuable  by  the  ^eat  experience  of  this  gentleman  in  this  particularly  in* 
tractable  class  of  disorders.  This  practitioner  is  not  a  partizan  of  the  em» 
pk>)inent  of  sulphurous  water,  so  ^nerally  believed  of  service  in  these  cases. 
He  is  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  cures  which  have  been  obtained 
after  a  sojourn  at  Eaux-Bonnes  or  Luchon  to  the  influence  of  rest,  than  to 
any  alternative  power  possessed  by  these  mineral  sources.  Of  internal 
remedies,  the  only  class  to  which  M.  Mandl  concedes  any  certain  efficacy  is 
that  of  the  preparation  of  iodine ;  but,  en  revanche,  he  believes  that  much 
may  be  done  by  topical  apphcations.  He  recommends  the  neck  to  be  kept 
warm,  and,  in  order  to  insure  constant  preservation  of  the  skin  from  impres- 
nons  of  cold,  protects  the  throat  externally  with  a  coating  of  gutta-percha 
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collodion  ;  and  enjoins  the  trearing  of  Jeffreys'  respirator.  In  some  cases 
the  excision  of  the  uvala  and  tonsils  must  precede  all  other  treatment  The 
remaining  means  of  cure  are  the  inspiration  of  rapors  or  fine  powders,  and 
cauterization.  The  best  vapor  for  inhalation  is  the  steam  fix)m  boiling 
water;  and  the  powders  found  most  efficacious,  either  for  inspiration  or 
insufflation,  arc  those  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with  water,  or  of  alum.  The 
caustic  applicatioiis  consist  of  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercur}-,  sulphates  of  copjjer  or  zinc,  chromic  acid,  or  of  a  watery 
solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  (the  proportions  of  the  latter  pre- 
paration being— of  iodine  sixteen  grains;  iodide  of  potassium,  two  drachnns 
and  a  half;  and  three  ounces  of  water).  These  remedial  agents  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  lar}nx  under  the  guidance  of  the  larjngoscope,  either  by 
means  of  a  sponge  on  a  stalk  of  whalebone,  or  by  the'  laryngeal  syringe  (a 
curved  tube  terminating  in  a  rose  Kke  that  of  a  watering-pot,  and  fitted  to 
an  elastic  india-rubber  bottle).  The  lecturer,  in  conclaaing,  expressed  a 
hope  of  soon  being  able  to  furnish  some  details  r^rding  the  value  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  in  this  special  branch  of  the  therapeutics,  the  drug  iii 
question  being  at  present  the  subject  of  exi)eriment  at  his  dinxqut, 

I  have  to  announce  another  birth  in  the  lamily  of  the  'Scopes,  the  last 
addition  being  the  Pharjngoscope.  This  instrument — an  invention,  or 
rather  I  should  say  modification,  fathered  by  Dr.  Moura-Bourouillon^-does 
not  differ  in  any  important  particular  from  its  next-door  neighbor,  the  lar}'ng- 
oscope,  and  consists  of  a  circular  concave  mirror,  with  a  magnifying  lens  of 
short  focus.  For  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  gums,  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
palate,  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  pharynx,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient, 
and  if  chea])ened  and  simplified  will  no  doubt  become  popular. 

The  creation  of  a  great  hospital  in  this  capital  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
disorders  is  spoken  of,  and  I  am  told  decided  upon  en  principe ;  and  other 
important  changes  are  in  contemplation  likely  to  modify  very  materially  the 
system  of  administration  at  present  followed  in  this  particular  branch. 

The  last  number  of  the  Gazette  des  HofUaur  mentions  a  case  in  which 
tjie  secretion  of  milk  in  a  young  female  having  ceased  in  consecjoence  of  an 
interruption  of  one  month's  duration  after  six  months  of  lactation,  the  flow 
of  milk  was  recalled  by  means  of  three  applications  of  the  electrical  stimulus 
to  the  breasts,  continued  for  three  successive  days. 

M.  Maisonneuve,  to  the  success  of  whose  operations  for  the  ablation  of 
necrosed  bone  by  subperiosteal  excision  I  have  already  referred,  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  last  week  several  specimens  of  diseased  osseous 
tissue,  removed  according  to  his  method  during  the  past  month,  llie 
memoir  accompan}ing  these  pathological  specimens  more  especially  directs 
the  attention  oi  the  surgeon  to  the  facilities  with  which  this  new  modus 
operandi  endows  the  practical  branch  of  medicine.  "  An  operation,  such 
as  that  of  the  removal  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw-bon^,"  says  the  author, 
"  by  the  ordinarj'  rules  of  procedure  is  a  very  formidable  affair,  entailing 
several  incisions,  the  ligature  of  many  arttries,  and  the  exercise  of  consider- 
able force  and  skill ;  whereas,  by  the  subperiosteal  method  the  bone  may  be 
enuncleated  from  its  fibrous  sheathing  by  a  single  incision,  just  as  easy  as  an 
encysted  tumour  is  withdrawn  from  its  enveloping  sac."  Some  allowance  no 
doubt  should  be  made  for  parental  partiality,  in  the  encomiums  lavished  by 
M.  Maisonneuve  upon  the  surgical  improvement  which  he  has  to  a  certain 
extent  originated ;  still  the  modification  seems  to  be  most  valuable,  and 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  conser^'ative  principles  daily  gaining  ground, 
and  moreover  based  upon  sound  physiological  data. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  of  post-mortem  Csesarean  operations  closed 
last  Tuesday  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  conclusion  adopted  wai 
as  follows  It—"  The  medical  man  who  shall  believe  there  is  a  hope  of  with- 
drawing from  the  body  of  a  woman  who  has  died  in  a  pregnant  state  a  living 
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child,  can  and  should  practice  the  operation  of  hysterotomy,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  by  science.^  To  M.  Depaul  is  due  the  entire  credit  oF 
having  forced  from  the  Academy  this  definite  expression  of  its  opinion,  which 
in  a  former  discussion  had  been  withheld.  For  the  repugnance  evinced  by 
this  learned  body  to  deliver  a  precise  verdict  on  this  question  it  is  not  easy 
to  account ;  more  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  its  ranks  are  in- 
cluded the  names  of  all  the  most  celebrated  authorities  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  this  country,  to  whose  opinions  the  legislature  would  naturally  have 
had  recourse  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  so  delicate  a  point  The  original 
promoter  of  the  discussion,  M.  Hatin,  died  but  a  few  days  ago — too  soon, 
unfortunately,  to  enjoy  the  gratification  of  having  been  mainly  instnmiental 
in  solving  one  of  the  many  doubtful  questions  by  which  the  medical  man  is 
bampered  on  all  sides  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Every  oculist  knows,  and  some  unfortunately  to  tlvtxr  cost,  the  ponderous 
and  complicated  fixed  ophthalmoscopes  with  which  Germany  has  gifted  the 
profession,  and  the  use  of  which  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  a  correct 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  internal  eye.  It  is  with  some  relief  that  I  notice 
a  simple  and  perfectly  efficient  instrument  which  has  been  submitted  bv  M. 
Alphonse  Desmarres  (son  of  the  celebrated  opthalmologist)  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  expensive  and  unwieldly  contrivances  we 
hitherto  possessed.  An  upright  stem,  on  which  moves  a  double-branched 
rest,  forms  the  skeleton  of  this  instrument,  the  accessories  being  a  common 
Desmarres  ophthalmoscope,  a  biconvex  lens,  and  a  cork.  When  the  aupai> 
atus  is  required  for  use,  the  cork  is  fitted  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  can 
then  be  adapted  to  a  common  candlestick ;  one  branch  of  the  rest  holds  the 
mirror,  the  other  the  lens,  and  the  two  being  connected  by  an  ordinary  com- 
pass-joint, the  necessary  focal  distance  is  easily  attained.  For  the  support  of 
the  chin  of  the  patient  when  under  examination,  M.  Desmarres  uses  a  pile  of 
books  placed  on  a  table. 

In  a  late  trial  at  Colmar,  a  medical  somnambulist,  who  had  made  use  of 
his  so-called  science  for  the  extortion  of  money,  was  acquitted  because  the 
Judge  **  did  not  consider  that  the  nullity  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  as  a 
curative  agent  or  as  an  auxiliary  of' medicine  had  been  scientifically  demon- 
strated ! "  I  think  that  the  Judge  at  Colmar  would  be  all  the  better  for  un 
petit  coup  d*  la  Lakcette. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Naples  which  confirms  the  unsatisfactorj'  account 
of  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  capital.  According  to  ofRcial  documents,  it 
is  stated  that  in  the  space  of  three  months  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
medical  attendants,  nurses,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  hospitals  had  fallen 
victims  to  typhoid  fever,  imported  originally  from  Gaeta ;  a  large  number  of 
chDdren  have  also  been  carried  ofL 

111  Paris  the  same  fever  has  also  been  prevalent,  but  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline, as  likewise  the  epidemic  of  erjsinelas  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  M.  Bousqaet,  the  implacable 
adversary  of  M.  Piorry's  doctrines,  before  leaving  town  for  his  holiday,  dis- 
charged,  not  as  some  of  the  papers  term  it,  a  shaft,  but  a  veritable  broadside 
into  his  enemy's  flank.  He  atacked  on  a  former  occasion  M.  Piorry's  no- 
menclature, aod  he  now  treats  his  doctrine  of  "  organopathy**  with  as  little 
reverence  as  that  shown  to  the  nosological  vocabulary.  "  It  is  said,"  re- 
marked M.  Bousquet,  **  that  the  Professor  of  the  Charite,  dissatisfied  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  has  aspired  to  the  honor  of  'founding  a  new 
one.  Such  is  certainly  the  greatest  glorj'  to  which  a  great  mind  can  desire 
to  attain,  and  I  am  not  astonished  that  tne  object  should  have  attracted  the 
ambition  and  talents  of  M.  Piorry.  Nevertheless,  whatever  be  his  originality, 
I  fancy  I  can  tra*:e  more  of  the  souvenir  than  of  invention  in  his  principles  j 
and  I  think  I  have  met  with  some  such  theories,  possibly  slightly  altered  in 
form  in  the  history  of  that  old  school  of  Gnidos,  formerly  so  celebrated,  but 
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ROW  80  perfeetly  and  deservedly  foigotten.    Tbe  system  of  this  school  con- 
sisted in  tbe  definition  of  each  symptom  as  a  separate  disease,  for  the  posses- 
lion  of  so  many  of  the  former,  so  many  of  the  latter  were  credited  to  the 
patient's  account,  the  profusion  of  the  remedies  being  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  alleged  maladies.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  Gnidos, 
and  such  is  still  that  of  M.  Piorry.    M.  Fiorry  is  an  organician.    He  admits, 
it  is  true,  the  existence  of  a  soul — of  a  xital  entity*  for  the  animation  of  the 
organs ;  but  once  animated  he  discharges  the  vital  principk  -,  he  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.    He  aees  nothing  in  the  body  besides  organs 
tissues,  functions  and  properties.    Although  perfectly  aware,  as  we  are  all, 
that  disease  incubates  mysteriously  within  the  organism  before  it  becomes 
palpable,  yet  because  this  period,  the  first  and  most  important  of  all,  is  appa- 
rent to  the  reason  alone,  and  is  hidden  from  the  senses,  he  ignores  its  exist- 
ence, waiting  patiently  until  the  afiection  oi  the  tissues  shall  reveal  to  the 
aanses  the  commencement  of  the  malady.    From  a  lack  of  reflection,  he 
confounds  the  affedion  with  the  readion^  the  morbid  Mait  with  the  morbid 
ocf,  and  those  diseases  which  are  the  offspring,  so  to  speak,  of  the  free  action 
of  the  organism  with  the  physical  and  passive  lesions  which  are  produced  bT 
external  force.    He  confounds,  kstly,  medicine  with  surger}-,  and  that  with 
the  hope  of  winning  over  surgery  to  his  cause.    Again :  how  is  it  possible  to 
ftllow  jVL  Fiorry  the  privilege  of  consfiderin^  ench  symptom  as  a  separate 
malady? — ^flatus  in  the  intestine,  the  distension  of  the  bladder  by  urine,  an 
excess  of  saliva,  a  little  mucous  in  the  bronchi,  the  occurrence  of  delirium, 
and  what  more ;  such  axe  his  diseases,  or  rather  his  organopathtc  cocditions 
for  I  must  not  forget  that  his  pathology  contains  no  diseases.    Let  my  hear- 
ers, however,  moderate  their  exultation ;  nothing  is  gained  by  the  change, 
for  these  are  oigano-pathic  conditions  which  (although  M.  Fiorry  will  not 
call  them  diseases,)  still,  by  his  own  admission,  cause  suffering  and  death. 
What,  again,  1  cannot  allow  to  M.  Fiorry  is,  that  a  plurality  of  symptoms  and 
the  composite  nature  of  a  disease  exclude  the  idea  of  morbid  unity'.    He 
might  as  well  maintain  that  the  human  body  ceases  to  be  a  whole  because  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  organs.    What  letters 
are  to  words,  and  figures  to  numbers,  the  morbid  elements  are  to  the  morbid 
species.    M.  Fiorry  knows  the  letters  tolerably  weU,  but  he  cannot  spelL 
He  knows  the  figures,  but  he  ignores  their  relative  value.    All  is  as  dis- 
jointed, unconnected,  and  inharmonious  in  his  pathology  as  that  of  Euryphon, 
the  first  of  his  race.    M.  Piorrj's  therapeutics  correspond  to  and  resemble 
his  pathology.    His  treatment  of  a  typhoid  fever  has  been  detailed  by  Dr. 
Fietra-Santa,  who  was  present  on  one'  occasion  and  witnessed  the  practical 
working  of  this  system  at  the  bedside.    Five  organo-pathic  conditions  were 
made  out,  and  all  were  opposed  by  five  different  remedies :  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  blood,  ventilation,  pure  air,  and  diluted  drinks  were  enjoyed ;  for 
the  bronchitis,  a  linctus  was  ordered ;  for  the  engorgement  of  the  spleen, 
sulphate  of  quinine ;  to  combat  the  intestinal  obstruction,  Seidlitz  water ; 
ana  for  the  lesion  of  Feyer's  patches,  an  enema  of  decoction  of  senna  leaves. 
Such  was  the  first  day's  prescription  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever." 

After  a  long  enumeration  of  some  of  the  wonderful  pecuharities  of  M. 
Fiorry's  practice,  M.  Bousc^uet  reminded  the  Academy  "  that  in  one  of  the 
cholera  epidemics,  when  diarrhcea  was  very  common  and  unmanageable,  the 
Professor  of  the  Charite  had  suggested  a  curious  method  for  the  control  of 
the  intestinal  flux ;  he  proposed  to  plug  the  redum ! "  This  practice  he  says 
owns  a  name  in  the  nomenclature,  and  is  registered  under  the  title  of  **  6011- 
donnement.^  The  speech  is  too  long  for  me  to  give  you  more  than  a  few 
extracts,  which  are,  nowever,  unfortunately  emaMiulated  by  translation,  M. 
Bousquet's  style  being  peculiarly  caustic  and  telling,  and  productive  of  the 
greatest  effect— not  that  any,  indeed,  is  requisite  to  convince  the  medical 
pubUc  of  France  of  a  fact  it  has  long  been  most  painfully  alive  to. 
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M.  Rerill,  an  intelligent  cbemiKt,  subsequently  read  to  the  Academy  a 
memoir,  illastrating  verv  forcibly  the  necessity  of  some  interference  on  the 
pan  of  the  legal  authorities  in  order  to  restrain  the  employment  of  poisonous 
substances  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics,  and  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
public  in  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  deleterious  agents  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  quack  lotions  and  ointments  sold  for  **  beautifying^ 
the  nkin. 

M.  Maijolin,  Surgeon  to  the  Children's  Hospital  (Ste.  Eugenie,)  pre- 
lented  to  tne  Society  of  Surgery  last  week  a  naso-pharyngeal  polypus,  ex- 
tracted after  death  from  the  nostrils  of  a  little  girl,  aged'  two  yean*.  When 
the  child  was  admitted  under  his  care  on  the  11th  instant,  death  from  asphy* 
xia  was  imminent,  and  on  examination  both  nostrils,  as  well  as  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  were  ascertained  to  be  blocked  up  by  a  firm  tumour, 
apparently  of  a  fibrous  texture.  No  o|)eration  was  attempted,  and  the  child 
died  for*y-eight  hours  afterwards.  The  autopsy  showed  the  tumour  to  be 
firmly  adherent  to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  with  which  it  was  in  contact 
on  ail  sides,  and  rex'ealed  likewise  its  deep  attachment  or  implantation  to  be 
tbe  periosteuoi  covering  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  basilar  process.  Such  cases  are  fortunately  rare  at  this  early  period  of 
life;  but  surely  the  surgeon  would  have  been  justified  in  making  some 
attempt  to  save  the  child. 

M.  Colin,  who  has  experimented  largely  upon  the  sensitive  properties  of 
tbe  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  system,  has  forwarded  to  th« 
Academy  of  Sciences  his  conclusions,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  confirm 
those  of  M.  Flourens,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  same  investigation.  He 
finds  that  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  all  sensitire,  but  in  vary- 
ing degrees ;  the  semilunar  and  thoracic  much  more  so  than  the  superior 
ccrvicd.  The  more  bulky  ganglia  are  more  sensitive  in  those  portions  of 
tbem  which  are  thick,  grayisn,  and  homogeneous,  and  less  so  in  the  thinner, 
striated,  and  plexiform  parts.  The  sensibility  of  the  ganglia  is  more  readily 
excited  by  pinching  than  by  a  prick,  or  application  of  a  caustic.  The  irrita- 
tion applied  is  felt  immediately  if  it  be  strong  enough  to  excite  any  sensation* 
Tbe  ganglia  after  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  lose  their  power  either  of 
feeling  or  of  transmitting  impressions  to  their  nerves.  The  ganglionic  nerves 
are  also  sensitive,  but  much  less  so  than  the  ganglia,  and  the  sensitive  power 
diminishes  with  their  increase  in  size,  and  in  the  smaller  blanches  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Of  the  ganglionic  ner%'e8  the  most  sensitive  are  those  con- 
mcUng  the  ganglia  with  the  cerebrtpspinal  axis ;  then  come  those  which 
connect  the  ganglia  together,  and  least  of  all  are  the  ner^'es  which  supply 
tbe  intestine. 

There  are  certain  cases  of  chronic  iritis,  with  closure  of  the  pupil,  in  which 
tbe  retina  is  sound,  and  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  entry  of  luminous  rays 
by  the  opaque  iris  is  the  only  impediment  to  vision.  But  besides  the  atresia 
01  the  indiud  diaphragm,  other  morbid  changes  have  occurred,  which  render 
a  simple  excision  of  the  iris  either  useful  or  hurtful — namely,  a  sMiechia  pot- 
tenor,  and  the  uris  is  glued  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  capsule. 
The  ordinary  operation  for  artificial  pupil  is  here  inadmissnble,  its  perform- 
ance being  invariably  followed  by  inflammation  and  consequent  opacity  of  the 
lens.  In  such  cases,  M.  de  Orsefe  advises  the  extraction  of  this  body  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  the  treatment,  and  recommends  that  an  interval  of  four 
weeks  or  two  months  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  iridectomy  be  resorted  to. 
This  method,  which  appears  to  be  a  revival  of  Wenzers  plan,  is  stated  to 
have  been  attended  with  the  best  results. 


There  were  seventeen  surgeons  killed  and  wounded  in  action  from  the 
beginning  o!  the  Indian  mutiny  until  the  fall  of  Lucknow. 
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The  Chemioal  Treatment  of  Disease. 


BY  C.  B.  HALL,  M.  D. 


The  abort  time  I  can  spare  for  an  essay  could  be  readily  occupied  in  naroinp; 
tbe  different  bypotbesis  advanced  for  the  explanation  of  the  modus  optrandi 
of  medicines,  all  at  variance  with  one  anotner,  all  failing  when  put  to  the 
test  of  practice,  and  yet  none  without  some  grounds  of  physiological  truth 
for  their  foundation. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  we  leave  as  we  find  them  those  sound  principles 
of  no6ol(^  that  have  stood  alread}  tbe  experience  of  men  of  learning  and 
thought,  and  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of  Liebig  and  Mul- 
ler's  opinion  that  inflammation  is  an  oxydised  state  of  the  proieine,  and  that 
all  disease  is  the  result  of  disarrangement  of  the  affinities  of  particles,  and 
see  how  far  a  chemical  treatment  may  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  a  regular  course 
of  medicine.  We  do  know  of  strange  animal  changes  constantly  attending 
the  animal  economy.  Thus,  in  the  normal  state,  the  gastric  juice,  the  almost 
first  stage  in  nutrition,  is  acidulous,  while  the  blood,  Uie  result  of  this  diges* 
ttoo,  is  alkaline.  Again,  we  have  the  secretion  from  the  liver,  tbe  large(»t 
secreting  organ  in  the  body,  with  an  alkaline  base,  while  the  product  of  ibe 
no  less  important  organs,  the  kidneys,  is  uric  acid.  We  have  also  the  olea- 
ginous ana  albuminous  secretions,  the  rej:resentativesof  ni  rogen  and  carbon, 
as  we  find  others  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  two  other  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  all  organic  compounds.  This  in  the  healthy  state.  How  innumer- 
able tbe  effects  of  their  slightest  variation  in  disease !  not  acknowledging 
the  theory  that  this  constitutes  disease,  but  simply  viewing  them  as  co- 
incidents and  their  regulation  as  concomitants. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  simplest  form  of  congestion,  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  torpor  of  the  liver,  found  in  the  moderate  drinker,  particularly  tbe 
beer-drinker,  and  more  particularly  when  in  moderation  he  has  taken  a  little 
extra,  with  a  few  glasses  of  spirit ;  you  find  the  tongue  coated  with  heavy 
white  fur,  the  gums  pale  and  the  fauces  dry,  the  patient  complaining  not  so 
much  of  constipation  of  the  bowels  as  a  dimculty  m  passing  what  he  calls  a 
gummy,  sticky  sort  of  substance,  which  clings  to  him  with  a  tenacity  almost 
immovable,  and  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  very  little  odor,  and  attended  bv 
smarting,  but  no  pain.  The  usual  remedy  for  this  is  blue  pill  and  blacK 
draught,  or,  as  an  old  firiend  of  mine  in  the  country  takes,  ten  grains  of  sub- 
murias  byd.,  followed  by  salts  and  senna.  Chemically  this  is  an  acidubus 
excess,  both  in  stomach  and  liver,  and  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  act 
on  the  stomach,  and  ten  of  bitart.  potass,  to  neutralize  the  hepatic  secretion, 
in  a  glass  of  cold  water,  will  often  effect  a  cure  in  a  few  hours. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  attendants  of  bilious  as  well  as  of  infantile 
remittent  fever,  is  tbe  constant  passing  of  green  bile  with  niucus,  showing  its 
irritating  effect  on  the  membrane,  thus  provoking  the  febrile  action  and  o£er- 
wise  retarding  the  cure.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  liq.  potass,  or  any  other 
preparation  of  that  alkali  will  cure  bilious  fever,  but  there  is  no  doubt  their 
use  will  correct  this  abnormal  secretion,  and  thus  effect  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant indications. 

On  the  treatment  of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea,  or  whatever  name  you  give 
to  the  various  bowel  complaints  of  children,  you  find  a  double  action,  or  one 
extreme  running  into  the  other.    If  you  are  consulted  in  the  early  stage  , 
you  find  the  tongue  slightly  coated,  but  white,  appearing  as  if  the  child  had 
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]QsX  taken  a  drink  of  milk.  The  stools  green,  somewhat  painful,  but  not 
frequent,  &c.  This  is  usually  treated  with  antacids,  as  eyd.  c.  creta,  with 
creta  c.  opii  eemp.,  or  barb,  soda,  so  that  I  have  no  particular  point  to  call 
your  attention  to.  But  what  is  far  more  likelv,  you  do  not  see  the  case  till 
rarious  pills  and  potions  have  been  administered  by  the  too  confiding  parents, 
suggested  by  the  too-knowing  neighbors,  whose  children  have  been  exadlif 
&e  same,  and  cured  by  the  far-famed  remedy.  You  find  the  tongue  coated 
in  the  centre  with  a  dirty  white,  inclining  to  brown,  the  tip  and  sides  red, 
the  fauces,  gums  and  lips  of  the  same  color;  a  painful  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, with  a  whining,  feeble  cry,  constantly  picking  the  lips  or  ends  of  its 
fingers  j  stools  more  u*equent,  of  the  color  of  the  coating  of  the  tongue, 
more  painful  before  each  motion,  and  increasing  in  frequency,  &c.,  and  you 
will  invariably  find  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  stools  often  effervescing  with 
nitric  acid.  Whatever  course  of  treatment  you  would  suggest,  you  will  find 
its  efficacy  mrist  wonderfully  advanced  by  an  acid  accompaniment,  such  as 
tr.  ferri  muriatis.  Or  t^till  further,  you  might  find  the  eye  sunken,  with  a 
dark  areola ;  skin  something  of  the  color  of  the  tongue ;  flesh  full,  but  flabby 
and  doughy,  with  other  strumous  indications.  Here  is  an  oj)portunily  for  a 
double  chemical  action.  Feed  the  child  on  starch,  and  give  diluted  nitric 
add.  You  Mill  not  only  furnish  the  best  nourishment,  and  counteract  the 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  system,  but  nitiic  acid  converts  the  starch  into  oxalic 
acid,  than  which  no  remedy  appears  to  have  more  specific  power  over  the 
strumous  diathesis. 

Take  another  familiar  example  with  children,  one  in  which  you  have  no 
doubt  been  sorely  tried,  and  wished,  like  the  patient  man  of  old,  "  your 
enemy  would  write  a  book"  on  it.  A  child  at  breast — the  mother,  strong 
tad  healthy,  eats  her  meals  with  relish,  has  plenty  of  milk  for  the  child,  even 
more  than  it  retjuires.  This  you  find,  on  standing  in  the  glasses,  rich,  and 
covered  with  thick,  almost  buttery  cream.  She  tells  you  the  child  nurses 
freely,  and  throws  it  up  without  any  curdling.  Bowels  inactive  for  a  few 
davs,  then  three  or  four  motiono  a  day  for  a  few  more.  Pulse  feverish,  child 
pale,  fretful,  crying  and  whining  constantly.  Here  is  a  case  of  infantile  in- 
digestion, tending  to  cachexia.  You  prescribe  infusion  of  cinchona,  or  some 
tonic,  but  without  avail.  Chemistry  says,  if  vou  give  that  child  sugar,  it  will 
convert  the  casein  of  the  milk  into  lactiu  acid,  the  natural  gastric  juice  of  the 
child,  and  experience  confirms  the  magical  effect. 

A  white  tongue  is  not  a  characteristic  of  pneumonia  (I  mean  a^  clean 
white,  like  milk,  distinguished  from  the  snow  white  of  inflammation)  ;  but 
your  ex]jerience  will  call  to  mind  many  cases  of  this  formidable  disease  with 
this  anomalous  attendant,  and  its  no  inconstant  fellow  symptoms  of  an  acidu- 
lous action,  the  discharge  of  green  bile.  The  chemical  treatment  in  this  case 
is  to  combine  liquor  potassie  or  bi-tart.  potass,  with  your  other  remedies. 

Rheumatism  has  been  so  frequently  associated  with  excess  of  acid,  that 
theorists  have,  for  a  few  years  past,  laid  down  an  alkaline  course  of  treat- 
ment— but  that  excess  of  acid  in  the  acute,  or  of  alkali  in  the  chronic,  is 
s>TDptomatic  of  the  disease,  I  utterly  deny.  And  here,  in  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  such  a  name  as  Goldmg  Bird,  let  me  ask  if  your  own  obser\'a- 
tions  will  not  join  me  in  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  rheumatism  in  Europe  and  rheumatism  in  Canada,  particularly 
those  of  you  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  cases  in  the  hospitals  of 
London  as  well  as  this  country.  Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly.  Not  to 
detain  you  with  the  question  just  now,  I  may  allude  to  the  well  known  fact 
that  in  England  the  chronic  form  tends  to  rheumatic  gout,  while  in  this 
country  it  assumes  the  nature  of  palsy.  However,  that  the  excretions  in 
tome  cases,  and  often  in  certain  stages  of  the  same  case,  will  acknowledge 
the  test  of  alkaline  and  acid  excess  respectively,  I  think  I  may  safely  state  as 
proven ;  heiiCe  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  out  the  admonitions  that  chemistry 
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nnestt,  and  ffovern  ounelves  accordingly. 

The  powerful  antiseptic  and  disinfectuig  effects  of  chlorine  have  been  long 
known,  but  until  the  accidental  diftcovery  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  different  forms  in  which  it  was  necessarih*  administered  con- 
tained objections  commensurate  with  its  advantages.  This  salt  is  free  fror 
any  of  the  difficulties  of  former  preparations.  Not  so  caustic  for  local  use 
as  chloride  of  lime,  and  more  effective  than  the  chloride  of  sodium,  it  imparts 
its  chlorine  readily,  and  leaves  the  potass,  as  mild  a  caustic  and  gentle  stimu- 
lant as  could  be  wished — and  whenever  it  has  been  applied  to  fcDtid  and 
indolent  ulcers,  the  whole  array  of  yeast  and  charcoal  anu  other  carbonaceous 
applications  have  fled  before  it  in  confusion.  In  that  modem  and  most 
dreaded  disease,  diphtheria,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  safety  in  any  other 
remedy.  This  is  a  malignant  fever  with  putrid  sore  throat,  the  whole  lining 
surface  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  throwing  off  a  false  membrane,  whi<£ 
again  immediately  forms  attachments  in  places,  and  thus  hastens  dissolution 
by  a  mechanical  obstruction.  Gentlemen,  whose  opinions  I  cannot  but 
respect,  still  place  their  trust  ui  the  nitras  argenti ;  but  its  application  is 
vei^  difficult,  as  it  should  touch  onlif  certain  places,  and  its  effect  uncertain, 
while  two  or  three  free  applications  of  the  chloride  of  potass,  with  a  sponge, 
will  almost  completely  remove  the  local  difficulty,  and  leave  you  a  fair  wind 
and  an  open  sea. 

Thus  I  have  viewed  chemistr}*  only  as  an  adjunct  or  a  chief  assistant  at 
our  labors ;  but  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  disease,  and  find,  as  we  do,  our 
difficulties  increase  and  our  skill  more  at  fault,  we  may  be  induced  to  look 
to  this  science  as  the  polar  star  in  our  distress,  and  the  guiding  spirit  to  carry 
us  through  the  storm.  To  include  under  one  general  term,  the  different 
disorders  of  this  kind,  such  as  albuminuria,  tuberculosis,  phthisis,  &c  ,  I  will 
speak  alone  of  scrofula  or  general  cachexia,  and  of  course  will  not  attempt 
any  minutice  of  detail. 

We  find  an  excess  of  fluid  over  the  solid  part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  defi- 
ciency of  fibrin  or  muscular  fibre,  and  often  total  want  of '  some  important 
constituents  of  health,  such  as  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Or  we  have  excess 
of  hydrogen,  with  loss  of  nitrogen.  On  the  use  and  distribution  of  these 
two  elements  depend,  almost  solely,  our  hopes  of  cure  j  simply  using  car- 
bonaceous and  oxygenated  substances  as  nourishment,  to  keep  good  the 
supply  and  presene  the  waste,  until  we  can  aflect  a  change  in  the  other  in- 
greaients.  That  chemical  changes  do  not  take  place  with  the  same  certainty 
and  regularity  of  the  system,  mfluenced  bv  viiality,  as  in  the  alembic  and 
under  our  observation,  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  but  that  these  changes  are 
more  or  less  definitely  and  correctly  effected  while  circulating  in  the  blood, 
I  think  can  be  as  clearly  proven.  As  an  instance,  and  as  it  constitutes  a 
most  important  part  in  our  ciu"ative  process,  give,  for  a  few  days,  cod  lirer  oil 
with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  you  will  detect  the  dumb-bell  crystals  of  oxalate 
of  lime  in  the  urine.  Now,  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  change  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide  into  oxalic  acid,  which  from  its  stronger  affinity 
sets  firee  the  phosphoric  acid  and  unites  with  the  lime.  This  change  is  easily 
produced  in  some  part  of  the  transit  through  the  circulation. 

Haw  beef,  pounded  to  shreds,  has  of  late  received  the  approval  of  the 
London  and  Continental  Hospitals,  as  food  in  these  cases  upon  physiological 
reasons,  particularly  its  ready  transformation  with  little  effort  of  nutrition  to 
the  much  needed  £brin* — but  we  also  find  that  the  pounding  divests  it  of  its 
cellular  substance  or  cellulose,  which  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  the  exact  proportions  to  form  water.  So  the  three,  carbonic,  oxalic  and 
tartaric  acids,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  been  attached,  contain,  two 

*  Mr.  Hall  certaialy  does  not  mean  to  say  that  fibrin  aad  moscolar  fibn  are  one 
mod  the  same  thing?— £o. 
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of  them  none,  and  the  other  a  very  small  proportion  of  hydrogen,  which  may 
materially  check  that  ready  solvent  from  carrying  the  most  important  solida 
out  of  the  system.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  one-man  power  of  i)r.  Churchillf 
about  the  use  of  hypophosphites,  but  have  no  doubt  of  their  most  important 
efficacy  when  combined  with  cod  liver  oil  so  as  to  produce  the  cnemical 
transposition  before  mentioned. 

The  chemical  indications  of  cure,  therefore,  consist  in  the  proper  regula- 
tions of  hydrogen  and  nitro^n.  The  first  by  keeping  from  the  system  all 
sach  articles  of  diet  as  contain  the  elements  of  water,  and  using  for  medicines, 
like  medical  compounds,  the  few  acids  I  have  named.  The  second  by  con- 
veying into  the  system  as  much  as  possible  of  substances  rich  in  nitrogen. 
Of  these  the  principal  are  nitric  acid,  nitrate  and  cyanide  of  potass.,  and  the 
different  preparations  of  ammonia,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  muriate — with 
articles  of  diet  confined  to  caseine  of  milk,  albumen  of  egg,  and  fibrin  from 
beef  and  mutton. 

Fruit,  often  highly  recommended,  derives  its  principal  advantage  ftx)m 
the  long  mastication  required,  causing  a  greater  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  stomach  with  the  saliva. — British  American  Jounud, 


The  Epfect  of  Santoxine  upon  Vision,  and  the  Reason  for  It. — 
By  Professor  Franceschi,  of  Bologna. — ^Tbe  peculiar  effect  of  santonine,  the 
alkaloid  of  the  European  Woodseed,  Artemisia  contra,  in  giving  to  all  ob- 
jects a  yellow  hue,  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  is  attributed  to  its  purely 
physical  properties,  and  not  to  any  elective  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerves 
and  retina.  Pure  santonine  is  white ;  when  exposed  to  the  light  it  becomes 
yellow.  In  parts  of  the  body  to  which  light  does  not  penetrate  it  remains 
white,  but  in  4he  tissues  of  the  eye  it  is  exposed  to  the  light,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  apparent  coloration  of  objects.  Professor  Franceschi  bases  nls  views 
npon  these  experiments.  He  put  two  grains  of  santonine  in  water,  and  ex- 
posed them  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  light.  They  became  yellow,  and 
then  he  swallowed  the  mixture.  He  found  no  modification  of  vision  or  coiora- 
tion  of  the  urine.  He  afterwards  took  two  grains  of  santonine  unchanged  iu 
color,  and  the  result  was  the  yellow  vision ;  and  the  urine,  which  at  first 
emission  was  clear,  promptly  became  yellow,  and  even  of  a  greenish  tinge. 

If  these  conclusions  may  be  admitted,  the  reported  virtues  of  santonine 
in  restoring  the  impaired  functions  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  must  be 
greatly  questioned.  The  query  may  be  put,  if  the  colored  vision  is  due,  as 
sverred  by  Profesior  Franceschi,  simply  to  coloration  of  the  santonine,  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Ussue  of  the  retina.  Ought  not  the  yellow  color 
to  be  discernible  in  the  skin,  where  it  must  be  presumed  the  santonine  will 
also  be  found  ? — American  Medical  THmes. 


We  are  elad  to  learn  that  Professor  F.  H.  Hamilton  has  entered  the 
army  service  as  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-first  Regiment  of  New  York  Stat© 
Volunteers.  Whoever  has  examined  the  list  of  surgeons  passed  by  the 
different  State  Examining  Committees  must  have  regretted  to  find  so  few 
names  of  eminent  surgeons.  It  is  especially  gratifVing  to  us  to  know  that 
the  State  of  New  York  is  now  represented  in  the  volunteer  army  by  the  best 
talent  of  the  medical  profes^on. — lb. 
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Pus   Corpusoles    in  the  Air! 


AN  AEROSCOPIC  STUDY  BY  DOCENT  DE.  THEOPH.  EI8ELT  IN  PRAGUE. 


[Truislated  by  J.  C.  White,  M.  D.J 


During  an  epidemic  of  coniunctival  blermorrhoea,  which  prevailed  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Pepy,  eight  miles  distant  from  Prague, 
I  had  opportunity  to  learn  by  experience  that  infection  may  take  place  in 
other  ways  than  by  contact  Reser\ing  for  future  description  the  particulars 
of  this  interesting  epidemic,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
show  its  intensity  by  a  few  numerical  data.  Such  foundlings  as  are  given 
up  by  their  foster  parents  are  brought  to  the  large  and  newly-built  institu- 
tion at  Kepy.  Among  these  250  foundlings,  of  whom  the  majority  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  there  occurred  in  1860,  from  November  to 
December,  forty-six,  and  in  the  period  between  the  16th  and  2l8t  February, 
1861,  also  forty-six  cases  of  acute  conmnctival  blennorrhoea.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  of  Bohemia,  Count  Forgach,  presided  personally  on  the 
19th  of  February  at  a  council  in  Repy,  at  which  Professor  Ritter  voc  Has- 
ner,  Landesmedizinalrathsubstitut  Dr.  Hoser,  Dr.  Biermann,  Director  of  the 
Hospital,  and  myself  as  house-physician,  were  present,  and  ordered  the  per- 
fectly healthy  children  to  be  left  at  Repy,  but  the  diseased  tfnd  infected  to 
be  removed  with  the  greatest  haste  from  the  institution.  Forty-six  children 
were  found  unaffected,  while  the  newly  attacked  and  those  which  exhibited 
merely  an  injection  of  the  conjunctiva  or  papillary  structure  of  the  membrane 
without  suppuration,  were  brought  to  Prague,  and  distribtited  in  eight 
different  localities.  In  the  latter  place,  four-fifths,  and  in  Repy  all  the 
children,  were  under  my  care. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  as  a  physician  I  took  the  greatest  precau- 
tions to  protect  myself  against  infection.  I  was  particularly  careful  not  to 
touch  my  own  eves.  The  cleansing  of  those  of  the  patients  was  entrusted 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  most  punctilliously  perronned.  No  chance  of 
contagion  from  this  source  was  possible,  therefore,  nor  did  any  scattering  of 
pus  take  place  either  by  the  ))atient8  sneezing  or  coughing  during  their 
examination.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  uie  Asylum  at  Repy  daily, 
where  I  first  examined  the  healthy  inmates,  then  touched  the  lighter  cases 
of  the  diseases  with  cuprum,  and  vfsited  the  worst  last  of  all.  Whenever  I 
had  in  this  way  spent  a  few  hours  in  the  wards,  I  was  sure  to  feel  a  sensation 
of  burning  ana  pressure  in  the  eyes,  without  being  able  to  observe  anything 
upon  the  conjunctiv®  except  streaks  of  injection  on  the  edges  of  the  lids.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  tnis  unpleasant  feeling  disappeared  of  itselL  When 
the  patients  were  brought  to  Prague  and  I  visited  them  daily,  this  sensation 
of  pain  remained  constant,  the  caruncles  became  red,  as  well  as  the  whole 
conjunctiva  palpebrarum,  and  the  semilunar  fold  became  livid  and  so  oede- 
matous  that  the  movements  of  the  globe  became  impaired,  accompanied  by 
a  mucous  secretion,  so  that  the  lids  adhered  in  the  morning.  In  other 
words,  I  was  infected  without  having  become  so  by  contact  The  same 
happened  without  exception  to  all  the  nurses.  Of  seven  of  the  nuns  severely 
affected,  two  had  caught  the  disease  by  the  spattering  back  of  tlie  water 
while  cleaning  the  eyes,  two  from  the  dissemination  of  pus  by  the  sneering 
and  coughing  of  the  children  during  the  same  process,  one  by  washing  the 
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bandages,  and  two  in  some  inexplicable  manner.  The  infection  in  my  own 
case  only  needed  more  unfavorable  circumstances  to  become  conrerted  into 
an  acute  affection ;  as  it  was,  however,  application  of  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  caused  it  to  diminish  in  intensity. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  attacked  by  an  acute 
conjunctival  blennorrhcea  without  purulent  contact,  in  the  ordinary  sense; 
there  is  wanting  only  th^  explanation,  how  is  this  possible  ? 

Pouchet,  who  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  microscopic 
anahsis  of  the  air,  describes  in  the  Compt,  Rendxts  for  April,  1860,  an  ap- 
paratus which  he  calls  an  aeroscope.  Through  the  kindness  of  our  respected 
Professor  Purkyne  a  similar  contrivance  was  prepared  here.  It  depends 
upon  the  plan  of  driving  a  certain  quantity  of  air  across  a  glass  plate  moist- 
ened with  glycerine,  upon  which  the  particles  of  dust  and  microscopic  forms 
remain  fixed,  and  may  be  thus  readily  examined  by  the  microscope.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  hydrostatic  aspirator  and  two  glass  tubes,  of  which 
the  first  terminates  at  its'  upper  extremity  in  a  small  funnel,  the  infiindibuli- 
form  opening  being  directed  upwards,  while  the  lower  is  drawn  out  into  a 
point  of  0.50  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  second  tube  is  ground  into 
the  first,  and  its  upper  opening  is  covered  with  a  fine  metallic  sieve,  upon 
which  the  glass  plate  is  fastened.  This  plate  is  brought  to  within  one  milli- 
metre's distance  from  the  lower  funnel-shaped  opening  bv  pushing  in  the 
tube,  and  the  lower  end  of  tube  No.  2  is  hermetically  united  to  the  aspirator, 
which  is  filled  with  water.  The  latter  is  merely  a  vessel  made  of  zinc  plate, 
two  feet  high  and  one  foot  square  at  its  base,  having  at  the  bottom  a  stop 
cock,  and  in  the  cover  a  mouthpiece  for  connection  with  the  glass  tube.  1 
now  the  water  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  aspirator  through  the  stop-cock 
the  same  bulk  of  air  will  stream  in  through  the  funnel,  and  the  matter  sus- 
pended in  it  will  remain  sticking  to  the  glass  plate. 

This  aeroscope,  as  modified  bv  Prolessor  Purk}Tie,  was  placed  between 
the  beds  of  two  patients  in  a  ward  in  which  there  were  33  boys  with  acute 
conjunctival  blennorrhcea,  accompanied  by  great  secretion  of  pus,  and  the  air 
was  drawn  through  it.  It  must,  moreover,  be  stated  that  the  eyes  were 
washed  by  means  of  glass  syringes  with  warm  water,  and  that  from  this 
room  alone  several  pails  of  waste  water  were  thrown  away  daily,  presenting 
a  milky  appearance  from  the  pus  it  contained.  The  experiment  was  made 
at  ten,  A.  M.,  after  the  apartment  had  been  ventilated,  and  pus  corpuscles 
were  delected  in  the  almospkere  by  the  very  first  transmission  throvgh  th$ 
apparatus. 

In  this  fact  lies  the  explanation  of  the  attacks  above  described,  in  whicn 
cases  direct  contact  with  tSie  patients  and  the  blennorrhagic  secretion  was 
excluded.  Infection  took  place  by  means  of  pus  cornvscles  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere. — Boston  Medical  arid  Surgical  JoumaU 


The  Dismissal  of  Piroooff.— Professor  Pirogoff;  the  emment  Russian 
surgeon,  has  been  summarily  dismissed  Irom  his  chair  in  the  University  of 
Kiev,  shnply  because  he  proposed  the  institution  of  a  special  tribunal  to 
which  the  students  of  the  University  should  be  amenable,  independently  of 
the  civil  police.  This  course,  the  Lancet  sa^,  is  the  custom  in  that  country 
when  a  subordinate  dares  to  dissent  frt>m  imperial  orders,  or  to  think  for 
himself  on  matters  of  administration. — Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 


The  hospitals  for  the  army  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  now  been  fully 
organuRd  by  the  War  Department.  The  Nursing  Department  is  now  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  E.  A.  Powell,  of  New  York.— / 6. 
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On  the  Oommtmicability  of  ^eoomdmry  Syphilis* 

At  a  special  ineetinff  of  the  Brooklyn  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1861,  the  following  report  on  the  ahove  subject  was  suboutted 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose : 

FIRCT  EXPERIME35T. 

A  young  physician,  W.  R.,  offered  himself  to  tlie  interest  of  science  as  a 
subject  for  syphiiitic  inoculation.  He  was  at  the  time  twenty-four  yeara  of 
age,  healthy  and  robust,  and  never  before  infected  with  the  disease.  One  of 
Wallace's  methods  was  employed.  By  means  of  a  small  vesicatory,  the 
cuticle  upon  the  left  arm  was  raised,  the  vesicle  opened,  and  under  the  epid- 
ermis, on  the  oth  of  Januar}%  1852,  matter  inserted,  taken  from  acne  pustules 
in  the  frontal  and  superciliar  region  of  Case  No.  2. 

Jan.  10th.  No  local  effect,  the  blister  is  healing  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Jan.  20th.  Soon  after  the  wound  had  healed^  a  papulous  eruption  ap- 
peared, accompanied  with  itching  over  the  whole  arm,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
consequence  of  cutaneous  irritation  by  blisters ;  the  symptoms  passed  off 
spontaneously. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  a  new  irritation,  redness  and  itching  at  the  vesi- 
cated place  was  observed.  On  that  day  the  redness  was  of  a  dark  and 
coppery  shade,  and  the  vesicated  place  firm  and  infiltrated,  more  especially 
at  one  of  the  lower  angles.  At  the  same  time  some  tuberculous  eminences 
were  recognizable.    No  pain. 

Feb.  10.  The  veucated  place  was  covered  with  a  reddish  brown,  firm 
tubercles,  grouped  and  covered  with  thin  scales^.  Those  that  first  appeared 
had  thicker  and  darker  scabs  from  the  exsiccation  of  matter  supemcially 
formed. 

Feb.  18th.  (Forty-second  day  of  inoculation.)  Some  of  the  tubercles 
mnch  larger,  projecting  more,  and  are  covered  with  laminified  scabs,  resem- 
bling those  of^  rupia.  Below  them  there  is  suppuration.  The  cutis  yet  firm 
and  infiltrated,  particularly  towards  the  margins  of  the  vesticated  spot. 
Some  tenderness  along  the  ascending  lymphatics;  some  axillary  glands 
painfully  swelled. 

An  attempt  was  made  with  iodide  of  mercury  (10  grains  to  the  ounce,) 
to  subdue  the  apparently  still  local  symptom,  and  in  the  beginning  the 
attempt  seemed  to  be  successful.  The  tubercles  grew  rapidly  smaller.  The 
firmness  of  the  skin  evidently  changed  its  consistency.  At  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night only  the  larger  tubercles  remained  visible.  'After  the  ointment  had 
been  for  some  time  discontinued,  a  new  increase  of  the  symptoms  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  March,  being  the  seven tieih  day  after  the  inoculation.  The 
infiltration  increased  again,  and  luxuriant  but  dry  tubercles  sprang  up. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  constitutional  invasion  bv  applpng 
a  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  starch.  The  slough  removed  the  affected 
portion  of  the  skin,  and  its  detachment  was  accompanied  by  copious  suppur- 
ration  and  healthy  granulations.    The  cicatrization  soon  followed. 

June  12th.  Up  to  this  day,  which  is  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth  after 
the  inoculation,  and  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  since  the  first  appearance 
of  local  symptoms,  the  patient  had  been  constitutionally  welL  But  now  a 
general  feeling  of  indisposition  began,  with  a  moderate  gastric  derangement, 
headache,  and  want  of  sleep.  A  week  later  a  spott^  redness  al^t  the 
tonsils  and  soft  palate  was  noticed,  which  were  soon  covered  with  grayivh 
white,  apparently  granulated  exudation.  Eventually,  those  spots  ulcerated. 
A  similar  change  was  noticed  also  inside  of  the  lower  lip;  another  on  tiie 
left  of  the  frenulum  lingue.  The  cervical  glands  were  swelled.  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  scrotum  became  the  seat  of  red  infiltrated,  secretiog, 
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nperficial  rfaagades,  (tubercles  mnqueux.)  A  treatment  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate and  proper  diet,  eflfected  in  a  few  weeks  (Idth  July,)  a  cure,  and  up 
to  the  20th  November  no  manifestation  of  further  trouble  appeared. 

THE  SECOND  EXPERIMENT 

Was  instituted  upon  Dr.  Warner}',  of  Lausanne,  who  placed  himself  with 
laudable  readiness  at  the  disposition  of  Rinecker.  Dr.  W,  was  particularly 
well  qualified  for  the  experiment.  He  united  with  zeal  a  great  minuteness 
in  experimeuUng  and  observing.  He  was  perfectly  well  and  had  never 
before  suffered  from  syphilis  but  bad  submitted  to  syphilization  for  a  period 
of  «x  weeks,  when  the  thirteenth  insertion  was  made.  There  he  stopped 
the  experiment  It  should  be  remarked  that  each  artificially  produced 
chancre  was  regularly  destroyed  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  inoculation.  Since 
the  last  syphilization  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  and,  as  already  stated.  Dr.  W. 
was  perfectly  well 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  inoculation  of  secondary  virus  was  uer- 
forracd  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  material  being  tAen 
from  the  suppurating  tubercle  on  the  arm  of  W.  K.  The  succeeding  symp- 
toms were  pretty  much  the  same  as  already  described  as  in  the  first  experi- 
ment. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  (twenty-'hree  days  after,)  the  whole  vesicated  place 
was  \-ividly  red,  the  skin  was  hard  and  infiltrated  with  still  firmer  desquama- 
tiog  eminences.    No  pain. 

March  2l8t.  The  local  affection  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  its  climax. 
There  were  numerous  copper-colored  grouped,  partly  confluent  tuberculous 
eminences.  Most  of  them  were  covered  with  brownish  yellow  and  grayish 
white,  tolerably  adherent  scabs  and  scales.  At  this  juncture  Dr.  W.  had  to 
return  home,  and  employed,  therefore,  the  biniodide  of  mercuiy  externally, 
without  internal  remedies,  whereupon,  after  three  weeks,  every  trace  of  the 
eruption  had  disappeared.  From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
May  he  felt  completely  well.  Then,  however,  two  and  a  half  months  after 
the  inoculation,  intense  headache  commenced,  which  became  unbearable, 
followed  by  general  debility,  anorexia,  sleeplessness,  and  change  of  aT)i>ear- 
anoe.  Almost  simultaneously  with  those  symptoms  a  lenticular  sylpilide 
was  observed  at  first  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  whence  it  gradually  extended 
over  the  scalp  and  face.  Shortly  after  syphilitic  sore  throat  commenced. 
The  exudation  connected  therewith  was  but  slight  and  superficial.  In  fine, 
broad,  secreting  condylomata  sprang  up  on  the  usual  places  on  the  scrotum, 
iuslde  of  thigh  and  perineum,  toward  the  anus. 

Dr.  W.  with  admirable  coolness  allowed  all  these  symptoms  to  develope 
themselves  for  many  weeks,  and  not  before  July  he  commenced  treatment. 
The  several  affections  soon  receded,  and  on  the  11th  September  Dr.  Rinc- 
dier  paid  Dr.  W.  a  visit,  and  found  him  completely  restored. 

THOU)  EXPERIMENT. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  matter  from  under  the  scabs  of  Dr.  Wamery's  arm 
was  taken  and  inserted  into  the  arm  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  who  was 
treated  for  chorea  at  the  hospitaL  The  results  of  the  inoculation  developed 
themselves  pretty  much  in  the  same' manner  as  in  the  other  experiments. 
Local  reaction  appeared  on  the  27th  day  in  the  form  of  an  indolent  tubercle, 
covering  almost  the  entire  vesicated  space.  Its  surface,  first  dry,  soon  became 
superficially  eroded  and  secreting,  and  subsequently  covered  with  laminated 
•cabs.  Without  treatment  of  any  kind,  it  had  fallen  off,  and  presented,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  a  slightly  depressed  cicatrix.  In  this  case  it  did  not  come 
to  the  development  of  constitutioual  symptoms. 

Professor  Rinecker,  firom  his  own,  firom  Wallace's  and  Waller's  experi- 
ments, draws  the  following  conclusions : 
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Ist  The  local  results  from  inoculation  with  Recondary  virus,  appears 
never  before  a  fortnight,  often  after  four  weeks.  Prolonged  inoculation  is, 
therefore,  characteristic  of  secondary  infections. 

2d.  The  primitive  symptoms  of  inoculation  remain  for  a  long  thne,  de- 
Telope  very  slowly,  and  are  still  extant  at  the  appearance  of  constitutional 
symptoms. 

3d.  The  form  in  which  the  primitive  symptoms  develope  is  that  of  cuta- 
neous tubercles,  with  a  tendencj'  to  superhcial  ulcerations.  ITie  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  most  instances. 

4th.  The  general  symptoms  commence  scarcely  ever  before  the  fourth 
week,  mostly  at  a  later  penod,  and  after  the  first  local  reaction. 

5th.  The  general  symptoms  indicate  a  total  impregnation  of  the  system, 
and  affection  of  the  con8*itution  analagous  to  any  anection  with  animal  poison. 
6th.  The  forms  in  which  the  general  infection  manifests  itself,  are  them- 
selves greatly  diversified.    Thev  are  onaculae,  sometimes  papulous,  flat 
condylomata,  sore  throat,  form  ot  plaques  mureux. 

7ih.  The  well-established  fact  that  the  contagion  is  reproduced  in  the 
general  symptoms,  and  may  be  effectually  inoculated  upon  individual  in 
whom  the  virus  has  either  not  yet  been  introduced,  or  whose  disease  has 
been  effectually  instigated  by  appropriate  remedies. 

Meanwhile,'  Baulland  had  brought  the  subject  once  more  before  the  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Medicine,  and  had  insisted  upon  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  prepare  it  in  a  tangible  form  for  discussion  and  final  decision. 

But  years  passed  by  without  a  report  from  the  committee.  The  subject 
might  have  rested  in  silence  forever,  but  for  Auadas  Turenne,  who  succeeded 
in  influencing  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  submit  the  following 
questions  to  tne  Academy  : 

1st.  Are  the  affections  of  constitutional  syphilis  contagious?    And, 
2d.  Has  the  product  of  hereditary  sj^phihs  of  infants,  as  regards  its  con- 
tagiousness, other  qualities  than  constitutional  syphilis  of  adults. 

The  reouest  of  a  speedy  answer  from  so  high  an  authority  could  not  be 
disregarded.  Ricord^i  influence  and  position  in  the  Academy  had  to  }ield 
to  the  authoritative  demand. 

The  Academy  promptly  appointed  a  committee,  with  Gibert  as  chairman, 
who  reported,  on  tne  24th  of  May,  the  result  of  its  invesu'pition. 

The  report  of  Gibert  begins  by  saying  that  the  submitted  questions  bad 
already  been  affirmatively  answered  by  most  practitioners.  Hunter,  and 
more  recently  others,  had  attempted,  by  means  of  inoculating  syphilitic  ^^ru8, 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  clinical  observation.  The  new  school'  had  in  toto, 
denied  the  contagiousness  of  constitutional  syphilis;  the  adherents  of  its 
contagiousness  had  answered  by  clinical  facts.  Of  late,  however,  Wallace, 
Waller,  Itineckcr,  Velpeau,  Vidal,  Bouley,  and  others,  had  proved  by  the 
same  means  "  that  secondary  syphilitic  affections  were  transmissible  upon 
individuals  not  yet  affected.*^ 

He  had  questioned  the  necessity  of  instituting  experiments  of  the  same 
character  in  the  face  of  facts  so  indisputable  and  so  satisfactory  to  unbiassed 
minds,  and,  moreover  he,  (Gibert)  had  great  aversion  to  inoculating  healthy 
indiriduals.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  obstinate  and  persistent 
denial  of  the  opponents,  he  had  felt  himself  forced  to  enter  upon  new 
experiments. 

As  had  been  expected,  he  had  obtained  the  very  same  results,  and  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  as  Rinecker,  in  1852. 

The  difference  between  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  whether  acquired 
or  inoculated,  Gibert  summed  up  as  follows :  in  the  former,  quick  incubation, 
pustular  beginning,  followed  by  ulceration  and  induration ;  in  the  latter,  there 
was  protracted  incubation  from  eighteen  to  twenty  and  more  days,  papulous 
beginning)  and  subsequently  ulcerative  and  crustaneous  forms. 
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Next  Gibert  entered  upon  the  details  of  his  four  experiments  which  he 
had  instituted,  together  with  Auzias  Turenne,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
meinliers  of  the  committee. 

One  case  was  so  far  remarkable,  as  the  inoculation  had  produced  but  a 
nngle  scab,  and  had,  consequently  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  a  Hun- 
terian  chancre,  as  insisted  on  by  ilicord  and  Rollet. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  Gibert  thought  he  had  answered  it 
akeady  in  answering  the  first  Clinical  facts  were  as  numerous  and  conclu- 
siTe  as  in  adults.  Many  practitioners  had  recorded  observations  of  transmis- 
sion of  the  disease  from  sucklings  upon  wet-nurses,  and  its  extension  upon 
others.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  virus  followed  other  laws 
of  communication,  or  was  more  or  less  intense  than  in  adults.  And,  finally, 
M.  Gibert  proposed  to  return  the  following  answers  upon  the  ministerial 
questions : 

*  1st.  Inhere  are  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis  which  are  undeniably  con- 
tagious. 

2d.  This  is  true,  also,  with  reference  to  constitutional  syphilis  of  infants 
upon  wet-nurses,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  disease  possesses 
a  different  character  in  infants  from  that  in  adults. 

Ihis  proposition  was  approved  of  by  the  Academy,  after  a  short  debate. 

The  aiscussion  was  opened  by  Ricord  himself,  wno  had  been  a  member 
of  the  committee,  but  had  preferred  to  present  a  special  report,  to  signing 
that  of  the  chairman.  The  former  contained,  however,  but  repetitions  of  his 
well-known  views,  and  was  intended  to  throw  new  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
Ue  stated,  as  a  special  plea,  that  he  had  instituted  the  inoculation  upon 
patients  only  who  had  been  already  affected  with  the  disease.  According  to  • 
his  clinical  observation  in  a  most  extensive  practice,  he  had  been  almost 
always  able  to  trace  the  syphilitic  affection  to  a  primar}*  chancre,  and  in 
those  few  cases  in  which  this  had  not  been  directly  possible,  good  and 
rational  reasons  had  existed  for  presuming  such  an  origin.  He  would  not 
deny  that  he  had  taught  the  transmissibility  of  secondary  syphilis  upon  pa- 
tients already  invaded  by  that  disease ;  yet  in  regard  to  its  commuiucability 
upon  healthy  individuals,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  great  reservation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  debate,  in  which  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Academy  participated,  Ricord,  himself,  admitted  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  facts  statea,  inoculations  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  thus  the  question  was 
fioally  settled. 

Your  committee  has  purposely"  given  this  historical  sketch  in  order  to 
show  that  the  (question  has  been  discussed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has 
been  answered  m  the  affirmative  by  conclusive  clinical  observations  and  ex- 
periments. The  parties  engaged  in  the  elaboration  of  the  subject  unite  the 
nighest  reliability  and  respectability. 

Their  position  is  unassailable,  and  can  scarcely  be  rendered  stronger  by 
new  experiments  or  further  investigation. 

Your  committee  might  have  simply  reported  to  thfe  society,  and  referred 
to  the  proper  literary  sources,  and  asked  for  their  discharge  j  but  the  circum- 
stance thai  the  inquir}'  on  this  subject  has  chiefly  been  carried  on  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  iu  results  published  in  foreign  languages  not  accessible  to 
ever)'  member  of  the  society,  and  furthermore  that  English  and  American 
literature  had  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  final  settlement  of  a  question 
•0  important  to  hygiene,  forensic  and  practical  medicine,  these  considerations 
have  mduced  your  commit^  to  collect  material  bearing  upon  the  subject 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  considers  itself  fully  sustained  by  clinical 
and  experimentative  facts,  to  report,  m  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been 
submitted  to  them : 

**  That  secondary  syphilis  is  both  communicable  by  contad  and  by  inocw' 
to'on,''— ^feoftcoZ  and  Surgical  Reporler, 

KO.  XLIY.  B 
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Letter   from  David  P.   Smith,   M.  D. 


LoNiK>K,  Febnury,  15,  1861. 

Mn.  Sket  lectured  to-day  upou  sudden  retention  of  urine  occurring  in  # 
young  child,  Rtid  also  u)>on  the  diagnons  and  treatment  of  enlarged  prostate. 
Supposing  a  heal  hy  child  to  be  suddenly  unable  to  Toid  its  urine,  he  said  i' 
could  arise  only  from  one  thing,  impaction  of  a  small  stone  in  the  othera. 
I  suppose  he  considered  the  sudden  retention  you  sometimes  have  from  the 
irritation  of  worms  in  the  rectum,  and  also,  as  in  one  instance  occurring  in 
my  own  practice,  the  obstinate  retention  from  fright,  as  examples  of  reten- 
tion occurring  in  unhealthy  children.  ITie  case  I  allude  to  as  occurring  ftt)m 
fright  was  that  of  a  little  girl  fire  years  of  age,  who,  on  being  told  that  rats 
would  bite  her  if  she  went  to  the  privy,  stayed  away  for  a  long  time,  and  for 
about  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight  would  retam  her  urine  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours,  although  suffering  the  greatest  agonr,  in  spite  of  dl  persua- 
sions to  the  con  rary.  Finally,  giring  her  opium  and  taking  her  out  \o  ride, 
and  in  other  ways  distracting  attention,  sufficed  to  dispel  the  horrid  images 
her  mind  had  invoked,  and  when  that  was  done  her  recovery  was  immediate. 
Might  not  some  fright  stop  incontinence  as  well  ?  Mr.  Skey,  passing  over 
these  nervous  cases,  said,  that  an  impacted  calculus  must  be  the  cause 
of  sudden  retention  in  a  child,  and  recommended,  after  feeling  it  from  the 
perineum,  to  cut  down  and  remove  it.  He  said  that  although  attempts  had 
been  made  to  remove  it,  he  had  almost  never  known  such  attempts  succeed. 
In  the  course  of  a  lon^  experience  and  with  ever)-  imaginable  instrument,  he 
had  found  the  extrac  ion  of  fragments  remaining  alter  lithotripsy  very  rarely 
Buoceed.  It  was  spoken  of  as  practicable,  but  he  had  very  rarely,  indeea, 
accomplished  it. 

Feb.  16. — A  sui^eon  could  hardly  vint  London  without  going  to  see  one 
80  famous  as  Mr.  Fergusson.  To-day  I  saw  him  perform  an  operation  for 
ruptured  perineum,  and  one  also  for'  cleft  palate.  He  pared  the  edges  of 
the  ruptured  perineum  very  deeply  indeed,  so  much  so  that  three  ligatures 
were  applied  to  as  many  arteries.  Three  silver  sutures  were  made  to  include 
much  tissue  by  very  large,  seemingly  clumsy  needles,  set  in  large  rough 
handles,  which  gave  perfect  command  over  the  points.  Then  the  patient 
with  cleft  palate  was  brought  in,  and  the  operation  initiated  by  the  cuts 
made  for  the  division  of  the  palatal  muscles.  Then,  of  course,  the  edges  of 
the  cleft  were  pared,  and  silver  sutures  applied  by  means  of  the  prior  mtro- 
duction  of  iilk  ligatures.  The  ordinary  nsevus  needles  were  used.  Copious 
hemorrhage  occurred  during  this  operation,  and  certainly  very  serious 
wounds  were  made  in  the  palatal  tissues. 

Having  performed  this  operation  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded under  very  unpromismg  circumstances  with  dirision  of  the  muscles 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  question  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  pro- 
cedure. May  not  his  success  depend  upon  his  great  care  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  edges,  and  his  adroitness  in  the  introduction  of  the  sutures,  rather 
than  upon  the  supposed  muscular  divisions  ?  From  my  experience  in  ten 
operations,  I  am  led  to  choose  integrity  of  tissue,  even  plus  contractility, 
rather  than  tissue  wounded  and  irritated,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  passive. 

pARia,  March,  4^  1861. 

This  morning  at  eight  o'clock  I  took  the  omnibus  out  to  Laraboisierie, 
the  hospital  rendered  famous  by  Chassaignac  About  forty  students  followed 
him  around  the  wards.    I  saw  a  great  variety  of  abacessea  m  every  poMible 
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aitQatioTT,  all  with  from  one  to  four  of  his  drainage  tubes  traversing  them.  I 
saw  one  runninf(  through  a  scrofulous  wrist  joints  and  one  between  the  second 
and  third  metacarpal  bones,  to  drain  a  palmar  cbscess.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  was  applied  to  every  sore  with  great  impartiality.  After  the  visit 
to  the  wards  we  repaired  to  tne  operating  theatre,  and  witnessed  the  follow- 
ing operations : — 1.  Puncture  of  a  simple  abscess  in  the  neck,  and  introduc- 
tion of  a  drainage  tube.  2.  Removal  of  a  large  hemorrhoid  by  the  ecraseur. 
The  chain  was  tightened  at  intervals  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  seconds.  8. 
Removal  of  a  tonsil  by  the  ouillotine.  4.  Incision  required  in  fistula  in  ano 
made  by  ecraseur.  Here  toe  chain  was  tightened  every  ten  seconds.  5. 
Puncture  of  a  hydrocele  by  a  trocar,  which  made  a  double  punsti^re,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  drainage  tube  being  in^oduced  through  which  the  scrum  was 
evacuated.  The  drainage  tube  was  then  withdrawn,  having  been  dragged 
into  the  operation  for  no  useful  purpose ;  somewhat  like  the  large  hole 
through  the  door  for  the  cat.  and  a  small  one  for  the  kitten. 

Chassaignac  makes  use  of  trocars  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  why,  I 
know  not,  unless  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  put  a  drainage  tube  through 
some  of  the  vital  organs.  He  operates  in  all  cases  of  cancer,  and  of  course 
claims  cures.  A  case  was  shown  to-day  of  cancer  involving  all  the  tissues  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  upon  which  he  proposes  to  operate.  A  boy  was 
riiown  us  in  ver^  goiod  health,  upon  whom  four  months  previously  amputa- 
tion at  the  hifhjoint  was  performed  for  cancerous  disease. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  Dr.  Sichel's  clinique,  where  I  saw 
a  great  number  of  rases  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  It  is  a  most  excellent  place 
for  study,  for  certainly  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  form  of  eye  disease  was 
shown.  Every  facility  is  afforded  to  students,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
for  the  examination  of  these  cases. 

March  9. — ^To-day  I  visited  the  wards  of  the  femous  Qviale  at  the  Neckar. 
He  shows  his  age,  but  is  yet  very  active.  It  was  certainly  very  instructive  to 
see  the  great  teudemess  and  dexterity  with  which  be  passed  bougies  through 
ekite  stnctures.  In  several  cases  of  tight  strictures  be  used  an  instrument 
for  internal  incision,  so  fashioned  as  to  cut  from  behind  forward  after  having 
been  passed  beyond  the  strait  place,  lie  remarked  that  the  process  was 
devoid  of  danger,  and  much  shortened  the  duration  of  treatment  After 
incision,  a  gum-elastic  catheter  is  introduced,  and  retained  .twentv-four  hours, 
and  after  that  a  metallic  bougie  is  passed  every  morning.  lie  remarked 
upon  the  great  frequency  of  hypospadias  to  a  slight  degree. 

^  I  also  went  into  a  part  of  the  Neckar  devoted  to  children,  and  to  my 
mmd  they  afford  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  observation  in  Paris. 
Scrofulous  disease  of  the  ioints  seemed  very  freauent  among  them. 

A  few  days  since  I  visited  La  Pitie  to  see  Maisonneuve,  who  ranks  here 
yery  high  as  a  bold  and  dexterous  surgeon.  Report  has  it  that  he  thinks  it 
is  time  enough  to  look  for  an  artery  after  he  oas  cut  it,  and  that  charpie 
plugs  up  many  a  wounded  vessel  in  his  wards.  In  following  him  about,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  his  plaster  of  Paris  splints.  They  are  made  by 
saturating  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  lint,  with  quite  a  thick  solution  of  the  plaster 
in  water,  and  then  doubling  the  cloth  upon  itself  as  many  times  as  is  requi- 
site to  obtain  the  required  strength,  and  appl}'ing  it  closely  to  the  limb  with 
a  roller  bandage.  M.  Maisonneuve  said  that  it  *'  set"  before  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  ward,  thus  forming  almost  instantaneously  a  firm  stiff  shell  for  the 
£mb,  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  inequalities  of  surface.  I  took  pains  to  see 
inany  of  these  splints  removed,  and  noticed  particularly  that  there  was  not  a 
sign  of  unequal  pressure  to  be  seen  around  the  joints  or  elsewhere.  Two 
or  three  of  these  splints  were  freshly  applied  by  M.  Maisonneuve,  with 
ttitamly  much  more  facility  than  pertains  to  the  starch  bandage.  A  man 
vas  dymg  in  one  of  the  beds  who  had  suffered  amputation  for  gangrene  of 
the  knrer  limb.    M.  MaiBonneuve  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  Uie  flaps 
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by  the  temporary  ligature  instead  of  by  the  knife,  sajinpr  he  had  found  that 
method  less  fatal.  Adjourning  to  the  (dead^  house  M.  Maisonneuve  demon- 
strated to  us  upon  the  cadaver  the  merits  of  his  instrument  for  internal  divi- 
sion of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  showing  that  it  cut  the  strictired  part  and 
nothing  more,  while  all  the  other  instruments  invented  for  this  purpose  are 
in  truth  scarificators.  First,  a  gum-elastio  bougie  is  insinuated  tnrough  the 
stricture,  then  a  slender  grooved  staff  is  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  it  and 
pushed  along  through  the  stricture,  the  bougie,  in  the  meantime,  coiling  up 
m  the  bladder.  Now,  the  staff  traversing  the  stricture,  a  delicate,  long- 
handled,  chisel-shaped,  probe-pointed  knife  is  slid  down  the  groove,  the  probe 
preventing  the  division  of  any  tissue  until  its  chisel  point  comes  against  the 
stricture,  wtiich  is  immediately  cut  through.  The  moment  the  whole  strait- 
ness  is  divided  the  knife  ceases  to  cut,  and  may  be  run  inta  the  bladder 
wiihout  harm. — ^^merican  Medical  THmes. 


Count  Cavoub  and  his  Physicians.  -Tae  enemies  of  Italy  must  erect  a 
statue  to  Sangrada  But  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  read  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  disease  and  treatment  of  Count  Cavour  with  patience.     Surely 
the  Pa])al  and  Austrian  authorities  will  decree  a  mural  crown  to  the  three 
])hysicians  who  caused  the  illustrious  Cavour  to  be  bled  thrice  on  the  first 
day  of  his  illness,  twice  on  the  second,  and  a  sixth  time  on  the  third  ;  and 
when  finally  he  was  at  the  last  point  of  weakness,  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  venesection,  placed  his  bloodless  and  enfeebled  frame  in  a  hot  bath,  and 
swathed  him  in  mustard  plasters.    The  combination  of  fever,  repeated  loss 
of  blood,  heat  of  weather,  hot  baths  and  mustard  poultices,  was,  indeed, 
more  difficult  to  sustain  than  any  burden  of  diplomatic  anxietv ;  and  all 
Europe  feels  with  indignation  that  a  life  which  could  ill  he  spared  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  antiquated  prejudices  of  the  Italian  physicians,  who  still 
brandish  so  recklessly  the  ancient  ensign  of  surgery.  We  must  not  be  unjust 
to  those  who  undertook  the  grave  charge  of  this  great  life,  in  which  the 
liberties  of  Italy  also  lived,  and  we  would  not  aggravate  the  grief  and  the 
pain  which  the  unhanpy  event  of  their  treatment  must  inflict    We  may  set 
down  much  of  the  alleged  vacillation  in  determinating  the  nature  of  the  dx^- 
ease  to  the  restless  falsity  of  rumor,  which  is  fertile  in  variations.     The  diag- 
nosis seems  to  have  been  pretty  clear  from  the  first.    The  prior  symptoms 
were  febrile,  and  accompanied  with  cerebral  congestion.    The  physicians 
ordered  six  bleedings,  and  at  the  end  of  these,  on  tbe  second  day,  the  symp- 
toms were  alreadv  announced  in  the  bulletins  to  be  **  typhoid" — that  is,  weak 
and  asthenic.    Tfie  true  origin  of  the  fever  was  now  dearly  seen,  for  tbere 
were  marked  ascesses  and  remissions  of  fever  at  stated  intervals.     The 
accesses  were  preceded  by  shivering  fits,  and  the  attack  was  declared  to  be 
double  tertian  ague.    The  loss  of  blood  produced  delirium  in  the  i>eriods  of 
accession  ;  nevertheless,  the  bleedings  were  continued  up  to  the  seventh  time, 
tlic  physicians  apparently  taking  fresh  courage  at  each  natural  remission  or 
the  fever  j  and,  finally,  on  the  last  day.  we  read  that  a  hot  bath  was  ordered, 
to  produce  a  weakening  effect  (affaUbltssement),  because  they  dared  no 
longer  bleed.    The  surface  was  now  cold,  and  so  mustard  plasters  were 
applied.    Thus  was  this  great  Minister  tortured,  and  brought  surely  within 
thn  clutches  of  death.     Seneca  choose  to  seek  death  by  opening  his  veins  in 
a  warm  bath,  and  there  quietly  allowing  his  life  to  ebb  away.    The  substitu- 
tion of  seven  8ucce>fflve  bleedings,  ad  ddinquium,  with  the  intercurrent 
application  of  mustard  plasters  and  cabinet  councils,  to  conclude  with  the  hot 
bath  and  more  mustara  plasters,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  more  cruel,  but  hardly 
a  less  sure  device. — London  Laiuzt, 
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Prom  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission. 

Rev.  Dr.  BcIIowb,  President  of  the  CommisRion,  has  recently  visited  the 
Western  camps.  He  has  seen  twenty  thousand  troops,  and  inspected  twenty 
ho*  pitalft.  At  Cali'o  he  found  five  thousand  Illinois  troops,  with  two  regi- 
men's at  Bird's  Point,  and  several  companies  above  Cairo,  on  the  vest  hank 
of  the  Ohio.  The  health  there  is  good,  and  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
in  the  hospital.  The  change  to  the  Ohio  water  has  produced  diarrhcea,  hut 
the  soldiers  become  used  to  it  in  a  short  time.  There  are  several  large  ice- 
houses there,  which  are  a  source  of  much  comfort.  At  Cairo  a  large  fortrcsi 
*ill  probably  be  erected.  The  place  is  defended  on  three  sides  by  a  levee, 
resisting  the  inundations  of  the  two  rivers.  The  inclosed  space  will  probably 
be  filled  up  to  the  embankments.  It  is  neither  damp,  mucldy,  nor  unhealthy 
there  at  present.  It  is  said  that  the  malaria  from  tne  swamps  does  not  pro- 
duce fever  and  ague  on  those  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  rather  on 
persons  living  on  the  high  lands  at  some  distance.  The  medical  force  at  tlie 
camp  was  good,  but  there  was  a  want  of  female  nurses.  The  camp  police 
wa»  bad.  There  was  carelessness  in  the  use  of  sinks,  and  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  culinar}'  operations,  and  in  establishing  regular  hours  for  meals. 
The  men  are  able  bodied,  well-conducted,  comfortably  clothed,  properly 
equipped  and  contented ;  have  good  barracks,  and  are  the  best  men  from  aU 
professions  and  trades  of  the  West.    They  are  all  enlisted  for  three  years. 

At  Al'on,  Dr.  Bellows  found  the  camp  well  situated  and  thoroughly 
drained.  There  are  four  regiments  here,  all  enlisted  for  three  years.  The 
health  is  good.    The  water  might  be  better,  but  it  is  not  very  bad. 

At  Camp  Pope  are  encamped  four  regiments,  healthy,  temperate  and 
well-disciplined. 

In  all  the  Western  camps  the  men  were  of  excellent  character.  The 
chaplains  were  good,  earnest  men.  Some  reforms  are  required  and  will  be 
maue.  Other  camps,  including  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  have 
been  visited  by  the  commission,  and  last  week  they  met  at  Washington  to 
submit  their  reports  to  the  Government.  ^Medical  aivd  Surgical  Reporter. 


Bronze   Skin  from  Fatty  Liver. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  on  the  8th  of  May,  Dr. 
Clark  presented  a  supra-renal  capsule,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  per- 
son who  before  her  death  was  as  markedly  bronzed  as  any  person  he  had 
seen ;  a  bronzing  so  much  like  Addison's  disease  that  he  at  least  had  no 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two.  The  following  histor}'  of  the  case 
was  furnished  by  the  house  physician  : 

Rose  Hughes,  married,  aged  40,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  April  9th,  1861.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  sick  for 
some  four  or  live  months,  having  been  first  taken  with  a  chill,  and  then  wan- 
dering pains  throughout  the  body.  She  was  able  to  be  up  and  about,  how- 
ever, until  about  a  month  previous,  when  being  unable  to  pay  her  rent,  the 
landlord  turned  her  out  of  ner  room,  and  she  slept  for  three  weeks  on  the 
landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  by  which  she  took  cold,  as  her  feet  swelled 
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considerably.  She  had  some  coagh  now,  but  had  some  months  preTioasly 
spit  blood  for  about  a  week*  This  was  all  that  could  be  gained  from  her, 
and  it  should  be  stated  that  she  was  so  weak,  and  seemed  so  to  wander,  that 
implicit  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  her  statemenrs. 

On  examination  her  skin  was  obserred  to  be  much  bronzed,  and  she 
stated  that  it  had  not  always  been  so,  but  could  not  tell  when  she  first  noticed 
it.  Well  marked  signs  of  phthisis  were  discovered  in  both  lungs,  and  there 
was  su8])icion  of  pneumonia  in  the  left  lung.  She  was  ordered  beef  tea  and 
some  stimulus.  She  continued  for  two  days  without  change,  but  on  the 
third,  fire  or  ten  minutes  after  we  had  made  our  morning  visit  to  the  ward, 
bat  had  noticed  no  change,  we  were  summoned  to  her,  and  told  she  was 
dying.  On  reaching  the  ward  we  found  that  she  had  been  assisted  to  the 
water  closet,  but  on  reachinfl:  it,  had  fallen  prostrate,  and  had  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  bed.  We  founa  her  rather  wild,  trjing  to  sit  up  in  bed,  refusing 
to  take  anything,  and  calling  for  the  priest.  We  attempted  to  give  her  some 
stimulus,  but  she  would  take  nothing,  calling  for  the  priest,  and  as  he  arrived 
at  once,  we  requested  him  to  make  her  take  somethmg,  which  he  did,  but  to 
no  purpose,  as  she  died  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

rost-mortem,  fifteen  hours  after  death.  Body  much  emaciated.  Head 
not  examined.  The  bronze  color  extended  to  the  knees,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  spot  on  each  side.  From  the  knees  to  the  ankles  it  was  absent, 
but  appeared  again  on  the  feet  The  lungs  were  firmly  bound  down  by  old 
adhesions :  in  the  apex  of  the  left  was  a  large  tuberculous  cavity,  and  the 
lung  was  infiltrated  with  tubercles :  there  was  also  some  pneumonia  in  the 
lower  lobe.  The  right  lung  also  contained  tubercles.  The  liver  was  large 
and  fatty,  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  kidneys  were  natural  in  appearance, 
and  there  was  no  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  was  a  case  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  it  was  found 
that  there  was  none.  Then  came  the  question,  what  produced  this  peculiar 
color  ?  On  examining  the  liver  it  was  found  to  be  the  seat  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  the  enlargement  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  place  to  the  kidneys 
of  both  sides,  by  forming  dee  3  sulci  The  upshot  ot  the  case  is,  that  it  mut»t 
be  considered  as  an  instance 'of  ephilis  hepatica,  consequent  probably  upon 
this  disease  of  the  Hver. — American  Medical  THmes. 


It  is  gratif)*ing  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  female  nurses  into 
our  military  hospitals  is  very  favorably  reported.  A  corps  of  nurses  recently 
arrived  at  Camp  Defiance,  Cairo,  III.,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Yates, 
^  Matron  of  the  Illinois  Military  Hospitals,"  who  has  been  accepted  by  Miss 
Dix,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  authorized  to  exercise  full  powers 
in  the  management  of  the  nursing.  A  correspondent  of  a  city  pai}er  sa)'s : 
<*  Its  beneficent  effects  are  already  seen ;  men,  at  best,  are  out  of  place  in 
the  sick  room ;  but  women  are  nurses  by  instinct.  The  dull  eyes  of  the 
hospital  invalids  brighten  at  their  approach,  and  voices  grow  husky  in  at* 
tempting  to  express  their  gratitude.  One  poor  fellow  a  private  in  the  Niodi 
Regiment,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever  this  morning,  gratefully  recognized  bis 
nurse,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  long  after  he  had  ceased  to  notice  any 
one  else.  *  •  This  tender  care  for  tne  soldier  is  one  redeeming  featort 
of  modem  war."  This  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  truthful  compliment  to 
women,  as  nurses,  by  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  hospital  practice.  - 
American  Medical  Times. 
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The  "New  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  Army. 


WrraiN  the  past  few  weeks  a  sanitary  commission,  consisting  of  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  of  New  York,  President ;  Professor  A-  D.  Bache,  of  Washington, 
Vice-Preaident ;  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; Geo.  W.  Culium,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington ;  Wm.  H.  Van  Buren,  M.  D., 
New  York ;  Wolcott  Gibbs,  M.  1).,  New  York ;  Samuel  G.  Howe,  M.  D., 
Boston ;  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  New  York ;  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D., 
Cleveland;  George  T.  Strong,  New  York;  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
New  York,  has  been  organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  The  commission  wa« 
appointed  by  the  War  Department,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Medical  Bureau 
at  that  city,  and  has  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  the  Government. 
Rooms  are  assigned  for  its  use  in  the  Treasury  Buildmg.  It  "  ii  vested  with 
foil  authority  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  to  inspect  and  examine 
all  posts,  camps,  and  hospitals,  and  holds  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  respect  and  further  the 
in(|uiries  and  objects  of  the  commission  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability."  The 
objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  are  ''  to  devise  and  thoroughly  execute 
tach  sanitary  reflations  as  will  tend  to  economise  the  lives  of  the  soldiers, 
and  save  the  nation  more  men,  money  and  time  than  could  be  effected  by 
any  improvement  in  the  arms  put  into  their  hands."  To  effect  this  object,  at 
once  so  commendable  and  so  desirable,  the  commission  propose  to  mitiate 
i  systematic  plan  by  which  the  army  shall  be  supplied  with  food  properly 
cooked,  withproperly  purified  water — two  items,  tne  want  of  which  is  ecjuiv- 
alent  to  a  difference  of  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of  its  available  strength,  in  a 
period  of  three  months.  **  The  clothing  supplied  the  volunteer  regiments, 
their  tents,  huts  and  quarters,  their  hospitals,  their  supply  of  nurses,  the 
purity  of  the  medicines  supplied,  the  general  sanitary  regulations,  (as  to 
ventilation  of  tents  and  quarters,  for  instance,  drainage  of  camp  sites,  the  use 
of  disinfectants,  bathing  and  personal  cleanliness,)  to  be  enforced  as  a  part  of 
our  military  system ; — precautions  against  disease  to  be  adopted  in  particular 
localities,"  are  also  subjects  which  come  within  the  range  of  investigation  and 
actbn  proposed  by  the  commission. 

The  commission  have  thus  laid  out  for  themselves  a  work,  vast  in  mag- 
nitude and  in  importance,  and  if  fully  executed  in  accordance  with  their 
design,  «  will  save,"  in  their  opinion,  "  at  least  20,000  out  of  every  100,000 
men  raised  for  the  war  from  perishing  uselessly,  ingloriously  ana  unneces- 
sarily, from  the  mere  want  ot  systematic  precautions  which  ought  to  be 
provided  against  the  perils  of  exposure  and  disease." 

In  prosecu  ing  the  stupendous  work  maiked  out,  the  **  members  of  the 
commission  gladly  serve  without  fee  or  reward,"  and  appeal  Mrith  perfect 
eonidence  to  the  liberality  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  execute  what  they  had  undertaken.  Permanent  salaried 
agents  most  be  employed  in  Washington  and  other  great  military  centres. 
Expenses  of  travelling,  printing,  and  transportation  must  be  paid.  To  meet 
these  outlays,  donations  and  subscriptions  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  should 
be  addressed  to  its  treasurer,  George  T.  Strong,  80  Wall  street,  New  York. 

The  commission,  thus  'organized,  eommends  itself  to  the  sympathies 
and  to  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  benevolent  and  humane.  The 
nost  incalculable  good  must  result  from  its  action,  not  only  to  the  army 
itsel(  bat  also  to  the  profession  and  the  world,  as  its  deliberations  and 
oondosions  will  no  doubt  be  hereafter  published. — Medical  and  Surgical 
Bcpmrter, 
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Amenorrhcda  Conneoted   with    an  Undersized   Uterus. 


Dr.  Simpson,  in  a  "  Lecture  on  Amenorrhoea :  its  Local  Treatment,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  TSmea  and  Gazette  gives  the  history  of  a  case  and 
its  treatment  as  follows : 

"  The  patient  was  the  sister  of  a  doctcur,  and  had  been  under  the  care  of 
Tarious  medical  men  at  different  times,  had  from  puberty  suffered  fiom 
amenorrhoca,  and  its  attendant  evils,  more  especially  from  asthma,  recurring 
every  month,  and  lasting  for  several  days,  and  interfering  sadly  with  her 
health  and  happiness.  She  had  never  once  menstruated  regularly,  the 
uterus  being  slightly  undersized.  She  had  taken  quantities  of  medicine  of 
every  possible  kind,  had  been  repeatedly  leeched,  and  had  been  subjec  ed  to 
many  different  local  applications,  sometimes  with  some  little  relief  to  her 
symptoms,  but  never  with  any  result  at  all  approaching  to  a  cure.  Believing 
that  in  such  a  case  all  hope  of  radical  cure  was  vain,  except  through  measures 
diiected  to  the  uterus  itself,  I  persevered  for  a  time  in  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  lining  membrane  of  its  cavity,  in  the  manner  I  have 
described  to  you ;  and  the  operation  was  always  attended  with  more  com- 
plete and  lasting  relief  than  the  patient  had  ever  before  experienced.  Thia 
treatment  was  for  many  months  persevered  in ;  but,  both  she  and  I  haring 
become  tired  at  last  of  imperfect  and  transient  results,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
introduction  of  a  small  metallic  pessary  into  the  uterine  cavity.  In  the  case 
of  the  lady  of  whom  I  now  speak,  the  introduction  of  this  instrument  waa 
followed  by  the  speedy  relief  of  all  her  more  urgent  symptoms,  and  particu- 
larly of  her  montnly  nt  of  asthma,  and  after  she  had  worn  it  for  some  weeks, 
she  was  equall}  astonished  and  delighted  to  find,  at  the  recurrence  of  her 
next  period,  a  free  menstrual  discharge,  instead  of  the  dreaded  apncea  with 
which  she  had  been  so  long  afHicted.  She  continued  to  wear  it  for  ten  or 
twelve  months,  until  her  health  became  so  far  restored  that  she  was  able  to  go 
to  a  ball — a  kind  of  amusement  in  which  she  had  never  before  been  Qualified 
to  indulge.  When  the  discharge  appeared  to  have  become  fairly  establlsned,  the 
instrument  was  at  last  removed  ;  and  for  some  months  the  patient  continued 
to  enjoy  good  general  health.  On  the  recurrence  of  cold  weather,  however, 
the  uterus  again  failed  to  perform  its  function,  and  instead  of  haring  the 
proper  menstrual  discharge,  she  was  attacked  with  one  of  her  old  fits  of 
aithnia.  At  her  own  suggestion  and  urgent  solicitation  I  again  introduced 
the  galvanic  pessary  j  and  she  wore  it  for  about  three  years  altogether,  with- 
out ever  experiencing  from  it  any  kind  of  inconvenience.  The  uterus  during 
that  time  performed  its  functions  painlessly  and  regularly ;  the  secondary 
symptoms  were  all  kept  in  abeyance ;  and  it  was  only  at  length  finally  re- 
moved when  the  uterus  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  performance  of  its  mnc- 
tions  without  the  presence  of  any  irritant  in  its  interior.  The  same  good 
effects  which  were  here  produced,  I  have  seen  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
intra-uterine  bougie  or  pessary  in  various  similar  cases.** — Medical  and 
Su*-f^cal  Reporter. 


The  following  statement,  firom  the  Cairo  Camp  Register,  shows  the  amount 
of  sickness  at  that  place  to  be  quite  large.  Since  the  25th  of  April,  773 
soldiers  have  entered  the  army  hospital,  and  have  been  treated  for  the  fol- 
lowing diseases :  Diarrhoea,  1*03 ;  bilious  fever,  27  ;  rheumatism,  7 ;  jpucu- 
nomia,  9  ;  fever  and  ague  19 ;  dysentery,  115;  gun-shot  wounds,  3  j  pleuro- 
pneumonia, 11 ;  intermittent  fever,  17  ;  miscellaneous,  461.--  lb. 
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Duties  of  the  Army  Surgeon — Females  not  Suitable  for 

Nurses. 


A  correspondent,  under  the  signature  of  "  S.  G."  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Jimerican  Medical  IHmes : 

Shr :  It  is  not  enough  for  the  surgeon  merely  to  attend  to  cases  of  illness 
when  called  upon.  He  should  keep  an  eye  to  the  clothing,  bedding,  clean- 
liness, and  food  of  the  men.  He  should  keep  a  general  supervision  over 
their  sanitary  condition ;  and  this,  with  proper  tact,  can  be  done  without 
interference  wih  the  duties  of  the  **  line"  officers,  or  setting  in  antagonism 
the  jealousy  of  command  among  ihem. 

Medical  officers  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  citII  employes  of  the 
army,  such  as  quarter-masters'  men,  &c.,  but  cases  frequently  arise  when 
8uch  services  ought  to  be  cheerfully  rendered. 

The  8ul)ject  of  the  diet  of  the  soldiers  requires  the  grave,  united  and 
prompt  action  of  all  the  medical  men  of  the  country.  The  disgraceful  fre- 
quency of  scurvy  in  the  United  States  Army,  lately  commented  upon  in  the 
editorials  of  the  Medical  THma,  is  a  subject  of  national  importance.  Such 
a  state  of  things  should  not  exist. 

Our  women  appear  to  have  become  almost  wild  on  the  subject  of  hospital 
nursing.  We  houor  them  for  their  sympathy  and  humanity.  Nevertheless, 
a  man  who  has  had  experience  with  women  nurses  among  male  surgical 
cases,  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  are  frequently  a  useless  ann  >yance.  Cases  are  continually  occur- 
ring ia  male  surgicul  wards  of  suoh  a  character  as  require  strong  arms,  and 
attentions  which  any  reasonable  medical  man  is  loth  to  exact  from  female 
nurses.  Imagine  a  delicate  refined  woman  assisting  a  rough  soldier  to  the 
close-stool,  or  suppl}ing  him  with  a  bed-pan,  or  adjusting  the  knots  of  a 
T-bandage  employed  in  retaining  a  catheter  in  position,  or  a  dozen  offices  of 
a  like  character  which  one  would  hesitate  long  oefore  asking  a  female  nurse 
to  perform,  but  which  are  frequently  and  continually  necessary  in  a  military 
hospital.  Besides  this,  women,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  physical  strength 
necessary.  For  example :  a  man  having  gunshot  wounds  ot  grave  severity 
a£kctiiig  the  lower  extremities,  with  perhaps  incontinence  of  urine,  or  diar- 
rhoea, would  not  improbably  be  attacked  with  bed-sores  if  not  kept  scruplu- 
lously  clean.  Shoidd  the  soft  part  of  the  back  begin  to  ulcerate,  local 
attention  becomes  doubly  necessary.  The  patient,  under  these  circumstances, 
require  often  to  be  lifted  up  carefully,  and  bodily,  so  as  not  to  alter  the 
comparative  position  of  his  limbs  to  the  body.  To  do  this  properly,  at  least 
four  strong  men  are  required,  who,  stationed  two  at  the  shoulder  and  two 
at  the  hips  (one  hand  from  each  lower  assistant  s  eadying  the  thigh  and  leg 
of  that  side),  can  thus  raise  the  man  steadily  and  carefully.  A  tilth  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  supporting  the  feet,  while  the  medical  attendant 
washes  the  excoriated  parts,  ap]>lie8  the  needed  dressings,  aud  throws  upon 
the  surface  of  the  bed  a  clean  sheet. 

Women,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are  utterly  and  decidedly  unfit  for  such 
service.  They  can  be  used,  however,  as  the  regular  administrators  of  the 
prescribed  medicines,  and  in  delicate  soothing  attentions  which  are  alwaya 
io  grateful  to  those  who  are  sufi'ering  and  sick,  aud  which  at  the  same  time 
none  know  so  well  how  to  give,  as  do  noble,  sensible,  tender-hearted 
women. 

But,  as  hospital  nurses  for  wounded  men,  they  are  by  nature,  education 
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and  strength  totally  unfitted,  that  is,  irhen  we  connder  aU  the  duJtie$ 
glcal  nurses  are  called  upon  to  perform.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  a  surgeon  on  duty  with  troops,  by  showing  proper  interest  in 
the  men,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  humbugged  by  them,  will  gain  their 
affection  as  well  as  respect. 


Army  Surgeons  in  the  Field. — From  a  recent  statement  we  learn  that, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  until  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  the  num- 
ber of  surgeons  and  as»ii<tant-surgeons  killed  and  wounded  in  action  waa 
■eventeen.  There  were  killed  in  Lucknow  alone,  two ;  wounded  severely, 
two  s  total  four.  Killed  at  Jhansi,  one ;  severely  wounded,  one ;  both  in  the 
same  regiment  Of  the  Arrah  party,  after  the  other  two  officers  were  killed, 
Assifttant'Surgeon  Clarke,  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Regiment,  commanded  until  he 
was  himself  mortally  wounded.  It  was  Surgeon  Hone  (Victoria  Croas,)  of 
the  Ninetieth  Regiment,  who  commanded  a  party  of  doolies  A\hen  cut  off 
from  the  columns  at  Lucknow  i  and  it  was  Assistant-Surgeon  Wilson,  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment,  who  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  lukei^ 
uann.  It  is,  then,  fairly  asked,  why  are  not  army  surgeons  eoually  rewarded 
with  other  officers,  since  they  are  equally  exposed  ?  Why  should  there  be 
no  brevet,  which  is  at  least  harmless  in  its  operation  ?  There  wus  one  in  the 
late  Company's  service  at  last,  and  we  concur  in  the  regret  that  it  is  oot  still 
in  force. — LaneeL 


Chloroporm — Effect  of,  on  the  Constitution. —  Mr.  A.  E.  Sanaom, 
M.  B.,  London,  (Lancet,  June,  1861,)  says : 

The  circulation  in  the  web  of  a  frog*s  foot,  as  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
loope,  is  thus  modified  by  anaesthetising  the  fi:t>g  by  the  vapor  of  chloroform  : 

1.  Increase  of  velocity  of  circulation. 

2.  Dilatation  of  arteries  and  capillaries. 

3.  Decrease  of  velocity  of  circulation* 

4.  Alteration  of  cell- walls  of  ooirpusoles;  coherence. 

6.  Interruption  by  cohering  masses  to  capillary  circulation. 

6.  Statis  of  the  blood. 

The  enlarged  capacity  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  decrease  of  the 
velocity  of  tbe  circulation  accounted  for  the  ansemia  of  the  brain  observed 
during  narcotism. — Jlmerican  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 


Effect  of  Music  on  the  Sick. — ^The  effect  of  music  upon  the  sick  has  been 
scarcely  at  all  noticed.  In  fact,  its  expensiveness,  as  it  is  now,  makes  any 
general  application  of  it  out  of  the  question.  I  will  only  remark  here,  that 
wind  instruments,  including  the  human  voice,  and  stringed  instruments  capa- 
ble of  continuous  sounds,  have  generally  a  beneficial  effect — while  a  piano- 
forte, with  such  instruments  as  have  no  continuity  of  sound,  have  iust  the 
reverse.  The  finest  piano-forte  playing  will  damage  the  sick,  while  an  air 
fike  "Home,  sweet  Home,''  or  **Assisa  el  pie  d'un  salioe,**  on  the  most 
ordinary  grinding  organ,  will  sensibhr  soothe  them — and  this  is  quite  inde- 
peadent  of  association. — lUrenee  NtghJtingaU. 
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Fortress    Monroe* 


The  following  correspondence,  to  the  American  MediccU  Timest  under  date 
July  12th,  1861,  is  from  Charles  B.  White,  M.  D.,  Assistant-Surgeon  U.S.A., 
late  Hou^  Physician  to  Bellevue,  New  York : 

_  This  division  of  the  army  has  heen  highly  favored,  from  a  medical  stand- 
point,  as  to  its  hygienic  location,  and  besddes  from  the  faqt  of  its  having  so 
so  excellent  and  so  experienced  a  medical  head,  in  Dr.  John  M.  Cuyler,  the 
senior  surgeon  and  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  forces  encamped  in  the  Fort  and  its  vicinity,  amounting  to  about 
twelve  thousand  men,  nave  been  verj'  generally  healthy,  with  thcexception 
of  the  usual  diarrhoea,  to  be  expected  from  a  change  of  climate  and  partial 
change  of  diet,  added  in  some  cases  to  the  effects  ofa  sea  voyage. 

The  First  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers  were  unfortunate;  while  on 
their  passa^  hither  the  measles  began  to  prevail,  and  after  arrival  the  dis- 
ease spread  rapidly  among  them.  This  occurred  about  the  middle  of  May. 
This  invasion  of  rubeola  gave  rise  to  the  ridiculous  rumors  of  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox  among  our  troops.  There  have  been  no  authenticated  cases 
of  variola  in  this  dirision  of  the  army.  Dr.  Eisenlord,  of  the  Seventh  New 
York  Volunteers,  (Col.  Bendix),  had  two  cases  about  June  20th,  which  he  at 
first  thought  to  be  varioloid,  llie  First  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteers  had, 
during  the  last  month,  121  cases  of  measles  alone;  all  but  two  of  which, 
however,  convalesced  satisfactorily.  These  two  lapsed  into  a  typhoid  condi« 
ion  and  died. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  acclimating  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  the  leading  diseases,  as  shown  by  the  condensed  report  of  the 
whole  division  for  the  month  of  June,  1861 : — Incised,  contused  and  lacer- 
ated wounds,  100;  gunshot  wounds,  37 ;  rubeola,  121 ;  rheumatismus  acuta 
and  chronica,  156 ;  constipatio,  152 ;  colica,  85 ;  bronchitis,  88 ;  gonorrhoea, 
91 ;  cholera  morbus,  74 ;  malarial  fievers,  68 ;  other  fevers,  46.  Making  the 
total  sick,  otherwise  than  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  2,034.  The  health 
of  the  division  is  good  now,  there  being  but  518  on  the  sick  report  in  alL 
The  U.  8.  General  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  is  in  good  work- 
ing condition ;  there  is  ever}'thing  prepared  for  a  much  greater  number  than 
are  at  present  treated  there  (vix.  120).  It  will  easily  accommodate  300  to 
400  patients.  This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  famous  Hygeia  Hotel  building. 
The  hotel  has  often  accommodated  in  the  summer  season  as  many  as  600 

Seats.  On  May  25th,  Dr.  Cuyler  took  the  building,  and  at  once  commenced 
i  organization  of  a  new  hospital.  It  had  been  occupied  by  troops  and  was 
very  dSrty,  but  speedily  under  the  hands  of  a  large  gang  of  "  contrabands'* 
it  was  made  a  very  clean  and  commodious  hospital.  At  that  early  period  we 
were  much  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  hospital  furniture  to  supply  our  need, 
till  the  ample  supplies  then  on  their  way,  sent  by  Government,  should  arrive  ; 
but  we  were  enabled  to  hire  sheets,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  hotels,  temporarily. 
At  the  time  of  the  Great  Bethel  affair,  the  hospital  was  in  full  supply  and 
operation  (10th  June,  1861).  The  wounded  were  brought  in  hospital 
wagons,  and  Dr.  Cuvler  operated  where  required  and  dressed  the  wounds, 
asauted  bv  Drs.  J.  S.  Smkh  and  C.  B.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  R.  B.  McKay 
of  Pennsylvania,  Volunteer  Surgeon,  and  by  Drs.  Hoff,  Gilbert  and  others, 
of  the  regimental  surgeons.  From  the  Big  Bethel  action  we  had  brought 
m  twenty  caaes  of  gunshot  wounds,  and  about  five  bayonet  and  incised 
wounds. 
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Of  the  gunshot  wounds  one  Burvived  only  a  few  hours,  the  ball  entered 
the  abdomen,  perforated  the  bladder,  and  lodged  in  the  pelvis ;  one  shot 
through  the  chest  died  at  nine  r.  M.  of  the  K^h  ;  another  shot  through  the 
body,  died  ten  days  after  of  secondar}*  hemorrhage. 

ITiere  were  also  two  cases  of  great  interest,  Mng  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
thighs,  and  fracture  of  the  femur,  one  through  its  middle,  the  other  rust 
below  the  hip-joint.  On  consultation,  it  was  decided  not  to  amputate.  The 
first  (James  Garbult,  of  the  Thinl  N.  Y.)  is  doing  admirably.  Union  of  the 
femur  is  becoming  firm,  treated  by  extension  and  fenestrated  splin's;  now 
has  on  Buck's  apparatus.  The  other,  where  the  trochanter  was  shattered,  is 
doing  well.  We  expect  to  save  him.  He  is  certainly  as  well  as  he  would 
have  been  if  amputation  had  been  performed  at  the  hijj-joint.  The  folloiR-ing 
case  is  of  interest :  C.  Gauth,  Seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  had  a  super- 
ficial gunshot  wound  of  the  epigastrium  and  left  hypochondrium,  evidently 
producing  concussion  of  the  subjacent  parts,  as  he  has  been  deeply  jaun- 
diced ;  he»had  vomited,  and  has  been  verj'  feeble.  lie  is  now  slowly  im- 
proving. There  were  four  amputations  periomied  within  a  few  days  of  the 
action,  (two  immediate)  three  of  the  fore  arm  and  one  of  the  arm ;  all  doing 
well. 

There  have  been  seventeen  cases  of  gunsliot  wounds,  received  in  skir- 
mishes and  by  accidents.  Of  these  only  one  died,  G.  S.  Gillies,  Tenth  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteers.  Shot  in  the  abdomen,  when  on  picket  guard, 
on  June  lo*h,  by  the  mistake  of  a  comrade.     He  died  thirteen  hours  aiter. 

The  following  summary  may  be  useful :  Gunshot  wounds,  37,  of  whom 
14  died ;  fractures,  7 ;  dislocations,  3 ;  incised,  contused  and  lacerated 
wounds,  100.  In  the  Fort  Monroe  Garrison  Hospital  we  have  had  three 
incisfd  and  punctured  wounds  from  civil  practice.  And  of  military  surgery, 
a  sailor  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  calf  of  lep  badly  torn  by  splinters,  recovered  so 
as  to  be  sent  to  his  ship  almost  well;  about  June  the  28th,  the  quarter- 
master of  the  Monticello,  Mr.  Peterson,  shot  in  the  abdomen  (in  the  Rap- 
pohannock  river  affair),  survived  only  thirty  hours.  Dr.  Heber  Smith,  the 
surgeon  of  the  Moniicello,  shot  through  the  face  and  the  right  hand,  I 
attended  upon  at  my  own  quarters  in  the  Fort,  since  gone  home  on  leave, 
having  recovered  to  a  great  degree. 

This  department  is  now  well  supplied  with  ambulances.  These  are  of 
various  contrivance  for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded,  as  regards  interior  fix- 
tures. They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  lii^ht  two-wheeled,  for  short  excursions 
and  field  use  in  gathering  up  the  wounded  and  carr}ing  them  short  distances ; 
and  the  large  four-wheeled  ambulance,  with  seats  for  those  able  to  wt  up, 
and  mattrasses  for  the  badly  wounded  to  lie  down,  racks  for  muskets,  knaji- 
sacks,  &c.  One  or  more  of  these  go  twice  daily  to  the  various  camps  to 
bring  in  sick  and  wounded  to  the  hospitals,  and  carrying  out  medical  stores 
and  convalescent  men.  These  are  admirable ;  use  proves  them  to  be  most 
comfortable  even  for  very  painfully  wounded. 


Presentation  to  a  Scrgeon.— The  friends  of  Surgeon  John  Thobum,  of 
the  First  Virginia  Regiment,  presented  him  vith  a  hat,  belt,  and  sword,  on 
his  leaving  his  home  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  to  join  his  command. 


It  is  said  that  all  ointments  used  for  the  cure  of  psora  owe  their  curative 
properties  entirely  to  the  lard.  If  this  be  true,  the  combinations  of  sulphur, 
mercury,  &c  ,  which  are  so  often  objected  to,  may  be  dispensed  with* 
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(fomittuuications* 


Dp.  Staub's  Beply  to  Dr.  Depierris. 

Me.  Editor  : — Dr.  Depierris,  of  this  city,  publishes  in  the  Echo  (At  Paci 
fiqut  three  columns  of  explanations  about  the  death  of  Mr.  Simuuowich,  who 
passed  irom  relative  health  to  death  perhaps  an  hour  afler    thirty-nine 
ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted  from  him  by  the  learned  doctor.    Dr- 
Deperris  says  he  owes  the  explanation  to  the  public,  to  tnUh,  and  to  science. 

We  do  not  care  about  his  endeavor  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  at  large,  by  uttering  falsehoods,  phrases  and  cheap  nonsense  the 
public  is  unable  to  judge  about.  That  his  statements  so  far  as  the  post- 
mortem is  concerned  are  not  true,  a  card  in  the  same  paper,  signed  by  all 
physicians  witnessing  the  post-mor  em,  will  have  shown  you  ;  this  was  also 
made  clear  at  the  Coroner's  inquest,  where  the  Doctor  himself  testified  to 
the  same  point  as  the  other  witnesses,  and  where  he  was  hai.dled  by  bis  coi- 
leagues  unanimously,  fair  and  softly* 

Therefore,  I  undertake  to  attend  here  only  to  the  Doctor's  scientific  pre- 
tensions, aud  to  expose  him  to  the  profession  as  he  deser>'es,  by  pulling 
the  borrowed  lion's  skin  off  his  cars.  I  may  truly  say,  after  I  had  read  through 
the  three  columns,  I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  more  astonished  at  the 
ignorance  displayed,  or  the  impudence  and  self-sufficiency  with  which  the 
Doctor  briogs  forth  his  "  dry-as-dust." 

Though  we  did  not  see  and  do  not  care  for  the  Doctor's  diploma,  (we 
know  from  former  times  he  is  ever  ready  to  show  it  on  similar  fatal  occasions,) 
we  will  leave  him  the  gloire  of  having  been  once  a  graduate  of  ^lontpellier. 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  has  practiced  medicine  according  to  his  under^ 
standmg  and  knowledge,  after  his  own  peculiar  and  satisfactory  manner, 
during  the  thirty  years  that  have  since  elapsed ;  though,  we  dare  say,  the 
faculty  of  Mon*pellier  will  not  subscribe  to  his  explanations,  neither  will  it  be 
very  proud  of  a  pupil  who  plainly  has  learned  nothing  more  since  he  quitted 
the  lecture-rooms.  The  Doctor's  naivete  is  really  amusing,  if  he  thinks  a 
piece  of  paper  will  cover  ignorance,  and  errors  thirty  years  old  will  become 
truths.  The  science  of  medicine  at  the  time  the  Doctor  got  his  diploma  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  if  we 
consider  the  amount  of  new  physiological  and  pathological  facts  come  to 
fight  since  then ;  but  from  a  man  who  is  egotistic  enough  to  say  of  himself 
hefore  the  public,  "  My  name  is  known  over  the  old  world  as  a  scientific 
one,"  we  ask  that  he  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  science.  A  doctor  of 
thirty  years  ago,  should  he  have  learned  nothing  since  then,  will  be  unable 
to  undergo  an  examination  of  a  two-years  student  of  to-day. 
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The  Doctors  diagnosis  of  the  case  was  (in  medical  tenns)  "general 
plethora"  (besides  that  abominable  he^tization  of  the  lungs)  of  two  years 
standing.    Treatment — ^Thirty-nine  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  although 
two  other  physicians,  one  of  whom  attended  the  defunct  over  ax  moDth»y 
differ  widely  from  that  of  our  learned  friend.  To  use  the  Doctor's  own 
words,  the  disease  of  deceased  was  fullness  of  the  blood,  hepatization  of 
the  lungs,  etlouffe  par  sang  (suffocated  by  blood) — ^happily  that  he  was. 

According  to  the  Doctor,  this  disease  is  Tery  common  here ;  and  mark 
you,  ignorant  readers,  why !  Because  the  winds  and  heat  evaporate  the 
fluid  of  the  blood  and  make  it  hyperinotic  (full  of  fibrin) !  Happy  land  of 
Andral  and  Gavarret !  lament  this  son  of  thine !  Similar  words  of  plethora 
were  used  formerly  a  little  thaotically,  and  only  mice  the  chemical  pathology 
of  the  blood  exists,  and  since  medical  science  became  more  a  reality,  authors 
take  care  to  use  such  names  very  sparingly — there  are  many  refusing  to 
acknowledge  such  a  possibility.  But  all  pathologists  now-a-days  agree  that 
general  plethora  by  itself  is  not  yet  a  patbologcal  phenomenon ;  though,  if 
some  impulse  is  given,  it  may  be  subservient  to  pathological  processes,  to 
active  or  passive  congestions,  to  some  circumscribed  part.  How  mere  ple- 
thora, without  local  lesions,  causes  apoplexy,  or  even  aneurysm  a,  or  suffo- 
cates a  man,  we  are  very  curious  to  learn  from  the  Doctor — ^but  it  would 
suit  tis  perhaps  better  to  cover  with  Christian  charity  these,  his  little  weak- 
nesses in  pathological  anatomy. 

Opinions  diSer  how  to  treat  congestive  or  even  inflammatory  processes  in 
plethoric  subjects  (the  Doctor  owes  us  yet  the  demonstration  that  something 
of  that  kind  existed  in  his  case).  Some  of  our  present  heroes  in  medicine 
are  yet  for  bleeding  as  a  palliative  (not  a  curative)  remedy.  It  is  demon- 
strated that  sooner  or  la'er  after  the  abstraction  of  some  reasonable  quanuty 
of  blood,  the  loss  is  substituted  either  entirely,  or  (as  is  more  often  the  case) 
the  fluid  is  soon  restored,  but  its  quality  changed — serous  plethora  ensuing. 
Vogel,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  (Virchow's  General  Pathology, 
vol.  1,  p.  419,)  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  blood-letting  in  such  cases 
— he  says :  "  In  young  individuals,  in  recent  cases,  especially  if  plethora 
developed  itself  quickly,  we  ought  not  to  spare  the  blood ;  such  persons 
mostly  stand  well  a  bleeding  of  one  to  two  pounds.  Quite  differently  is  it 
if  plethora  is  already  deeply  rooted;  if  it  has  become  abready  habitual 
and  constitutional,  such  persons,  especially  the  asthenic  and  hoemorrhoidal 
ones,  (Mr.  Simunowich  suffered  with  haemorrhoids,)  should  they  besides  be 
advanced  alreadj  in  years,  do  not  stand  such  a  large  bleeding,  and  ca^ly  ool- 
la]>8e  by  it ;  we  may  be  content  in  such  cases  with  a  bleeding  of  four,  six, 
nay,  even  two  ounces ;  and  the  more  so  as  experience  teaches  us  that  even 
tills  quantity  of  blond  detracted  is  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  palliative 
effect."  So  much  about  blood-letting  and  the  Doctor's  assurance  that  thirty* 
nine  ounces  is  a  moderate  bleeding. 

The  most  of  modem  authors  reject  bleeding  especially  in  inflamms- 
^^ns  and  hepatizations  of  the  lungs;  and  it  would  benefit  the  Doctor, 
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mod  more  yet  his  padents,  greatly  to  go  to  Mr.  Koman's  bookstore  and  buy 
*^  Dr.  Bennett's  Clinical  Leo' urea  oa  Medicine,"  London,  1860,  where  the 
whole  controversy  is  sufficiently  spoken  of  (p.  250-292).  With  some  more 
pliyiiological  knowledge  than  he  really  possesses.  Dr.  Depierris  would  find  it 
theoretically  proved  that  bleeding  does  not  cut  short  or  cure  inflammations  | 
nay,  it  retards  even  the  natural  cure,  and  more,  he  would  find  this  theo^ 
retical  truth  to  be  confirmed  by  a  series  of  statistical  facts  not  admitting  the 
slightest  doubt.  But  our  friend  has  practiced  bleeding  for  thirty  years— 
moderate  bleedings  of  thirty-nine  ounces — and  so  let  him  bleed  on;  the 
diploma  approves  of  it ! 

We  will  now  give  a  short  report  of  the  post-mortem,  as  by  the  unanimous 
deelaratioD  of  the  physicians  present  the  Doctor's  story  is  not  quite  exact. 

The  external  surface  of  the  defunct  decidedly  pale-looking.  Near  by  on 
a  table  stood  a  basin  with  the  blood  taken  from  deceased.  It  exhibited 
not  the  least  fibrinous  crust,  what  old  physicians  call  the  inflammatory  coat ; 
(I  observe  hereby  that  in  California  the  coat  (fibrinous)  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with — showing  thereby  the  incorrectness  of  the  Doctor's  reasonings  on  the 
climate  of  California  i)  so  that  if  the  patient  was  plethoric  at  all,  it  waa 
more  a  serous  plethora  than  the  hyperinotic  one.  On  opening  the  pleural 
eavity,  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  could  see  superabundance  of  blood  pouring 
oat  under  each  cut,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  sponged  off.  Unluckily  lor 
Dr  D.  no  sponge  was  there  at  the  time.  The  heart  was  entirely  bloodless, 
no  coagula  of  any  kind  in  either  cavity ;  the  substance  rather  soft— the 
left  ventricle  seemed  to  be  dilated,  perhaps  on  account  of  tlie  thin  walls,  but 
Uie  dilatation  was  unimportant  and  eccentric :  so  that  the  Doctor's  argument 
that  it  could  not  overpower  the  mass  of  blood  is  perfectly  absurd,  because 
such  a  state  would  cause  concentric  hypertrophy.  The  lungs  showed  no 
sign  of  recent  disease,  containing  air  everywhere ;  the  left  lung  showed  some 
old  adhesions  in  the  upper  part  —notwithstanding  the  Doctor's  bold  asser- 
tions that  there  was  congestion,  nobody  at  the  time  could  see  it,  and  I  waa 
obliged  to  tell  him  several  times  there  was  none.  As  the  lungs  were  taken 
out,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  lobule  was  found  a  slight  hypostasis 
— as  it  is  found  in  almost  every  corpse,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
how  much  of  this  watery  exudat  is  due  to  a  process  during  lifetime, 
during  death  struggle,  or  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  a  mere  post-mortem 
phenomenon.  In  this  case  it  was  so  slight,  and  so  confined  to  the  lowest 
ntoated  parts,  that  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  mere  post- 
mortem phenomenon.  But  where  was  the  diagnosticated  hepatization  of  the 
longs  ?  Does  the  Doctor  know  what  this  word  means  ?  Surely  not.  He 
uya  there  was  no  organic  disease ;  he  told  the  jury  there  was  no  infiamma- 
tion — ^but  he  assures  us  there  was  hepatization.  Does  not  that  speak  for 
itself  ?  But,  for  the  Doctor's  sake  we  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  point 
so  obscure  to  him.  We  find  the  word  hepatization  used  in  company  with 
two  adjectives,  as  red  hepatization  and  gray  hepatization,  both  belonging  to 
one  concise  disease — to  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (the  true  pneumonia)— 
and  designating  the  so-called  second  stage  of  said  disease,  where  the  exu- 
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dat  in  the  air-veBictes  began  to  organize,  or  is  already  organized ;  and  only 
this  kind  of  solid  exudat  in  the  lungs  is  called  hepatizations,  while  exndats 
of  other  character  are  called  by  other  names.  Such  hepaization,  so  long  as 
not  dissolved,  is  an  organic  disease,  is  the  product  of  inflammation,  U  never 
removed  by  bleeding,  and  is  after  death,  even  should  it  have  passed  already 
to  the  stadium  of  solution,  easily  recognized.  And  this  same  Doctor  who 
dees  not  know  what  hepatization  of  the  lungs  means,  diagnosticates  it,  and 
is  bold  enough  to  write  in  a  public  paper  that  this  hepatization  leads  unfor- 
tunately too  often  in  the  State  of  California  to  a  fatal  termina'ion,  under  the 
false  name  of  consumption,  because  physicians  here  generally  overlooked  and 
mistook  it,  and  did  not  abstract  thirty-nine  ounces  of  blood  from  a  poor 
■victim !  All  medical  men  in  this  State  will  agree  that  pnenmonia,  and  there- 
fore hepatization,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  and  you  may  see  in  a  city  of  the 
same  population  in  Europe  in  two  months  more  true  pneumonia  than  here  in 
three  years.  The  kidneys  were  hypenemic  so  much  is  true,  but  such  is  the 
cise  in  nearly  all  diseases  where  an  albumineous  crasis,  as  Rokstansky  once 
called  it,  though  the  expression  is  obsolete,  prevails ;  a  state  of  things  quite 
the  contrary  to  a  hypemotic  plethora.  Some  good  hand-book  of  pathological 
anatomy  would  give  the  Doctor  the  necessarj'  information ;  will  not  his 
patients  furnish  it  ?  The  brains  showed  no  overloading  with  blood,  rather 
less  so  than  customary.  The  Doctor  saw  varicose  veins  there,  but  surely 
alone ;  even  if  it  had  been  so,  (one  of  the  rarest  pathological  phenomenas,) 
it  is  new  to  me  that  such  would  demand  bleeding.  I  believe  there  are  not 
two  physicians  in  the  State  who  have  seen  one  case  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
brains.  The  Doctor  going  on  with  similar  assertions  and  nonsense,  winds  up 
all  in  such  an  inextricable  confusion  of  ideas  as  surely  never  exifited  in  one 
man's  brains  since  the  time  of  Babel !  But  the  most  ridiculous  idea  I  ever 
met  with  the  Doctor  brings  forth  to  explain  how  the  man  died  from  suffoca- 
tion from  a  mouthful  of  water.  Surely  the  Doctor  must  have  got  it  from  a 
dream's  vision,  as  he  did  not  say  anything  about  it  at  the  Coroner's  inquest 
I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  accident  as  the  Doctor  supposes  might  have 
saved  the  defunct,  instead  of  suffocating  him — because  the  irritation  would 
have  caused  him  to  cough,  let  the  Doctor  try,  if  he  wishes,  to  irritate  the 
epiglottis  or  larynx  of  some  fainting  individual.  But  the  man  died,  and  the 
attendants  did  not  observe  anything  like  coughing,  so  the  water  went  the  right 
way.  But  even  should  a  mouthful  of  water  go  wrong,  it  would  suffocate  nobody. 
If  the  little  foamy  water  I  pressed  out  of  the  lungs  was  something  new  to  him, 
and  if  his  wearied  soul  pondered  over  it  till  the  divine  idea  came  ou*,  I  must 
give  him  the  testimony,  he  witnessed  few  post-mortem  examinations,  never 
one  of  drowning,  and  understands  little  of  pathological  anatomy. 

.  For  a  better  surveyance,  we  will  finally  recapitulate  once  more  all  the 
erroneous  ideas  of  this  learned  doctor,  in  form  of  thesis,  and  each  professional 
man  may  form  his  own  opinion : 

1.  Fullness  of  blood  is  very  common  in  Califomiai  on  accotmt  of  the 
winds  and  heat,  which  dry  up  the  fluid  of  the  blood ! 
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2.  Sncli  fullnesa  of  the  blood  causes  apoplexy,  aneurisms  of  the  heart  and 
Uood-Tessels. 

3.  Thirty-nine  ounces  of  blood  abstracted  at  once  is  a  moderate  bleediiq^. 

4.  Four  out  of  every  fite  indlTiduals  bled  will  fisunt.    (Moderately  P) 

5.  Sutdi  fainting  is  never  fatal    (Why  ?) 

6.  An  individual  has  no  organic  disease  or  inflammation,  and  yet  has 
hepatization  of  the  lungs. 

7.  Most  Doctors  of  the  State  are  yet  so  hx  behind  in  science  that  they 
mistake  hepatization  for  consumption. 

And  now  we  take  leave  of  our  learned  friend— ^graduate  of  Montpellier. 
We  wish  him  all  possible  success,  many  patients-^eMotr^pcrr  Mfi^p — and  give 
him  one  little  sentence  on  his  way : 

PKUosopkuM  maiuiises  I 
San  Francisco,  August  2d,  1861.  Ed.  Staub,  M.  D. 


BsBays   on  Children. 


BY  A  STUDENT. 


(Contfnufld  from  p.  184,  vol.  ii,  of  this  Jonmal.) 


1.  TViimus  Nascentium  —  Convulsion  of  the  neuhhom  Child —  Fits — 
Spasms — hocked  Jaw-— Tetanus.  For  simplicity  we  will  call  this  affection 
dmply  Trismus,  from  the  Greek  word  TVizo— "  I  gnash."  This  disease  is 
to  named  from  the  working  of  the  lower  jaw  tightly  upon  the  upper,  by 
which  in  the  infant  a  sound  is  produced  similar  to  that  resulting  from  rub- 
hmg  two  pieces  of  wet  or  green  leather  against  each  other.  It  would  be 
gnashing  of  the  teeth  if  the  infant  had  teeth ;  but  the  affection  now  referred 
to  always  occurs  in  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  days  of  life,  and  most  frequently 
within  the  first  three  days.  If  once  seen  it  vrill  always  be  recognized  a 
second  time.  There  is  the  whimpering  cry  at  first ;  the  hardened  aspect  of  the 
neck,  anna  and  legs — in  fiict,  of  the  whole  body  as  the  paroxysm  developes ; 
Ae  inability  of  the  child  to  open  its  mouth  so  as  to  take  the  nipple— one  of 
the  first  symptoms — the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  fingers  and  toes  i  the  purplish 
kx>k,  the  backward  bending  of  the  body,  the  head  well  back  and  the  neck 
stiil^  the  relaxation  and  the  rigidity,  and  then  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena  at  less  and  less  intervals,  till  the  ultimate  relaxation  in  death. 
All  these  are  signs  when  once  seen  and  observed  never  to  be  forgotten.  It 
it  probably  caused  by  congestion  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
eord,  or  by  exudation  of  minute  gouts  of  blood  in  some  portion  of  the  sheath 
of  the  cord,  or  by  inflammation  of  these  parts.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
KO.  XLIY.  C 
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case  in  those  persistent  tonic  convulsions  or  spasms  affecting  the  whole  body 
as  well  as  the  lower  jaw,  which  often  occur  the  first  day  of  infant  life,  even 
before  the  child  has  taken  the  breast  These  fits  are  nearly  always  fatal. 
In  truth,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  recorded  case  of  recovery  after  the  full 
development.  But,  if  the  convulsion  occurs  after  the  child  has  taken  the 
breast,  or  after  sudden  exposure  to  cold  or  a  draft  of  cold  air,  and  is  limited 
to  the  face,  or  to  the  face  and  upper  extremities,  it  may  finequently  yield  to 
enemas  of  soap  and  water,  or  even  plain  warm  water,  or  to  a  hot  bath  applied 
only  to  the  lower  half  of  the  body  and  lower  extremities.  If  the  wattr  be 
allowed  to  cover  the  chest  also,  the  convulsion  will  frequently  be  increased 
in  violence  from  the  instinctive  or  organic  fright  of  the  child,  independently 
of  the  cognisance  of  the  mind. 

2.  Of  all  the  remote  causes  of  trismus  in  infants,  beyond  question  none 
are  so  potent,  not  even  family  tendency,  as  impure  or  unrenewed  air.  The 
air  ft  child  breathes  should  not  only  be  uncontaminated  with  the  efiBuvia  of 
vessels  and  cast-off  clothing  of  the  bed-chamber,  but  it  should  be  momenta- 
rily renewed,  by  the  free  entrance  of  air  from  an  open  window— open  at  the 
top,  if  practicable,  but  open  even  if  the  panes  have  to  be  broken  out ;  no 
curtain  before  the  opening,  for  if  it  is  curtained  or  screened  with  a  veil 
even,  the  window  might  as  well  be  closed.  If  a  child  has  a  convulsion,  then, 
no  matter  from  what  cause  or  at  what  age,  place  it  in  a  constantly  ventilated 
room.  If  the  room  is  too  cold,  wrap  the  child  more  warmly,  or  make  a  fire. 
Never  heat  a  room  with  human  expiration  or  radiation  from  human  bodies ; 
these  should  be  blown  away  by  fresh  air  as  fast  as  they  emanate.  We  may 
put  a  leech,  or  two,  or  three  behind  the  ears,  or  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches 
all  along  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebne  of  a  child  in  convulsions ;  we  may 
allow  sinapisms  to  the  hands  and  feet ;  we  may  give  a  dose  of  calomel  or 
(h1>  if  we  can ;  tetanus  is  often  so  complete  that  this  last  will  be  impossible ; 
neither  will  do  harm,  and  probably  no  good,  U  the  convulsion  does  not 
yield  speedily  to  the  enema  of  warm  water  and  soap,  we  may  place  the  in- 
fant under  ehloroform,  and  hold  it  there  as  long  as  the  convulsion  manifests 
any  sign  of  recurring.  I  used  no  other  means  but  chloroform  (after  the 
enema)  in  one  case  of  convulsions — ^not  tetanus  of  the  new-bom,  though — in 
a  child  eighteen  months  old,  and  the  child  recovered  after  being  kept  under 
chloroform,  more  or  less  completely,  more  than  two  hours.  There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  same  treatment  even  in  an  infant  a  day  old.  I  used  it  in 
one  case  of  trismus  when  the  opisthotonos  was  complete,  in  a  child  of  twelve 
hours  only,  after  a  few  enemas,  and  a  leech  behind  the  ear  without  result 
I  tried  the  chloroform  for  an  hour,  but  as  often  as  the  ansesthesia  was  allowed 
to  pass  off  ever  so  little  the  spasm  returned  pari  passu  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  anesthesia.  The  infant  died  in  less  than  three  hours  after  I  began 
administering  the  chloroform  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  this  either  shortened  or 
prolonged  its  life.  These  very  early  cases  will  generally  die  under  any 
treatment  A  few  drops  of  light  wine  with  sweetened  water,  at  intervals, 
for  the  first  few  days,  will  often  prevent  convulsions  of  the  new-bom,  if  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  suffocated  under  its  mother's  arm,  or  by  having  its  mouth 
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covered  so  that  it  can  get  no  air  until  it  has  passed  through  a  napkin,  or  thin 
flannel  blanket,  or  some  other  of  the  numerous  contrivances  in  all  nurseries 
for  enfeebling  the  vitality  of  new-bom  children — the  precious  darlings ! 

This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  ordinary  convulsions  or  fits,  as 
they  occur  in  children  after  the  first  half  month.  A  convulsion  from  teething, 
from  fright,  from  laughing,  from  crying,  from  worms  or  from  indigestion  is 
curable,  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  tiismus  tetanus  of 
Bcw-bom  children  is  incurable.  The  means  we  employ  are  merelif  for  the 
gratification  of  the  parents,  and  because  it  is  possible  the  physician  may  be 
mistaken  in  his  diagnosis ;  the  case  may  not  be  tetanus,  and  if  not  the  chikl 
may  recover.    But  idanvs  in  (he  neto-bom  isfainl, 

3.  RecapitiUation, — ^To  prevent  convulsions :  fresh  air,  absolute  cleanM- 
ness,  a  few  drops  of  wine  daily  for  the  first  few  days  of  infant  life.  See  that 
the  bowels  and  bladder  are  evacuated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

4.  Treatment, — ^Pure  air,  enemas  of  almost  any  warm  and  not  irrifating 
fluid  in  large  quantity,  say  a  quart  at  one  sitting,  in  quantities  of  from  two 
to  four  ounces  at  a  time ;  leeches  behind  the  ears ;  sinapisms  to  the  hands 
and  feet ;  warm  bath  to  lower  half  of  the  body. 

But,  be  not  deceived ;  after  all  this  the  child  will  die  in  a  few  hours. 


aitor's  SaMc. 


Delirium  Tremens— Ctwe  o/,  Curtdunth  TV.  D^iZaZtf.— August  4th.— 
A.  B.,  at  9*30  a.  M.,  is  dripping  with  clammy  perspiration,  is  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  trembling  like  one  in  extreme  age.  His  eyes  are  lustreless 
and  raised  when  he  speaks  to  any  one  with  effort;  his  pulse  is  120, 
and  intermits  at  every  third,  fifth  or  ninth  beat.  The  heart  is  evidently  nearly 
exhausted ;  that  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  have  nearly  lost  their  con- 
tractility is  evident  from  the  persistent  serous  transudation  from  the  skin. 
He  is  talking  constantly  concerning  himself,  and  of  the  great  calamities  that 
are  to  befal  him — that  is,  his  mania  is  esoteric,  which  is  the  worst  form  of 
mania  a  potu.  He  was  taken  in  a  carriage  about  a  mile  to  more  comfort- 
able apartments,  and  though  carried  to  his  bed,  when  laid  down  he  was  quite 
exhausted,  and  death  really  seemed  to  be  imminent ;  his  pulse  intermitted 
as  often  as  every  third  or  fourth  beat.  We  (Surgeon  Charles  McCormick, 
U.  S.  A ,  and  ourself,)  consulted  whether  to  put  him  to  sleep  with  chloroform, 
or  to  try  the  tr.  of  digitalis,  in  large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Jersey,  and  tried  with  success  by  Dr.  Jas.  Blake,  of  Sacramento.  (See 
Pacifie  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  36,  p.  475.)  Our  reason  for 
hesitating  concerning  chloroform  was  the  proximate  extinction  of  function  of 
the  smooth  muscular  fibres,  as  proved  by  the  utter  relaxation  of  the  skin, 
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and  frightful  unfteadiness  of  the  heart;  for,  although  chlorofoim  haa  no 
dirtd  action  on  the  heart,  (smooth  muscular  fibre,)  yet,  beyond  questioo,  by 
suspending  Yiolition,  before  the  organs  are  prepared  to  do  without  ita  aid, 
chloroform  increases  the  liability  to  death  in  a  case  at  this  extremity ;  for 
respiration  is  certainly  more  easily  performed  in  extreme  debilit)*  with  than 
without  the  consent  of  Tolition ;  and  on  the  integrity  of  this  function  depends 
the  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  ccmsequently  of  the  heart  itselt 
In  short,  we  feared  that  with  the  great  diminution  in  tone  and  harmony  of 
the  heart's  motions  chloroform  might  kill  him  outright.  We  were  also 
unacquainted,  by  our  own  obserration,  with  the  effect  of  the  enormoua  doses 
of  digitalis  we  subsequently  gave,  and  were  naturally  rery  anxious  about  the 
xe6ult.  But  it  seemed  entirely  probable  that  if  digitalis  induced  sleep  at  all, 
it  would  follow  only  as  a  secondary  effect — that  is,  it  would  first  steady  the 
heart,  diminish  the  frequency  of  its  contractions  to  a  normal  ratio  with  the 
respiration,  and  that  then  sleep  would  naturally  follow,  but  not  tili  organic 
lile  should  be  so  for  fortified  as  to  be  able  to  ccmtinue  temporarily  without 
the  eonsent  of  volition.  Such  was  our  theory.  The  following  is  the  prac- 
tical result :  As  soon  as  our  patient  had  been  imdressed  and  placed  in  bed, 
we  gave  him  from  a  graduated  glass  preckely  four  drachms  of  undiluted 
tincture  of  digitalis,  all  of  which  he  drank ;  no  water  after  it.  This  was 
10-30  A.  M.  We  now  each  took  a  wrist,  and  watched  the  pulse.  In  fifteen 
minutes  it  had  diminished  in  frequency,  and  intermitted  only  as  often  as 
every  9th,  20th,  or  42d  beat.  By  the  expiraiion  of  twenty  minutea,  the 
pulse  was  manifestly  fuller,  appreciably  slower,  and  the  intermissions  were 
frequently  postponed  to  the  70th  and  even  90th  beat 

12  ic  He  has  not  yet  slept ;  talks  considerably,  but  less  irrationally ; 
his  mania  is  now  exoteric  He  talks  only  of  things  external  to  himself;  his 
ethical  state  is  not  alluded  to.  Intermission  only  at  rare  intervals — once  in 
several  minutes,  without  any  uniformity.  The  marked  features  of  improve- 
ment are,  subsidence  of  the  colKquative  transudation,  diminutioo  of  the 
frequency  (now  down  to  96,)  and  increase  in  the  volume  and  resistance,  and 
prolonged  postponement  in  the  inter inissions  of  the  pulse ;  return  of  lustre 
to  the  eyes  and  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  mania  from  subjective  to 
objective. 

But  as  he  has  not  yet  slept  nor  ceased  talking  insanely,  we  administer 
«fa/tifi,  precisely  four  drachms  more  of  the  tincture  of  digiutis,  followed  by 
two  swallows  of  water.  On  watching  the  pulse  for  fifteen  minutes,  we  find 
intermissions  absent,  and  that  its  volume  is  normally  full  and  quite  steady. 
His  fingers  do  not  tremble  ,*  he  has  urinated  twice  in  tiie  past  hour  and  a 
halfl  2  P.  M.  Patient  has  seemed  drows}'  at  times  for  the  past  two  houra, 
but  has  not  slept  soundly.  Vomited  a  couple  of  ounces  a  few  momenta 
since ;  has  urinated  twice  in  the  two  hours  past.  Pulse  92,  good ;  dun 
normal  to  touch,  and  scarcely  moist ;  talks  but  little  and  almost  rbtii>nally ; 
all  he  says  is  objective ;  no  moral  illusions.  Direct  him  to  have  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tinctdre  if  he  is  not  asleep  within  half  an  hour. 

7*10  F.  H.  He  had  half  an  ounce  more  of  the  digitalis  at  2*20  P.  M.,  and 
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iMfore  3  p.  M.  was  asleep,  and  is  still  sleeping.  We  do  not  disturb  him  to 
Mutmine  the  pulse. 

August  5th. — 8  A.  M.  Patient  slept  till  eight  last  night,  when  he  awoke 
with  some  fever ;  drank  water,  and  slept  again  at  intervals  till  1  A.  M.,  when 
he  sent  for  a  friend  and  told  him  he  was  dying,  and  wished  to  direct  him 
•bout  some  papers.  "  I  then,"  says  the  patient,  "  took  a  little  beef  juice,  and 
ftfter  a  little  a  glass  of  water,  and  settled  myself  calmly  in  bed  to  die — 
aad  wished  to  die  decently  and  with  propriety ;  but,  instead  of  dying,  I 
Bierely  went  to  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  again,  about  daylight,  felt  perfectly 
well,  my  fever  all  gone."  His  pulse  is  now  90,  normal  as  to  volume  and 
finve.  He  is  perfectly  sane,  and  says  he  feels  welL  His  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  white  coat  Direct  him  to  have  beef  juice  during  the  day  ;  no  medi- 
cine. His  bowels  moved  spontaneously  during  the  night;  feces  free  and 
dark-colored ;  urination  a  little  more  than  normally  frequent  and  copious, 
according  to  his  narration— we  have  not  seen  it.  August  6th. — ^Patient 
discharged  welL 

This  patient  had  been  judiciously  and  carefully  treated  according  to  the 
usual  methods  for  four  days  previous  to  the  4th  of  August,  during  which 
time  he  had  neither  eat  no  slept.  He  was  rapidly  growing  worse,  and  Dr. 
McCormick  and  we  als^  are  confident  he  must  have  died  within  a  very  few 
hours  under  any  other  known  treatment.  This  case  alont  determines,  in  our 
estimation  the  innocuousness  of  cigitalis  in  enormous  doses,  when  administered 
iopaiienU  in  the  last  stage  of  delirium  tremens^  and  aUo  its  rapidly  curative 
effect  in  this  frequently  fatal  qffedion.  We  by  no  means  desire  to  intimate 
that  because  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  digitalis  cured  a  case  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, that  the  same  amount  would  not  kill  a  case  of  fever  or  other  disease. 


Health  <*f  San  Francisco. — ^During  the  month  of  July  the  weather  was 
xery  warm,  the  winds  from  the  ocean  uniform  and  violent  every  afternoon, 
aa  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There,  was  no  epidemic  A  few  cases  of 
small-pox  were  reported,  and  two  or  three  sporadic  cases  of  cholera.  Cases 
of  cholera  morbus  were  nmnerous.  A  few  cases  of  croup  and  croupous  pneu- 
monia in  children,  but  no  general  prevalence  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Staub 
and  ourself  performed  tracheotomy  on  a  child  fourteen  months  old  with 
croopous  pneumonia,  when  almost  moribund.  Its  lips,  tongue,  gums,  ears, 
&c,  were  deeply  purple  when  we  began  the  operation.  On  inserting  the 
tobe  in  the  trachea,  a  blood-tinted  froth  issued  at  each  expiration  for  a  few 
moments ;  the  cyanosis  immediately  disappeared,  and  the  child  breathed 
easier  and  slept  quietly  afker  a  little ;  but  the  lungs  were  too  much  involved 
for  hope.  It  died  easily  twelve  hours  after  the  operation.  There  is  no 
doubt  its  life  was  prolonged  several  hours  by  the  operation. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  for  July  is  125,  of  which  45  were  under 
three  years  of  age — that  is,  more  than  one-third  were  children  in  the  first 
years  of  life.  Are  there  no  means  of  diminishing  this  mortality  among  those 
whom  we  should  naturally  suppose  are  least  liable  to  necessarily  fatal  dis- 
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There  were  79  Protectant  deaths,  2  Jewish  and  44  Catholics.  Of  the 
44  Catholics,  23  were  children  under  three  years.  Of  the  79  Protestant,  22 
ware  under  three  years  of  age.  A  little  more  than  one-half  the  Catholic 
deaths  were  under  three  years  j  less  than  one-third  of  the  Protestant  deaths 
were  under  three  years. 

We  visited  several  churches  during  the  month  and  find  the  same, 
deficiency  in  ventilation  during  service  we  used  to  observe  twenty  years  ago. 
We  think  these  ill-ventilated  places  of  Divine  worship  during  service  are 
crying  evils,  and  those  who  undergo  the  torture  of  slow  sufibcation  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  them,  do  so  at  the  risk  of  serious  injury  to  their  health.  We 
almost  despair  of  ever  entering  a  church  tolerably  attended,  in  which  the  act 
of  respiration  can  be  agreeable  or  very  useful 

Army  Doctors. — Out  of  101  applicants  who  recently  applied  for  posts  as 
surgeons  and  assistant-surgeons  to  the  New  York  volunteers,  only  37  passed 
the  medical  board.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  American  system  of  medical 
graduation.  Only  one  out  of  three  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  is  fit  to 
practice  on  a  soldier ;  while  the  other  two  are  allowed  to  stay  at  home  and 
practice  on  the  women  and  children,  and  the  people  generally.  Now,  the 
truth  is,  less  science  is  required  in  military  than  ci^•il  practice  ;  and  why  the 
army  should  require  better  qualified  doctors  than  the  people  we  can't 
imagine,  except  it  be  that  a  soldier  is  worth  more  than  a  civilian,  and  the 
people  can't  so  well  afford  to  lose  one  of  their  protectors  as  one  of  their 
associates ;  or  is  it  not  the  money  instinct  after  all — it  costs  more  to  replace 
a  soldier  than  it  does  an  infant  ?  Any  graduated  physician  should  be  emi- 
nently fit  for  the  post  of  assistant-surgeon  or  surgeon  in  the  army  without  a 
re-examination ;  he  should  be,  but  not  one  in  six  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  soldiers  or  citizens.  We,  for  one,  are  determined  to  speak  out  on 
every  occasion  about  this  growing  nuisance  of  American  medical  graduation. 

The  "Year  Book."— We  learn  fi^m  a  private  letter  firom  O.  C.  Gibbs, 
M.  D.,  of  Frewsburgh,  N.  Y.,  dated  July  28th,  that  the  "  Year  Book"  will 
not  be  published.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  we  still  think  if  it  were 
published  the  sales,  mdependently  of  the  advanced  subscription  price,  would 
more  than  pay  all  expences  within  the  first  six  months.  Scores  of  physidans 
who  will  not  subscribe  for  an  unpublished  work  would  readily  buy  it  as  soon 
as  published.  We  sincerely  hope  Dr.  Oibbs  will  reconsider  his  resolution 
not  to  pubhsh,  and  let  us  have  the  ^  Year  Book"  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
following  is  an  extract  fi^m  the  letter  referred  to : 

**  I  can  only  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  inserting  my  drcular  in  re- 
gard  to  the  "  Year  Book."  For  the  present  I  shall  not  publish.  The  manu- 
script was  prepared,  and  everything  ready  for  publication,  but  the  times  were 
such  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  publication  at  present  I  have  labored 
hard  and  long,  night  and  day,  on  the  work,  still  the  profession  do  not  appre- 
ciate it.  Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  physicians  in  this  country  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  subscribed  for  the  work.  I  will  not  pub- 
lish a  work  of  such  general  interest  at  a  pecuniary  loss  on  the  start " 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS, 
Su  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  late  John  W.  Francis. 


SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SCIENCES, 

C0MPBI8ING  THE  ESSENTIALLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

Braiihwaile's  ROrotped,  Rankinf^s  Ahetrady  llu  London,  DMin,  Edmr 

hurgh  Medical  JoumaU.    fVencA,  German,  and  other  ContinenUd 

Medieat  Periodieals,  commencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  thdr  reapectife 
merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  of  medical 
LITERATURE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributiona  from 
emiinent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  RetruspecL 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  or  Medical  Science^  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Eadi  part  will  contain  about 
300  octaTo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  Epitome  " 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  ooDTenknoe  of  Innding  und^  the 
respective  headings  of— 

PracHcal  Medicine,  Surstery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  2\>xicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

T©  W.  S.  Welt^,  M.  D.— Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work*  by  your  "  Euitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,*^  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lal>ors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertakmg.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  **  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
**  A.  Summary  of  Medical  Science,**  to  be  derived  firom  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
**  Epitome,**  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desures  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  mvestigation  of  die 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifierence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— your  ereat  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. X  ou  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benc^t  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudlest  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  LLJ>. 
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New  AneBSthetics— Theory  of  their  Action. 

BT  CHABLE8  T.  JACKSON,  H.  D. 


ScBsnTCTES  for  ether,  as  anaesthetic  agents,  are  frequently  proposed*,  anii 
wme  of  them  have  been  practically  introduced,  with  some  success.  None, 
hoirever,  surpass  ether  in  the  two  most  important  qualities  of  efficiency  and 
safety,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  respect  to  safety,  ether  is  farprufeiN 
able  to  any  and  all  anesthetics  thus  far  discovered. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  the  profession  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  class  of  bodies  known  to  produce  anaethesia,  when  mhaledi 
This  subject  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by  me  from  the  outset  of  anes- 
thetic practice,  and  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  some  general  law. 

The  first  impression  among  physicians  was  that  the  anssthelic  state  wa« 
merely  one  of  temporary  intoxication. 

Secondly,  the  theory  of  high  excitement,  followed  by  corresponding  col- 
lapse, accounted  for  the  phenomena.  Dr.  John  C.  'VV'arren  took,  at  one 
time,  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  spoke  of  etherization  as  "  devouring  the 
sensibility  by  high  stimulation,  and  hence  a  corresponding  nervous  depres- 
sion," which  was  the  ansesthetic  state.  Others  have  supposed  that  etherizo- 
tion  produced  a  partial  asphyxia ;  hence  the  expression  early  made  use  of  by 
•ome  of  our  surgeons,  that  there  was  *'  li;tle  difference  l>etween  hangings 
drowDing  and  etherizing." 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  ether  absorbed  into  the  sanguineous  circula- 
tion affects  directly  the  nervous  filaments,  either  at  their  origin  in  the  medulla 
spinalis,  or  in  their  distributed  extremities,  or  in  both  these  parts.  In  support 
of  this  allegation,  it  was  cited  that  a  direct  application  of  ether  to  an  exposed 
nerve  destroyed  its  sensibility.  By  the  italization  of  that  word,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  the  ancesthetio  state  of  temporary  suspension 
of  sensibility,  and  the  destruction  of  it ;  for  the  nerve  ac'ea  directly  upon  by 
ether  does  not  recover  its  powers,  but  is  permanently  paralyzed. 
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Another  state  of  the  circulatioa  has  heen  obaerved,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  frive  some  clue  to  the  action  of  ansBsthetic  agents — namely,  that  of 
slackening,  and  even  temporarily  wholly  suspendintr  the  drculation  of  blood 
in  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessels.  It  was  supposed  that  hy  thus  cutting  off 
a  supply  of  circulating  blood  stimulus  to  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves  sensation  was  temporarily  suspended.  The  commencement  of  insen- 
sibility in  the  remote  extremities,  the  feet,  legs,  and  hands,  seems  to  indicate 
that  sensation  was  suspended  at  those  points  first 

The  French  physiologists/Flourens  and  l.onget,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
effects  of  anarathetics  commence,  and  primarily  act  on  the  great  nervous 
centres,  the  medulla  spinalis  and  medulla  oblongata ;  and  that  if  the  fiill 
effect  reaches  the  bulb  of  the  medulla,  death  will  take  place  from  total  sus- 
pension of  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  body. 

A  more  chemical  explanation  of  the  action  of  anesthetics  is,  that  they  all 
abstract  oxygen  from  the  blood,  and  hence  reduce  its  peculiar  stimulating 
powers  on  the  nerves,  and  that  some  of  them  leave  poisonous  products, 
while  those  left  by  others  are  innocuous.  Thus,  as  we  have  formerly  stated, 
chloroform  or  the'  ter-chloride  of  formyl  abstracts  three  equivalents  of  oxygen 
from  the  blood,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unfortunately  it  deposits,  in  exchange, 
for  the  oxygen,  three  equivalents  of  chlorine. 

Bi-sulphide  of  carbon,  one  of  the  most  terrible  anaesthetics  ever  proposed, 
the  dangerous  effects  of  which  I  have  experienced,  and  have  warned  the 
public  about  seasonably,  acts  as  a  powerful  de-oxidizer  of  the  blood,  both  the 
carbon  and  the  sulphur  abstracting  oxygen,  the  first  producing  c^u-bonic 
oxide  or  carbonic  acid,  while  the  latter  forms  sulphurous  acid.  Carbonic 
oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  are  poisons,  as  is  also  chlorine,  before  mentioned. 

All  the  acidiferous  ethers  when  decomposed,  as  they  are,  in  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation,  leave  their  acids  in  combination  with  the  blood  ; 
hence,  nitrous  and  nitric  ether  are  known  to  destroy  life,  and  hydro-chloric 
ether  and  chloride  of  hydro-carbon  undoubtedly  act  in  the  same  waj,  and 
injure  the  quality  of  the  blood.  Acetic  ether  is  not  objectionable,  since  an 
organic  acid  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  processes  of  respiration,  and  is 
removed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water,  usual  products  of 
normal  respiration. 

Sulphuric  ether,  as  it  is  improperly  called,  since  it  does  not  contain  any 
sulphuric  acid,  is  a  pure  hydro-carbon,  with  one  equivalent  of  oxy^^en. 
When  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  converted  mto 
aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  and  lastly  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  no  fixed  pro- 
duct remaining  in  the  blood,  but  all  able  to  be  removed  by  respirator)'  action. 
The  odor  of  the  breath  of  a  patient  who  has  been  etherized,  snows  that  there 
are  exhaled  the  oxidized  products  of  the  ether,  and  it  is  known  by  analysis 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs, 
during  the  etherized  state,  than  in  the  normal  condition  of  the  system. 

Without  finally  adopting  any  theory  of  the  chemical  and  phvsiologieal 
action  of  antesthetics  generally,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  calf  attenrioa 
to  a  general  law,  namely,  that  all  ver}'  volatile  hydro-carbons  act  as  anes- 
thetics, like  the  others.  Thus,  it  has  long  been  known  that  l)enzine,  benxole, 
oil  of  turpentine  and  naptha,  when  inhaled,  will  all  produce  the  antesthetic 
atate.  The  highly  volatile  oils  of  coal  tar,  likewise,  possess  ansesthetic 
proper  ies,  and  one  which  has  recently  been  tested  in  surgical  practice, 
known  as  kerosolene,  a  highly  volatile  naptha,  seems  to  be  the  least  offensive 
of  them.  It  is  evidently  a  very  pure  nydro-carbon,  analogous  to  highly 
rectified  naptha,  and  does  not  contaiu  any  oxygen,  as  it  is  proved  by  tta 
property  of  preserving  potassium  from  oxidation,  when  it  is  immersed  in  it. 
The  first  samples  of  kerosolene  which  I  tested,  two  years  ago,  proved  quite 
irritating  to  the  organs  of  respiration ;  but  I  have  learned  recently  that  a 
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porer  tnd  m<Mre  Tolatile  prodact  has  been  made  at  Mr.  Downer's  works, 
UkniJ^  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  it  practically. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  or  more  volatile  oils  in  the  kerosolene  of 
commerce,  and  they  are  separable  by  graduated  distillation.  Some  care, 
therefore,  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  a  uniform  product ;  one  which 
may  be  properly  the  subject  of  experiments  bv  inhalation.  I  would  ob- 
serve that  no  analysis  has  yet  been  made  of  the  kerosolene  oils. — DenUd 


Sanitary  Commission. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Resident  Secretary  of  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  camps  of  a  portion  of  the  Volunteer  forces  near  Washington ; 

To  the  Sanitary  Commission :  . 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Resident  Secretary  has  inspected  twenty  of  tTie  volun- 
teer camps  during  the  last  ten  days.  Of  most  or  these  his  examination  was 
cursory,  nis  object  being  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  and 
aTerage  condition  of  the  force,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  direct  subsequent 
inquiry,  rather  than  to  personally  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  condition  of 
each  regiuent.  Of  some  few,  however,  his  examination  has  been  thorough, 
while  from  others  he  has  received  reports  of  inspections  made  under  his 
instructions  with  a  view  to  obtain  precise  information.  Considerable  confi- 
dence can  therefure  be  placed  in  the  general  conclusions  as  to  matters  of 
fiict  which  will  be  expressed.  The  camps  of  the  Rhode  Islanders,  and  of  the 
7l8t  and  12th  New  York  militia  have  not  been  visited,  because  it  has  been 
understood  that  their  condition  was  exceptional,  and  no  time  could  be  spared 
from  the  more  general  duties  for  the  purpose.  The  Resident  Secretary  has 
also  endeavored  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  sup- 
plies furnished,  and  with  the  manner  of  their  distribution.  Having  been 
accompanied  in  most  of  his  visits  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  Resident  Secretar}'  will 
omit,  as  far  as  practicable,  ol>servations  on  the  distinctly  medical  condition 
of  the  forces,  presuming  that  Dr.  Harris,  on  his  return  from  Fort  Monroe, 
will  present  a  report  on  this  topic 

Situation  and  Drainage. — ^The  camps,  generally,  are  favorably  situated 
as  to  natural  surface  drainage.  In  many  cases,  not  the  slightest  artificial 
drainage  has  been  arranged ;  in  others,  surface  drains  have  been  dug  on  one 
or  two  sides  of  a  tent,  or  a  line  of  tents,  but  an  outlet  entirely  neglected, 
and  this,  sometimes,  where  an  hour's  labor  of  a  man  would  have  formed  ore. 
The  drains  are  conseauently  ineffective.  A  complete  system  of  drains,  such 
as  should  have  been  laid  out  and  made  in  the  very  hour  the  tents  we^e ' 
pitchy  can  scarcely  be  found  in  any  camp.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect, 
during  a  recent  sudden  heavy  rain  at  night,  it  is  reported  that  water  siood 
two  inches  deep  in  the  tents  of  many  camps.  In  respect  to  drainage  by 
filtration,  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  varies  too  much  to  allow  any 
general  statement  to  be  made.  The  camps  are  generally  on  open  ground, 
but  some  of  them  in  the  shade  of  woods,  and  the  latter  generally  considered 
to  be  the  more  fortunate  sites.  Looking  to  the  health  of  the  men,  this  is 
onqnestionably  a  grave  error,  of  which  evidence  abounds.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  to  have  a  shaded  place  for  drill  near  the  camp,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  wi  h  those  on  the  open  ground.  The  tents  are  placed  much 
closer  together  than  they  should  be  ,*  closer  than  is  usual  in  camps  of  regulars 
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unless  under  special  circumsttnees.  The  site  of  the  camps  is  selected  by  an 
officer  of  the  Quartermaster's  department,  not  by  the  regimental  officers. 
Night-soil  has  been  recently  deposited  in  largre  quantity  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  several  of  the  camps,  and  between  tnem  and  the  town.  This  his 
occurred  because  the  scaTengers  have  been  unable  to  pass  the  lines  of  sen- 
tries  at  night.  Immediately  on  learning  this,  a  note  was  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  commmiication  obtained  with  the 
health  officer,  who  readily  promised  that  the  practice  should  be  avcided. 
The  use  of  cheap  disinfectants  was  recommended  to  him  to  be  applied  to  the 
night-Boil  alreaay  deposited  near  the  camps. 

Malaria. — ^There  have  been  but  few  cases  of  intermittent  fev«»r  found'; 
three  in  one  regiment  is  the  largest  number ;  this  c^mp  was  situated  near  a 
pond. 

Sun-Siroke. — A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  almost  every  encampment 
The  men  are  generally  provided  with  **  havelocks,"  which  are  worn  or  dis- 
pensed with  according  to  the  caprice  of  individuals.  Even  at  the  dress 
parade  in  most  regiments,  each  man  wears  a  havelock  or  not,  at  hh  pleasure. 
The  havelock?  as  generally  made  are  of  little  use.  The  article  worn  by  the 
Indian  troops,  pictures  of  which  probably  suggested  that  termed  in  America 
the  havelocK,  is  quilted  and  stiff,  resting  on  the  shoulders,  and  thus  kept 
open,  clear  of  the  ears,  and  allowing  a  free  circulation  oi  air  beneath.  Men 
tdio  have  been  drinking  freely  of  water  when  on  a  march,  or  at  drill,  are  the 
most  frequent  sufferers  from  sun-stroke. 

Hater, — Water,  of  good  quality,  is  generally  found  in  abundance  near 
each  camp. 

Tents, — ^I'he  most  common  tent  is  a  poor  affair,  being  similar  in  form  to 
the  French  tent  d^abri,  but  without  its  advantage  of  portability.  The  common 
wall  tent  is  also  largely  used,  and  is  much  better.  l)uring  the  day  the  walls 
are  tiiced  up,  and  tne  tent  is  well  ventilated  ;  but  at  night,  if  the  walls  are 
lifted^  or  the  flaps  opened,  the  drift  of  the  dew-laden  wind  across  the  men 
sleeping  on  the  ground  is  felt  to  be  severely  cold.  In  most  cases,  therefore 
— the  officers  paying,  apparently,  no  attention  to  the  matter — the  tents  are 
closed  as  tightly  as  possible  at  night,  and  are  crowded  full  of  sleepers,  six  to 
eight  and  sometimes  ten  men  being  found  in  each.  Of  course  they  breathe 
a  most  vitiated  atmosphere.  Those  who  are  most  sensitive  to  this  aie  some- 
times forced  out  of  the  tent ;  and  in  a  camp  visited  at  night,  the  Secretary 
discovered  that  many  men  were  sleeping  on  the  ground,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  dew  or  malarious  influences.  This  had  not  been  regai*ded,  and 
apparently  was  unknown  to  the  regimental  officers.  The  wall  tent,  when 
provided,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be,  with  large  square  openings  at  the 
end,  \v*ith  flaps  to  button  over  them  when  necessary,  is  the  most  comfortable 
tent  for  summer.  This,  or  some  other  opening  for  ventilation,  well  above  the 
ground,  should  be  provided  in  all  cases.  The  **  Sibley"  is,  however,  much 
the  best  tent  for  all  purposes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  rapidly  dis- 
place nil  others.  It  is  easily  ventilated,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  the 
best  protection  to  its  occupants  during  inclement  wea'her.  The  men  gener- 
ally sleep  on  a  single  blauKct  spread  upon  the  ground.  The  regiments  sent 
by  the  New  York  Defence  Committee^  and  some  few  others,  are  provided 
with  india-rubber  tent-floors,  or  blankets,  and  in  some  cases  the  tents  are 
furnished  >vith  plank  floors.  These,  which  would  otherwise  seem  best  for  a 
fixed  camp,  afford  an  unfortunate  facility  for  the  accumulation  of  unwhole- 
some rubbish.  Where  there  ore  no  floors,  loose  straw  is  sometimes  used, 
and  in  other  cases  straw  in  sacks. 

Sbiks, — In  most  cases  the  only  sink  is  merely  a  straight  trench,  some 
thirty  feet  long,  unprovided  with  a  pole  or  rail  j  the  edges  are  filthy,  and  the 
stench  exceedmgly  oflensive ;  the  easy  expedient  of  daSy  turning  fresh  earth 
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into  the  trench  being  often  neglected.  In  one  case,  men  with  diarrhoea 
complained  that  they  had  been  made  sick  to  yomiting  by  the  incomplete 
arrangement  and  filthy  condition  of  the  sink.  Often  the  sink  is  too  near 
the  camp.  In  many  regiments  the  discipline  is  so  lax  that  the  men  avoid 
the  use  of  the  sinks,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  rendered  filthy  and 
pcstilentiaL  From  the  ammoniacal  odor  frequently  perceptible  in  some 
eamps,  it  is  obvious  that  the  men  were  allowed  to  void  their  urine,  during 
the  night  at  least,  wherever  convenient. — American  Mt^kai  Timts, 


Kerosolene— -A  New  Aneosthetio  Agent. 


BosTox  again  claims  the  honor  of  discovering  an  amesthetic  But  this  time 
neither  Jackson  nor  Morton  is  the  happy  discoverer  of  this  new  letheon, 
therefore  there  is  no  special  danger  of  a  patent.  In  answer  to  your  inquiries 
1  cannot  ai  present  afiord  a  more  satisfactory  account  than  is  given  by  Dr. 
H.  J.  Bigelow,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Boston  Journal : 

"  Messrs.  Editors :  In  reply  to  your  request  for  information  concerning 
the  *  kerosolene,'  and  though  the  evidence  is  incomplete,  1  see  no  impropriety 
in  my  furnishing  you  with  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make 
lince  its  intjroduction  to  the  Medical  Society  last  evening,  by  Mr.  Merrill, 
Dr.  Dickinson,  and  Dr.  Bowditch,  as  an  untried  agent  of  suspected  anaes- 
thetic properties,  which  had  accidently  affected  a  man  sent  in  to  clean  a  cis- 
tern at  the4Lerosene  works,  and  which  had  been  afterwards  tried  on  flies  and 
mice. 

'^This  fluid  presents  remarkable  properties.  It  is  tasteless  as  water, 
volatile  and  indammable  as  ether,  though  burning  with  a  dense  white  light ; 
of  a  £Eiint  chloroform  odor,  which,  as  it  evaporates,  changes  to  that  of  coal 
tar,  and  then  disappears  absolutely  and  altogether ;  so  that  a  handkerchief 
•aturated  with  the  fluid  has,  at  the  end  of  a  tew  minutes,  when  dry,  no  odor 
at  all,  nor  has  the  room  or  atmosphere  where  it  has  been  used  any  trace  of 
its  presence.  Both  ether  and  chloroform  leave,  in  different  degrees,  a  per- 
tkient,  fade,  and  stale  aroma  after  evaporation,  as  is  well  known.  They  are 
also  far  less  agreeable  to  inhale  than  this  new  agent,  which  has  thus  an  ob- 
vious advan  tage  over  either  of  them.  A  few  whiffs  were  sufficient  assurance 
of  its  etfica  cy  as  an  anaesthetic,  which,  vrith  its  other  qualities,  as  1  ventured 
to  remark,  would  place  the  kerosolene  beyond  any  known  anaesthetic,  pro- 
Tided  its  use  was  not  followed  by  headache,  vertigo,  or  other  unpleasant 
lymptoms,  and  provided  it  should  prove  as  free  from  danger  as  ether.  Sub- 
sequently I  inhaled  the  new  vapor,  which  Dr.  Hodges  at  my  request  admin- 
istered. Complete  insensibiUty  supervened,  lasting  several  minutes,  with 
tome  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  pulse.  Its  effect  was  wholly  agreeable, 
leaving  neither  headache  nor  nausea,  nor  bad  taste. 

'*  I  have  this  morning  administered  it  to  three  surgical  patients.  The 
first,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  presenting  some  hysteric  tendencies,  having  thrust 
some  twenty  needles  in  her  leg,  was  wholly  insensible  during  the  extraction 
of  four  of  those  which  remained.  Yet  there  was  more  cough  than  I  expected 
from  the  wholly  unirritating  odor  of  the  vapor,  more  muscular  rigor  than 
asoal  in  favorable  anaethesia,  and  more  intermitteoce  of  the  pulse.  In  a 
second  patient,  to  whom  it  was  given  preparatory  to  an  operation  upon  the 
&ce,  insensibiUty  was  equally  complete.  But  this  woman  did  not  take  it 
kindly,  and  its  complete  effect  was  attended  by  so  feeble  and  intermittent  a 
poise  as  to  lead  me  to  desist  until  she  had  recovered.    A  second  attempt 
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reproduced,  with  anedsthesiii,  the  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse,  and  I  again 
desiKted.  Upon  her  recoTery,  I  gave  her  common  ether  Tapor,  which  she 
afterwardft  said  was  less  agreeable,  but  which  was  followed  by  complete 
insensibility,  the  pulse  beating  steadily  and  full  at  seventy-six.  Though  this 
patient  perliaps  succumbed  more  reamly  to  a  third  ansesthesta,  there  seemed 
to  be  in  the  tirst  two  trials  a  certain  degree  of  color  and  asphyxia,  with  its 
attendant  spasm,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  as  an  occasional  and  dis- 
agreeable symptom  a^  attempted  ameathesia.  To  guard  against  this  asphr- 
xia,  which  might  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  folded  towel,  upon  which  I 
habitually  adminis^^r  ether,  I  tried  in  the  next  case  an  open  sponge.  The 
subject  required  a  considerable  incision  fw  a  mammary  abscess,  and  was  a 
patient  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Clarke,  with  whose  consent  1  tried  the  kerosolene.  In 
spile  of  the  open  sponge,  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  again  api)eared,  sug- 
gesting to  Dr.  Clarke  before  operating  their  resemblance  to  those  resulting 
from  charcoal  gas.  The  color  was  li\id,  and  the  rigidity  marked.  In  each 
of  these  cases  the  quantity  used  was  from  one  to  two  ounces. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  of  these  three  case*,  that  they  are 
insufficient  for  satisfactor}'  demonatra  ion,  and  that  their  common  and  un- 
fovorable  symptoms  may  well  have  been  but  a  coincidence ;  yet  they  suggest 
•ome  caution  m  the  use  of  the  kerosolene  vapor.  It  is  probably  more  potent 
than  that  of  ether,  requires  a  free  admixture  of  air,  and  may  produce  upon 
the  system  some  impression  or  influence,  other  than  that  of  the  mere  intoxi- 
cation attendant  upon  the  use  of  ether.  In  awaiting  further  e\'idence,  it  may 
be  considered  established  that  kerosolene  is  an  antesthetic  of  undoubted  effi- 
cacy, and  that  it  possesses  certain  remarkable  and  attractive  properties 
peculiar  to  itself."-— .^mcrtam  Medical  Times. 


Ox  THE  Properties  op  Liquid  Carbonic  Actd. — ^By  George  Gore,  Esq. 
—In  this  communication  the  author  shows  how  a  small  quantity  of  liauid 
carbonic  acid  may  be  readily  and  safely  prepared  in  glass  tubes  clos«a  bv 
stoppers  of  gutta-percha,  and  be  brought  in  a  pure  state  into  contact  with 
with  any  solid  substance  upon  which  it  may  be  desired  to  ascertain  its  chemi- 
cal or  solvent  action,  or  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  electricity  by  means  of 
wires  introduced  through  the  stoppers,  hy  immersing  about  fiffty  substances 
in  the  liquid  acid  for  various  periods  of  time,  he  has  found  that  it  is  com- 

Saratively  a  chemically  inert  substance,  and  not  deoxidized  by  any  ordinary 
eoxidizing  agent  except  the  alkali  metals.  Its  solvent  power  is  extremely 
Hmited.  It  dissolves  camphor  freely,  iodine  sparingly,  and  a  tew  other 
bo<lies  in  small  quantities.  It  doee  not  dissolve  oxygen  salts,  and  does  not 
redden  solid  extract  of  litmus.  It  penetrates  gutta-percha,  dissolves  out  the 
diuk-brown  coloring  matter,  and  leaves  the  gutta-percha  undissolved,  and 
much  more  white.  It  also  acts  in  a  singular  and  somewhat  similar  manner 
upon  iudia-rubber.  The  india-rubber  while  in  the  liquid  acid  exhibits  no 
change,  bat  immediately  on  being  taken  out  it  swells  to  at  least  six  or  eight 
times  its  original  dimensions,  and  thus  slowly  contracts  to  its  original  volume, 
evidently  from  expansion  and  liberation  of  absorbed  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is 
found  to'  be  perfectly  white  throughout  its  substance.  These  effects  upon 
gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  may  prove  useful  for  practical  purposes. 

The  liquid  acid  is  a  strong  insulator  of  electricity ;  spariis  (from  a  Rubin- 
korffs  coil)  which  would  pass  readily  through  9-t52ds  of  an  inch  of  cold  air 
would  with  difficulty  pass  through  about  1-70  of  an  inch  of  liquid  acid. 

In  its  general  properties  it  Ls  somewhat  analogous  to  bisulpnide  of  carbon, 
but  it  possesses  much  less  solvent  power  over  fattv  substances.— fVooeerfwigt 
•fthe  Royal  Society,  in  Chemical  JSTewa. — Lhibltn  Medical  Pre»$. 
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Parisian  Medical  Intelligenoe. 

(From  the  Special  Correspondeat  of  the  London  Lancet.) 


In  my  last  letter  I  mentioned  that  M.  Reveil,  the  chemist,  had  drawn  the 
otteation  of  the  authorities  in  France  to  the  necessity  of  preventing  per- 
fumers and  hairdressers  from  selling  poisonous  articles,  whether  under  the 
the  denomination  of  dyes,  8oai)8,  cosmetics,  or  toilet-washes ;  and  of  forbid- 
ding any  tradesman,  unprovided  with  a  regular  licence,  from  dealing  in  such 
dai^^ous  preparations.  M.  Keveil  remarks  that  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  compounds  he  refers  to  contain,  many  of  them,  arsenic,  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  tartar  emetic,  cantharides,  caustic  potash,  and  like  poisonous  drugs, 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  urgent  need  for  some  interference  ^ill  be 
readily  understood,  lie  further  states  that  such  is  the  bad  faith  of  the 
manufacturer  in  these  particular  questions,  that  while  articles  are  announced 
as  being  composed  of  some  well*known  and  innocuous  ingredients,  on  chemi- 
cal analysis  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  contain  most  deleterious  sub- 
stances, and  not  one  atom  of  the  alleged  principal  compound.  The  kind  of 
soap,  for  instance,  known  as  *'  lettuce  soap,''  and  sold,  by  the  way,  as  ac- 
knowiege'l  by  the  Academy,  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  lettuce.  This,  and 
several  other  soaps  are  colored  ^reen  by  means  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chro- 
mium, or  of  a  rose  color  'by  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  Some,  again,  which 
are  cheaper,  contain  thirty  per  cent,  of  insoluable  matter,  such  as  lime  and 
plaster,  while  others  contain  animal  matter,  which,  having  escaped  the  pro- 
cess of  saponification,  emits  on  offensive  smell  when  its  solution  is  left  exposed 
to  the  air  tor  any  time.  The  preparations  4ised  for  hair  dveing,  under  the 
euphonious  titles  of  "  Florida  Water,''  African  Water,"  &c.,  all  contain  nitrate 
of  silver,  sulphur,  oxide  and  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  other 
Doxiuus  substances.  All  the  cosmetics  called  "  depilatories,''  and  used  for 
removing  hairs,  as  well  as  those  for  clearing  the  complexion  of  freckles,  are 
poisonous ;  and  one,  the  **  Lait  antephelique,"  owes  its  efficacy  to  the  pres- ' 
eoce  of  corrosive  suulimate  and  oxide  of  lead.  Were,  indeed,  a  chemist  to 
deliver  such  a  remedy  to  a  customer  without  a  regular  prescription,  he  would 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  6,000  francs.  The  toilet-vinegars,  also,  so  genei*ally 
used  by  ladies,  are,  M.  Kiveil  believes,  injurious  to  the  skin,  and  especially 
when  employed  in  conjunction  with  soaii.  In  these  acids,  a  decomposition 
ensues,  and  the  fa  ty  acids  of  the  soap,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  remain 
in  contact  with  the  cuticle,  and  may  act  as  an  irritant  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  memoir,  the  author  expressed  his  regret — a  feeling  which  will,  I  believe^ 
be  very  generally  re-echoed— <h  at  ceriain  of  our  confraternity  should  so 
entirely  forget  their  own  dignity  as  to  lend  the  support  of  their  names  to 
such  noxious  inventions. 

A  curious  case  recently  brought  before  the  Society  of  Surgery  throws 
s(Hne  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  Bagnio,  and  illustrates  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  expedients  to  which  the  galley-slaves  are  in  the  habit  uf  resort- 
mg,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  gaolers.  A  convict  at  the  prison 
of  Vannes;  in  Normandy,  condenmed  to  fifteen  years  of  hard  labor  for  rolv 
bery,  was  euddenly  seized  with  colic,  vomiting  and  fever,  accompanied  by 
obstinate  constipation.  In  the  presence  of  these  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction,  search  was  made  for  a  hernia,  but  none  was  found.  The  prisoner, 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  state,  and  hard  pressed  for  some  explanation  as 
to  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  disorder  by  the  altendont  physician,  confessed 
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to  having  been  in  the  habit  of  secreting  within  the  caTitv  of  the  rectam  the 
money  he  happened  to  poaaess.  An  examination  of  the  lower  bowel,  first  by 
the  finger,  and  then  by  a  long  pair  of  forceps,  threw  no  light  upon  the  case ; 
the  intestine  was  empty.  The  peritonitis  daily  gained  ground,  and  the  patient, 
c\*idently  sinking,  was  again  urged  to  give  some  more  satisfactory  clue  as 
to  the  source  of  the  disease.  He  now  somewhat  modified  his  previous  state- 
ment, and  said  that  he  had  introduced  into  his  rectum,  a  few  days  previously, 
a  cleft  stick,  which  he  used  as  a  poHe-monnaie,  and  that  in  the  hurry  of  a 
sudden  alarm,  the  ))ointed  end  had  been  inserted  foremost,  in  lieu  of  the 
blunt  extremity.  The  left  hypochondriac  region  was  then  carefully  explored, 
and  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  descending  colon,  a  voluminous  tumour  was 
discovered;  this  corresponding  with  the  pomt  of  the  obstruction.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  the  man  died,  and  the  autofMy  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  usual  post-mortem  signs  ck  acute  peritonitis — serous  effusion, 
false  membranes,  enormous  distension  of  the  intestines  by  flatus — and  more- 
over the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  of  considerable  size  and  weight,  occupy- 
ing the  trannverse  colon.  1  his  body,  on  its  withdrawal  from  the  intestine, 
proved  to  be  a  substantial  metallic  case,  of  cylindrical  form,  enveloped  in  a 
piece  of  bladder,  and  possessing  a  conical  extremity,  which  pointed  upwards 
— i.  e.,  towards  the  caecum.  When  stripped  of  its  covenng,  the  cylinder, 
which  weighed  1  lb.  5  oz.,  was  found  to  be  a  case  or  tube,  in  hammered 
iron,  closed  at  one  end.  and  provided  with  a  cover  at  the  other,  six  inches 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  two  in  diameer.  Within  were  found  an  iron 
tube,  part  of  a  gun-barrel,  four  inches  long ;  an  iron  screw  and  nut ;  a  tum> 
screw ;  two  small  saws,  one  for  wood,  the  other  for  cutting  metal ;  the  drill 
of  a  centre-bit ;  a  file ;  a  piece  of  two  francs,  and  four  pieces  of  one  franc, 
together  with  a  lump  of  grease — a  complete  thiefs  arsenal.  On  a  closer 
examination,  it  was  found  that  these  instruments,  united  by  means  of  the 
nut  and  screw,  could  be  made  to  form  a  powerful  lever,  capable  of  wrenching 
asunder  the  bars  of  a  window-grating,  and  thus  affording  the  means  of  escape. 
Thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  possession  of  this  portable  "jemmy,**  this  very  con- 
vict had,  on  a  former  occasion,  and  when  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  at  Brest, 
been  enabled  to  gain  his  liberty.  The  mediccl  interest  of  the  case  lies,  of 
course,  entirely  in  the  acquirea  tolerance  of  the  rectum  for  so  enormous  a 
suppository,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  this  capacious  iron  cylinder  had 
travelled  along  the  intestine,  up-stream,  and  against  the  perisaltic  current, 
and  rounded  the  comer  of  the  transverse  colon,  in  spite  of  the  gaseous  dis- 
tension and  muscular  op])osition.  According  to  the  experience  of  the  turn- 
keys of  Vannes,  the  concealment  of  contraband  articles,  bv  insertion  into  the 
rectum,  is  almost  universal  amongst  the  convicts,  and  the  little  conical  boxes, 
carried  for  the  purpose  by  the  galley-slaves,  are  commonly  known  amongst 
themselves  as  **  necessaires.** 

Baron  de  Watteville,  Inspector-General  of  Charitable  Institutions  in 
France,  has  just  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  actually  under  treatment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment establishments,  as  also  upon  the  system  followed  in  the  special 
schools  devoted  to  ihelr  education.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France  is  21,576;  of  whom  12,3'i5  are 
males  and  9,251  females.  The  number  of  blind  persons  is  30,214 ;  and  of 
these  16,479  are  males,  and  13,645  females — a  proportion  painfully  in  favor 
of  males. 

M.  Trouseeau  has,  from  his  reprobation  of  the  employment  of  the  waters 
ot  Vichy  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  raised  the  ire  of  the  medical  men  attached 
to  that  thermal  source ;  and  M.  Durand-Fardel,  no  mean  authority  on  the 
subject,  has  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  in  reply  to  the  objections 
of  the  Professor  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  When  the  correspondence  has  come  to 
a  termina'ion,  I  will  give  your  readers  a  digest  of  thep3lemic.  The  Ejiperor, 
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vho  doet  not  at  all  events  entertain  the  saoie  opinion  as  M.  Trousseau,  is 
about  to  repair  to  Vichy  as  soon  as  the  Midsummer  holidays  begin.  He 
sufiers,  I  understand,  from  suppressed  gout,  and  this  year  exchanges  Plom- 
bieres  for  Vichy. 

M-  Becquerel  has  just  published  the  results  of  certain  experimenu  insti- 
tuted by  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  produced  by  the 
uresence  of  forests  on  the  temperature  of  the  sur rounding  countrj.  He  has 
found  that  trees  heated  during  the  day  by  the  sun's  action,  and  cooling  during 
the  ni^ht  under  the  influence  of  nocturnal  radiation,  gives  rise  first  to  an 
ascending  current  of  hot  air,  and  secondly,  to  a  descending  current  of  cold 
air,  which  lowers  the  temperature  of  tlie  surrounding  soil  during  the  night 
aod  morning.  This  result,  according  to  M.  Becquerel,  proves  why  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  torest  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  an  open  plain.  The 
cutting  of  timber  in  any  great  quantities  would  consequently  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  summers  warmer  and  the  winters  less  cold,  by  procuring 
the  removal  of  a  cause  producing  a  like  diminution  of  temperature  in  either 
season. 

The  weather  has  been  comparatively  cold  for  the  last  four  days,  the 
sudden  change  of  temperature  having  been  followed  by  the  appearance  at  the 
bo^iial  of  many  cases  of  acute  pneumonia. 

M.  Alphonse  Guerin  has  commenced,  at  the  Hopital  de  Lourcine,  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  "Venereal  Disease  in  the  Female,  and  more  especially 
alSecting  the  sexual  organs."  The  lecturer  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  requisite  for  imparting  his  informa- 
tion to  others.  I  should  strongly  recommend  this  course,  which  is,  I  need 
hardly  say,  gratuitous,  to  any  ot  your  readers  likely  to  visit  Paris  during  the 
summer. 

AL  Sales-Qirons,  the  zealous  promoter  of  a  new  method  for  the  treatment 
of  pulmonary  complaints  by  the  inhalation  of  minutely  subdivided,  or  as  the 
teomical  expression  is,  "  pulverized"  liquids,  does  not  'seem  to  have  it  all  his 
own  way.  Not  only  does  his  original  opponent  on  this  question,  M.  Cham- 
pouilkHi,  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  hold  his  ground  very  firmly,  but  now  other 
two  and  equally  redoubtable  antagonists  appear  in  the  field.  MM.  Fietra- 
Santa  and  Kene  Brian,  armed  with  weapons  of  a  formidable  nature  in  the 
ihapc  of  facts  deduced  from  experiment,  bid  fair  to  overthrow  the  somewhat 
hasty  conclusions  of  M.  Saies-Girons,  and  to  crush  the  nascent  popularity  of 
his  **  pulverizing"  machine.  A  memoir  o»  Dr.  Pielra-Santa,  just  published, 
details  the  particulars  of  a  course  alt  investigation,  conducted  with  imparti- 
ality as  it  would  appear,  and  wholly  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  ))rac- 
ti(^  value  of  this  soi-disani  addition  to  therapeutics.  The  facts  detailed  in 
Uus  paper  seem  to  afford  very  decided  answers  to  the  three  following  im- 
portant ques  ions :  1st.  Whether  the  pulverization  of  a  mineral  water  does 
or  does  not  affect  the  integrity  of  iu  chemical  ingredients  ?  Next,  whether 
the  particles  of  subdivided  water  do  or  do  not  penetrate  mto  the  bronchi  ? 
And  thirdly,  whether  the  precise  therapeutic  effects  of  this  new  system  of 
inhalation,  supposing  such  to  exist,  admit  of  graduation  ?  M.  Pietra-Santa 
commenced  bis  experiments  at  the  Eaux-bonnes,  and  ascertained  that  during 
the  process  of  pulverization,  the  water  of  all  that  thermal  source  speedily 
lost  all  iu  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  its  sulphuret 
of  sodium,  sustaining,  at  the  same  lime  a  diminution  of  temperature  var}*ing 
from  25*^  to  30**  Fanr.  The  mineral  ingredients  which  predominate  in  the 
vaters  of  the  £aux-bonnes  are  the  sulphuret  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the 
addition  o(  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  occasions  in  them  a  copious  precipi- 
tate of  the  white  chloride  and  black  sulphuret  of  silver.  A  similar  reaction 
alio  takes  place  in  the  urine  of  patients  drinking  even  small  quantities  of  this 
^ater;  bttt  no  such  chemical  changes  have  been  obtained  by  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  urine  of  persons  who  have  inhaled  only  the  pulverized  fluid ;  the 
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last  fact  proving  either  that  none  had  penetrated  into  the  bronchi,  or  elae 
that  abRorption  by  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  had  not  occurred. 
Furthermore,  from  obsenration  of  the  comparative  results  obtained  by  in- 
halation and  by  external  administration,  (by  drinking,)  it  was  apparent  that 
the  therapeutic  effect  had,  in  the  former  case,  been  negative  or  imperceptible, 
and  in  the  latter  positively  beneficial.  M.  Brian,  who  equally  contests  the 
validity  of  M.  Sales-Giron's  method,  has  published,  in  the  GazkU  Hebdomor 
dairt,  a  series  of  observations,  both  clinical  and  experimental,  in  connexion 
with  the  Bubject,  and  his  evidence  is  even  more  conclusive  than  that  of  his 
eollaborateur.  **  The  air  tubes,"  says  this  physiologist,  •*  are  organized  ex- 
clusively for  the  passage  of  air,  and  whatever  else  enters  the  lun^,  in  howso- 
ever small  a  Quantity  it  be,  that  foreign  element  acts  as  an  irritant,  and 
produces  cough.  If,  consequently,  the  smallest  particle  of  medicated  fluid 
does  by  chance  reach  the  bronchi,  a  spasmodic  and  expulsive  effort  is  most 
certain  to  ensue."  In  order  to  procure  a  practical  solution  of  the  doubt,  M. 
Brian  performed  the  following  ex|)eriment  in  the  laboratory  of  the  College  of 
France,  in  ihe  presence  of  MM.  Claude  Beniard,  Vella  and  Lecomte.  He 
caused  a  small  dog  to  inhale,  during  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  a  solution  of 
perchloiide  of  iron  in  water  pulverized  nnxndum  artem.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  period,  the  animal  was  pitheil,  and  its  respiratory  organs  wore  care- 
fully removed  from  the  body,  and  some  of  the  larger  air-passages  laid  open. 
The  mucous  membranes  of  the  larAnx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  were  then 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  reagent  waa 
kept  in  contact  with  the  lissue  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
the  production  of  a  change  of  color.  The  same  test  applied  to  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nasal  caxities,  evinced,  by  the  production  of 
a  well-marked  blue  color,  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  sufficiently  proving  that  the  pulverized  fluid  had  never  reached  the 
.special  air-passage.  Two  similar  experiments,  one  on  a  large  dog,  the  other 
on  a  horse,  were  productive  of  like  nejjaiive  results.  Not  less  conclusive  than 
the  foregoing  is  M.  Champouillon's  chnical  tesL  This  pracutioner  selected 
from  his  wards  a  man  suffering  from  catarrhal  bronchitis;  he  subjected  this 
patient  to  a  half  hour's  inhalation  of  a  similarly  charged  solution,  and  af^er 
a  preliminary  rinsing  of  the  mouth,  tested  with  care  the  first  expectorations, 
none  of  which  ^ave  the  slightest  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  ^^rchlo- 
ride ;  all  of  which  form  tolerably  convincing  proofs  of  the  inutility  of  th» 
much-vnunted  method.  I  have  been  more  prolix  on  this  subject  than  may 
seem  justifiable,  but  belie>-ing  that  to  thfe  discover)'  of  a  truth  the  detection 
of  what  is  untrue  ranks  second  only  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  have  been 
led  to  give  your  readers  all  the  leading  features  of  the  adverse  evidence. 
^  At  the  Academy  of  Medicine  last  Tuesday,  M.  Littre  read  a  paper  **  On 
the  Antiouity  of  Diphtheritic  Epidemics,"  and  made  out  a  tiile  of  priority 
very  decidedly  in  favor  of  Hippocrates.  "  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  *  Epide- 
mics,' we  read,"  says  M.  Littre,  "  the  description  of  an  epidemic,  that  of 
Periathos,  characterized  by  symptoms  of  cough,  sore-throat,  nyctalopia  and 
paralysis,  all  of  them  elements  of  the  diphtheritic  affection,  and  admitting  of 
classification  under  no  other  general  head."  What,  then,  had  become  of  the 
**  Boulogne  sore-throat"  during  the  twenty-two  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  firnt  recorded  appearance  ? 

M.  Mathieu,  the  instrument-maker,  presented  at  the  same  meeting  a 
handle  for  facilitating  the  action  of  the  chain-saw.  The  instrument  is  simple 
enough,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  dril)-bow.  The  saw,  fitted  with  a  hook 
at  either  extremity,  can  be  fixed,  when  required  for  use,  to  each  end  of  the 
blade  or  stalk  of  the  poritscie,  as  it  is  called,  and  worked  with  one  band 
instead  of  two,  as  is  the  usual  method. 

A  paper  communicated  by  M.  Hippolyte  Larrey  to  the  Society  of  Sur- 
gery last  week,  contains  some  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  success  of 
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the  various  operatiooa  undertaken  for  |he  extraction  of  false  cartilages  in  or 
about  the  knee  joint  The  list  takes  a  wide  sweep,  reaching  from  the  days 
of  Ambrow  Pare  down  to  our  own  time.  M.  Larrey's  original  object  (if  I 
recollect  rightly)  in  coUeciing  these  cases  was  to  aid  an  American  surgeon, 
Mr.  Squire  by  name,  in  his  defence  against  a  charge  of  malapraxis  brou^t 
tgaiost  him  by  a  patient.  The  latter  had  been  operated  on  bv  Mr.  Squire, 
and  an  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint  had  been  the  result  of  the  operation. 
As  M.  Larrey  had,  in  1832,  written  a  thesis  on  the  subject,  our  American 
nnfrtn  selected  him  as  the  umpire  on  the  ques  ion.  What  the  upshot  of 
the  trial  may  have  been  I  know  not,  but  the  nruits  of  M.  Larrey's  researches 
are  certainly  worth  presenting  to  your  readers.  Out  oi  a  total  of  158  cases  of 
extraction,  129  were  by  direct  incision,  and  38  by  indirect  or  subcutaneous 
method.    The  results  stand  thus : 


K  of  Gases.                  Ctired.                  Fdlores. 

Deaths. 

129        .    .    -      98       .    .    .        5 

28 

38        ...      19       ...      15 

5 

The  extraction  of  false  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint  is,  according  to  M. 
Larrey,  a  grave  operation  when  prac^ced  by  direct  incision,  and  difficult 
when  by  the  subcutaneous  method  The  dangers  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  foreign  body  are  much  less  to  be  dreaded  than  those  to  be  appre- 
hended firom  the  operation ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  as  seen  by  the  above 
figures,  a  large  proportion  of  cures  has  been  registered,  many  failures  have 
been  passed  over  in  silence,  and  not  boasted  of.  The  operation  should  never 
be  performed  unless  the  following  conditions  be  realized :  — 

1.  Complete  mobility  of  the  Jalse  cartilage. 

2.  Presence  of  pain,  effusion  into  the  joint,  lameness,  and  other  ill  effects 
Ksuhinff  from  its  presence  in  the  articular  cavity. 

3.  Failure  of  {mlliative  measures. 

4.  Express  desire  of  the  patient  to  undergo  an  operation  after  all  its 
daos^ers  and  difficulties  have  been  fully  explaineX 

The  subject  proposed  for  next  year's  prixe  by  the  Medical  Society  of 
Toulouse,  is  "  A  rraotical  Exposition  of  those  Diseases  in  which  Arsenical 
Preparations  are  renlly  of  Service." 

The  Bordtaur  Journal  of  Medicine  contains  an  article  in  which  the 
^acy  of  cutaneous  cauterization  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  originally 
Pfoposed  and  practiced  by  M.  Legroux,  of  tne  Hotel  Dieu,  is  spoken  of  in 
oign  terms.  Out  of  ten  cases,  seven  of  ^hich  were  sciatica  in  which  this 
ageut  was  employed,  nine  perfect  cures  were  achieved,  the  beneficial  effects 
being,  for  the  most  part,  mslantaneous.  The  affections  thus  treated  had 
already  resisted  all  the  modes  of  medication  usually  resorted  to  in  desperate 
eases,  such  as  sulphur  bath<4,  douches,  blisters,  iodide  of  potassium,  subcuta- 
Mom  injections,  &c 

M.  Killiet,  of  Geneva,  died  a  few  days  ago— very  unexpectedly  it  would 
appear.  His  death  was  announced  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Tuesday, 
when  it  vas  stated  that,  after  complaining  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  shoulder 
(poMibly  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism),  he  suddenly  expired.  Your  readers 
will  probably  remember  his  celebrated  paper  on  **  On  lodism,"  the  discussion 
en  which,  at  the  Paris  Academy,  lasted  for  two  or  three  months. 

A  naval  surgeon  of  eminence,  M.  Du  roulau,  has  just  published  a  volume 
vhich,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  judge,  seems  a  very  worthy  pendant  < 
of  Johnson  and  Martin's  well-known  work.  The  **  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Europeans  in  Hot  Countries"  is  the  result  of  many  years'  residence  in  the 
^uatorial  cobnies  of  France,  and  the  Intelligence  (m  an  experienced  man 
long  placed  in  a  position  so  favorable  to  the  observation  of  disease  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  treating 
si  morbific  causes,  the  climate  more  especially  i    the   other    devoted  to 
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pathology  and  morbid  expression.  In  the  geographical  classification  of 
disease,  the  author  mentions  that  each  division  of  country  has  its  peculiar 
type.  In  Senepd  and  Martinique  the  commonest  endemic  affections  are 
dysentery  and  liver  complaint ;  whereas,  at  Cayenne  and  in  Madagascar  the 
nrominent  diKeases  are  tnose  of  a  miasmatic  orimn.  "  Wherever,"  continues 
M.  Dutroulau,  "  the  land  is  swampy,  ill-drained,  and  at  the  same  time  lying 
low  and  protected  from  winds,  there  vou  get  malaria. "  Cholera  and  yellow 
fever  will  in  the  tropics  be  found  to  frequent  the  sea-coast ;  whilst  hepatatis 
and  dysentery  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  loftier  ranges  of  volcanic 
formation  which  abound  in  running  water  and  cooling  breezes.  Fever  of  a 
typhoid  nature  does  not,  it  would  appear,  occur  endemically  in  the  tropics : 
and  when  accidentally  the  arrival  of^  an  infected  crew  has  occasioned  an  out- 
break in  a  colonial  seaport,  the  type  of  the  epidemic  has  always  been  of  a 
milder  character  than  is  usually  noticed  in  Europe.  This  immunity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  mode  of  life  and  to  the  system  of  free  ventilation  prevalent 
in  those  climates.  An  interesting  fact  condemnatory  of  M.  Piorry's  doctrine 
regarding  the  part  played  by  the  spleen  in  the  production  of  ague  is  recorded 
in  this  work — ^namely»  that  the  peculiar  pathological  condition  of  this  oi^n 
frequently  witnessed  as  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  intermittent  fever -- 
the  ague-cake,  in  fact — is  far  less  common  in  the  severe  type  witnwsed  in 
the  tropics  than  in  the  milder  form  common  in  more  temperate  climates. 
In  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  noted  the  lesion  of  the  spleen  did  not  exist. 
M.  Dutrouiau  admits  two  great  divisions  of  intermittents — the  simple  and 
the  pernicious  variety,  both  requiring  treatment  by  quinine,  and  by  quinine 
alone,  no  other  drug  being  an  effective  sulistitute  for  this  alkaloid.  In  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  continued  fevers,  the  author  has  some  just  remarks 
upon  the  abuses  of  bleeding  in  hot  countries,  and  qualifies  the  lancet  as  a 
"  terrible  weapon  in  the  tropics,  where  inflammatory  affections  exist  (for  the 
most  part)  in  appearance  only."  Before  leaving  this  interesting  work,  I 
must  refer  to  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  author  of  which  I  confess  I 
was  tolallv  ignorant — namely,  the  extreme  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the 
French  colonies ;  so  much,  so,  indeed,  that  at  Cayenne  no  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  Creole  population  yearly  fall  victims  to  some  form  or  other  of 
our  too  familiar  European  scourge.  This  fact  no  doubt  in  some  measure 
explains  and  justifies  the  popular  indignation  which  prevailed  in  France 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  reign,  when  transportation  to  this  un- 
healthy climate  was  a  punishment  veiy  commonly  awarded  to  political 
offenders. 

The  above  mention  of  venesection  and  its  abuses  remmds  me  of  a  subject 
on  which  I  believe  a  somewhat  false  impression  exists  at  present  in  England 
—  namely,  the  extent  to  which  bleeding  is  practised  in  Italy.  Count  Cavour 
was  bled  seven  times,  it  is  said,  and  he  sank :  he  was  bled,  no  doubt,  to 
death.  Setting  aside  the  point  of  propriety  or  malapraxis— a  question,  by 
the  way,  not  easy  to  decide — it  is  probable  that  in  all  those  six  or  seven 
bleedings  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  lost  did  not  amount  to  thirty  ounces ; 
a  supposition  rendered  all  the  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  illustrious 
statesman,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Italian  custom,  was  in  the  habit  of 
being  let  blood  on  certaui  occasions.  Now,  by  the  old  Italian  custom,  as 
still  practised  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  is  not  implied  an 
heroic  abstraction  of  sixteen,  twenty,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  ounces  of 
the  vital  fluid,  "  usque  ad  deliquium,"  with  instructions  for  repetition  "  ad 
libitum."  An  average  bleeding  at  the  hand  of  the  "  salassatore,^  or  licensed 
Italian  phlebotomist,  is  a  quantity  varying  from  three  to  four  ounces-  an 
habitual  bleeder  (in  the  passive  sense)  would  rarely  pass  the  latter  quantity  j 
and  Count  Cavour,  as  has  been  publicly  stated,  was,  to  within  a  very  few 
hours  of  his  death,  his  own  physician,  dictating  the  treatment  he  wished  to 
uidergo  to  a  young  practitioner,  who  blindly  followed  the  injunctions  given. 
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All  those  of  your  readen  who  have  witnessed  the  fatal  rapidity  of  the  "  per- 
nidoea*'  fever  will  readily  understand  that  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself 
may  be  found  ample  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  without  recourse 
being  had  to  the  alleged  exhaustion  of  bleeding.  I  am  anxious,  as  you  see, 
to  exonerate  young  Italy  from  the  imputation  of  parricide. 

At  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  luesday,  M.  Charles  Robin  read  a  report 
QDon  a  subject  concerning  which  has  been  said  and  written  of  late — ^namely 
cbromydrosis,  or  blue  sweat.  Despite  the  hints  and  shrugs  of  the  sceptics, 
who  had  long  pooh-noohed  the  accounts  of  strangely  colored  cutaneous  exu- 
dation or  secretion,  M.  Robin  went  to  work  in  a  matter-«of-fact  way,  and  has 
arrired  at  a  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject  to  wit,  that  the  substance 
said  to  have  exuded  from  the  skm  of  a  patient,  and  presented  for  analysis  by 
Dr.  Leroy  de  Mericourt,  much  resembles  the  blue  coloring  matter  of  certaia 
urine,  and  mav  be  unquestionably  pronounced  to  be  a  pathological  product, 
and  eliroinatea  in  the  manner  alleged. 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Academy,  M.  Lefort,  a  chemist,  and  candidate 
for  one  of  the  vacant  places,  read  a  paper  on  the  difl'erent  tests  for  morphia. 
The  essence  of  his  communication  amounted  to  the  fallowing :  1.  That  the 
salts  of  sesquioxyde  of  iron  are  very  certain  and  reliable  tests  for  the  di»- 
covery  of  morphia,  but  only  when  the  alkaloid  is  in  a  solid  form  or  iii  a  con- 
centrated solution.  2.  That  iodic  acid  alone  is  not  a  certain  test  for  morphia, 
unless  ammonia  be  likewise  used,  and  then  the  alkaloid  may  be  detected  in 
a  liquid  which  contains  only  a  10,0(K)th  part  in  solution.  3.  That  morphia 
taken  continuously,  whether  in  small  or  large  doses,  may  be  found  in  the 
urine  but  not  in  the  perspiration. 


Liverpool  (Enj^land)  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
benefits  of  a  sanitary  police  on  record.  In  1847,  when  the  Public  Health 
Act  first  went  into  operation,  this  city  was  the  most  unhealthy  in  England, 
the  rate  of  mortality  bein^  1  in  30  of  its  inhabitants.  Since  that  date  the 
town  has  been  under  a  tnorough  sanitary  surveillance;  it  has  expended 
upwards  of  $10,000,000  in  improvements  directed  by  its  health  authorities, 
and  the  most  beneficial  results  now  begin  to  appear.  Dr.  Duncan,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  has  just  issued  his  annual  report,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  rate  of  deaths  was  1  in  41,  representing  for  last  year  alone 
a  saving  of  not  less  than  3,800  lives ;  or  about  5  lives  in  every  1,000  were 
saved.  If  typhus  had  been  as  fatal  in  Liverpool  last  year  as  formerly,  there 
would  have  been  900  deaths  from  this  disease  alone ;  but  there  were  only 
3o9.  There  were  8  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the  year,  and  not  more 
than  11  had  been  recorded  since  May,  18o9.  What  a  striking  contrast  does 
Liverpool  now  present  to  New  York,  which,  for  the  week  ending  June  29, 
reported  30  deaths  by  small-pox.  These  two  cities  illustrate  forcibly  the 
importance  of  proper  health  regulations  and  qualified  officers ;  the  former, 
tmder  its  energetic  Board  of  Health,  is  becoming  one  of  the  healthiest  cities 
in  England ;  tue  latter,  destitute  of  a  sanitary  police,  is  rapidly  sinking  to 
the  level  of  the  unhealthiest  cities  on  the  globe. — Am.  Medical  Times, 


De.\th  of  Feoriep. — Dr.  Froriep,  well  known  as  professor  at  Jena  and 
Berlin,  and  who  has  largely  contributed  to  medical  periodical  literature,  has 
just  died,  at  Weimar,  of  apoplexy.   . 
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On  Some  Effects  of  Beflex  Nenrous  Irritation  Produced 
by  Syphilitic  Diflease  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull. 


Hfj^oit  Lee,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c.,  London,  pre- 
sented a  paper  with  the  above  caption  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  at  the  Jul)  meeting  of  that  body. 

This  paper  was  a  continuation  of  one  which  the  author  laid  before  the 
society  during  the  last  session.  The  particulars  of  three  cases  were  then 
related,  in  which  extensive  and  persistent  ulcerations  had  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  These  ulcerations  were  accompanied,  in  the  first  case, 
with  deafness  ani  impaired  voluntarj'  power ;  in  the  second,  with  fits  of  long- 
continued  spasm  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  body ;  in  the  third 
with  delirium  and  coma. 

In  one  case  the  ulceration  had  existed  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  had 
destroyed  the  left  eye  and  left  nostril ;  and  in  another  the  ulceration  had 
continued  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  had  involved  the  whole  of  the  skin 
of  the  right  arm. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  the  author  referred  to  two  other  instances 
In  which  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  had  produced  marked  nervous 
sjTnptoms ;  and  in  one  of  these  persistent  and  long-continued  ulcerations 
had  been  present.  The  author  remarked  that  a  state  of  chronic  spasm  mar 
be  produced  in  bloodvessels  as  well  as  in  muscles  by  nervous  irritation ;  and 
the  post-mortem  examination  of  two  of  the  above  cases  showed  the  irritation 
to  have  originated  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  at  a  distance  from  the  origin  of 
any  of  the- motor  nerves,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that,  as  the  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  were  healthy,  the  nervous  irritation  (shown  m  different 
ways  in  different  cases)  depended  ui)on  reflex  action.  The  same  action  which 
would  produce  spasm  of  tne  muscles  at  one  time  might  produce  spasm  of 
the  bloodvessels  at  another,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  process  of  nutrition. 
To  this  cause  the  author  attributed  the  ulcerations  in  the  above-named 
cases. 

The  details  of  two  post-mortem  examinations  were  particularly  insisted 
upon.  In  both  of  these,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  had  been  extensively 
diseased,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  disease  of  the  dura  mater.  In  both 
cases,  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain  were  entirely  free  from  disease ;  and 
it  was  particularly  noticed,  that  in  those  situations  where  the  diseased  internal 
table  had  been  removed  (in  one  case  artificially),  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  healthy ;  but  in  those  par's  where  the  diseased  bone  remained, 
that  the  bones  were  also  diseased.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  author  was 
that  where  portions  of  bone  were  exposed  by  disease,  the  external  and  middle 
tables  might  be  removed  by  the  trephine  without  any  danger ;  and  that 
where  the  internal  table  was  diseased,  and  the  locality  of  that  disease  was 
indicated,  which  it  might  be,  by  the  exposed  external  table,  then  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skull  might  be  removed  by  the  trephine.  This  operation  of 
removing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  had  been  performed  by  the  author 
now  in  six  cases.  In  three  of  these,  the  s)'mptoms  for  which  tlie  operation 
were  performed  was  decidedly  relieved ;  in  two,  there  was  less  decided  bene- 
fit ;  and  in  none  did  the  operation  cause  any  fresh  complications.  In  fi%-e 
out  of  these  six  cases,  the  external  table  was  denuded  and  diseased,  and 
ser^^ed  as  a  guide  to  the  exact  locality  of  he  disease  of  the  internal  table. 

The  followingcase  was  related  by  Mr.  Lee,  the  patient  having  been  sent 
to  him,  by  Dr.  Edmunds,  of  Spital-square,  a  few  hours  only  before  the 
meeiing  of  the  society :   A  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  had  an  indurated 
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chancre  four  years  ago.  He  was  not  attended  at  the  time  bv  any  sur^^n  j 
but  was  subsequently  treated,  bu"  without  attending  regularly,  by  iodide  of 
potash.  He  took  no  mercury  until  after  the  appearance  of  the  following 
symptoms :  Eighteen  months  ago  a  large  swelling  aj)peared  over  the  left 
parietal  bone.  This  was  accoraj)anied  by  considerable  pain.  In  September 
last  he  was  "  took  all  at  once"  with  a  kini  of  fit,  which  lasted  an  hour.  After 
this  had  subsided,  the  pain  in  the  head  continued  for  a  considerable  period 
worse  than  before.  During  this  fit  he  lost  his  senses ;  but  he  has  had  several 
fits  since,  and  has  always  retained  his  consciousness.  The  fits  begin  with  a 
kind  of  "  trembling  pain"  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  this  sensation  gradually 
extends  down  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The  muscles  in  the  hand  and  arm 
become  quite  stiff.  After  about  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  the  fit  ceases,  and 
leaves  a  dreadful  "  heavy  pain"  in  tne  head,  particularly  at  the  top.  T\m 
pain  sometimes  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  during  its  continuance  he 
IS  conscious  of  what  is  going  on,  but  **  feels  staggering"  with  a  continual  in- 
clination, if  on  his  legs,  to  press  forward.  Can  speaK  during  the  fits,  but 
feels  little* disposition  to  do  so.  He  never  passes  more  than  a  month  or  five 
weeks  without  being  in  bed  for  two  or  three  days  with  pain  in  the  head.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  •*  cramp  in  the  lower  jaw,"  and  "  felt  as  if  the  skin  waa 
set"  Before  the  pain  comes  on  he  hears  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  the  tramp- 
ing of  soldiers.  He  can  place  his  finger  upon  the  spot  where  he  feels  most 
pain — at  the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  bone,  a  little  to  the  left  side.  He 
remembers  having  had  five  distinct  fits  independent  of  the  periodical  attacks 
of  pain.  During  the  occurrence  of  these  fits,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
turn  pale,  and  remain  so  for  two  or  three  hours.  None  of  the  other  limbs 
are  ever  affected. 

The  author  remarked  that  in  this  case,  as  in  those  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred in  his  paj)er,  there  was,  during  the  occurring  of  the  fits,  an  affection 
of  the  muscles  of  one  ))articular  limb  and  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  same 
part,  as  indicated  by  the  bloodless  condition  of  the  skin.  The  seat  of  disease, 
as  indicated  by  the  pain,  wcs  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  unconnected  with 
the  origin  of  any  motor  nerves ;  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  this,  like 
the  other  cases  contained  in  the  paper,  was  an  instance  in  which  irritation 
of  the  dura  matter  by  disease  of  the  bone  had  by  reflex  action  produced  the 
•ymploms  which  had  been  described. 

Dr.  Edmunds  stated  that  the  last  case  to  which  Mr.  Lee  had  referred 
had  come  under  his  care.  The  patient  had  originally  been  the  subject  of 
Hunterian  chancre,  and  had  come  to  him  afterwards  for  swelling  of  the 
glands,  for  which  he  had  prescribed  iodide  of  potassium.  He  had  subse- 
q*jently  presented  himself  with  a  painful  swelling  of  the  parietal  bone,  tumor 
of  the  tiblia,  &c    Twelve  months  afterwards  fits  came  on.  ^Lancet. 


Madame  Cabel  and  her  Physician. — An  action  was  very  recently 
brought  in  Paris,  by  a  Dr.  Gregoire,  against  Madame  Cabel,  the  celebrated 
•mger,  to  obtain  from  her  the  payment  of  4,850  francs  for  medical  attend- 
ance from  1858  to  1861.  Maaame  Cabel  resisted  the  claim,  on  the  ground 
that  Dr.  Gregoire  was  not  qualified  to  practice  in  France ;  that  she  had  em- 
ployed him  as  an  agent,  not  as  a  physician,  and  had  lent  him  money.  In 
sopport  of  the  claim  it  was  stated,  that  when,  some  years  ago,  she  was  with- 
out bread  and  without  employment,  he  had  attended  her  gratuitously ;  and 
Wtten  were  produced  with  the  view  of  proving  that  medical  services  had 
actually  been  rendered  as  sta'ed.  The  tribunal  gaye  a  decision  in  favor  of 
the  physician,  but  re^luced  his  claim  to  1,000  francs. — lb. 
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The  Future  of  Syphilization. — ^Hotly-conterted  questions  in  science  are 
precisely  those  as  to  which  we  may  be  the  more  hopeful  of  knowing  the 
truth.  Frictionengenderaheat,  but  it  removes  superficial  lacquer.  Opposing 
theorists  handle  each  other  roughlv,  but  pre8«r%e  the  jewel  of  truth  for  us. 
Few  propositions  have  been  most  fervently  advocated,  more  loudly  vaunted, 
or  more  positively  depreciated  than  the  alleged  benefits  conferred  on  hu- 
manity bv  the  introduction  of  syphilizaiion  as  a  means  of  treatment  for  con- 
stitutional syphilis.  For  a  moment  you  are  startled  and  dazzled  by  the 
brilliant  experience  and  auspicious  j)rophecie8  of  its  first  introducers ;  subse- 
quently it  has  fallen  into  utter  discredit.  It  still,  however,  has  a  few  advocates, 
among  whom  is  Professor  Boeck,  of  Nomay,  who  has  from  time  to  time 
published  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  at 
Chris  iana  "  On  the  Actual  Position  and  Statistics  of  Syphilixation,"  in  which 
he  narrates  his  ripest  experience.  Professor  Boeck  considers  that  he  has 
proved  that  syphilization  ciurcs  constitutional  syphilis  when  not  treated 
with  mercurials ;  that  relapses  are  very  rare ;  and  that  individuals  treated 
by  syphilization  are  always  in  excellent  health.  He  believes  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  power  of  appl}ing  this  process  with  the  greatest  certainty, 
owing  to  a  systematic  method  of  inoculation  ;  there  are  no  accidents,  and  the 
gyphilitic  symptoms  disappear  almost  without  exce|3tion.  He  agrees  that 
syphilization  ought  never  to  be  emplojed  except  in  individuals  who  are 
suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis,  and  have  not  been  treated  by  mer- 
curials. Aft  ihe  result  of  the  experience  which  he  has  had,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  by  the  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  cure  of  consti- 
stutional  syphilis,  a  great  benefit  has  been  rendered  to  humanity.  These 
opinions  M.*  Boeck  supporte  bv  an  appeal  to  300  cases  treated  in  the  Nor- 
w-egian  hospitals,  and  as  to  wKich  he  furnishes  full  tabular  details.  Three 
hundred  individuals  were  thus  treated  by  s>j)hilization.  Ten  relapses  at  the 
most  occurred ;  all  the  rest  were  cured.  How,  then,  says  M.  Boeck,  is  it 
proposed  to  annul  300  facU  by  phrases  ?  Thus  he  throws  down  the  glove  to 
our  syphilographers ;  and  no  doubt  some  one  will  be  found  sufficiently  hardy 
to  undertake  the  task  which  M.  Boeck  thinks  so  difficult.  It  is  a  great 
question,  and  one  which  demands  a  most  careful  and  deliberate  solution.— 
London  Lancet 


Soldiers'  Sore  Mouth. — In  a  letter  to  the  American  Journal  of  Sdenees 
and  J}ris,  Mr.  Jerome  Nickles  states  that  a  prize  has  been  decreed  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Science  "  to  Bergeron  for  his  treatise  upon  stomaHU 
aucereuse  des  soldala  (soldier's  sore  mouth.)  This  is  a  conta^ous  disease 
which  may  be  reproduced  with  some  modifications  by  inoculation  ;  this  the 
author  proved  upon  himself.  According  to  documents  collected  by  him  it 
appears  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  appearance  of  ulcerated  mouth  was 
epidemic  in  the  French  army  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
happened  that  of  all  the  great  armies  of  Europe,  those  of  Portugal  and  Bel- 
irium  together  with  the  French  army,  were  the  only  ones  in  which  this  dis- 
ease was  observed  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  The  crowding  of  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  the  barracks,  and  in  the  body  guard,  appears  to  have  been  tht 
principal  cause  of  the  development  and  propagation  of  this  afiection.  Ber 
eeron  has  introduced  the  chlorate  of  potassa  in  the  treatment  oi  this  malady. 
T^is  method  shortens  the  period  of  the  disease,  and  if  employed  in  the  com 
mencement  it  frequently  obviates  the  necessity  of  sending  the  soldier  to  the 
hospiUl"    Dtnial  Cosmos. 

* 
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Surgical  Instruments  for  1861.— The  Surgical  Instrument  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  appointed  last  year  for  Uie  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
Bst  of  instruments  and  apparatus  employed  in  the  investigation  of  disease, 
hsTc  accomplished  the  greatest  part  of  their  somewhat  tedious  and  difficult 
task.  The  number  and  complixity  of  the  apparatus  and  instruments  now  at 
the  command  of  the  physician  and  sur^eou  are  surprising.  Their  name  is 
legion ;  the  ingenuity  of  their  construction  is  in  many  cases  admirable ;  and 
in  analyzing,  classifying,  and  completely  cataloguing  our  modem  armamenia 
this  committee  will  render  a  veritable  service  to  the  profession. 

The  difficulties  ot  concise  classification  arise  not  less  out  of  the  great 
ntunber  and  diversity  of  the  instruments  than  the  ingenuity  required  to  indi- 
cate separately  a  great  variety  of  instruments  resembling  each  other  in  many 
reBpects,  and  each  having  nevertheless  certain  peculiar  uses.  The  sub-com- 
mittee for  general  sur^ry  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  proper  names 
should  be  associated  with  instruments  presenting  mere  differences  of  mechan- 
ical details,  but  only  in  their  representing  a  new  or  improved  principle.  This 
rule  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  observe  strictly ;  for  the  reporter, 
Mr.  J.  IX,  Traer,  has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  in- 
itroment  apart  from  the  name  ordinarily  connected  with  it,  except  by  means 
of  a  sketch  ur  minute  description,  neither  of  which  is  admissible  in  a  skeleton 
catalogue.  He  remarks  also,  that  the  practical  utility  of  a  catalogue,  as  a 
means  of  reference  in  testing  the  value  of  any  future  improvement  or  inven- 
tion, would  be  almost  annihilated  if  it  did  not  possess  more  detail  than  would 
result  from  the  mere  mention  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  construction 
and  application  of  any  given  instrument. 

The  list  is  not  yet  completed ;  but  when  fully  revised  it  vnll  constitute  a 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  surgeon  and  physician,  who  will  see  at  once  by  reference 
to  it  what  mechanical  resources  his  science  already  possesses  for  the  treatment 
of  anv  given  disease ;  and  will  not  only  find  frequent  help  from  the  devices 
described,  but  will  sometimes  be  saved  from  wasting  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  supposed  novelties,  in  which  he  has,  in  fact,  been  anticipated  by 
others. — Loriaon  Lancet, 


The  Bite  op  Rabid  Animals  not  always  followed  by  Hydrophobia. 
—A  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  statistics 
furmshed  by  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna.  It  would  appear  that  out  of 
115  persons  bitten  by  animals  whose  rabid  state  was  clearly  made  out,  only 
2d  died  from  hydropholna.  As,  however,  the  actual  and  precise  length  of 
the  period  of  incubation  in  rabies  is  not  known,  these  figures  cannot  be  com- 
pletely relied  upon ;  but  it  is  highly  useful  to  note  the  comparatively  small 
proport.03  of  aeaths  which  occurred,  after  the  well- ascertained  inoculation 
with  the  poison. 


Ethnology.— The  students  of  ethnology  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  M.  Van 
der  Heeven  has  lately  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  catalosrue 
of  his  collection  of  criania,  illustrating  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  This 
collection  forms  a  portion  of  the  Museum  gf  the  University  of  Leyden.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  such  ethnolo^sts  who  may  this  ^summer  pass  through 
HoQand  will  make  a  point  of  viewing  this  collection. 

NO.  XLY.  B 
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Direotions  to  Army  Surgeons  on  the  7ield  of  Battle. 


1.  Water  beinff  of  the  utmost  importanee  to  wounded  men,  care  ahould  be 
taken,  when  berore  the  enemy,  not  only  that  the  barrels  attached  to  the 
conveyance  carts  are  properly  filled  with  good  water,  but  that  akins  for 
hoMing  water,  or  such  other  means  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  country  for 
cairying  it,  should  be  procured  and  duly  filled. 

2.  Bandages  or  rollers,  applied  on  the  field  of  battle,  are,  in  getieral,  to 
many  thingcs  wasted,  as  they  become  dirty  and  stlfi^  and  are  usually  cut  awagr 
and  destroyed,  without  having  been  really  useful ;  they  are  therefore  not 
forthcoming  when  required,  and  would  be  of  no  use. 

3.  Simple  gunshot  wounds  require  nothing  more  for  the  first  two  or  three 
dars  than  the  application  of  a  piece  of  wet  or  oiled  linen,  fastened  on  with  a 
ctnp  of  sticking  plaster,  or,  if  possible,  kept  constantlv  wet  and  cdd  witti 
water.    When  cold  disagrees,  warm  water  should  be  suiostituted. 

4.  Wounds  made  by  swords,  sabres,  or  other  sharp-cutting  instruments, 
are  to  be  treated  principally  by  position.  Thus,  a  cut  down  to  the  bone, 
across  the  thick  part  of  me  arm,  immediately  below  the  shoulder,  is  to  be 
treated  by  raising  the  arm  to  or  above  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  in  which 
position  it  is  to  be  retained,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be.  Ligatures  jnay 
ne  inserted,  but  through  the  skin  only.  If  the  throat  be  cut  across  in  firont, 
any  great  vessels  should  be  tied,  anc  the  oozing  stopped  by  a  sponge.  After 
a  few  hours,  when  the  oozing  is  arrested,  the  sponge  should  be  removed,  and 
the  head  brou^t  toward  the  chest,  and.  retain^  in  that  position  without 
HgatuTPs ;  if  this  is  done  too  soon,  the  sufierer  may  possibly  be  suffocated 
by  the  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  parts  adjacent. 

6.  If  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  opened,  into  by  a  sword  or  lance,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  should  be  effectively 
closed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  sewing  it  up  as  a  tailor  or  lady  would 
sew  up  a  seam,  skin  only  being  included ;  a  compress  of  lint  should  be 
applied  over  the  sti-ches,  fastening  on  by  sticking  plaster.  *  The  patient  is 
iken  to  bcf  placed  on  the  wounded  side,  that  the  lung  may  fall  down,  if  it  can, 
upon  or  apply  itself  to  the  wounded  part,  and  adhere  to  it,  by  which  happy 
and  hopeu-for  accident  life  will  in  all  probability  be  preserved.  If  the  lung 
should  be  seen  protruding  in  the  wound,  it  should  not  be  returned  beyond 
the  level  of  the  ribs,  but  be  covered  over  by  the  external  parts. 

6.  It  is  advisable  to  encourage  previously  the  discharge  of  blood  frotn 
cavity  of  the  chest,  if  any  have  fallen  into  it ;  but  if  the  bleraing  from  within 
ffhould  continue,  so  as  to  place  the  life  of  the  sufierer  in  danger,  the  external 
wounds  should  be  closed,  and  events  awaited. 

7.  When  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  cav^* 
of  the  chest  or  from  the  intescostal  artery,  an  incision  through  the  tkin  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscle  will  expose  the  artery  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
rib,  having  the  internal  intercostal  muscle  behind  it.'  The  vessel  thus  exposed 
may  be  tied,  or  the  end  pinched  by  the  forceps,  until  it  ceases  to  bleed. 
Tying  a  string  round  the  ribs  is  a  destructive  piece  of  cruelty,  and  the  plugs, 
&c.,  formerly  recommended,  may  be  considered  as  surgical  incongruities. 

8.  A  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest  caimot  ciose  by  adhesion,  and  must 
remain  open.  The  position  of  the  sufferer  should  therefore  be  that  which  is 
most  comfortable  to  him.  A  small  hole  penetrating  the  cavity  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  large  one,  and  the  wound  is  less  dangerous  if  the  ball  goes 
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tbronsh  the  body.  The  wounds  ihould  be  examined,  and  enlarged  if  necei- 
vaiy,  in  order  to  remove  all  extraneons  substances,  exen  if  they  should  be 
seen  to  sUck  on  the  surfkoe  of  the  lungs ;  the  opening  should  be  covered 
with  soft  oiled  or  wet  lint — a  bandage  when  agreeable.  The  ear  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  stethoscope  are  invaluable  aids,  and  ouffht  always  to  be  in 
me;  indeed,  no  ii\jury  to  the  chest  can  be  scientifically  treated  without 
them. 

9.  Incised  and  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  treated  in 
nearly  a  similar  manner ;  the  position  in  both  being  that  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  the  parts  being  relaxed. 

10.  In  wounds  of  tl^  bladder,  an  elastic  catheter  is  generally  necessary. 
If  it  cannot  be  passed*  an  opening  should  be  made  in  Uie  perins^m  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  urine,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

11.  In  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  loose  broken  pieces  of  bone, 
and  all  extraneous  substances  are  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  de-. 
pressed  fractures  of  bone  are  to  be  raised.  A  deep  cut  made  by  a  heavy 
sword  through  the  bone  into  the  brain,  generally  causes  a  considerable 
depression  of  the  mner  table  of  4he  bone,  while  the  outer  may  appear  to  be 
merely  divided. 

12.  An  arm  is  rarely  to  be  amputated,  except  from  the  effects  of  a  cannon 
shot  The  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn  off,  if  necessary.  The  elbow-joint 
18  to  be  cut  out,  if  destroyed,  and  the  sufferer,  in  either  case,  may  have  a  very 
useful  arm. 

13.  In  a  case  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  upper  arm,  in  which  the  bone  is 
macb  splintered,  incisions  are  to  be  made  for  tne  removal  of  all  the  broken 
pieces  which  it  is  feasible  to  take  away  ;  the  elbow  is  to  be  supported  ;  the 
ibrearm  is  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  splints  used  should  be 
solid. 

14.  The  hand  is  never  to  be  amputated,  unless  all  or  nearly  all  its  parts 
are  destroyed.  Different  bones  of  it  and  of  the  wrist  are  to  be  removed 
when  irrecoverably  injured,  ^ith  or  without  the  metacarpal  bones  and  fingers 
or  the  thumb ;  but  a  finger  and  one  thumb  should  always  be  preserved  when 
possible. 

l^.  The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  should  be  sawn  off  if  broken  by  a  musket 
ball  Amputation  at  the  hip -joint  should  onl^  be  done  when  the  fracture 
extends  some  distance  into  the  shaft,  or  the  limb  is  destroyed  by  cannon- 
shot. 

16.  The  knee-joint  should  be  cut  when  irrecoverably  injured ;  but  the 
limb  is  not  to  be  amputated  until  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

17.  A  gunshot  fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  attended  by  great 
splintering,  is  a  case  for  amputation.  In  less  difiiicult  cases,  the  splinters 
iDOuld  be  renH>ved  by  mcisions,  particularly  when  they  can  be  made  on  the 
upper  or  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  should  be  placed  on  a  straight, 
firm  splint.  A  broken  thigh  does  not  admit  of  much,  and  sometimes  of  no 
extensions  without  an  unadvisable  increase  of  suffering.  An  inch  or  two  of 
shortening  in  the  thigh  does  not  so  materially  interfere  With  progression  as 
to  make  the  sufferer  regret  having  escaped  amputation. 

18.  A  leg  injured  below  the  knee  should  rarely  be  amputated  in  the  first 
instance,  unless  from  the  effects  of  a  cannon-shot  The  enlinters  of  bone  are 
all  to  be  immediately  removed  bv  saw  or  forceps,  after  aue  incisions,  'i'be 
Hmb  should  be  placed  in  iron  splints,  and  hung  on  a  permanent  frame,  as 
affording  the  greatest  comfort  and  probable  chance  of  ultimate  success. 

19  An  ankle-ioint  is  to  be  out  out,  unless  the  tendons  around  are  too 
Biach  iiyuied,  and  so  are  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  toes.  Incisions 
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bave  hitherto  been  too  little  employed  in  the  early  treatment  of  these  injuries 
of  the  foot  for  the  removal  of  extraneous  snbstances. 

20.  A  wound  in  the  principal  part  of  the  tbi^h,  in  addition  to  a  gunshot 
fracture,  renders  immediate  amputation  necessary.  In  no  other  pari  of  the 
body  is  amputation  to  be  done  in  the  first  instance  for  such  injury.  Lig^ 
tures  are  to  be  placed  on  the  woimded  artery ;  one  ab^re,  the  other  below 
the  wound,  and  events  awaited. 

21.  The  occurrence  of  mortification  in  any  of  these  cases  will  be  known 
by  the  change  oi  color  in  the  skin.  It  will  rarelv  occur  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, but  will  fre(iuently  do  so  in  the*  lower.  When  about  to  take  places 
the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  foot  changes  from  the  natural  flaih  color  to  t 
tallowy  or  mottled  whitej  Amputation  should  be  performed  immediateiy 
i^ve  the  fractured  part    The  mortification  it  yet  local 

22.  When  this  discoloration  has  not  been  observed,  and  the  part  shrinb 
or  gangrene  has  set  in  with  more  marked  appearances,  but  vet  seems  to  have 
stopped  at  the  ankle,  delay  is,  perhaps  admissible,  but  if  it  should  again 
spread,  or  its  cfssation  be  doubtful,  amputation  should  take  place  forthwith, 
although  under  less  favorable  droumstances.  The  mortification  is  beooming 
or  has  oecome  constitutional. 

23.  Bleedings  to  the  loss  of  life,  is  not  a  common  occurrence  in  gunshot 
wounds,  although,  many  do  bleed  considerably,  seldom,  however,  requiring 
the  application  of  a  tourniquet  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  although  frequently 
as  one  of  precaution. 

24.  Wnen  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh  is  wounded  (not  torn  across),  the 
bone  beinff  uninjured,  the  sufferer  will  probably  bleed  to  death,  unless  aid 
be  afforded,  by  making  compression  above  and  on  the  bleedins  part  A 
longf  but  not  broad,  stone,  tied  sharply  on  with  a  handkerchier,  will  often 
suffice  until  assistance  can  be  obtainea,  when  boih  ends  of  the  divided  or 
wounded  artery  are  to  be  secured  by  ligatures. 

25.  The  upper  end  of  the  great  artery  of  the  thigh  bleeds  scarlet  blood; 
the  lower  and  aark  venous-colored  blood ;  and  this  is  not  departed  from  in  s 
case  of  accidental  injiuy,  unless  there  have  been  previous  disease  in  the 
Hmb.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  or  circumstance,  which  continues  for  several 
days,  will  prevent  a  mistake  at  the  moment  of  injury,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  if  secondary  hemorrhage  should  occur.  In  the  upper  extremity 
both  ends  of  the  principal  artery  bleed  scarlet  blood,  from  the  free  collateral 
circulation  and  from  the  anatosmoses  in  the  hand. 

26.  From  this  cause,  mortification  rarely  takes  place  after  a  wound  nf 
the  principal  artery  of  the  arm,  or  even  of  the  arm-pit  It  frequently  follows 
a  wound  of  the  pnncipal  artery  in  the  upper,  middle,  or  even  lower  parts  of 
the  thigh,  renderings  amputation  necessary. 

27.  It  is  a  great  question,  when  the  bone  is  uninjured,  where  and  at 
what  part  the  amputation  should  be  performed.  MoriiiBcation  of  the  fodt 
and  leg,  is  disposed  to  stop  a  little  below  the  knee,  if  it  should  not  destroy 
the  sufferer ;  and  the  operation,  if  done  in  the  first  instance,  as  soon  as  the 
tallowy  or  mottled  appearance  of  the  fbot  is  observed,  should  be  done  at  that 
part  J  the  wound  of  the  artery  and  the  operation  for  securing  the  vessel 
above  and  below  the  wound  being  left  unheeded.  By  this  proceeding,  when 
successful,  the  knee-joint  is  saved,  whilst  an  amputation  above  the  middle  of 
the  thigh  is  always  doubtful  in  its  result 

28.  Whf  n  mortification  has  taken  place  ftt>m  any  cause,  and  has  been 
arrested  below  the  knee,  and  the  dead  parts  show  some  sign  of  separation,  it 
is  usual  to  amputate  above  the  knee.    But  not  doing  it,  but  by  ^adualljr 

'  separating  and  removing  the  dead  parts,  under  the  use  of  dismfc^tmg  medi- 
caments and  fre^  air,  a  good  stump  may  be  ultimately  made,  the  knee-joint 
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and  life  being  preserred,  which  latter  is  frequently  lost,  after  amputation, 
under  such  circumetances. 

29.  Hospital  gangrene,  when  it  unfortunately  occurs,  should  be  consid- 
ered to  be  contagious  and  infectious,  and  is  to  be  treated  locally  by  destruc- 
tiTe  remedien,  such  as  nitric  add,  and  the  bivoucking  or  encamping  of  the 
remainder  of  the  wounded,  if  it  can  be  effected,  or  their  removal  to  the  open 
air. 

30.  Poultices  have  been  very  often  applied  in  gun-shot  wounds,  from 
lanness,  or  to  cover  neglect,  and  should  be  used  as  seldom  as  possible. 

31.  Chloroform  may  be  administered  in  all  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
upper  extremity  and  below  the  knee,  and  in  all  minor  operations ;  which 
cases  may  also  be  deferred,  without  disadvantage,  undl  tne  more  serious 
operations  are  performed. 

32.  Amputation  of  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  thigh  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  poanble  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  llie  administration  of  chlor- 
ofora  in  them,  when  there  is  much  prostration,  is  doubtful,  and  must  be 
attended  to,  and  observed  with  great  care — the  question  whether  it  should 
or  ihouid  not  be  administered  in  such  eases  being  undecided. 

33.  If  the  young  surgeon  should  not  feel  quite  equal  to  the  ready  per- 
formance of  the  various  operations  recommended,  many  of  them  requiring 
great  anatomical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity  (and  it  is  not  expected 
mat  he  should),  he  should  avail  himself  of  every  opporti^ty  which  may 
offer  of  perfecting  his  knowledge. 

The  surgery  of  the  British  army  should  be  at  the  height  of  the  surg6ry 
of  the  metropolis;  and  the  medical  officers  of  that  service  should  recollect 
that  the  elevation  at  which  it  has  arrived  has  been,  on  many  points,  princi- 
pally due  to  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  expected  then,  that  they  will  not  only  correct  any  errors  into  which 
their  predecessors  may  have  fallen,  but  excel  them  by  the  additions  their 
opportunities  will  permit  them  to  make  in  the  improvement  of  the  great  art 
aaa  science  of  surgery. — La9tceL 


Starch  and  Sugar. 

Edwin  Lankester,  M.  D.,  F.R.8.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  Starch  and 
Soffar,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  and  made  use  of  the 
following  observations : 

I  have  to-day  to  call  jour  attention  to  another  group  of  foods.  We 
have  ^ken  first  of  the  sahne  or  mineral  substances  in  fooa,  then  of  water, 
sod  now  we  come  to  two  groups  of  substances,  the  first  called  combustible, 
from  the  fact  of  their  beins  burned  in  the  system ;  or  carbonaceous,  from  the 
i»et  of  their*  containing  Lurge  quantities  of  carbon.  The  next  group  are 
called  nitrogenous,  beci^use  they  contain  nitrogen. 

Now,  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  draw  attention  to  those  heat-giving  bodies, 
ud  may  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  heat  we  have  in  the  body  is  pie- 
ciaely  tl^  same  as  the  heat  which  exists  independently  of  the  body,  having 
the  same  nature  and  the  same  properties,  measured  by  the  same  instruments, 
and  producing  exactly  the  same  results ;  therefore,  although  we  call  the  heat 
0  f  the  body  animal  heat,  it  is  not  at  all  different  from  the  cvdinary  heat  from 
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a  fireplace  or  lamp.  Now»  the  ordinary  beat  that  we  find  gnrefi  out  bj  a 
fire,  or  candle,  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  caH)on  and  hydrogen  with  the 
oxygen  c^the  atmoAphere.  The  spirit-lamp  will  illustrate  it  as  well  as  any- 
thing. I  have  here  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  composed  chiefly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  we  have  two  things  coming  off,  the  result  of  the  union  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  If  I  take  this 
cold  glass,  anH  put  it  over  the  lamp,  I  collect  immediately  a  vapor,  which  is 
the  vapor  of  water.  If  I  take  a  bottle  and  put  it  over,  you  will  find  that  I 
shall  withdraw  the  source  of  the  oxygen,  and  so  the  lamp  wiU  go  out.  I 
have  here  in  the  bottle  the  result  of  the  burning  of  that  lamp.  There  is  a 
little  water  produced ;  but  I  have  also  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  union  of 
^e  carl)on  with  the  oxygen.  I  have  here  some  lime  water,  and  the  lime 
Water  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas  produces  a  milkiness 
which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  showing  that  I  had  carbonic  acid  there.  ThuSy 
then,  we  find,  that  ordinary  oorabostion,  attended  by  heat,  is  the  result  oif 
the  union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen  gaa,  and  that  the  substances 
formed  during  this  combination  are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water.  Wherever 
heat  is  produced  upon  the  surface  dT  the  earth,  we  find  that  the  result  is 
precisely  the  same  process — the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  with  hy- 
drogen. 

Now,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  animal  and  vegetable  matters  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  result  of  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  is 
just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  lamp  ;  but  in  these  cases  there  is  no  light 
given  out  until  it  attains  a  temperature  of  700<^  to  800**.  When  oxvgen 
unites  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  at  a  lower  temperature  than  700**,  no  li^ht 
is  given  out,  but  heat  is  generated.  Thus,  if  you  take  a  quantity  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  in  your  garden,  you  get  heat  developed,  which  the  gardener 
nJses  for  his  cucumber  frames ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  the  instincts  of 
some  animals  have  guided  ihem  to  a  way  to  avail  themselves  of  this  heat 
There  is  the  bush-turkey  of  Australia  which  does  not  make  an  ordinary 
comfortable  nest,  but  heaps  together  the  leaves  of  the  forest  in  a  great  mass, 
then  deposits  her  eggs  and  covers  them  up  with  leaves.  The  leaves  give  out 
a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  sufficient  to  hatch  the  eggn,  and  when 
the  young  ones  are  hatched  they  come  out  of  the  heap  and  walk  about 
That  is  just  one  of  the  instincts  of  animals,  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  production  of  heat.  Then  occa- 
sionally we  find  vegetable  and  animal  matter  catching  fire,  especially  the 
former.  When  cotton  b  heaped  together,  it  firequently  catches  mre  of  itself. 
This  spontaneous  combustion  is  frequently  a  cause  of  fire.  This  oxidation 
also  goes  on  in  living  plants.  A  variety  of  experiments  prove  that  at  certain 
seasons  the  plant  has  a  temperature  higher  taan  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  plant  which  is  commonly  known  as  ^  lords  and 
ladies,"  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  arum  macukUum, 

This  plant,  if  you  nut  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  within  ita  bud  at  the 
time  of  opening  its  flower,  will  show  you  that  the  temperature  is  much 
higher ;  during  that  time  there  is  a  true  oxidation  of  the  plant  going  on, 
and  thus  you  have  heat  Mr.  Low,  of  Nottingham,  has  performed  a  very 
large  number  of  experiments  by  a  very  delicate  thermometer,  and  always 
found  that  the  opening  flowers  had  a  higher  temperature  than  the  atmos- 
phere. We  also  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  animals ;  the  body  of  the 
larger  animals  is  constantly  warmer  than  the  surroundmg  atmosphere,  and 
some  of  the  higher  animals,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  them,  have  a  fixed  tem- 
perature which  never  changes.  Thus  it  is  that  man  has  a  fixed  temperatim 
under  all  circumstances.  Whether  living  under  liie  tropical  sun  of  India, 
America,  Africa,  or  at  the  Poles,  his  temperature  is  always  98^  F.  There  is 
no  departure  from  this,  except  in  oaae  of  dbease.    This  is  easily  proved 
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bf  pketnff  tlie  bulb  of  •  tfaennoineter  under  ^e  toogoe  $  of  course  the  band 
it  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  you  cannot  get  it  from  the  hand,  and  so 
with  the  &ce ;  but  the  ooTered  pans  of  the  body  always  give  98**  F.  Now 
tfati  temperature  of  98®  F.  in  the  human  body  must  be  maintained  by  re- 
sources quite  independent  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  these  are  sup- 
plied by  the  heat-giving  food  which  we  take.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  ftilly 
mto  the  question  of  how  that  temperature  is  maintained;  but  it  is  very 
•oanoQs  to  observe,  that  whilst  we  pass  from  regions  where  the  temperature 
is  40^  below  the  freecng  poirit,  to  regions  where  the  temperature  rises  to 
above  the  natural  teinperature  of  man,  that  temperature  of  98®  F.  is  main*- 
tained  m  all  cases.  Now  the  cause  of  that  is  the  structure  of  the  skin.  The 
skis  is  covered  over  the  body  in  such  a  way  that  the  evaporation  from  its 
smfece  keeps  the  body  always  at  the  same  temperature.  If  I  had  a  hot 
1  here,  I  could  by  sprinkling  water  over  it,  keep  the  temperature  at  a 


fixed  pomt,  because  the  water,  in  paMtng  from  liquid  to  vapor,  tdies  up  and 
sbiorbs  a  lai^  quantity  of  heat,  ana  carries  it  o£  So  that  when  we  are 
exposed  to  warm  climates  and  warm  temperatures  when  the  body  does  not 
require  so  large  a  quantity  of  heat  giving  food  as  it  has  supplied  to  it,  then 
the  skin  throws  off  the  fiuid  whk;h  we  call  perspuration,  ana  thus  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  down.  It  is  the  skin,  then,  that  regulates  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  I  now  wi^  to  call  your  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  body  by 
which  the  heating  effect  is  produced.  Our  food  is  first  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  digested  ;  it  is  ^en  taken  up  out  of  the  stomach  and  carried  by  the 
sgencv  of  little  vessels,  called  absorbent  vessels,  into  the  blood,  and  brought 
into  the  venous  system. 

It  then  passes  on  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  blood*vessels  at 
the  side  of  the  body,  and  thence  along  the  veins  into  the  lungs  which  lie  on 
each  ade  of  the  chest.  Now,  these  lungs  are  so  constructed  that  the  blood 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  largest  possiole  surface  of  celb ;  and,  while  the 
blood  is  in  those  cells,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Every 
time  we  breathe  we  take  in  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  contuning 
21  parts  of  oxygen  ^s  and  70  of  nitrogen,  and  this  atmospheric  air  passes 
down  a  tube  which  is  called  the  trachea,  and  passes  on  to  the  lungs  and  then 
to  the  minu'e  terminus  cells ;  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  now  meets 
the  blood  which  has  come  f^om  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  pi 
wonderful  arrangement  made  by.  which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  actually  pene- 
trates through  the  vessels,  so  that  the  little  blc^  globules  receive  oxygen 
from  the  outside,  without  any  direct  expostire  to  the  air,  there  being  a  mem- 
brane l>ing  between  the  blood  and  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  through  that 
membrane  that  the  air  penetrates.  It  is  one  of  the  wonderful  physical  prop- 
enies  of  this  membrane,  that  it  has  the  power,  when  moist^  of  absorbing 
the  air.  The  blood  has  been  brought  up  from  the  heart)  of  almost  a  black 
color,  but  no  sooner  has  it  penetrated  the  lungs  and  been  exposed  to  the 
oxjgen  than  it  becomes  bnght  red.  Then  it  passes  back,  by  means  of  the 
vsuis  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  mere  back  to  the  left  auricle, 
which  contracts  and  sends  the  blood  in:o  the  left  ventricle,  and  this  centrac- 
tiui  sends  it  into  the  great  aorta  which,  in  the  end,  distributes  the  blood 
into  all  parts  of  the  s}'Stem — beating  with  ever}*  pulse  of  the  heart.  It  now 
contains  the  oxygen  gas,  and  when  the  blood  has  got  to  the  extremities  of 
these  large  arteries  it  goes  into  a  minute  kind  of  vessels  which  we  call  capil- 
lary vessels,  and  it  is  in  these  vessels  that  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and  carbqp 
takes  place  by  which  the  animal  heat  is  produced  which  we  feel  all  over  the 
bodv.  In  every  part  of  the  body  are  these  minute  vessels  distributed,  and, 
whilst  we  are  living,  whilst  we  are  thinking,  whilst  we  are  acting,  whilst  we 
are  performing  the  various  fonctions  oi  life,  we  are  dcnng  so  under  the  agency 
of  tiiis  life-giving  oxygen.  The  oxygen  and  carbon  are  united,  and,  just  as 
that  lamp  has  co  light  without  it  bums,  so  we  have  no  life  without  we  bum. 
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ETer^  part  of  our  body  must  be  thus  heated  and  in  a  state  of  oombustion,  or 
we  me.  You  saw  how  that  lamp  went  out  when  I  put  something  OTer  it 
So  it  would  be  with  any  one  of  us.  If  I  were  to  put  you  under  that  jar  fiwr 
three  minutes,  you  would  die  as  certainly  as  if  you  were  to  be  drowned ;  so, 
if  we  hang  a  man  up  by  a  rope  round  his  neck  for  five  minutes,  we  thus  cut 
off  the  supply  of  oxygen — ^it  destroys  his  life — and  that  is  the  way  that  we 
judicially  cuspose  of  our  great  criminals. 

The  oxygen  is  now  united  with  carbon,  and  heated  the  whole  body,  and 
produced  carbonic  acid  gas  i  and  now  that  these  httle  vessels  hare  lost  their 
oxygen,  this  carbonic  acid  comes  back  to  the  blood,  and  the  blood  now  goes 
through  these  little  cavities,  ooursing  its  way,  until  it  comes  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  once  more.  It  then  goes  to  the  lungs,  charged  with  carboob 
acid  gas  at  the  moment  when  it  tske  in  the  oxygen ;  and  this  carbonic  acii 
gas  goes  out  of  our  lungs  ever}'  time  we  respire.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult 
experiment  to  show  this.  Here  is  a  vessel  filled  with  air  from  my  lungs 
instead  of  with  water ;  and,  just  as  I  filled  it  now  from  that  lamp,  when  the 
lamp  went  out,  so  I  have  filled  this  jar  with  carbonic  acid  gas  from  my  lungs; 
and  now  in  the  same  way  I  shall  form  carbonate  of  lime  by  adding  lime- 
water  to  it    There  you  see,  it  is  quite  milky,  just  as  it  was  before. 

I  am  not  anxious  to  dwell  on  tne  properties  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  you 
see  it  is  a  product  of  combustion.  We  found  that  it  would  not  support  the 
life  of  a  lamp.  When  I  covered  the  lamp  it  went  out,  because  there  was  no 
more  firee  oxygen.  Just  as  the  lamp  goes  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  just  so  we  go  out ;  and  just  as  this  lamp  will  bum  alowly  in  aa 
atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  do  we  bum  sluggishly  in  ao 
atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  proves  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  the  carbonic  add  gas  entirely  from  otir  houses,  from  our  sittii^ 
rooms,  and  from  our  places  of  assembly ;  but,  above  all  things,  get  rid  of  & 
from  our  sitting-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms,  where  we  spend  the  larger  por* 
tion  of  our  lives.  I  believe  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  want  of  pore 
air  and  the  retention  of  carbonic  add  gas,  are  the  great  sources  of  one  of 
otu:  most  tenible  and  afflicting  diseases— oonsumption.  The  want  of  a  doe 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  want  of  getting  rid  of  tnis  carbonic  add  gas  from 
the  house  and  the  luncs,  are  the  greatest  sources  of  this- disease.  1  hat  is  a 
point  of  great  practical  importance,  to  which  I  call  your  attention  inddentally, 
tor  there  is  no  one  here  wno  is  not  interested  in  tnat  great  question.  Care 
should  therefore  always  be  taken,  and  the  proper  means  secured,  for  letting 
iresh  air  into  rooms,  and  carrying  off  the  heated  and  poisonous  carbonic  acw 
gas. — Amariam  Druggisis'  Vimdar  and  Chemical  GazeUe. 


Emulsion  of  Wax. — ^Mr.  Alliot  proposes  the  following  formula  for  the 
emulsion  of  wax,  those  given  by  other  writers  having  fail^  in  his  hands : 

B  Gum  Acacise,    48  grammes. 
CersB  FlavsB,    48 
Syrup  SimpL  384  " 

Aquae,  600  « 

Melt  the  wax  m  a  small  round  dish  over  a  lamp,  while  the  gum  is  being 
dissolved  in  a  mortar,  in  one-half  the  Quantity  of  symp,  which  is  then  added 
to  the  melted  wax  with  brisk  trituration,  the  dish  remaining  over  the  bmp 
in  the  meantime  until  the  water  is  well  incorporated,  when  the  heat  is  re- 
moved, the  rest  of  syrup  added,  and  finally  the  water,  in  portions  at  a  time. 
— Bepaioirt  dt  PhtOTnacie^ 
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Battle  of  Bull  Bun. 
ONE  day's  experience  on  the  battle  field. 


Camp  Piultt,  near  Alezaadria,  Va.,  Jalj  £6, 1861. 

I  HATE  had  no  time  to  write  to  you  before,  and  I  have  Boareely  the  time 
DOW,  bat  I  have  seized  a  few  moments  of  leisure  to  give  you  a  brief  account 
of  one  day's  experience  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

At  haJf-jtast  two,  Sunday  morning,  I  was  in  my  saddle,  with  my  assistants 
by  my  side,  and  my  ambulance  was  ready  for  the  march.  The  column  began 
to  move  at  this  early  hour,  but  our  division,  under  General  Miles,  did  not 
leave  the  encampment  until  after  six  o'clock,  A.M.  We  then  followed  the 
knff  train  which  had  preceded  us,  and  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles 
toox  up  our  position  where  the  battle  of  the  preceding  Thursday  was  fought, 
upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  valley  in  which  lay 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  32d  and  the  16th  New  York  Volunteers  were 
ordered  to  support  lieut.  Pratt's  battery,  CoL  Pratt,  of  the  31st,  acting  as 
Brigadier-General  or  commanding  officer,  while  Lieut-Col.  Brown  took 
cfaaige  of  our  own  regiment,  the  3l8t ;  subsequently  Col.  Pratt  took  charge 
of  his  own  regiment,  and  was  ordered  to  support  Major  Hunt's  battery. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  were  fairly  in  posidon,  the  batteries  opened  upon 
the  enemy  with  shell,  solid  shot,  grape  and  canister.  Their  fire  was  very 
effieetive,  but  it  was  not  answered  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  mean- 
time my  assistants  aided  me  in  selecting  a  place  along  the  wood  in  our  rear, 
where  a  pretty  deep  cut  or  gorge,  leading  a  little  off  the  main  road,  would 
emd)le  os  to  dress  the  wounded  without  exposure.  We  all  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  with  the  help  of  the  drummer  boys,  and  had  soon  cleared  the 
gofge  of  stones  and  bushes.  Here  we  proposed  to  have  the  Wounded 
brought  on  stretchers  by  the  drummers  and  a  few  volunteer  aids,  who 
togeSier  formed  my  ambulance  corps.  We  then  placed  our  ambulance 
above  aud  beyond  the  gorge,  in  the  direction  towiurds  a  loe- house,  which 
was  situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  further  off  in  the  rear.  We  took  down 
the  fences  to  let  the  ambulance  pass,  and  planted  our  red  flags  at  the  tern- 
p3rary  depot,  and  at  the  log-house.  We  were  all  ready,  when  we  received 
notice  of  an  exp<*cted  charge  of  cavalry  along  that  road,  and  were  requested 
to  select  a  building  on  the  oppoute  side  of  the  road,  as  the  enemy's  batteries 
would  range  across  the  old  tog-house.  Accordingly  we  hastened  to  make 
the  change,  and  m  a  few  minutes  we  had  evenrthing  as  well  arranged  in  a 
snug  wooden  house,  occupied  by  negroes,  as  if  we  were  in  Bellevue.  The 
operating  table  was  ready,  the  bled  arranged,  and  the  instruments,  sponges, 
bandages,  cordials,  &c.,  in  order. 

I  now  rode  back  to  the  field,  and  found  we  had  lind  one  slight  skirmish, 
b  which  one  man  of  the  16th  had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  which  Dr. 
Craodeli,  of  the  16th,  had  already  dressed.  It  was  past  mid-day,  and  we 
were  all  tired,  hungry  and  thirsty.  Exploring  a  garden  in  firont  and  to  the 
right  of  the  bat.eries  I  found  cabbages,  beets,  parsley,  onions,  sage,  and 
potatoes ;  near  by  were  chickens,  and  smoked  hams  in  a  deserted  lodge. 
Water  we  found  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  border  of  the  woods, 
within  which  lay  the  enemy,  but  the  drummers  brought  water,  and  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Nourse,  Dr.  Marvin,  and  my  son,  we  soon  made  about  four 
galioQs  of  the  best  soup  I  have  ever  eaten.  We  had  salt  and  pepper  to 
leosoQ  it^  and  good  appetites  to  welcome  it.    We  made  also  a  large  coffee- 
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pot  fiill  of  coffee,  and  found  tuffar  to  fweeten  it  This  we  carried  to  the  rear 
and  {ed  out  first  to  the  Coloneland  his  staff,  and  then  to  the  line  officers  and 
men,  as  far  a&  it  would  go,  not  forgettinff  ourselves  and  the  drummer  bov. 

After  this  precious  repast  we  carried  whiskey  to  those  soldiers  who  had 
been  skirmishing,  or  who  seemed  especialljr  to  need  it ;  for  they  were  without 
shelter,  under  a  skj  of  brass.  To  those  who  called  for  it  we  also  aent  or 
carried  water  in  pad»-^such  water  as  we  could  get.  The  men  never  left  their 
lines,  except  when  ordered  to  act.  as  skirmishers,  and  must  have  periabed 
except  for  some  such  refreshments. 

At  about  four  or  fixet  p.  M.  a  message  was  sent  to  us  that  the  enemy 
were  retreating,  and  that  the  day  was  ours,  and  I  immediately  returned  to 
ipy  hospital  to  order,  of  the  bUuMi  inmates  of  the  south,  supper  for  the  Coio- 
Dei*s  staff  and  my  own.  I  was  standing  at  the  door,  looking  out  towards 
the  road,  when  1  saw  the  regiments  approaching  in  order,  but  rather  rapidly ; 
ai  the  same  moment  came  an  order  from  Dr.  Woodward,  the  intelligent  and. 
faithful  medical  director  for  our  division,  for  me  to  frdl  back  with  my  hoqiitai 
to  Centreviile,  about  a  mile  forther  back,  as  the  enem^  were  making  an 
attempt  to  flank  us  on  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  our  division.  I  inunec^ 
ately  had  everything  replaced  in  the  ambulance,  and  having  paid  Maria,  the 
black  woman,  whose  dinner  we  did  not  eat,  we  started  for  Cenireville.  We 
went  along  the  same  road  with  the  troops,  who  were  moving  in  good  order, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  alarm.  Ai  Centreviile  I  took  out  my  ampo* 
tating  case,  general  operating  case,  and  medicine  chest,  and  finding  a  lamr 
number  of  wounded  already  here,  proceeded  at  once  to  dress  their  woonou^ 
extract  the  bullets,  &c  We  were  occupied  for  an  hour  or  more  in  an  old 
tavern.  My  assistants  here  were  Dr.  Lucian  Damainnlle  (first  aasistant). 
Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Marvlne,  medical  student,  Mr.  Nourse,  and  my  son  Frank, 
who  had  been  acting  most  c^  the  day  as  the  Coioners  aid.  I  think  Dr.  Amt, 
of  one  of  the  Michigan  regiments,  was  with  us  at  this  time.  We  had  no 
bandages,  no  lint,  no.  sponges,  no  cerate,  and  but  rery  little  water,  and  I 
think  only  one  basin.  Our  first  attention  was  directed  to  those  already  in 
the  house.  Stooping  down  as  they  lay  wounded  on  the  floor,  we  inquired, 
"  Where  is  vour  wound,  my  poor  iellow  ?"  for  they  seldom  callnl  ua  until  we 
came  to  their  relief,  nor  diu  many  of  them  utter  a  moan.  There  they  lay 
silent,  waiting  their  turn.  Most  of'^the  wounds  were  made  by  spherical  balls 
—some  had  gone  through  entirely,  without  breaking  a  bone  or  severing  an 
artery,  and  to  them  we  said,  **  Bravo,  my  boy,  a  noble  womid,  but  no  luurm 
done.  Mr.  Nourse  a  cloth,  wet  with  cool  water."  Not  a  few  enoouraced 
and  strengthened  by  these  words,  got  up  and  came  on  foot  to  Alexandria 
and  Washington.  I  saw  several  at  Fort  Kunyon,  from  whom  I  had  extracted 
balls  firom  the  neck,  arms,  and  le^  the  next  morning  when  I  had  arrived 
there,  they  had  walked  the  whole  distance.  Three  or  four  had  balls  throogh 
their  bodies,  and  had  walked  two  or  three  miles  to  the  village ;  one  was 
brought  up  with  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  who  had  lain  on  the  field  ainoe  the 
Thursday  preciMlinff.    He  will  recover,  I  think. 

From  this  building  we  went  to  a  private  house,  which  was  also  full,  and 
then  to  the  old  stone  chlirch.    Here  1  met  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  1ft  New  Jcner 

Begiment,  and  Dr. ,  a  private,  a  very  intelligent  man,  belonging,  I 

think  to  the  2d  Michigan,  and  who,  for  his  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
deserves  great  credit. 

In  the  old  stone  church  the  men  were  lying  upon  every  seat,  between  all 
Ul  the  seats,  and  on  every  foot  of  the  floor ;  a  lew  on  stretdiers,  perhaps 
three  or  four  i  a  dosen  or  more  on  blankets— occasionally  upon  a  litter,  hay 
or  straw,  but  mostly  on  the  boards. 

The  8cen#  here  was  a  little  difS^ent;  it  was  dark ;  we  had  but  two  or 
three  tallow  candles.  The  men  had  been  waiting  longer,  and  were  iu  general 
more  severely  wounded ;  and,  although  now  and  then  a  man  aaked  ns  to 
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pMs  hio^  and  to  look  after  some  one  one  else  lying  near  who  was  sufrering' 
laofey  T^  on  all  sidea  we  were  constantly  begged  and  implored  to  do  some- 
thing tor  them;  After  a  little  time,  we  conoluded  to  take  them  in  order  as 
they  lay,  stnce  to  do  otherwise  rendered  it  necessary  to  consume  more  time 
in  going  backwards  and  forwards,  and  we  were  constantly  in  danger  of  tread* 
iog  upon  the  wounded ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  doing  so.  By  thir 
time  we  had  fbond  a  ho^al  knapsack,  and  were  pretty  well  supplied  with 
bandages ;  but  the  time  did  not  allow  us  to  do  much  more  at  nrst  than  to- 
extract  the  bullets,  and  apply  cool  water  dressings^  with  lint. 

Only  two  amputations  were  nrade  by  myself;  one  below  the  knee,  and 
one  above  the  elbow-joint.  Both  of  them,  I  confess,  were  done  very  ba^, 
but  i  conld,  at  the  time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  do  no  better.  My- 
back  seemed  broken,  and  my  hands  were  stiff  with  blood.  We  had  still  no 
ipooges,  and  scarcely  more  water  than  was  necessary  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  wounded  men.  My  assistants  were  equally  worn  out — Dr.  Taylor  alone* 
aeemed  vigorous  and  ready  for  more  tdL 

At  half-past  twelve,  or  about  that  time,  we  wen^out  to  get  a  candle,  to 
amputate  a  man's  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Just  then  a  regiment  came 
np)  and  the  Colonel  was  challenged  by  the  picket.  This  reminded  me  that 
if  we  were  to  stay  all  night,  as  we  had  mutually  agreed  to  do,  we  should  need 
the  countersign  ;  but  although  we  told  him  we  were  medical  men,  in  charge* 
of  the  wotmded,  and  intended  to  stay,  this  was  refused  to  us.  The  Colonel 
told  us  that  his  was  the  last  regiment  covering  the  retreat. 

We  obtained  a  candle  and  went  to  the  house  where  lay  Dr.  Taylor** 
patient,  with  bis  arm  terribly  shattered  wi  h  a  cannon-ball  or  fragment  of  a 
•helL  It  was  nearly  torn  off  at  the  shoulder-joint,  but  the  hemorrhage  waa 
tfiriaL  He  was  dymg  of  the  shock.  We  gave  bun  whiskey,  the  only  stimu* 
kat  we  had,  with  water,  dressed  the  wound  sHghtly,  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Dr.  Damainulle  and  I  now  laid  down  upon  our  backs  beside  the  wounded 
*^e  could  do  no  more —our  last  candle  was  burning.  Some  of  us  had  seen 
all  the  wounded,  probably  250  in  number,  and  done  for  them  all  that  lay  in 
our  power.  I  had  drunk  some  buttermilk  and  eaten  a  sandwich  that  Adju- 
fnt  Washburn  had  held  to  my  mouth  once  in  the  evening,  but  none  of  us 
had  had  any  other  food.  I  had  sent  Adjutant  Washburn  to  overtake  Gen. 
McDowell  early  in  the  evening,  and  to  represent  our  condition,  but  be  could 
Bot  find  him,  and  returned  without  help.  The  two  bottles  of  whiskey  taken 
by  my  son  from  the  ambulance  when  we  first  came  were  already  nearly  dia-^ 
tributed  to  the  wounded.  They  bad  not  a  morsel  to  eat,  the  ambulancea 
were  all  gone  and  had  been  for  several  hours.  As  we  went  into  the  street 
a](ain  we  found  it  was  as  silent  as  the  grare^— Uie  pidiets  even  were  cone, 
and  except  a  few  men  so  soundly  asleep  tmder  the  trees  that  we  cotild  not? 
•waken  tiiem,  there  was  no  one  left  in  the  road.  After  a  second  consultation 
we  determined  to  go  also.  My  assistants  and  myself  soon  found  our  horses, 
but  the  servant  was  gone,  and  with  him  the  bridles,  nor  could  we  after  mnoh 
search  and  loud  and  Ions  shouting  find  him.  I  went  back  to  the  old  stone 
thorch,  and  found  one  soldier  just  brought  in,  whose  wounds  I  dnraaed,  and 
then  said  aloud  to  the  j>o(nr  fellows  within,  **  Thank  God,  my  boys,  none  of 
voa  are  very  aoriously  injured ;  you  will  probably  all  get  well  **  To  which  I 
ieard  one  or  two  teeble  responses,  **  Thauk  you,  Doctor,  thank  you."  I 
eould  not  tell  Uiem  I  was  above  to  leave  them,  and  I  trust  in  leaving  them 
10 1  did  them  no  wrong.  I  could  be  of  no  m<Mre  service*  to  them  until  mora* 
ng,  and  then  I  presumed  they  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  dvilixed  and  hu« 
Bane  enemy,  woo  would  care  for  them  better  than  we  could.  As  I  passed 
along  out  of  the  rillage,  I  requested  one  gentleman  who  lived  there  to  look 
after  them,  and  also  a  family  composed  of  a  man  and  wife  vrith  two  daugh- 
ters.   They  all  promised  to  do  what  they  could. 

Our  instruments  we  could  not  take.  There  were  five  of  us  and  two  horsea. 
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and  n^  ton  had  iprained  his  ankle  and  could  tcawely  walk,  so  we  went  on 
towards  Fairfax  CWtpHouse,  and  in  half  an  honr  we  began  to  overtake  the 
rear  regiments,  and  soon  I  saw  Dr.  Woodward's  cheerful  fece  bcwrimed  with 
dirt  Hke  our  own.  I  told  him  how  we  had  left  the  wounded,  l^cre  was  no 
remedy,  said  he.  They  must  be  leR.  We  hurried  on,  and  at  Fairfiw  Court- 
House  overtook  Oen.  McDowell,  to  whom  I  at  once  reported  the  oonditioa 
and  number  of  the  wounded,  and  requested  to  be  ient  back  if  he  thought  it 
best  He  replied  **  You  hare  done  right,  keep  on  to  Washington."  As  I 
was  leaving  the  gate  he  sent  a  messenger  to  call  me  badi,  and  to  ask  me  if 
I  were  walking.  I  replied  that  I  was.  •*  Gen.  M<n3owell  has  here  ten  or 
twelve  ambulances,''  said  he,  •*  for  the  wounded,  which  he  obtained  by  a  dis- 
patch to  Washmgton.  He  wishes  you  to  ride."  From  Fairfax  I  rode  until 
our  ambulance  broke  down,  filled  with  wounded.  The  wounded  were  trans- 
iinrred  to  another  ambulance,  and  I  again  took  to  my  feet,  and  oocasiooally 
to  my  horse.  I  reached  Fort  Runyon,  opposite  Washington,  at  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  here  washed  my  bloody  hands  ana  arms,  for  here  I 
found  the  first  water. 

The  wounded  were  scattered  the  whole  distance  from  CentreviUe  to 
Washington,  not  in  large  nujibers,  but  here  and  there  one  could  be  seen 
walking  by  the  aid  of  one  or  two  associates.  In  reference  to  the  ambulances, 
the  occasion  of  their  absence  from  Centreville  was  simply  that  the  drivers 
became  frightened,  and  to  turn  them  back  would  have  been  impossible.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Oen.  McDowell  to  have  sent  one 
vehicle  back  beyond  Fairfox  at  the  time  I  saw  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  wounds  seen  by  me  were  not  of  a  char- 
acter which  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Perhaps  the  men  most  severely 
wounded  were  left  upon  tfce  field,  or  were  dressed  by  those  noble  surgeons 
who  were  near  them,  and  some  of  whom  lost  their  hves,  while  others  gave 
themselves  up  as  prisoners. 

In  no  case  did  a  wound  seen  by  me  require  the  use  of  a  tourniquet,  al- 
though some  of  the  soldiexs  had  their  limbs  tightly  girded,  so  as  to  have 
akeady  occasioned  great  swelling  and  pain. 

Most  of  the  balls  extracted  were  spherical ;  and  of  those  which  I  removed 
the  minority  were  taken  through  counter  openings,  the  balls  lying  close 
against  the  skin. 

Nearly  all  the  soldiers  that  I  have  seen  since  the  battle,  in  Washmgtoa 
and  Alexandria  are  doing  weU. 

I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  after  I  had  left,  and  when  I  supposed  our 
whole  party  was  in  front  of  me,  Mr.  Nourse,  acting  assistant  apothecary  in 
our  regiment,  went  back  with  three  horses,  and  plying  three  wounded  offi- 
cers upon  them,  sent  them  ofi^  for  which  he  would  accept  no  compensation. 
He  then  walked  the  whole  distance  to  Alexandria.  This,  with  many  other 
signal  instances  of  this  young  man's  courage,  endurance,  and  humanity, 
deserves  an  especial  notice. 

My  own  regiment  having,  under  its  excellent  commander,  CoL  Calvin  £. 
Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  covered  the  retreat  of  most  of  the  forces,  and 
especially  of  Hunt's  Battery,  which  took  up  a  new  position  near  Centreville 
early  in  the  evening,  left  the  ground  at  11  p.m.,  and  returned  in  perfect 
order  to  its  old  encampment  near  Alexandria.  Before  they  left  they  received 
five  successive  volleys  from  the  enemy's  infantry,  but  not  allowinff  their  own 
fire  to  be  drawn,  they  saved  themselves  and  their  battery  from  being  over- 
whehned  and  taken.  I  must  regard  the  coolness  and  dismtion  of  C6L  Pratt 
under  these  circumstances,  as  the  highest  evidence  of  his  capacity  as  a 
military  commander. 

Frank  H.  Hamiltox, 
Surgeon  dlst  Regiment,  N.  Y.  St  Volunteers. 
-i-gSmenoem  MeiUeal  Timet. 
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Fortress  Monroe— fiftatistics  of  Diseases  at  this  Post. 


l^Boron  the  kindness  of  T>r.  Cuyler,  Medical-Director  at  this  post,  who 
has  permitted  me  to  examine  the  official  reports  of  the  several  surgeons  dT 
the  regiments  encamped  near  here,  and  at  Newport  News,  I  am  able  to  give 

5  en  some  statistics  relative  to  their  sanitary  condition,  during  the  month  of 
une,  that  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

There  were  reported  at  this  post  on  the  first  of  July,  about. 9,387  enlisted 
men,  and  511  officers.  Of  this  number  during  the  month  of  June,  4,218 
have  been  under  medical  treatment ;  of  these  246  have  been  sent  to  the 
General  Hospital ;  3,360  have  been  returned  to  duty ;  71  have  been  dis- 
charged from  service ;  23  have  died,  and  there  were  remaining  286  con- 
Talescent,  and  232  still  under  treatment. 

There  were  of  fevers,  11  cases  of  congestive;  8  of  continued;  58  of  in- 
termittent; 20  of  remittent;  and  10  ot  tj^-phoid.  There  were  7  cases  of 
ervsipelas ;  120  of  rubeola ;  and  5  of  varioloid ;  74  of  cholera  morbus ;  85  of 
eohc ;  52  of  constipation ;  2,026  of  acute  diarrhoea ;  155  acute  dysentery ; 
15  cases  of  gastritis ;  2  of  hsmatemesia ;  3  of  acute  hepatisis ;  7  of  paro- 
tisis ;  40  of  tonsillitis ;  88  of  acute  bronchitis ;  55  of  catarrh ;  1*5  of  hceroop- 
tysis;  19  of  lam^gitis  ;  21  of  pneumonia ;  137  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  19  of 
chronic  rheumatism;  91  of  gonorrhoea;  5  of  nephritis;  14  of  orchitis;  58 
fc)-philis,  primary ;  23  syphilis,  consecutive ;  148  of  wounds ;  24  of  contusions ; 
15  of  opthalmia.  The  remaining  cases  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
and  of  but  little  interest  usually.  Of  those  who  died,  2  died  of  phthisis 
paimonalis;  1  was  drowned;  1  from  delirium  tremens;  1  from  typhoid 
fever ;  and  17  from  wounds  received  at  Big  Bethel,  or  accidentally  m  or 
pear  camp. 

J.  W.  Hunt, 
Surgeon  10th  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
— ^^merican  Medical  ATetcs. 


A  New  Alloy  op  Coppeb.-  -A  substance  resemblinfr  gold,  and  known  aa 
**  oreide  of  gold,"  is  extensively  manufactured  in  the  United  States  under  the 
ficeoce  of  the  French  patentees  MM.  Mourier  and  Valiant.  It  is  composed 
of  100  parts  (by  weight)  of  pure  copper,  47  of  rinc,  6  of  common  magnesia, 
3*60  sal  ammoniac,  1*80  quick  lime,  and  9  of  crude  tartar.  The  copper  it 
first  melted  in  a  crucible,  then  the  magnesia  added,  then  the  sal  ammoniac, 
lime,  and  tartar  separately,  and  in  ])owder.  These  are  kept  from  contact 
with  the  air,  and  are  well  stirred  for  about  twenty  minutes,  until  they  are 
incorporated  together.  The  zinc  is  now  added  m  strips,  which  are  thrust 
below  the  scum  formed  on  the  top  of  the  crucible.  The  mass  is  now  stirred, 
the  lid  put  on  the  crucible,  and  its  contents  kept  fbsed  for  about  twenty-five 
nuButet ;  after  which  the  crucible  is  opened,  the  slag  skimmed  carefully  from 
the  surface,  when  the  molten  alloy  is  poured  out  into  ingot  moulds,  if  it  is 
*  required  to  be  rolled,  or  into  iron  moulds  if  designed  for  casting.  When 
designed  for  works  of  art,  however,  it  is  best  to  cut  into  ingot  form  first,  then 
melt  it  a  furnace  and  cast  it.  This  alloy  is  very  ductile,  and  may  be  rolled 
mto  very  thin  lea^  but  it  nearly  as  easily  tarnished  as  common  brass. — 
American  Druggists*  Circidar  and  Chemical  Gazette.  • 
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Bemarks    on    Yellow   Fever. 

BT  A.  P.  HATKE,  M.  D. 

[OONTIKUBD  FROM  VO.   XUIt] 


In  the  July  namber  of  this  Journal  mre  concluded  our  remarks  on  the 
•*  external  or  physical  symptoms"  of  Yellow  Fever.  We  propose  in  the 
present  communication  to  continue  the  subject  by  noticing  some  of  the  most 
prominent  amonj<  the  **  iiUemal  or  remote/'  The  first  of  these  to  whidi  we 
would  direct  attention  is  the  epif^tric  tenderness.  Were  we  called  upon 
to  select  one  symptom  as  more  constant  and  invariable  than  another,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  point  to  this,  not  only  as  the  one  generally  noticed  by 
the  patient  himself,  as  well  as  by  his  medical  adviser,  but  also  as  that  best 
understood  and  most  easy  of  solution.  In  all  of  our  cases,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  we  have  found  on  post-mortem  examination  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  amply  sufficient  to  explain  so  well  marked  a  symptom. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  twofold,  viz.,  softening  icith  inflammbtion  and 
thickening,  and  softening  toUhout  inflammation,  either  with  or  without 
thickening.  In  no  case  have?  we  seen  the  mucous  membrane  indurated. 
With  regard  to  the  precise  seat  in  which  these  changes  occur,  there  has  been 
aome  diversity  of  opinion,  and  we  can  only  give  the  results  of  our  obiterra- 
tion.  In  general,  the  softening  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  uniform,  though  if 
there  be  a  perceptible  difference,  it  is  in  the  great  **  cul  de  sac."  The  m- 
jected  red  appearance,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  always 
greater  in  this  part.  We  regret  that  the  press  of  other  matters  did  not 
permit  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  the  changes  said  to  take  place  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  osophagus.  We  have  much  and  high  testimoDv, 
however,  on  this  point,  and  it  would  seem  both  natural  and  probable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  causes  sufficient  to  produce  such  maik.ed  alterations  in  the 
stomach  would  be  sufficient  also  to  cause  the  same' changes  in  a  continuation 
of  the  same  membrane.  With  this  condition,  then,  of  so  important  a  mem^ 
brane  before  us,  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  exquisite  pain  and 
sensibility  observed  (so  great  at  times  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out  with 
suffering,)  when  pressure  is  made  in  the  epigastric  region.  We  hare  Sotamd 
tt  most  frequently  occurring  on  the  second  or  third  day,  though  it  may  often 
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take  pkce  at  late  as  tbe  fifth  or  siith.  Dr.  Harriion,  of  New  Orteanii 
^eaks  of  it  as  ooenrring  later.  In  violent  and  rapid  cases,  we  have  always 
Dotieed  it  on  the  second  day. 

Gosely  allied  to  this  sensibility  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  doubtless 
dependent  upon  the  same  pathological  causes,  are  the  phenomena  of  nauaa 
snd  vomiHng.  The  latter  especially  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  oo»- 
necting  links  in  the  chain  of  symptoms.  From  our  own  observations,  we 
draw  the  following  conclusions :  In  two-thirds  of  them,  nausea  was  present 
in  the  early  stages,  while  in  the  remaining  third  it  was  absent  In  one-hatf 
there  was  both  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  every  case  in  which  the  latter 
Uxk  place,  the  substance  ejected  was  black*vomit.  In  every  case  also  (with 
bat  one  exception)  in  which  vomiting  occurred,  it  was  repeated  at  longer 
or  diorter  intervals,  and  the  recoveries  after  the  ejection  of  black-vomit  were 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  in  six.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
thst  these  cases  were  of  the  worst  kind,  sudi,  in  fisct,  as  are  usually  met  with 
in  hospital  practice  during  an  epidemic— many  of  them  having  had  no  treat- 
ment until  the  period  of  their  admission.  In  our  out-door  cases,  wheie 
DOTsing  and  attendance  was  given  in  the  commencement,  the  mortality  after 
Uack-vomit  was  not  more  than  one-third.  From  these  facts,  it  would  be 
tafer  to  infer  that  neither  of  these  symptoms  can  properly  be  said  to  be 
slways  present,  and  although  generally  met  with,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
»  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 

Thirst  and  apptttte  will  next  engage  our  attention.  Generally  both  of 
these  are  found  liable  to  considerable  modifications.  In  re8i)ect  to  the  former 
it  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  moderate  in  the  earlier  stages,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity as  the  case  advanced,  and  becoming  often  intense  towards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period  of  calm.  If  the  perspiration  be  profuse,  it  is  usually 
increased  in  proportion,  although  we  have  never  seen  it  as  great  as  spoken 
of  by  some  writers,  who  mention  «ases  in  which  the  patient  expressed  him- 
•elf  as  capable  of  '*  drinking  rivers  of  water."  Cold  water  and  ice  seem  to 
be  mostly  desired,  although  those  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  sphrits 
often  desired  their  usual  stimulus,  and  we  frequently  found  it  decidedly  to 
their  sdvantage  to  permit  its  use,  with  proper  dilution  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  appetite,  on  the  contrary,  (as  in  fact  is  the  ca<^  in  nearly  all 
fevers,)  seemed  from  the  very  commencement  to  be  entirely  destroyed  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  was  often  difficult  to  get  a  patient  to  toke  any  nourish- 
ment at  alL  There  is  one  exception,  however,  which  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  So  urgent  does  the  desire  for  food  become  in  other  cases,  espe- 
cially towards  the  abatement  of  the  fever,  that  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessar)'  to  prevent  a  relapse.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  a  fatal  termina- 
tioD  produced  by  neglect  or  indulgence  in  this  ref^pect. 

A  glance  at  the  physical  s)-mptoms  furnished  by  the  condition  of  the 
ilimentary  canal  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  in  relation  to  this  branch 
of  our  subject  The  bowels  are  rarely  subject  to  diarrhoea  or  other  discharges 
cbring  the  two  first  stages  of  yellow  fever.     "  Cramps  and  colicky  pains'' 
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•ometimet  occur,  but  are  limited  to  a  brief  period  only.  The  striktog  feature 
of  the  disease  in  relation  to  these  organs  presents  itsc^on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  in  the  majority  of  cases,  hut  as  early  as  the  second  in  rapid  cases.  Then 
it  is  that  we  notice  the  ^  darii  watery,  coflee-grounds  stools,"  of  whose  iden- 
tity with  black-Tomit  there  can  be  no  question.  These  stools,  although  not 
a  £stal  symptom,  are  nevertheless  of  a  gravity  sufficient  to  induce  the  utmost 
vigilance,  and  should  never  pass  unnoticed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  we 
have  most  frequently  noticed  them  prtviouM  to  the  Section  d  black-vomit, 
and  we  would  therefore  infer  that  the  fint  effort  of  nature  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  deleterious  matter  by  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  her  efforts  are  suc- 
cessful, for  no  ejection  by  the  act  of  vomiting  occurs.  We  have  found  these 
**  coffee  grounds'*  stools  continue  in  some  cases  for  several  days,  while  in 
others  they  last  only  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  As  soon  as  blade-vomit  has 
once  been  ejected,  they  ap))ear  to  cease,  as  if  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  had  become  suspended,  and  the  stomach,  the  reservoir  in  which 
this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  formed  and  retained,  until  emptied 
by  the  peculiar  spasmodic  act  of  vomiting. 

Having  thus  has'ily  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  phyacal 
signs,  we  pass,  in  conclusion,  to  the  consideration  of  the  anatomical  character 
—or  in  other  words,  true  pathology  of  the  disease,  which  we  propose  to  do 
in  the  next  number  of  this  Journal  As  we  have  already  given  a  published 
account  of  the  post-mortems  of  our  cafses  in  mmute  detail,  a  cursory  and 
humid  glance  will  be  all  that  we  shall  attempt. 

fro  Bl  COKTOCUBO.] 


The    Doctrine   of    PysBmia   and   Embolia« 


[Trandated  from  the  German  for  the  Pacific  Medical  if  Surgical  Joumd.] 

The  doctrine  of  the  purulent  infection  of  the  blood  did  undergo  a  severe 
criticism  by  Virchow.  The  presence  of  pus  in  the  so-called  pyaemia  blood 
cannot  be  proved  positively.  Many  cases  where  investigators  thought  they  saw, 
by  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  pus  corpuscles  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
blood,  were  cases  of  leukspmia  or  poly-leucocythasmia.  Colorless  blood  corp- 
uscles, like  pus  corpuscles,  may  undergo  the  most  varied  modifications — they 
cannot  be  discriminated  from  each  other  specifically.  A  deadly  disease  may 
be  generated  by  the  injection  of  putrid  substances  in  the  blood  (septicaemia  of 
Sedillot)  but  not  the  symptoms  of  pyeemia.  P}'8emia,  can  be  caused  also 
only  in  e^cceplional  cases  by  the  injection  of  real  pus  (pus  serum).  The  so- 
called  pus  in  the  veins,  which  was  looked  upon  as  cause  of  the  pyremla 
ensuing  after  a  purulent  phlebitis,  is  no  pus  at  all,  but  a  detritus  of  fibrin 
and  blood  corpuscles,  firom  the  thrombus  having  fallen  to  pieces.  The  transit 
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of  pw  iMCo  tbe  bfood  cm  leafoely  eter  be  proved,  wHli  iKe  excep^on  of  thote 
nre  CMe%  where  tn  aipiralion  of  it  is  poeslble,  or  where  abeocetet  break 
through  into  the  emty  of  bleod-reteeb ;  end  exactly  in  eaaet  of  this  kfa^ 
DO  pxKmic  symptoms  were  observed.  The  phenomena  biKn^t  together 
under  the  name  pyemia  shoukl  be  divided  into  two  series,  of  which  one  might 
be  explained  more  medianically  (by  embolia),  and  the  other  more  ohemioally 
(by  infection.)  There  exist  cases  of  ftur  spread  suppurations,  in  which,  noC- 
withstanding  the  most  intense  pyemic  typhoid-feiver,  nothing  at  all  is  detected 
in  the  cadaver  to  explain  it.  There  are  cases  of  extensive  purulent  diathesis^ 
in  which  the  post-mortem  shows  a  great  quantity  of  the  so-called  metastases^ 
while  no  pysemio  symptoms  at  all  were  observed  during  life.  Other  cases 
there  are  of  large  suppurations,  in  idiicb  death  followed  after  repeated  chills, 
wfa3e  the  postmortem  shows  no  traces  of  a  more  general  infection.  There 
are  cases,  also,  where  pyemia  is  diagnosticated  during  life,  and  the  post- 
mortem only  shows  embolia.  The  substance  which  causes  infections  after 
it  is  reeorbed  is  probably  of  a  pecuHar  kind,  and  different  from  pus 
eorpuseles,  from  pusseium,  and  firom  common  putrid  substances.  There 
ought  to  be  made  a  distinction,  also,  between  simple  sepdoemia  and 
iehorrhsemia — ^tbe  reception  of  corrupt  fluids  form  paruleat  er  putrescent 
places,  as  they  are  often  caused  by  epidemic  infloenees.  This  ishorrhieaiia 
causes  especially  a  tendency  to  the  generation  of  inflammatory,  diphthericwa, 
erysipelatous  and  purulent  processes  and  metastases. 

True  thrombi  differ,  according  to  Virchow,  firom  mere  blood  coagulap 
tiona,  by  a  more  plainly  laminated  structure,  which  shows  sometimes  neariy 
a  ribbed  structure;  by  a  greater  richness  in  fibrin  and  colorless  blood  corpoo- 
eles.  They  may  grow  by  setting  on  of  new  substances  agamst,  above,  below, 
or  on  both  sides. 

Thrombose  does  not  originate,  as  it  was  believed,  in  a  ceitain  peculiarity 
of  the  blood,  but  the  common  course  is  the  slackening  of  the  bloods  streamt 
and  by  that  the  possibility  that  the  oxygen  of  the  outside  or  already  in  the 
blood  may  take  longer  effect  on  the  blood.  Therefore,  new  formations  of 
thrombi  are  surely  favored  by  rough  surfaces  in  the  inside  of  blood-vessels,  by 
excavations,  by  sinus  of  the  valvules,  and  also  by  inflammation  of  the  blood- 
Tessels ;  as,  also,  trice  verto,  much  oflener  inflammation  of  the  vessel  origi- 
nates  from  the  thrombosis.  Thrombi  undergoes  ^wo  kinds  of  metamor> 
phosis  in  their  organization — ^new  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  or  formatton 
of  detritus  (softening  with  pus  like  or  putrid  melting.)  In  practice  the  fol- 
lowing species  of  thrombi  are  the  most  frequentl}  met  with : 

1.  The  marasmic :  not  only  in  marasmus  senilis  (as  gangrene  senilis),  but 
abo  in  rarious  other  diseases  combined  with  chronic  marasmus,  and,  there- 
Ibre,  with  weakness  in  muscular  power  of  the  heart — as  p.  c  phthisis,  carci- 
noma  in  convalescents  after  grave  surgical  operations,  &c,  wherefore,  to 
the  species  belong  partly  the  so-called  rheumatio  and  metastatic  phlebitiiy 
and  the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens. 

2.  Thombosis  caused  by  compression  (p.  ex«  by  tumors). 
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3w  Thromboiis  eauted  by  dilatationt  (p.  ex.  anewysmt  and  Tarieoie).  * 

4.  Tratunatio  tfarombons,  either  by  partial  woanding  of  the  TeaseFi 
walla  (thromboiis  by  feoesection),  or  by  serering  the  total  con^uityof 
blood-reitde  (by  ampotatioo.) 

6,  Thrombosis  of  the  new-bom  (respectiyely  ftetal  thrombosis),  in  the 
vmbiUoal  yessels,  in  the  ductus  arterioaos,  eren  m  the  umbilicus  and  fhf 
eenta. 

6.  Puerperal  thrombosis  :  a  slighter  degree  of  placental  thrombosis  is  s 
physiological  process  necessary  for  cure  during  the  puerperism,  to  which 
annexes  pathologically  phlebetis  and  lymphangoitis  uterina  puerperalis. 

7.  The  secondar}'  thrombosis,  after  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, frequently  subsequent  to  an  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  wall  bj 
suppuration  and  pus  coming  in  the  vessel 

In  Virchow's  doctrine  of  the  embolia,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  its 
primarily  local,  as  its  secondary  more  remote  consequences,  are  very  vsrioni 
osea.    Such  depends  not  only  upon  the  organ  involved,  but  espectaUy  alio 

1.  Upon  the  siae  of  the  obstructed  vessel  (embotia  of  the  trunk,  the 
bnmohes,  or  the  capiUaiies). 

2.  Upon  the  degree  of  the  completeness  of  the  obstruction ;  becsnseif 
the  blood  may  pass  yet  beside  the  dot,  the  disturbance  is  less,  sometimes 
even  nulL 

5.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  obstructing  body  itself  (its  mechanical  or 
diemioal  properties,  more  or  less  irritating  the  walls,  p.  ex.  sharp  points  of 
audi  a  body,  putrid  melting  of  the  same,  &c.) 

The  disturbances  caused  by  embolia  are  the  following : 

L  Functional  ones.-  1.  Sudden  death  (by  asphyxia,  cerebral  apoplexis, 

rupture  of  the  heart).    2.  Apoplexia.    3.  Acute  mania.     4.  Amaurosis. 

5*  Angina  pectoris  (by  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries).   6.  IKspnoea(by 

embolia  af  the  pulmonary  arteries).    7.  Neurosis  of  the  lower  extremities  (by 

embolia  of  the  corresponding  arteries). 

IL  Anatomical  ones.  - 1.  Necrosis  gangrene,  difluae  or  in  drcumscnbcd 

localities.    2.  Malada.     3.  Extensive  inflaounation.     4.  Hemorriisgic  ia- 

fiu-ctus.    5.  Abscesse% 


MUKICH,  5th  Dec. — Eight  days  ago  tracheotomy  was  performed  in  the  dty 
hospital,  under  the  worst  conditions,  but  with  the  best  success.  Lsryagss/ 
ulcers  (probably  tuberculous  ones)  had  caused  in  a  man  40  yeara  old  alresdy 
several  times  paroxysms  of  suflbcation  and  cyanose  to  such  a  degree  thst 
Professor  Gietl,  in  whose  clinic  the  patient  was  laid,  ordered  preparstiooi 
o  be  made  for  tracheotomy.    At  two  o'clock  A.  M.  cyanose  and  the  soflb 
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cation  became  complete.  The  pulse  was  exhausted,  breathing  has  ceased 
completely,  the  extremities,  as  also  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  body 
were  perfectly  cold,  and  df  a  deep  blue ;  all  reaction  was  gone,  as  you  could 
rub  the  cornea  of  the  eye  with  your  finger  without  producing  any.  Professor 
Nusbaum  was  called  and  perfbrmed  tracheotomy  immediately.  The  patient 
was  laid  up  like  a  cadarer,  and  the  operation  ended  in  the  space  of  one  minute, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  made  on  a  cadaver.  Only  a  little  coagulated 
blood  came  from  the  cut  blood-vessels.  The  canula  was  introduced,  but  no 
breathing  ensued.  A  catheter  cut  off  on  the  end  was  deeply  introduced  in 
the  bronchia,  and  air  pushed  in,  which  was  in  an  instant  pressed  out  again, 
with  the  pressure  on  stomach  and  breast  After  this  artificial  respiration 
was  continued  for  twenty-five  minutes,  it  was  obsisrved  that  the  blue  color  of 
the  face  became  a  little  lighter,  and  at  last  he  breathed  several  times,  but  he 
soon  collapsed,  and  again  the  artificial  respiration  was  tried.  Professor  Nus- 
baum injected  now  through  the  tube  perhaps  half  a  drachm  of  strong  solu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  bronchia,  through  the  catheter ;  and  now  en- 
sued a  strong  reaction,  coughing,  and  deep  drawing  in  of  the  air.  In  this 
manner  the  way  was  broken — the  breathing  t)ecame  regular,  the  pulse  again  - 
sensible  to  to  the  touch,  the  wound  began  to  bleed,  the  extremities  became 
warm,  and  soon  the  cyanosis  disappeared..  Some  white  gauxe  was  laid  before 
the  oanula  and  on  the  sides  of  it  round  the  neck ;  sponges  were  well  soaked 
in  hot  water  and  squeezed  out,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  air.  The 
patient,  who  regained  consciousness  in  a  short  dme,  was  allowed  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  recovery  took  place  gradually. — Bavaritui  hUeUigtnctr, 


CWtor's  m\t. 


Hbalth  of  San  FRANCiaco.—During  the  month  of  Aug\ist  the  weather 
was  very  mild,  some  days  very  warm,  the  thermometer  marking  80  degrees 
in  the  shade  for  a  few  moments  in  the  day.  There  was  no  day  without  the 
usually  refreshing  and  sometimes  cold  wind  firom  the  ocean  during  the  after- 
noon. Only  one  case  reported  of  death  by  diphtheria  during  the  month. 
There  are  some  half  a  dozen  encampments  of  volunteer  soldiers  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  —generally  in  a  good  sanitary  condition*  We  hear  of  no 
deaths  among  the  volunteers  during  the  month.  The  Medical-Director, 
Surgeon  McCormick,  causes  the  volunteers  to  be  attended  daily  by  capable 
physicians  from  the  moment  they  go  into  camp  until  commissioned  Sur- 
eons  and  Assistant-Surgeons  are  assigned  to  the  various  regiments  and 
battallions.  They  are  immediately  supplied  with  medicines  and  hospital 
stores.    The  volunteer  department,  at  least  the  medical  department,  works 
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with  the  promptneM  and  rtgularity  of  regultr  eBcampmeDts  and  mflitarj 
potts.  The  recruits  look  healthy,  well  fed,  well  clad,  and  contented.  Order 
and  difcipline  so  essential  to  the  health  of  the  ^dier,  seems  to  be  main- 
tained from  the  start,  by  a  kind  of  intuition  and  intelligent  mutual  consent 

The  total  mortality  in  the  city  for  the  month  of  August  was  164,  being  an 
inerease  of  39  over  the  month  of  July.  Of  this  bumber,  1 10  were  Protestant, 
37  Catholic,  15  Pagan  (Chinese),  and  2  Hebrews.  Of  these  numbecs  50 
weie  under  three  years  of  age.  Of  the  37  Caetholic,  15  were  under  thiee 
yvars.  Of  the  125  othos,  85  were  imder  three  years.  Of  the  164  deathly 
54  were  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40.  There  were  26  cases  of  «*  consnnp- 
tkm.*    Still-bom,  3.    No  q>ideinic  or  endemic 
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164. 


The  Medical  Board  for  examining  candidates  for  Surgeons  and  . 
Surgeons,  now  in  session  in  this  city,  consists  of  Surgeon  Chas.  McConnick, 
Medical  Director,  President  of  the  Board ;  Surgeon  K.  H.  Cooledge  and 
Assistant-Surgeon  Jno.  J.  Milhau.  Quite  a  number  of  candidates  hate 
already  presented  themselves. 


Surgeons  of  Califobnia  Voi^unteers. — Dr.  Reid,  of  Stockton,  and  Dn. 
Williamson  and  McNulty  of  this  city,  have  been  accepted  and  assigned  to 
duty  as  Surgeons.  The  tota!  pay— that  is,  pay  proper  and  commutations- 
amounts  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  month,  a  dollar  more  or  less.  Tbeie 
gentlemen  are  certidnly  deserving  of  some  credit  for  patriotism.  We  very 
much  desired  to  enter  the  army  in  the  same  capacity,  but  upon  mature  re- 
flection we  found  that  we  could  not  possibly  afibrd  it.  It  is  pasang  strange 
that  the  pay  of  an  army  surgeon  is  not  permitted  to  approiimate  that  of 
civil  surgeons  and  physicians  of  similar  professional  ranL  Dr.  Toland,  of 
this  city,  enjoys  an  income  from  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  pro- 
bably of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars ;  others  reach  fh>m  four  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  A  gentleman  with  a  fkmily  of  one  or  two  children 
only  must  either  have  an  income  firom  other  sources,  or  must  husband  the 
pay  of  an  army  surgeon  with  great  economy,  to  support  himself  in  the  field 
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and  hit  funfly  at  home,  on  the  salary  allowed  by  the  GovenimeDt  The 
salary  of  the  officers  in  the  army  is  too  small,  but  it  is  ruinously  so  in  the 
instance  of  army  surgeons.  PromotiQn  from  grade,  to  ^ade  and  increase  of 
pay  are  imperatlTely  needed  in  themed^  department  of  the  army  especi- 
ally. 


▲  batraots. 


To  LiQATE  THB  SuFBBFiciiai  Arch. — (Arcus  Sublimis.)  IGwu  des  HtqLt 
July  16,  1861.]  Place  the  thumb  in  the  condftion  of  the  greatest  possible 
abduction,  then  trace  a  line  along  the  prolongation  of  its  ulnar  border  acrosa 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  front  of  the  first  line  and  parallel  to  it,  and  one 
centimetre  nearer  the  fingers,  trace  a  second  line^that  is,  to  be  more  exacts 
let  the  second  line  lie  between  the  first  and  middle  cutaneous  crease  of  the 
pafan ;  this  second  line  lies  exactly  over  the  arcus  sublimis.  If  we  incise  the 
akin  and  palmar  aponeurotic  fibres,  the  artery  will  appear  lying  upon  a  fatty 
stratum  which  separates  it  from  the  tendons  and  nerves.  We  need  have  no 
apprdiension  of  wounding  these  organs.  All  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
superficial  palmar  arcfawlueh  haa  an  extent  of  three  centimetres  may  be 
exposed  by  this  incision. 


Medvllabt  Cancer  is  transmissible  from  annnai  to  man«  A  womaiH 
aged  23,  in  Bas  Rhin,  took  care  of  an  ox  that  had  a  medullary  tumor  behind 
the  shoulder-blade.  She  washed  the  tumor  daily  while  it  was  discharging  a 
watery  substance  fr)om  a  puncture.  She  had  an  abrasion  on  one  of  her 
fingers ;  this  became  Uie  seat  of  a  medullary  cancer,  which  was  eventually 
removed  with  the  knife  and  Vienna  paste,  and  cured  after  the  poor  woman 
had  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain.    (Case  reported  in  Gaztitt  Medical,) 


ViCHT. — The  waters  of  this  renowned  resort  have  acquired  new  virtues 
snice  the  visitation  of  the  Emperor.  Vast  numbers  seek  remedial  aid  at 
Vichy. 

foDiNE. — Ovarian  Dropet. — ^M.  Legrand  reports  to  the  Society  of  Medi- 
cine the  death  of  a  woman,  aged  56,  from  one  injection  of  iodine  into  an 
ovariaB  cyst,  which  had  been  emptied  by  the  trocar. 

Mortalitt  in  Russia.  In  the  285,064  communes  and  boroughs  of  the 
Russian  empire  there  are  hardly  1,000  physicians  to  attend  the  sick.  This 
statistical  fact  assists  in  explaining  why  the  mortality  is  much  greater  in 
that  country  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thus,  in  Russia,  there  is  one  death 
to  27  or  28  persons  amoally,  whilst  in  England  the  ratio  is  1  to  45,  and  ia 
France  1  to  42. 
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Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  Edited  by  Julias  F.  Miner, 
M.  Dm  Surgeon  to  Buffalo  General  Hospital  Buffalo :  Joeeph  Warren 
and  Co.    1861. 


We  are  f;lad  to  see  this  new  medical  journal  firom  the  city  of  Buffalo.  When 
we  were  m  that  dty  last  April,  and  saw  its  evidences  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, we  were  surprised  it  had  not  yet  re-established  a  medical  joumaL 
We  welcome  this  one,  and  hare  no  doubt  it  will  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
fession. Its  terms  are  only  (la  year,  in  advance,  and  eadi  number  contains 
thirty-two  pages  of  selected  and  original  matter. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery.    By  Frank  Haatiitfs 

Hamilton,  M.  D.,  late  Suiveon  Thirty-third  Kegiment,  Fourth  Brigade, 

Fourth  Division,  New  York  Sute  Artillery,  &c,  &c.    New  York : 

Bailliere  Brothers,  440  Broadway.    1861. 

This  is  a  neat  royal  octavo  of  234  pages,  and  is  beyond  doubt  worth  much 

more  than  its  cost  to  the  inexperien<^  surgeon. 

Some  men  write  too  much,  and  some  too  little.  Surgeon  Hamilton 
(Surgeon  to  the  88d  New  York  Volunteers,)  has  done  both.  He  ought  not 
to  have  publiahed  this  book  in  its  present  shape,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
reputation.  The  author  of  **  Fractures  and  Dislocations''  could  have  done 
much  better.  Everything  he  has  said  in  these  234  pages  he  could  have  said 
in  100  duodecimo  pages,  and  thus  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  work.  It 
was  quite  unneoeasary  that  Dr.  H.  should  quote  authority  to  prove  the  oor^ 
rectness  of  his  opinions — ^his  own  opinion  is  as  good,  at  least  tor  the  occasion, 
as  that  of  any  gentleman  he  quotes.  While  we  admire  his  modesty,  we 
regret  that  his  book  is  encumoered  with  its  exhibition,  simpler  because  it 
greatly  impairs  the  utility  of  the  work.  This  book  is  either  twice  too  laige 
or  three  times  too  small  It  is  neither  Athenian  nor  Spartan.  It  has  the 
grace  of  the  former  without  its  copiousness,  and  the  directness  of  the  latter 
without  its  conciseness.  Still,  we  repeat,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  work,  it 
is  invaluable  to  the  field-surgeon. 

For  sale  by  B.  B.  Thayer,  Chemist,  &c,  Montgomery-street. 


Communications  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  for  the 
Year  1861.  Published  by  the  Society.  Committee  of  Publication : 
Oeor^  L.  Collins,  M.  D.,  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.,  Charles  W.  Parsons,  M.D. 
Providence  :  Cook  &  Danielson. «  1861. 

Contents  : — Address  on  the  Relation  yf  the  Young  Physician  to  the 
Profession  and  the  Public. — Dy  O.  H.  Stickney,  M.  D.  Letter  on  some 
points  of  Military  Surgery. — ^By  Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Chlorate  of  Potassa 
m  Phaffadenic  Ulceration. — ^By  W.  Owen  Brown,  M.  D.  Case  of  Tubercle 
of  the  Lungs,  resulting  in  Pneumothorax  and  Death. — ^By  Thomas  K.  New- 
hall,  M.  D.  Case  of  Interrupted  and  Renewed  Lactation.  By  J.  H.  £ld- 
redge,  M.  D.  Address  on  the  Epizooty  lately  prevalent  amon^  Swine. — By 
£.  M.  Snow,  M.  D. ;  with  the  result  of  post-mortem  examinations. — ^By  U. 
L,  Collins,  M.  D.  Obituary  Record.  Second  Part — ^Proceedings  of  the 
Semi-Annual  Meeting,  December  19,  1860.  Proceedings  oi  the  Annual 
Meeting,  June  19, 1861.  Treasurer's  Report  for  1861.  Officers  for  1861. 
Fiske  Fund  Prize  EsMtys. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
8u  the  annejnd  Later  o/tkt  lait  John  W.  Francis. 


SUMMARY   OP   MEDICAL  SGIENGBS, 

00MPBI8DCO  THE  ESSENTIALLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

3raUhmtiU*$  Bdntpeti,  Bmiking'$  Abstrad,  The  Idnukm,  DMin,  Edin^ 

hvrgk  Medical  JowmaU.    French,  Germam,  and  oihet  ConiimenUd 

Jllkdical  PeriodicaUf  cammeneu^  with  I860. 

The  whole  in  at  coDoiae  a  fonn  as  may  be  oooaisteoi  with  their  nepeotivt 
nrariu  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession— the  cobsam  of  mbucal 
UTERATUXB.  In  addiUon  to  suoh  resuine  will  be  embodied  ooHtiflratioBS  from 
sniinent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite^s  Retruspeet^ 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annnally.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
900  octaro  pages  of  closely  printed  matter— unifbrm  with  **  The  Epitome  ** 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  contenience  of  binding  under  the 
respectiYe  headings  of— 

Praciical  Medicine^  Sun^ery,  Midwifery  Chmmtity  and  ToadcoUgy^  and 
Mderia  Mediea. 

To  W.  S.  Weli^,  M.  D. — ^Dear  Sir  :  You  hate  success&Uy  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  **  Euitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  rast  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  **  Seriel,''  under  the  title  of 
**  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,**  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
*  Bpitome,**  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learoed  and  the  liberal,  the 
soholastio  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  (^^rtunity  to  justify  your 
■lost  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigatioo  of  Uie 
world  at  lar^  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indiflference,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— ^rour  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  yon 
will  economise  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  meet  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  MJ).,  ULD. 
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Sricrtions. 


Medicine    Among    the    Mormons    and    the    Indians    of 
North    America. 


It  may  be  remembered  tbat  in  the  Autumn  of  1858,  the  United  Sta*es  sent 
a  military  expedition  to  Utah,  against  the  Mormons.  The  Reports*  of  the 
Surgeons  who  accompanied  the  expedition  and  saw  something  of  Mormon 
Hfe,  are  of  great  value,  as  showing  tne  eflTects  which  complete  isolation  and 
gross  religion,  whose  verj'  essence  is  Polygamy,  have  produced  on  the 
physical  stamina  and  mental  health  of  that  saintly  community. 

Among  the  males,  sexual  debility,  ^ith  its  concomitant  evils,  is  stated  to 
be  the  moet  common  result  of  this  premature  stimulation  of  the  sexual  pas- 
MOD,  and  the  facilities  of  gratifying  it.  Among  the  women  these  same  causes 
show  their  pernicious  effects,  not  in  diminution  of  generative  power,  but  in 
physical  deterioration  of  the  offspring.  The  women  are  even  remarkable  for 
their  fecundity,  but  their  children  are  ill-nourished  and  cathetic,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  dj-ing  in  infancy,  and  those,  who  do  live  to  maturity,  looking 
feeble,  sickly,  stunted,  and  (the  males)  emasculate.  Mormonism  appears  to 
have  made  its  impress  on  the  countenance  in  a  remarkable  manner.  "There 
18  an  expression  of  countenance,"  says  one  of  the  Surgeons,  "  and  a  style  of 
feature  which  may  be  called  the  Mormon  expression  and  style — an  expres- 
sion compounded  of  sensuality,  cunning,  suspicion,  and  smirking  self-conceit 
The  yellow,  sunken,  cadaverous  visage  j  the  ^eenish-colored  eyes  j  the  thick 
protuberant  lips;  the  low  forehead;  the  hght,  yellowish  hair;  the  lank, 
angular  person,  constitute  an  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race, 
the  production  of  polygamy,  as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  older 
men  and  women  present  all  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  nationalities  to 
which  they  belong ;  but  these  peculiarities  are  not  propagated  and  continued 
in  the  new  race ;  they  are  lost  in  the  prevailing  Mormon  type." 

The  Mormon  faith  inculcates  that  diseases  can  be  cured  only  by  miracu- 
lous interposition ;  consequently,  the  secular  professors  of  the  healing  art  are 

•  **  Statistical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Unitad  States  Army, 
from  ia36  to  I860."    Washington. 
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not  much  patronised.  «  The  Chureh  authorities  are  exceedingly  jeabui  at 
an  attempt  to  cure  by  ordinary  therapeutics,  and  denounce  mm  the  pulpit 
any  invasion  of  their  special  prorince.  Though  thejr  claim  for  the  'aying  on 
of  hands  wonderful  efficacy,  the  number  of  deformities — the  result  of  mal- 
practice, to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  populous  towns — rather  indicates  a  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  carnal  means.    The  art  of  surgery  is  at  a  low  ebb." 

The  only  disease  pecuUar  to  the  Utah  Territory  is  what  is  called  in  the 
reports  "  Mountain  Fever."  The  minute  descriptions  given  of  this  disease 
leave  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  periodical 
fever,  modified  by  elevation  and  other  hygienic  conditions.  The  persons 
who  most  suffer  from  it  are  the  trappers  and  Indians  when  following  the 
rivers  to  their  mountain  sources  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  beaver.  With 
this  exception,  no  diseases  of  a  severe  character  prevail  in  the  Territory,  the 
climate  of  which  is  unrivalled  for  healthiness.  In  the  different  reports  much 
uncertainty  is  expressed  whether  this  "  mountain "  fever  owns  the  same 
cause  as  ordinary  intermittent  fevers ;  but  when  we  read  the  topographical 
descriptions  of  the  localities  where  it  prevails  and  the  seasons  to  which  its 
prevalence  appears  to  be  restricted,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  both 
kinds  are  attributable  to  the  same,  and  to  no  other,  efficient  cause,  riz. : 
marshy  ground  in  the  procers  of  drying  under  the  influence'  of  solar  heat 

The  reports  of  the  Army  Surgeons,  located  at  the  various  military  potts 
in  Utah,  state  that  the  climate  of  that  country  exercises  singularly  beneficial 
effect  upon  phthisis.'  They  were  stationed  in  that  territory  ftom  the  autumn 
oi  1857  to  the  spring  of  1859,  a  sojoiun  long  enougli  to 'render  their  obsei^ 
vations,  both  on  this  and  on  other  matters,  worthy  of  our  credit. 

The  Utah  Territory  has  an  average  elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  huls,  with  intervening  broad  table  lands, 
valleys  and  streams.  What  renders  its  climate  remarkable  is  its  tquMitj 
and  dryness.  Although  strong  south-westerly  winds  are  almost  constantly 
prevalent,  and  the  range  of  ftemperature  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  consider- 
able (from  about  90^  in  sumnier  to  about  20o  in  winter),  suaden  vicissitwUs 
of  temperature  Mce  very  rare ;  the  summers  being  regularly  hot  and  the 
winters  regularly  cold.  The  absence  of  moisture  is  indicated  by  the  hygro- 
meter and  by  the  freedom  of  arms  and  surgical  instruments  from  the  slightest 
traces  of  rust  The  great  drynfess  is  stated  to  render  the  extreme  cold  much 
less  appreciable  to  the  senses,  so  that  a  smaller  amount  of  clothing  is  neces- 
sary than  in  latitudes  wahner  but  moist  Such  being  the  liature  of  the 
climate,  the  reports  show  that  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of 'phthisis  are 
much  less  at  the  Utah  station  than  at  any  other  military  district  in  North 
America.  In  1858,  out  of  5,842  men  stationed  in  Utah,  only 'eight  cases  of 
phthisis  occurred,  and  only  one  of  these  proved  fatal.  The  freedom  from 
pulmonary  complaints  of  all  kinds  in  this  countrVy  is  equally  remaikable. 
That  this  comparative  immunity  from  phthisis,  and  lung  disease  generally,  is 
due  rather  to  peculiarity  of  climate  than  mode  of  life,  seems  clear  from  the 
fact  that  those,  on  whom  the  observations  have  been  made,  are  soldiers—a 
class  of  men  whose  habits  are  much  thesame  evervwhere.  So  notorious  is 
the  healthiness  of  these  high  regions  of  the  far  West,  that  the  subjects  of 
hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition  to  phthisis  or  scrofrita,  as  well  as  other 
invalids,  have  for  some  time  past  been  largely  migrating  to  them,  as  being 
the  climate  of  all  others  in  North  America  the  most  suitable  for  their 
maladies.  The  journey  across  the  plains  fr^m  the  Atlantic  States  is  not 
now  nearly  so  formidal^le  an  enterprise,  as  it  was  a  few  years  back.  Along 
the  great  roads  constituting  the  overland  route  to  California,  the  journey  to 
the  West  can  now  be  accomplished  without  danger  or  delay.  So  much  for 
Utah,  its  inhabitants,  diseases  and  climate.  We  will  now  turn  to  some  of 
the  adjacent  Indian  tribes  of  North  America,  concerning  which  we  find 
several  interesting  details  in  the  reports  before  us. 
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Intemperance  and  disease,  especially  syphilis,  scrofula,  phthisis,  small-pox, 
dkolera  and  ferer — conpled  with  the  evils  incident  to  a  state  of  almost  per- 
petual warOEure — are  said  to  be  slowly  exterminating  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  North  America.  Another  influence,  tending  in  the  same  direction,  is  the 
steady  advance  of  civilization,  the  restraints  of  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  these  children  of  the  forest.  As  the  Indians  will 
not  blend  with  civilization,  they  must  recede  and  dwindle  away  before  its 
onward  progress.  The  Indian,  when  his  natural  habits  are  interfered  with, 
''feels  Imnself  a  prisoner  and  deprived  of  his  dearest  rights;  his  spirit  is 
broken,  and  with  tne  change  of  diet  and  wearing  apparel,  and  bein^  deprived 
in  great  measure  of  his  natural  exercise,  disease  takes  hold  of  hun  and  he 
sinks  under  it.  As  a  general  thing,  deprive  an  Indian  of  his  accustomed 
exercise  and  give  him  plenty  of  beef  and  nour,  he  gets  dysentery ;  and  when 
he  changes  his  wearing  appyrel,  lading  aside  the  open  blanket  and  putting 
on  the  white  man's  tight  coat,  and  lies  down  to  sleep,  his  lungs  take  on  dis- 
ease, and  soon  become  full  of  tubercles.''  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Surgeons  who  have  Hved  among  them  and  closely  watched  theiri 
ways. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  said  to  have  no  regular  physicians  among  them; 
The  "  Medicine  man  "  is  a  sort  of  half  priest,  half  doctor,  who  possesses 
mysterious  remedies  and  is  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  Among  many 
of  the  tribes,  especially  those  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  there  are  8warm»> 
of  traveling  charlatans  and  heartless  ouacks,  who  ply  their  trade  with  success 
proportioned  to  the  unbounded  credulity  of  the  buyers  of  their  vile  nostrums, 
rhthiidcal  patients  are  generally  left  to  their  fate.  Phthisis  is  one  of  their 
commonest  diseases,  and  as  it  is  reg^arded  by  the  majority  of  the  Indians  as 
communicable  by  contagion,  especially  among  the  family  of  the  afflicted 
individual,  the  poor  sufferer  has  to  drag  out  the  most  miserable  solitary 
existence,  till  death  relieves  his  suflerings.  Barring  the  use  of  a  4ew  inert 
remedies  of  a  domestic  nature,  diseases  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  left  to  run 
ita  course.  Some  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt  methods  of  treatment 
altogether  the  reverse  of  the  expectant  The  New  Mexican  Indians,  for 
instance,  suffer  much  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  fh)m  intermittent  fever  ;: 
and  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  this  disease,  large  numbers  of  them 
assemble  once  a  year  (in  the  spring),  and  for  the  space  of  three  days  swallow 
frequent  draughts  of  the  infusion  en  some  powerful  herb,  which  causes  violent' 
vomiting  and  purging.  This  is  called  a  '*  Medicine  Feast,"  and  is  supposed 
to  cure  the  fever  where  it  already  exists,  and  to  fortify  the  system  against  it» 
attack  during  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn.  Whether  as  a  curative  or 
aa  a  prophylactic  measure  it  is  attended  with  any  success,  is  not  stated. 

The  New  Mexican  Indians  have  another  annual  gathering,  a  ''feast"  of 
a  more  truly  festive  description  than  the  one  just  mentioned..  It  takes  place 
in  the  winter,  on  the  mountains,  when  they  "  distil  a  nasty,  fllthy  kind  of 
liquor  from  com,  which  is  known  among  them  as  tmnng,  of  which  they  are 
passionatel)  fond,  and  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  get  gloriously  drunk, 
whenever  a  little  com  can  be  procured  to  make  it  from.  Their  mode  of  dis- 
tillation is  as  novel  as  it  is  simple.  The  com,  procured  by  stealth,  or  as  a 
'forced  loan,'  is  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  placed  between  the 
scanty  folds  of  the  family  couch  to  ferment*  beneath  the  bodies  of  the  lusty 
warriors,  whose  slumbers  are  soothed  by  bright  dreams  of  '  the  good  time 
coming,'  when  all  shall  be  assembled  at  the  festive  wig^Fam  to  partake  of  the 
intoxicaling  pleasures  of  this  unpretending  beverage.  The  malt  is  now 
coarsely  ground,  a  certain  amount  of  water  added  to  it,  then  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  used  without  straining  or  any  other  process.    The  better  to  enjoy 

*  The  writer  evidently  means  " to  germifate.'^ 
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*  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  <^  soul/  these  votaries  of  Bacchus  prepare 
themselves  by  a  solemn  fast  of  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festal  joys,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoj-ing  the  most  profound  spiritual 
impressions — in  other  words — they  get  'right  royally  drunk/  on  empty 
stomachs.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the  mild  character  of  the 
beverage  would  fail  *  to  make  the  drunk  come.'  ** 

The  Oregon  and  many  other  Indians  have  one  chief  remedy  for  all  inter- 
nal diseases.  Tnis  consists  of  a  hot  vapor-bath  followed  immediately  by  a 
plunge  into  a  cold  stream.  Such  is  their  mode  of  treating  small-pox,  for 
instance ;  the  result  in  almost  every  case  is  stated  to  be  fatal. 

The  Xorth  Califomian  Indians  treat  disease  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  resort  neither 
to  the  animal,  nor  the  vegetable,  nor  the  mineral  world  for  a  cure.  "  Their 
philosophy  of  disease  is  based  upon  the  idea  th^  an  evil  spirit  of  some  dead 
Indian  steals  into  the  body  and  locates  itself,  and  wherever  the  pain  may  be, 
there  the  spirit  is.  Their* system  of  therapeutics  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
their  notions  of  pathology.  Their  doctors  are  always  females,  and  none  arc 
called  to  practice  except  those  who  are  commissioned  as  it  were  by  nature. 
When  a  young  squaw  chances  to  have  a  slight  periodical  haemorrhage  from 
the  mouth  or  any  other  part  than  the  natural  channel — in  other  words,  if 
she  should  have  vicarious  menstruation, — she  is  the  one  who  for  ever  after  is 
destined  to  heal  the  sick,  llie  young  squaw  is  not  at  all  covetous  of  her 
calling ;  she  dreads  her  profession,  for  on  her  failure  to  effect  a  cure,  she 
loses  her  life.  Her  art  of  medication  consists  in  working  herself  up  into  a 
mesmeric  or  hysterical  condition,  and  then  making  gentle  passes  over  the 
part  diseased,  and  lastly  plunging  her  fists  into  the  muscles  of  her  prostrate 
patient,  as  if  she  were  really  determined  to  tear  out  and  expel  the  dead 
Indian's  cniI  spirit  in  good  earnest  Then,,  again,  the  doctress  throws  her- 
self into  «  gladiatorial  position,  being  surrounded  by  a   dozen   or   more 

*  bucks,*  who  assist  in  the  performance  by  chanting  and  howling  like  so  many 
demons  j  and  then  she  throws  herself  with  her  whole  weight  on  her  subject, 
clinching  the  part  diseased,  and  if  she  is  lucky  she  drags  out  the  evil  spirit 

.  (with  a  portion  of  the  patient's  skin,)  and  dashes  it  into  a  vessel  of  water 
ready  for  that  purpose.  If  the  patient  is  satisfied  that  he  is  relieved  of  the 
dead'  Indian's  spirit  and  the  pain,  all  is  right ;  but  if  the  pain  chances  to 
return,  the  poor  squaw  loses  her  head  under  the  tomahawk." 

The  climate  of  California  would  appear  to  be  singularly  healthy  and  invig- 
orating. In  one  of  the  Medical  Reports  for  that  countr)',  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  notorious  fact,  that  when  females  from  the  Atlantic,  or  from  the  inland 
States,  go*  to  live  in  California,  their  uterine  functions  assume  a  greatly 
increased  activity;  that  menstruation  becomes  much  more  copious ;*that 
those  who  have  been  barren  for  years,  and  those  who  have  never  been  preg- 
nant at  all,  after  a  short  residence  in  their  new  climate,  are  almost  certain  to 
become  "joj-ful  mothers  of  children."  The  venereal  propensities  of  the 
other  sex  are*said  to  derive  a  fresh  impulse  under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  is  further  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  fecundity  of  cows,  sheej)  and 
pigs,  greatly  increases,  if  they  are  brought  from  the  plains  of  the  interior  to 
the  Californian  coast.  We  should  receive  such  a  statement  with  great  dis- 
trust, were  it  not  made  in  such  an  unhesitating  and  unqualified  manner  by  a 
medical  gentleman  in  the  United  States  Army,  whose  residence  in  the 
countr\'  must  have  gif  en  him  abundant  opportunities  for  investigating  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

Child-bearing  among  the  Indians  is  stated  to  present  the  same  delays 
and  accidents  as  among  the  civilised  inhabitants.  In  tedious  labor  pressure 
is  made  on  the  abdomen  with  the  hand,  and,  if  this  does  not  expeaite  mat- 
ters, a  hoop  is  placed  round  the  waist,  and  forced  downwards.  Hence  we 
are  not  surprised  to  htfar  that  prolapsus  uteri  is  so  common  among  them. 
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Syphilis  18  exceedingly  rife  among  the  Indian  tribes,  but  more  so  in  the 
8oa  hem  than  the  northern  par.s  of  the  continent.  Two  reasons  are 
assigned  for  this  in  the  report:  1.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj*  up  to  the  present  time,  Uie  Spaniards  have  been  mixed  up  with  the 
abori^nes,  and  have  freely  sown  the  seeds  of  the  disease  among  them.  2. 
The  Spaniards  seldom  visit  the  northern  parts,  and  ii  they  do,  the  colder 
and  purer  climate  renders  the  virus  less  infectious  and  more  likely  to  give 
waj^  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes.  The  northern  rnd  central  tnbes 
believe  the  disease  to  have  been  disseminated  among  thea:  by  the  Hudson 
Lay  traders ;  not  under  the  natural  impulses  of  sexual  passionj  but  with  the 
*•  pale-faced,''  cold-blooded  design  of  undermining  their  strength  and  thinning 
their  numbers.  Scoundrels  as  many  of  these  traders  undoubtedly  were,  one 
is  loth  to  innpute  to  them  such  villainy  as  this. 

So  terrible  have  beeir  the  ravages  of  syphilis,  that  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  have  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt  peual  measures,  which  are  found 
greatly  to  check  the  8])read  of  that  disease.  Any  member  of  their  tribes, 
who  is  known  to  have  contracted  the  disorder,  is  either  tomahawked  forthwith, 
or,  like  the  leper  of  old,  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  his  cleauer  fellow- 
meu,  and  abandoned  generally  to  die  of  starvation.  Dread  of  a  punishment, 
so  certain  and  so  terrible,  makes  them  cautious  about  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chances  of  infection. 

The  following  novel  mode  of  treating  retention  of  urine,  is  related  in  one 
of  the  reports: — In  1857  an  unfortunate  half-bred  Frenchman  applied  to 
the  Surgeon  at  Fort  liandall,  in  Nebraska,  for  the  relief  of  stricture  of  his 
urethra,  which  had  been  caused  by  gonorrhiea  couiracted  twelve  months 
\^reviously.    He  had  suffered  several  bad  attacks  of  retention,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  skill  of  an  Indian  doctor, 
whoHc  mode  of  treatment,  whatevei^  may  be  said  against  it,  possessed,  at 
least,  the  triple  merit  of  novelty,  simplicity  and  success.     The  doctor  applied 
his  lips  to  his  patient's  penis,  and  by  repeated  vigorous  efforts  at  suction, 
drawing  off  a  oon-houcht  at  a  time,  managed  at  last  completely  to  reUeve 
the  enormously  distended  bladder.    It  had  been  previously  stipulated  that 
the  poor  Frenchman,  as  a  consideration  for  the  service  performed,  was  to 
p^e  the  doctor  his  only  horse.     We  have  heard  of  the  Hindoo  surgeons 
using  suction  for  extracting  a  cataract  ofler  incising  the  cornea ;  but  the 
above  application  of  nature's  suction-pump  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
struck,  us  as  an  idea  truly  origmal,  though  we   have  since  seen,  in  an  old 
number  of  the  GtidUman^s  Magazine^  that  an  English  surgeon  performed 
the  same  office  for  Ferdinando,  one  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.     We  place  the  hint  at  the  disposal  of  the  profession.    The  ingen- 
uity of  some  enterprising    surgical  mechanist   may,   perhaps,  tuni   it  to 
account  and  reproduce  it  in  some  more  palatable  form,  such  as  the  exhausted 
glass  air-chamuer  used  by   Sir  Philip  Crampton,  to  remove  fragments  of 
broken  calcuU  wi.h  Aiscid  mucus  from  the  bladder  after  Uthotritv,  or  the 
powerful  svTinge  we  have  ourselves  used  for  the  same  purpose. — London 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 


Society  of  Arts  -•This  influential  society,  at  its  recent  annual  meeting, 
awardeil  its  siver  medal  to  the  followuig  gentlemen  : — Dr.  Edward  Smitii, 
for  two  papers  "On  Alcohols  and  Teas;"  Mr.  A.  K.  Isbes.er,  for  a  paper 
•*  On  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories  ;*'  Mr.  Alexander  Kedgrave,  for  a  paper 
•*0n  Textile  Manufactures;"  Dr.  Milligan,  for  a  paper  ♦*  On  Tasmania;*' 
Mr.  Charles  ledger,  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Alpaca  into  Australia;  Mr. 
F.  J  ouber  ,  for  a  New  Process  m  Photography.— *Lon(/on  Medical  Times. 
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A  Curiosity  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


Some  time  ago  the  Percy  Sodety  published  a  short  satirical  poem  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  St  Peter's  Oollege,  Cambridge.  In  style  and 
language,  it  will  be  found,  generally  speaking,  to  re&emble  the  old  English 
of  Piers  Ploughman's  Creed  and  Vision,  and  the  date  from  internal  eridenee 
must  be  about  the  year  1320.  It  is,  ^therefore,  one  of  the  very  earliest 
compositions  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language.  *  The  versification  is  in 
rhyme,  with  occasional  examples  of  alliteration,  and  the  author  does  not,  as 
was  the  habit  of  his  immediate  predecessors  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  language, 
confine  his  censures  to  any  mere  abstractions,^  such  as  pride,  avarice,  and 
simony,  but  proceeds  to  a  direct  attack' on  all 'states  and  conditions  of  men^ 
the  Pope,  clergy  of  all  degrees,  physicians,  knights,  barons,  squires,  ministers 
of  State,  advocates,  attorneys  and  merchants.  The  poem  is  one  volume  of 
unmitigated  invective,  and  all  classes  are  denounced  as  finding  their  chief 
pleasure  in  victimizing  the  poor.  There  was  much  reason  for  these  com- 
plaints, and  probably  writing  of  this  kind  was  the  only  corrective  which  that 
age  could  have  appreciated.  No  doubt  this  and  such  like  ]X)ems  had  great 
influence  in  predisposing  the  populace  for  the  Lollard  doctrines,  as  well  as 
in  urging  them  to  Jack  Cade  excesses.  We  offer  that  short  portion  vhich 
relates  to  the  Medical  Profession,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  which  our  readers 
would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  see  in  a  publication  so  restricted  in  its  dis- 
tribution.  We  have  no  objection  to  looking  into  an  old  mirror,  even  if  its 
roughness  does  reflect  a  few  class  evils 'and  misdoings  a  little  out  of  due  pro- 
portion. It  is  vain  to  wish  for  absolute  perfection  among  ourselves  any 
more  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  if  there  be  any  who  feel  themselves 
aggi-ieved  by  the  making  public  such  an  exposure  of  what  was  wrong  among 
their  protot}*pes  four  hundred  years  ago,  every  one  must  know  the  secret 
cause  of  their  sensitiveness : 

Yut  ther  is  another  craft 
That  towcheth  to  clergye — 
That  beth  thes  fisisiens 
That  helpeth  men  to  dye. 
He  wol  wag  his  ur)'n  ' 
In  a  vessel  of  glass. 
And  swer  by  8e}T.t  Jon 
That  he  is  seker  than  he  was, 

And  seye, 
"  Dame,  for  defawght 
The  god-man  is  i-sleve." 

Thus  he  wol  afiray 

All  that  ben  therinne; 

And  mak  many  lesyngs 

Sylver  for  to  wynne : 

After  that  he  wol  begynne 

To  comfort  that  wyf. 

And  sey,  "  Dame,  ley  cost,  (pay  the  fee) 

And  we  schul  save  ms  lyf* — 

And  lye, 
Thow  he  be  never  the  wyser 
Whether  he  wol  l}Te  or  dye. 
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Furst  he  wol  begynne 

To  blere  the  w>i  8  eyye ;  Tto  impose  upon  her) 

He  wol  aske  half  a  powna 

To  bygge  with  spiserye ;  (to  buy  spicery  with) 

The  eyght  shiUyngs  schul  up 

To  wyn  and  to  ale, 

Anci  bryng  him  rotys  and  rynds 

Bretiol  (brimful)  a  male  (a  chest) 

Of  nowght ; 
Hit  schal  be  dere  i-now  a  leke 
Wan  it  is  al  i-lkxmt. 

He  wol  preise  it  fast 

And  swere  as  he  were  wod,  (mad) 

For  the  kyng  of  Ynglond 

The  dryrk  is  sweet  and  god, 

And  gif  the  gode-man  to  drynke 

And  make  hym  wers  than  he  wasj — 

Evel  mot  he  the,  (thrive) 

The  Gierke 
That  so  beryth  away  that  sylver 
And  falselich  dothe  hys  werk. 

He  wol  byd  the  wif  sethe  a  caponn 

And  a  pese  of  bef ; 

The  gode-mans  chal  have  never  a  mossel, 

Be  he  never  so  lef.  (desirous) 

He  wol  nike  hit  hymself 

And  make  bis  mawe  towt, 

And  gif  the  gode-man  to  drink 

Lene  broth  that  is  nowght 

For  the  sek^ 
(He  who)  That  so  bygileth  the  gode-man 
Godd's  cors  on  hys  cheke. 

He  madeth  hym  al  nyght  at  ese 

As  wel  as  he  can, 

And  loke  that  ha  fare  wel, 

Hors  and  eke  man ; 

A-morow  he  taking  the  uryn 

And  waggeth  in  the  sunne. 

And  seyth,  "  Dame,  blessed  be  Qod  I 

Thi  maystre  is  i-Hlpnne 

And  lyketh :  (thriveth) 
Thus  he  beareth  awey  that  selver. 
And  the  gode-wife  biswyketh.  (cheateth) 

Certes,  and  by  my  sowle. 
This  world  is  al  Desbrewed ; 
Much  thei  fare  with  falsenes 
Both  lered  and  lewed.    (learned  and  lay.) 
— Mtdical  Times  and  Gazette. 


By  a  recent  decree  the  Emperor  of  France  has  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  Baron  Larrey,  at  Tarbes,  near  where  he  was  bom. 
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On  the  Badioal  Cure  of  Beduoible  Hernia. 


BT  PROFESSOR    SYME,  EDINBUROII. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  held  on  the 
6th  March,  1861,  Professor  Syme  introduced  a  patient  who  haa  been  suffer- 
ing from  reducible  inguinal  hernia,  and  on  whom  he  had  lately  operated 
with  success. 

The  members  of  the  Society  (said  Mr.  SjTne)  were  well  aware  that  the 
radical  cure  of  reducible  hernia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  most  important 
desideratum  in  surgical  practice,  and  that  many  means  of  attaining  this  end 
had  been  proposed,  which  had  not,  however,  turned  out  satisfactory.  Pro- 
fessor Wutzer  had  more  recently  proposed  a  more  effectual  method,  the  onlr 
objection  to  which  was  the  complexity  of  the  apparatus  required,  which 

S laced  it  out  of  the  reach  of  many  practitioners,  ana  at  the  same  time  ren- 
ered  it  difficult  of  application.  Mr.  Syme  had  now  to  bring  before  the 
Society  a  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  more  simple  than  the  plan  of 
Mr,  Wutzer,  and  he  believed  more  effectual  * 

Mr.  Syme  would  first  remind  the  Society  that  Mr.  Wutxer's  operations 
consisted  in  invaginating  or  pressing  up  a  piece  of  integument  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  occupy  the  inguinal  canal,  and  in  retaming  it  there  by  means  of  a  needle 
until  adhesions  had  formed,  when  the  invaginated  part  acted  like  the  cushion  * 
of  a  truss,  and  confined  the  bowels  within  the  abdomen.  The  apparatus  by 
which  this  was  accomplished  was  very  complicated.  When  its  different  parts 
had  been  put  together,  the  instrument  (smeared  with  an  irritating  ointment) 
was  introduced  up  an  external  ring ;  a  long  needle  was  passed  through  it,  so  • 
as  to  penetrate  the  invaginated  integument  and  the  parictes  of  the  aMomen, 
where  it  was  retained  by  means  of  a  guard ;  after  which,  another  part  of  the 
instrument  was  employed  to  compress  the  parts  concerned.  Not  only  was 
the  apparatus  very  complicated,  but  it  was  by  no  means  easy  or  certain  to 
introauce  the  instrument  fairly  within  the  external  ring. 

Since  this  method  has  been  proposed,  various  modifications  of  the  appar- 
atus had  been  suggested,  but  certainly  not  wth  the  effect  of  simpifying  it. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Syme  had  now  to  recomoiend  was  one  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  Instead  of  a  complicated  apparatus  for  filling  up  the 
inguinal  canal,  the  surgeon  only  requu*ed  an  elongated  body  of  some  kind, 
such  as  a  piece  of  bourgie,  h  piece  of  %n  oesophagus  tube,  a  bit  of  wood,  or 
even  part  of  a  wax  or  tallow  candle ;  all  the  preparation  required  was,  that  a 
hole  should  be  drilled  through  one  end  of  the  body  chosen.  The  remaining 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  piece  of  strong  thread  at^  a  needle,  such  as  is  used 
in  sewing  up  dead  bodies.  The  mode  of  application  was  as  follows :— The 
string  was  passed  throu;?h  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  body  ;  the  needle  was 
threaded  with  one  end  of  the  string,  and  laid  with  its  concavity  resting  on  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  was  then  ])assed  up  along  the  cora  within 
the  external  ring  ;  the  needle  was  then  turned  round,  so  as  to  bring  its  point 
upwards,  and  passed,  with  an  inclination  to  the  left,  through  the  textures, 
and  brought  out  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  j  the  other  end  of  the  thread 
was  thea  passed  through  the  parictes  in  the  needle  was  to  the  right ;  the 
two  threads  were  then  pulled  tight  enough  to  draw  the  body  up  the  canal, 
and  up  it  must  go.  The  piece  of  tube,  as  in  Mr.  Wutzer's  operation,  was 
8m3:ired  with  canthandcM  ointm3nt,  to  irritate  the  skin  and  favor  the  forma- 
tion of  adliesio.is.     The  two  ei^di  of  tha  thread  were  th2ii  tied  toj2ther ; 
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and,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  cutting  through  the  skin  too  fast,  a  bit  of 
elaatic  bourgie  was  placed  below  them.  For  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week, 
a  compress  was  placed  over  the  groin,  and  retained  m  position  by  a  bandage  j 
and  this  was  the  whole  process. 

^  Mr.  Syme  presented  to  the  Society  a  patient  on  whom  the  above  opera- 
tion had  recently  been  performed.  He  was  a  seaman,  twenty-one  years  of 
a^,  and  had  suffered  from  inguinal  hernia  for  two  year*.  The  aperture  was 
wide,  and  the  tendency  to  protrusion  very  strong;  it  was,  therefore,  in  every 
way  very  desirable  that  a  radical  cure  should  be  effected.  The  patient  was 
admitted  on  the  30ih  of  last  January ;  the  operation  was  performed  on  the 
1st  of  February ;  the  tube  was  removed  on  the  11th ;  on  the  25th  the  patient 
was  up  and  walking  about  the  ward,  and  had  done  so  ever  since.  No  truss 
had  been  worn  till  this  evening ;  but,  as  the  patient  had  some  distance  to 
come,  Mr.  S}'me  had  thought  it  advisable  to  have  the  precaution  of  having 
one  applied.  The  members  of  the  Society  might  satisfy  themselves  that 
there  was  now  no  tendency  to  protrusion,  no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  that 
the  parts  concerned  lelt  firm  and  indurated.  The  object  of  the  operation 
had,  in  short,  been  perfectly  attained,  and  the  finger  could  be  introduced 
nearly  to  its  whole  length  up  the  invaginated  portion  which  still  retained  its 
place.  How  far  the  cure  in  such  cases  would  oe  permanent,  Mr.  Syme  was 
not  prepared  to  say ;  Mr.  Wutzer  must  be  responsible  for  the  permanency 
of  the  resulL  What  Mr.  Syme  had  done  was  to  facilitate  the  operative 
procedure,  and  to  attain  Mr.  Wutzer's  object  in  the  simplest  way,  and  with 
means  which  every  surgeon  had  in  his  possession.  An  objection  had  heen 
made  to  the  operation  on  the  ground  that  it  excited  too  much  irritation  ; 
but  this  very  iiritation  was  useful  in  exciting  such  an  amount  of  adhesive 
^action  as  was  required. 

Mr.  Syme  added,  that  the  above  was  not  the  first  case  in  which  he  had 
operated  ;  but  that  he  had  done  so  rei>eatedly,  and  in  no  case  with  any  bad 
effect. — London  Medical  Journal. 


On  the  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Stertor. 


BY    DR.    BOWLES. 

The  cauie  of  the  loud  and  deep  laryngeal  sound  which  is  knawn  as  stertor, 
is  in  general  owing  either  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  soft  palate,  or  to  a 
falling  backwards  of  the  paralysei  toa<i^ae,  or  to  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the 
phxir>'iix  and  air  pa'jsages.  In  repeating  M  irshall  Hall's  experiments  on 
respiration,  the  author  fc^nd  that  the  closure  of  the  pharynx  by  the  tongue, 
was  the  asual  cause  why  air  would  not  penetrate  into  the  lungs.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  body  was  placed  in  sjch  a  position  that  the  partially 
paraljrsed  tongue  would  fall  away  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
artificial  respiration  was  easily  carried  on.  This  fact  pxoves  of  how  much 
importance  is  the  position  of  the  body  in  attempts  at  resuscitation.  Syme 
relates  that  he  saved  a  patient  who  was  threatened  with  asphyxia  from  chloro- 
form, by  simply  pulling  forward  the  paralysed  tongue  by  means  of  a  hook. 
The  author  brings  forward  cases  in  which  stertorous  breathing  was  enti  rely 
removed  by  merely  changing  the  position  of  the  patient.  0«ie  is  a  case  of 
sodden  apoplexy,  m  which  the  stertorous  breathing  was  arrested  by  merely 
turning  the  patient  on  her  side.  The  second  is  a  case  in  yiUvuh.  a  man  dying 
from  indimaiation  of  au  eaiphyscnitoas  luag,  had  the  stertorous  breathing 
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remored  and  his  life  apparently  prolonged,  bv  the  same  means.  The  third 
case  was  one  of  stertor,  following  a  succession  of  epileptic  fiU ;  here  the 
steator  was  relieved  and  reooTery. undoubtedly  hastened  by  placing  the 

Satient  on  his  side.  A  fourth  case  is  one  of  tvphus,  in  which  the  patient  was 
yiny  m  a  sUte  of  coma.  The  author  then  observes :  The  change  of 
??*fj°°  ™"«J^  of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  giving  rise  to  stertor,  affect  prin- 
^^^1  ^°8^®-  *^Vlien  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  at 
Jir  *  *°?  ^  ^®  'P*''*^*  ^^  ^^^  sj-mphysis  is  then  farthest  removed  firom 
"}®  ^^D^al  colamn ;  the  root  of  the  tongue  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  on  account  of  the  muscles  that  hold  it 
forward,  the  genio  and  hyo-glossus  not  being  long  enough.  But  on  opening 
tlie  mouth,  or  by  anteflexion  of  the  head,  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  describes 
a  curve  m  the  direction  of  downwards  and  backwards,  and  the  root  of  the 
tongue  must  approach  the  posterior  walT  of  the  pharynx— a  fact  which  was 
proved  by  direct  observation  on  the  dead  body. 

In  experiments  performed  on  himself,  the  author  found  that  snoring  and 
stertorous  breathing  through  the  mouth  were  not  easily  produced  when  h-ing 
on  the  back  with  the  mouth  open  and  the  head  bent  backwards.  Deep 
Tibralmg  snoring  during  sleep  with  the  mouth  shut,  is  owm^  to  the  nasal 
pharyngeal  opening  being  obstructed  by  the  tongue  pushmg  Uie  soft  palate 
upwards,  whSch  is  thus  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  passage  of  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  soft  palate  sinks  down  on  the  tongue,  the  mouth  being  half 
opened,  and  vibrations  are  then  produced.  These  two  varieties  of  stertor 
are  described  as  "  palatine  stertor."  The  rough,  sharp  sound  which  is  heard 
m  apoplectic  patients,  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  is  formed  low  in  the 
pharynx,  and  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs  being  obstructed 
m  conseauence  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  closely  approaching  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  phar}-nx ;  this  is  pharyngeal  stertor. 

The  above  observations  meet  with  their  application  in  the  treatment  of 
apoplexy.  In  those  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  no  eflfusion  of  blood  has 
taken  place,  but  where  there  is  only  cerebral  congestion,  caused  either  by 
valvular  heart  disease,  aneurism,  or  derangement  m  the  pulmonary  circu- 
laUon,  It  is  evident  that  ever)'thing  that  tends  to  obstruct  the  circulation, 
must  exert  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  disease.  For  instance,  a  subject 
of  dteeased  heart,  after  some  violent  exertion,  is  seized  with  apoplexy. 
I'laced  m  bed,  and  laid  as  is  generally  the  case,  on  the  back,  his  breathing 
suddenly  becomes  stertorous,  respiration  is  rendered  more  diflScult,  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  follows,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood, 
the  vems  of  the  neck  and  brain  becomes  gorged  with  half-oxidized  blood— 
which  engorgement  acts  as  a  mechanical  cause  for  effusion,  to  take  place  from 
the  ahready  overioaded  cerebral  vessels.  If  the  patient,  however,  is  placed  in 
a  proper  oosition,  respiration  will  go  on  fireely,  and  his  chance  of  recovery  will 
certamljr  be  increased.  More  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  cerebral 
congestion  is  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  arteries,  as  is  so  frequently 
the  case,  as  under  such  circumstances  e\^n  a  moderate  obstruction  to  the 
^ulati(»n  will  act  as  a  cause  of  effusion.  In  other  cases  of  apoplexy  where 
effusion  has  ahready  taken  place,  particularly  as  the  result  of  fracture,  our 
chances  of  saving  the  patient  with  appropriate  treatment  will  be  much 
diminished  if  the  respiration  is  stertorous,  so  that  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  the  injured  part  is  interfered  with.  In  many  such  cases,  the 
mere  change  of  the  position  of  the  patient  may  decide  the  question  as  to  his 
death  or  recovery. 

[We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  the  above  paper  from  Schmidi^ 
Jahebucher,  as  we  think  it  one  of  much  practical  importance.  It  origi- 
nally appeared  in  English,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico  Chirurgiad 
Society^  but  as  we  do  not  receive  this  work,  we  have  translated  it,  omitting, 
however,  the  cases  by  which  the  different  forms  of  stertor  are  iUustrated-ED-l 
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On  Death  from  Chloroforin. 

BT  W.  MARCBIy  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8. 

Thb  case  of  death  from  chloroform,  reported  by  Dr.  Dobbie,  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Crozelte  for  the  29th  of  June,  induces  me  to  offer  your  readers 
a  few  practical  obser\'utions  on  this  subject. 

When  chloroform  is  inhaled,  and  consequently  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air-cells  of  the  lun^s,  it  passes  rapidly  into  the  bloo(£  by  means  of  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  brain.  '  If  the  administration  of  the  ansBsthetic  agent  be 
suspended,  the  chloroform  will  be  eliminated  from  the  body  b]^  the  respira- 
tion, each  inspiration  displacing  most  of  tbd  vapor  contained  in  the  blood 
exposed  by  the  lungs  to  the  action  of  air  during  that  inspiration.  The 
elimination  from  the  blood  of  any  very  volatile  substance  possessed  of  a  stable 
chemical  composition  may  be  considered,  as  a  rule,  to  take  place  through  the 
lungs.  This  might  have  been  antio'pated  by  a  consideration  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  ,by  the  air  inspired,  and  has.been 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  well  known  beautiful  experiment  of  Claude 
^mard,  where  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  injected 
into  the  blood  of  a  dog,  the  animal  in'  Uie  course  of  one  or  two  minutes 
expires  the  whole  of  the  poisonous  gas.  Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin  and 
Duroy,  have  shown  experimentally  that  this  law  is  applicable  to  chloroform, 
and  consequently  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  blood  contains 
chloroform  it  is  removed  therefrom  by  means  of  respuration. 

If  the  afr  inspfred  be  pure,  Uie  displacement  of  chloroform  from  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  wul  be  very  great ;  if  this  air^  should  contain  chloroform  the 
csplacement  will  be  less,  just  as  when  air  containing  a  larj^e  proportion  of 
ciarbonic  add  is  breathed,  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  is 
dhecked.  When  a  paiieht  begins  to  inhale  chloroform,  a  portion  is  abscprbed 
by  the  blood,  the  remaiiiing  is  expired ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  in  addition 
to  the  expiration  of  that  part  of  the  chloroform,  which  has  not  been  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  of  that  which  has  been  absorbed  is  also 
elected,  being  displaced  by  the  air  mixed  with  the  chloroform  inhaled.  At 
this  st^,  however,  there  is  still  an  accumulation  of  the  ansBsthetIc  agent  in 
the  blood,  more  bein^  taken  into  the  circulation  than  ^ven  out ;  gradually 
complete  insensibility  is  produced,  and  the  handkerchief  is  removed  from 
before  the  face  of  the  patient;  he  how  begins  ridding  himself  of  the  chloro- 
form, and  recovers  consciousness,  unless  more  of  the  amesthetic  a^ent  be 
exhibited.  By  ihe  careful  administration  of  chloroform  the  state  of  insensi- 
bility may  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  during  this  period 
it  is  obvious  tha:  the  accumulation  of  the  Vapor  in  the  blood  no  longer  takes 
place,  otherwise  it  would  invariably  produce  death,  there  must  consequently 
be  equilibrium  between  the  quantity  of  chloroform  absorbed,  and  that  which 
is  displaced  and  eliminated  by  the  process  of  respiration.  If,  during  this 
stage  of  insensibility  from  any  cause  whatever,  the  power  of  absorption  of  the 
blood  for  chloroform  be  suddenly  increased,  or  its  property  of  giving  it  out 
to  the  air  inspired  be  diminished,  then  death. will  take  place  from  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  vapor  in  the  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  power 
of  blood  of  absorbing  the  substance  imder  consideration  should  be  suddenly 
increased;  but' there  is  a  Very  simple  cause  impairing  its  elimination  from 
the  blood,  yiz. :  the  administration  of  the  chloroform  vapor  in  too  concen- 
trated a  condition.  Just  such  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  m  the  air  prevents 
or  interferes  with  ihe  elimination  of  that  contained  in  the  blood,  so  must  an 
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excess  of  chloroform  ia  the  air  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  exit  of  chloro- 
form already  existing  in  the  blood  j  therefore,  the  blood  goes  on  taking  up 
chloroform,  and  giving  out  less  than  a  quantity  equal  to  that  absorbed,  at  tlie 
same  time  the  evil  may  be  increased  by  a  few  deep  inspirations  taken  uncon- 
sciouslv,  although  apparently  witli  the  view  of  ejecting  the  poison,  and  life 
is  suddenly  extinguished. 

This  view  would  perhaps  partly  account  for  the  case  of  death  reported  by 
Dr.  Dobbie ;  in  addition  to  which  I  might  observe,  that  the  patient  being  a 
drunkai-d,  we  may  assume  that  the  action  of  his  lungs  was  more  or  less 
imnaired  from  their  being  continually  engaged  with  the  elimination  of  alco- 
hol ;  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  air-cells  was,  probablj',  thickened,  which 
at  first  acted  more  or  less  as  an  obstacle  to  the  aamission  of  chloroform  into 
the  blood.  A  statement  of  the  author  referred  to,  appears  to  support  the 
present  assumption  j  he  observes,  "for  two  or  three  minutes  he,  (the  patient) 
(lid  not  come  much  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  (chloroform),  inhaling  it, 
however,  readily  enough."  It  was,  therefore,  aj)parently  some  time  betore 
the  j)alient  could  be  narcotised,  as  is  the  case,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  most 
drunkards.  The  exhil)ition  of  chloroform  being  continued,  more  of  it  found 
its  way  into  the  blood,  while  we  may  surmise  that  the  elimination  of  the 
vapor  already  absorbed  was  checked  from  the  thickened  condition  of  the 
pulmonary  membrane,  which  interfered  materially  with  the  action  of  the  air 
mspired  along  with  the  chloroform ;  or  in  other  words,  the  chlorofonn  passed 
through  the  lungs  into  the  blood,  while  the  air  was  unable  to  do  so  wlih  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  readiness  to  remove  an  equal  quantity  of  the  vapor  out  of  the 
blood  J  Irom  this  circumstance  there  resulted  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
chloroform  in  tlie  blood. 

From  the  fore^joing  observations  we  may  conclude : — 

1.  That  chloroform  must  be  administered  cautiously,  and  its  effects 
watched  with  ])articular  attention,  if,  although  the  vapor  be  Ireely  inhaled, 
the  patient  does  rot  become  insensible  within  the  usual  time. 

2.  That  in  every  case  where  chloroform  is  administered,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  insensibility  is  obtained,  the  vapor  must  be  exhibited  diluted  as 
much  as  possible  with  pure  air  j  and  air  free  from  the  anffisthctic  agent  ought 
to  be  allowed  frequently  into  the  lungs,  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  vapor 
present  in  the  blood. 

3.  That  during  the  administration  of  chloroform  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  respiration,  which  ought  to  guide  the  exhibition 
of  the  ancesthetic  agent  still  more  than  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  If  the 
inspirations  becomes  less  deep  and  respiration  appear  failing,  air  free  from 
chloroform  ought  to  be  immediately  allowed  into  tiie  lungs,  not  only  because 
this  state  of  the  resj)iration  is  an  indication  of  there  being  an  overdose  of 
chloroform  in  the  blood,  but  also  because  the  diminished  resj)i/ation  is  in 
itself  a  cause  of  danger  by  preventing  the  blood  from  lidding  it«eif  of  the 
chloroform  it  contains. 

4.  That  when  a  jictient  has  sunk  under  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  chloro- 
form the  only  means  of  restoring  animation  is  by  artificial  respiration, 
adopting  such  method  as  is  best  calculated  to  introduce  as  much  air  as  pos- 
sible into  the  lungs  in  order  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  blood,  at  the 
same  time  stimulating  the  action  of  the  heart. 

It  is  due  *to  Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin  and  Duroy  to  state,  that  they 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  looking  closely  to  the 
respiration  during  the  administration  of  chloroform ;  but  these  gentlemen 
have  overlooked  the  fact  ,that  the  presence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of 
chloroform  in  the  air  hispired  must  act  more  or  less  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
elimination  of  the  vapor  which  has  already  been  absorbed  —a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  ever}'  occasion  where 
chloroform  is  exiiibited. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 
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Case  in  which  the  Entire  Diaphysis  of  the  Tibia  was 
Bemoved. 


M. Maisoxnetve  has  laid  the  following  case  before  the  Academie  dee 
Sciences : — A  young  man,  whose  age  is  not  stated,  consulted  him  in  August, 
1855,  on  account  of  a  fearful  condition  of  the  right  leg,  which  had  been 
developing  itself  for  two  years,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  he  had  sustained 
during  gymnastic  exercise.    The  limb  was  treble  or  quadruple  its  proper 
size,  and  traversed  by  deep  ulcerations,  through  which  the  entire  shaft  of  the 
tibia  was  felt  to  be  in  a  state  of  necrosis.    All  whom  he  had  consulted,  inclu- 
dbg  M.  Velpeau,  advised  immediate  amputation.    The  author,  encouraged 
by  ihe  success  which  had  attended  former  cases,  resolved  to  endeavor  to 
remove  the  dead  bone  by  a  svhperioBttal  operation.     Chloroform  having 
been  administered,  an  incision,  thirty-five  centimetres  in  length,  was  carried 
down  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  nenetrating  to  the  bone  through  the 
periosteum,  which  was  thickened  and  already  lined  by  a  new,  soft,  spongy, 
osseous  layer.     A  transverse  incision  having  been  made  at  each  end  of  this 
long  one,  the  sate  of  the  tibia  was  carefully  examined ;  and  it  was  found 
entirely  dead  throughout  its  whole  length  and  thickness, — the   articular 
epiphysis  alone  remaining  sound.     The  mortified  bone  was  then  isolated, 
and  with  some  difficulty  removed.    All  went  on  perfectly  well,  only  mode- 
rate fever  followed,  the  bad  character  of  the  suppuration  ceased ;  and  after 
the  fortieth  day  the  young  patient  was  able  to  walk  with  crutches,  as  after 
an  ordinary  fracture.    So  complete  was  the  reproduction  of  the  bone,  that 
had  the  bone  which  had  been  removed  not  been  preserved,  the  reality  of  the 
occurrence  might  have  been  doubted.     At  the  present  time  this  young*  man 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  the  bad  leg  in  no  wise  differing  from  the  other, 
having  grown  at  the  same  rate  as  it,  and  allowing  of  the  most  active  exer- 
dses,  such  as  runninr*  leapmg,  and  the  like,  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  removed  tibia  was  laid  before  the  Academy,  and  the  author  states 
that  it  is  his  intention  shortly  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  subperiosteal 
operations  which  he  has  performed,  and  which  he  states  may  be  distributed 
into  the  following  groups: — 1.  Bones  in  a  state  of  comj)lcte  or  partial 
necrosis,  with  or  without  their  articular  surfaces.  Bones  simply  affected  by 
osteitis.  3.  Bones  suffering  from  various  forms  of  degeneration.  4.  Healthy 
bones,  the  ablation  of  which  has-been  rendered  necessary  by  special  circum- 
stances, as  e.  g".,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  channel  in  search  of  a  deeply- 
situated  tumoiur. — Comptes  Btndus,  1861,  No.  xi. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  the  Academy,  M.  Maisonneuve  nar- 
rates the  case  of  a  man,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  m  whom,  on  account  of 
necrosis  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  he  operated  the  9ub' 
ptriosteal  extraction  of  the  whole  of  this  bone  (leaving  the  gums  and  teeth, 
however,  intact),  including  its  vertical  ramus  with  the  coronoid  apophysis 
and  its  condyle — thus  leaving  the  teeth  alone  suspended  by  their  gums. 
This  occurred  in  1854,  and  now  the  new  jaw  is  found  to  be  so  exactly  repro- 
duced that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  detecting  the  side  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  The  teeth,  however,  after  two  or  three  years,  fell  out. 
-  London  Medical  T\me3  and  Gazette, 


The 
the 


5  power  of  granting  the  Degree  of  Master  in  Surgery ,*in  accordance  with 
Medical  Act,  has  recently  been  conferred  on  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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On  the  Period  of  Incubation  in  8mall-Poz. 


BY  PBOFESSOE  DK.  VON  BAKEXSPRUXG. 


The  author  in  this  paper  pves  the  abstract  of  several  cases,  showing  that 
in  small-pox  the  interval  or  time  between  the  infection  and  the  eruption  is 
always  the  same,  even  under  the  most  varied  circumstances.    It  is  well  known 
that  in  cases  of  inocvlatton  the  local  affection  began  about  the  fifth  day ; 
from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  the  eruptive  fever  set  in ;  and  from  tht^  tenth  to 
the  eleventh  the  general  eruption.    But  the  action  of  "  contagion^  han  been 
considered  as  Icm  uniform,  and  the  period  of  incubation  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  writers.    For  example,  Naumann  states  it  to  be  three  days ; 
Wilson,  at  ^m  four  to  twenty  days ,  Canstatt,  at  from  eight  to  fourteen ; 
Heim,  at  nine  da}'s;  Hufeland,   at  fourteen  days;  whilst  according  to 
Huxham,  the  eruption  may  be  delayed  for  a  month  after  the  infection. 
Moreover,  whilst  fourteen  davs  is  considered  by  most  as  the  medium  period 
of  incubation,  it  is  considered  that  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  as  also  the 
greater  or  less  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  may  modify  it    The  cases 
adduced  by  the  author  are  certainly  remarkable,  and  have  all  the  character 
and  vaule  of  direct  experiment ;  they  are  as  follows :    On  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1851,  a  female  who  had  never  been  vaccinated,  fell  ill  of  confluent 
small-pox  eight  da^-s  after  coming  to  stay  in  Halle,  in  which  place,  at  the 
time,  no  cases  of  this  disease  existed.    She  died  on  the  sixth  aay.    On  the 
27th  the  body  was  examined  post-mortem  by  Dr.  Meckel  in  the  presence  of 
several  students  and  medical  men ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  examination,  no 
less  than  seven  persons  became  ill  of  the  «mall-pox.    Of  these,  four  had 
been  present  at  the  inspection,  and  three  others  were  persons  in  dose 
intimacy  with  those  who  had  t)een  present    In  every  one  of  these  cases 
the  disease  broke  out  at  the  same  time — namely,  between  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  days  afterwards. 

A  brief  and  condensed  summary  of  these  cases  will  be  rer*d  with  interest : 
Case  I. — ^A  student  began  to  be  affected  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
Februar)' ;  on  the  day  following  the  fever  greatly  increased ;  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  a  roseola  on  the  hands  and  feet  appeared ;  on  the  12th  numerous 
red  knots  were  seen  over  the  whole  body,  whitn  soon  became  actual  pustules. 
The  patient  was  well  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Case  IL — A  student  felt  unwell  on  the  8th  of  Febroarv,  and  on  the  9th 
was  in  a  high  state  of  fever.  The  eruption  appeared  on  the  13th.  Termi- 
nation favorable. 

Case  III. — ^A  student  was  taken  ill  on  the  9th  of  the  month.    The  emp- 
tive  fever  was  active,  but  the  pocks  only  very  scanty.    Termination  favorable. 
Case  IV.—  A  physician  was  affected  with  fever  during  the  night,  between 
the  8th  and  9th  of  the  month.    £rui>tiou  on  the  13th.    Same  termination. 

Case  V. — A  student  who  lived  with  one  of  those  who  had  been  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination,  but  who  was  not  there  himseU^  being  pre- 
viously m  sound  health,  became  ill  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  was  in  a  state 
of  high  fever,  with  headache.  Two  days  later  the  pocks  broke  out  Termi- 
nation favorable.    He  had  been  vaccinated. 

Case  VI. — ^A  physician-  who  was  present  at  the  inspection,  had  carried 
home  a  piece  of  the  skin  affected^  with  the  disease  for  examination.  He 
remaiiied  unaffected  nimself,  but  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  and  who  had 
teen  vaccinated  in  her  youth  and  only  a  year  prtcmuiy,  unth  good  renUtSf 
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began  on  the  8th  of  the  month ;  the  day  following,  high  feyer.  On  the  10th 
delirium ;  on  the  11th  a  scarlatina-like  rash  on  the  skin,  delirium  at  evening; 
and  on  the  12th  she  was  prematu'^ly  confined.  On  the  13th,  remission  of 
feyer  and  lessening  of  the  skin  aJection.  The  child  lived  fourteen  days,  and 
was  unafiected  by  the  disease. 

Case  VIL — ^Was  the  child  of  the  attendant  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, who  had  sewn  op  and  washed  the  body.  It  had  not  been  vaccmated, 
and  although  its  father  and  mother  remained  unaffected,  fell  ill  on  the  8th 
of  February;  on  the  Itth  the  eruption  began,  and  on  the  12th  the  whole 
body  waa  covered.    It  died  on  the  14th  with  pulmonary  sjTnptoms. 

Such  are  the  various  cases  related  by  the  author,  wmch  are  so  uniform  in 
their  nature,  and  occurred  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to  precise  and 
scientific  •observation  as  to  afford  material  for  most  trustworthy  and  valuable 
deduction.  As  he  remarks,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  seven  people 
so  differently  circumstanced  and  predisnosed,  some  being  vaccinated,  others 
not  8o ;  some  beine  adults,  others  children ;  some  male,  and  others  female, 
should,  in  spite  of  these  differences;  be  all  affected  at  the  same  period  after 
exposure  to  contagion,  (and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  intensity  of  the 
contagious  influence  was  very  unequal,)  for  in  every  case  the  outbreak  was 
between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  day  after.  The  development  of  the 
akin-inflammation  in  the  numerous  cases  was  less  uniform. 

The  author  closes  by  relating  one  or  two  other  cases  which  completely 
support  the  above  observations,  and  which  occurred  imder  his  own  imme- 
diate notice  in  1858. — Medieo-Chtr.  Review. 


Ox    SCAHLATINAL    ALBUMINURIA — (TREATMENT    BT    QUININE.)— In    his 

commnnieation.  Dr.  Hamburger* confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
treatment  which,  in  his  experience,  has  proved  most  successful,  premising 
that  in  scarlet  fever  the  albumen  can  be  comodered  neither  as  the  result  of 
excessive  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  cold,  &o.,  nor  to  any  alteration  in  the 
mass  of  the  bloo^  allowing  of  transudation  from  the  vessels,  nor  indeed  as  a 
secondary  phenomenon  whatever,  he  attributes  it  solely  to  the  localization  of 
the  virus  upon  the  kidneys, \the  dropsy  being  a  manifestation  or  expression 
of  the  speciffc  affection,  analogous  to  the  primary  effect  of  the  virus  upon  the 
throat  or  the  skin.*'  As  respects  the  treatment,  the  doctor  inveighs  strongly 
against  the  use  of  digitalis,  which  diminishes  the  urine  and  renders  it  bloody, 
and  increases  local  effusion ;  and  also  against  diuretic  remedies,  even  the 
mildest ;  and  thinks  that  vinegar,  so  useful  in  Bright's  disease,  as  also  mineral 
adds  and  hot  baths,  are  useless.  The  remedy  which  he  has  found  above  all 
others  of  service,  is  quinine.  Under  its  use  the  fever  diminishes,  the  urine  is 
rendered  more  abundant  and  less  bloody,  and  the  appetite  and  general 
power  increased.*  The  amount  of  albumen  does,  however,  diminish.  This 
remedy  was  used  m  47  severe  cases ;  in  44  cases  improvement  was  at  once 
or  very  speedily  manifested ;  ift  three  cases  only  was  tnere  absence  of  result, 
pod  or  bad,  but  these  recovered.  When  employed  in  chronic  cases, 
miproveroent  follows  the  first  doses  almost  immediately — ^most  quickly  in 
adnlts«  In  acute  cases  the  quinine  must  not  be  at  once  administered.  The 
dose  should  be,  to  infants,  from  8  to  10  centigrammes  a  day,  and  to  adults, 
from  15  to  20.  Its  bitterness  has  alone  prevented  him  from  trying  it  as  a 
prophylactic  after  the  early  period  of  scarlet  fever.  During  the  use  of  the 
remedy  the  diet  ought,  to  be  antiphlogistic,  and  confined  to  fluids.  An 
mteresting  case  is  quoted  at  lengtti,  showing  the  value  of  quinine  in  a 
tubacute  case,  in  a  child. — lb. 
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Subacute  Laryngitis — Tracheotomy. 

C.  C,  aged  44,  a  stonemason,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospial,  on 
February  13, 1861,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Peacock.  He  stated  that  about 
four  weeVs  before,  when  following  his  usual  occupation  in  the  Regent's  Pazk, 
he  took  cold,  and  suffered  from  difficulty  of  breathing  and  cou^h,  and  had 
been  gradually  getting  worse  since,  till  four  days  before  his  admission,  when 
he  was  taken  suddenly  very  seriously  ill,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  laryn- 
gitis. It  subsequently,  hpwever,  appeared  that  he  had  had  a  cdugh  and 
expectoration  since  the  cold  weather  in  the  autumn,  and  had  teen  losing 
flesh  and  strength.  He  stated  that  his  family  had  none  of  them  had  any 
s}'mptom8  of  consumption,  and  that  he  had  never  had  any  venereal  affection. 
The  following  notes  were  taken  on  the  14th : — He  is  breathing  with 
great  difficulty,  and  is  generally  compelled  to  sit  upright  in  bed.  His  respira- 
tions are  16  to  18  in  the  minute.  The  inspiration  is  very  prolonged,  and 
the  expiration  short,  and  the  interval  also  very  long.  1  he  inspiration  is 
attended  by  a  loud  stridulous  sound,  while  the  expiration  is  almost  mandible, 
and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  greater  when  he  is  in  the  recumbent 
position.  The  chest  is  small  and  contracted,  and  especially  fallen  in  under 
the  clavicles,  and  the  resonance  on  percussion  is  much  impaured  in  all  parts. 
There  is  very  little  movement  of  the  chest  with  the  respiratory  acts,  and  the 
respiration  is  almost  entirely  abdominal  He  complains  of  pain  in  swallow- 
ing and  speaking ;  but  his  voice,  though  somewhat  hoarse,  is  not  husky  or 
deficient  in  power.  Inhere  is  no  fullness  of  the  throat,  and  he  does  not  com- 
plain of  any  tenderness  on  pressure  at  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  and  his  face 
IS  not  flush,  but  pallid  and  shrunken.  He  has  not  much  cough,  but  expec- 
torates a  considerable  quantity  of  black  pellity  sputum,  containing  some  laige 
air-cells.  The  pulse  is  92,  somewhat  large  but  compressible.  The  cardiac 
dullness  is  not  increased  in  extent  —the  sounds  are  flat,  but  without  murmur. 
There  is  some  redness,  but  no  material  swelling  of  the  fauces.  ITie  epiglottis 
cannot  be  seen  on  looking  into  the  throat ;  but  when  the  finger  is  intrcSuced 
the  epiglottis  is  felt  to  be  closely  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  larvnx,  and 
its  siaes  are  drawn  together,  and  tne  larj-nx  so  closely  applied  to  tie  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx,  that  the  finger  cannot  be  passed  between  them« 

After  his  admission  he  had  been  placed  in  the  bath,  and  had  taken  an 
emetic  and  dose  of  castor-oil,  and  he  had  since  had  two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  had  not,  however,  obtained  any  relict  A  blister  was 
applied  behind  the  neck  j  he  was  directed  to  take  chloric  ether,  and  tincture 
of  hyoscyamus,  and  to  inhale  the  vapor  of  warm  water.  After  a  further 
interval  of  seven  hours,  as  the  difficulty  of  breathing  was  no  less  and  he  wai 
becoming  more  prostrated,  it  ^s  determined  that  tracheotomy  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark, 
and  great  relief  was  immediately  obtained. 

18th. — When  seen  by  Dr.  Peacock,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  he  was 
very  much  improved  in  appearance,  his  pulse  was  quiet  and  of  better  volume, 
and  the  air  entered  much  more  freeiv  into  the  chest,  so  that  the  resonance 
on  percussion  was  everywhere  mucn  clearer,  and  vesicular  breathing  could 
be  neard.  Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  im])rove.  He  took  his 
dinner  yesterday  with  an  appetite,  and  to-day  expresses  himself  as  feehng 
quite  well.  Expression  of  countenance  natural,  race. less  pallid;  pulse  80, 
somewhat  feeble;  skin  warm  and  moist;  respiration  16  in  the  minute; 
inspiration   and  expiration  full  and  prolonged ;  chest  fairly  resonant    on 
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-percuffiion  on  both  sides,  and  less  fallen  in  under  the  clavicles,  but  the  move- 
ment is  still  less  than  it  should  be,  and  the  respiration  is  chiefly  abdominal 
The  vesicular  murmur  cannot  be  heard  from  die  sound  in  the  tube.  The 
larynx  is  still  vety  much  drawn  down,  but  the  epiglottis  is  not  contracted,  so 
that  the  finger  can  be  passed  behind  it  Its  edge  is  rough,  but  the  posterior 
surface  quite  smooth.  He  speaks  with  a  much  clearer  voice,  and  can  breathe 
for  a  short  time  through  the  natural  passage  when  the  tube  is  blocked  up. 

25th. — Eipre^non  of  countenance  miite  comfortable.  Pulse  80,  quiet,  of 
good  volume,  and  moderately  firm.  He  sleeps  well,  takes  his  food  with 
appetite ;  it  agrees  well,  and  the  bowels  are  regularly  acted  upon.  On  the 
22d  the  tube  was  removed,  and  was  found  firmly  stopped  with  secretion ;  a 
much  smaller  one  was  introduced,  and  the  cleaner  has  not  since  been 
removed,  yet  he  breathes  tranquilly  by  the  nostrils.  Respiration  is  more 
thoracic  than  before,  and  fuller.  The  resonance  on  percussion  is  natural,  but 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  somewhat  inaudible,  bemg  masked  by  the  sound 
in  the  trachea.  The  cardiac  dullness  on  percussion  is  limited  in  extent ;  Uie 
heart's  sounds  are  flat,  but  without  murmur ;  the  interval  between  the  pulse 
and  beat  of  the  heart  is  very  slight,  the  radial  ))ulses  are  equal  in  force  and 
srnchronous.  To  have  the  quinine  and  iron  mixture  twice,  daily.  It  was 
tiKMight  better  to  retain  the  tube  for  a  short  time  longer,  for  fear  of  any 
return  of  the  dvspnfva,  if  the  aperture  were  allowed  to  close.  To  be  allowed 
to  leave  his  bed.    The  tube  was  finally  removed  on  March  12th. 

March  14th.— The  aperture  is  now  nearly  healed;  he  has  been  entirely 
firee  from  difficulty  of  breathing  since  the  removal  of  the  tube,  and  speaks 
with  a  sufficiently  loud  voice,  though  he  is  still  somewhat  hoarse.  He  has 
no  cough,  and  very  little  expectoration.  His  appetite  and  digestion  are 
good.  His  pulse  quiet,  and  he  is  gaining  flesh  and  strength.  From  this 
time,  and  except  that  he  had  some  slight  stitches  in  the  side  from  cold,  and 
an  occasional  laryngeal  cough,  he  continued  steadily  to  recover,  and  was  dia- 
cfaarged  ciured  on  April  4th. — London  Medical  TSanu  and  Gazdtt, 

\y^e  have  lately  seen  three  cases  of  this  someVhat  rare  disease,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  this  state  of  the  larynx  is  connected  with  the  erysipelatous 
tendency  that  at  present  exists.  One  case  was  m  an  adult,  aged  about  40,  in. 
which  life  was  saved  by  tracheotomy.  Another  case  in  a  child  about  4  years 
old,  in  which  death  took  place  whilst  the  operation  was  being  performed,  it 
having  been  delayed  too  long;  and  a  third  in  a  child  about  18  mcnths  old, 
m  which  the  disease  yielded  to  emetics  and  diapharetics,  and  the  local  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron. — £d.] 


Appucation  of  Collodion  in  a  Case  of  Phlegmatia  Dolens — M.  R. 
de  Latonr  relates  a  case  of  phlegmatia  dolens,  attended  with  great  local 
tumefaction,  and  increase  of  heat,  and  by  fever,  as  shomn  by  a  pulse  of  more 
than  120,  which  rapidly  yielded  to  the  application  of  a  mixture  of  collodion 
and  castor-olL  This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  obser^'ations  by  the  same  prac- 
titioner, demonstrating  the  high  value  of  impermeable  applications  to  the  suiS 
face  in  inflammation.  Accoi^ng  to  his  theory,  the  pnmaiy  circumstance  in 
mflammation  is  an  increase  of  animal  temperature,  an  increase  which  is 
maintained  as  long  as  the  surface  is  allowed* to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Intiammation  is  a  local  exaggeration  of  the  same  function,  and  cutting 
oir  communication  with  the  air  is  the  most  certain  means  of  reducing  such 
exaggerated  action. — L*  Union  Mtdicait, 

KO.  XLVL  B 
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Bemarks    on    Yellow   Fever, 

BY  A.  P.  HATNE,  M.  D. 
[OOlfCLUDID.  ] 


In  the  two  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal,  we  have  presented  some  of  the 
most  striving — external  or  physical,  and  internal  or  remote — sjinptoras  of 
Yellow  Fever,  as  observed  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  under  our  own  obser- 
vation. In  order  to  complete  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease.  This  we  shall  attempt  in  the  present 
communication,  and  with  it  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  within  recent  date,  that  the  study  of 
pathology,  as  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  disease,  has  assumed  that  import^ 
ance  to  which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  to  the  pathologists  of  the  present  century, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  given  to  this  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  rational  medical  inquiry ;  and  to  the  labors  of  Morganij  Vasalva,  Laennac, 
Andral,  Louis,  and  others,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  foundation  upon  which 
subsequent  researches  are  chiefly  based.  The  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all 
medical  inquiry  being  the  cure  and  prevention  of  disease,  what  can  be  more 
calculated  to  solve  the  mysteries  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  or  facilitate 
us  more  in  the  selection  and  application  of  appropriate  remedial  agents,  than 
the  study  of  diseased  organs,  in  their  various  stages,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  by  which  these  changes  have  been  produced  ?  If  with  our  limited 
capacity  of  observation,  and  all  the  attention  and  assiduity  we  may  bring  to 
our  aid,  we  cannot  obtain  all  that  might  be  desired — if,  after  all  our  efforts, 
there  is  still  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  finite  intellect,  surely  we  are  not  on 
that  account  to  reject  so  essential  an  instrument  of  progress  as  unsatisfactory 
and  unimportant  Such  a  course  would  be  but  to  render  advancement  and 
discovery  impossible,  and  sink  our  profession  in  a  state  of  hopeless  apathy, 
rendering  it  justly  an  object  of  the  contempt  and  sneers  of  the  world.  But 
we  are  not,  fortunately,  in  so  lamentable  a  predicament.  The  impulse  of  our 
calling  is  onward,  and  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  already 
dispelled  much  of  the  darkness  which  surrounded  us.  With  these  pre- 
liminary remarks,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  investigation  of  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease. 

^rom  the  remarks  already  made  in  reference  to  the  changes  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  must  at  once  appear,  that  whether  we 
regard  them  as  primary,  or  secondary  causes,  in  the  list  of  pathological 
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conditions,  they  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  gravity  and  rapidity  of  the 
disorganisation  of  the  disease,  and  as  such  deserve  our  special  and  careful 
'attention.  Among  the  diief  of  these,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  change 
x>f  color,  consistency  and  thickness,  as  the  most  prominent  and  tangible.  In 
r^ard  to  the  first,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  it  is  generally  sufficiently  uni- 
form to  deserve  special  consideration.  In  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  at 
Gibraltar,  in  1828,  the  color  of  this  membrane  was  found  to  be  natural  in 
only  three  cases,  while  in  all  the  others,  without  a  single  exception,  it  varied 
from  a  deep  red,  to  a  slight  rose  or  orange.*  Nor  did  this  uniformity  vary 
in  our  own  cases,  they  being  all  characterized  by  the  same  appearance,  so 
that  the  description  given  by  Louis,  will  apply  equally  to  our  own.  Our 
observation  has  not  been  ample  enough  to  enable  us  to  say,  how'fisr  this 
may  be  modified,  in  cases  in  which  pure,  unchanged  blood,  is  found  in  th^ 
stomach ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  case,  in  which  that  peculiar  appearancei 
said  to  resemble  **  onion  parings,''  has  existed.  With  regard  to  the  extent 
and  locality  of  this  change  in  color,  we  have  already  given  the  result  of  our 
observation,  and  pass,  therefore,  to  the  changes  in  the  consistency.  Louis 
found  this  normal,  in  only  two  cases.  In  all  the  others,  it  was  more  or  lesi 
diminished.!  Here  again  we  find  a  striking  similarity  to  the  results  of  our 
own  autopsies.  With  this  diminution  of  consistency  or  softening,  there  wm 
observed  in  the  Gibraltar  epidemic,  **  more  or  less  mamellonation.''  In  this 
respect  our  cases  presented  somewhat  an  exception,  the  mameHonation  being 
both  less  frequent  and  less  marked,  but  corresponding  more  closely  to  the 
description  given  by  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  in  the  epidemics  of  that  city  in  'i$ 
and  '44.^  We  next  notice  the  changes  in  thickness.  The  same  may  be  said  ih 
regard  to  this,  as  of  color  and  consistency.  Whether  we  compare  our  caseft 
with  those  occurring  at  Gibraltar,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  or  other  cities,  we 
find  but  one  general  and  common  statement — a  uniform  thickening  in  alL 
In  each  of  these  respects,  then,  (subject,  of  course,  to  individual  exceptions 
in  particular  cases,)  we  have  again  a  uniformity,  which  must  establish  incon- 
vertibly,  the  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  as  one  of  the  pathog- 
nominic  anatomic-al  characters  of  the  disease.  In  connection  with  this,  we 
proceed  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  here  we  are  met  with  the 
inquiry — **  What  is  black-vomit  ?^  We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
maintained  on  this  point.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  facts  incontrovertible  in 
themselves,  and  experiments  most  carefully  instituted,  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, now  universally  adopted,  that  black-vomit  is  neither  more  nor  less 
**  than  blood  mixed  with  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  stomach,  and  derived 
directly  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranc'^S  Whether  this  local 
hemorrhage  take  place  gradually,  "  by  oozing,^**  mingling  slowly  with  the 
secretions,  or  suddenly  and  rapidly,  is  another  question,  and  one  which  is  of 
Httle  moment  to  our  present  purpose.    If  black- vomit  be  nothing  but 


•  Louis  and  Troussesu  on  Yellow  Fever.  1  Ibid. 
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ritiated  bile,  aa  was  maintained  by  Boah,  or  an  altered  secretion  from  the 
intesdneK,  or  a  secretion  ttit  jfefier«»,  as  maintained  bj  Professor  Didtson, 
how  are  we  to  explain  or  socomit  for  the  presence  of  blood  coxptuscnles  ? 
How  are  we  to  do  away  with  the  epithehnm  scales,  if  they  are  not  nnmts- 
takeable  eridenoes  of  a  local  hemorrhage  ? 

Besides  black-Tomit,  we  often  find  other  matters  in  the  stomach.  Hiese, 
howcTer,  generally  consist  of  mucous,  more  or  less  changed  in  character,  and 
bile,  eithor  in  its  pure  state,  or  mixed  with  liquids  taken.  These  haTe,  how- 
ever, no  connection  with  the  disease  itself,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  entkely 
accidental  and  adrentitious. 

We  pass  next  to  the  changes  obsenred  in  the  Urer.  This  important 
organ,  together  with  the  gall  bladder,  was  Tery  eariy  8U]^>osed  to  act  an 
important  part,  and  undergo  material  changes  in  a  dihease  chiefly  confined 
to  miasmatic  regions.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  researches  of  the  illus- 
trious Louis,  that  these  changes  were  clearly  pointed  out.  These  may  be 
said  to  be  two-fold,  viz. :  in  color  and  texture.  In  selecting  a  phraseology 
sufiictently  descriptive  of  the  first,  that  great  French  pathologist  has  denom- 
inated it  as  **  cafe  au  lait,"  white  others  have  preferred  the  terms  **  ochre," 
««gum  yellow,"  **  pistachio,"  *<  orange,"  &c  All  these  terms  indicate  a 
change  or  alteration,  functional  or  organic,  for  we  can  scarcely  regard  them 
as  accidental,  or  the  result  of  common  causes.  As  far  as  we  have  been  Me 
to  judge,  we  have  found  the  liver  generally  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  straw  color, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  differences  of  sha^e  as  the  result  of  a 
previous  condition,  modified  by  the  duration  and  nature  of  the  disease.  Of 
Ieut  greater  importance  than  this,  however,  is  the  texture.  When  we  use 
the  terms  "  hard,  dry  and  friable^"  we  wOl  at  ooce  comprehend  the  extent 
of  the  changes  which  this  impcntant  organ  undergoes.  The  first  seems  to 
be  dependent  upon  a  partial  suspension  or  interruption  of  its  ordinary  func- 
tions, and  although  by  no  means  peculiar-  to  yellow  fiever,  yet  it  seems  to  be 
difibrent  from  that  condition  ordinarily  known  as  induration.  Its  peculiar 
dry  and  bloodless  state  contra-indicates  the  theory  of  congestion,  and  impKes 
something  at  once  novel  and  strange,  while  its  friability  shows  a  process  of 
disorganization,  dependent  doubtless  on  one  or  both  of  the  others.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  attempt  to  give  of  these  changes,  one  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  that  they  do  constantly  and  uniformly  occur,  and  are  different  from 
those  noticed  in  other  diseases.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Savannah,  and  Dr.  Ashbel 
Smith,  of  Galveston,  describe  a  **  pale  or  ash  colored  "  Uver ;  and  M.  Catel, 
.in  speaking  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  autopsies  made  at  Martinique,  says, 
**  he  always  found  the  liver  *  decolore.'  "•  In  none  of  our  cases  can  we  say 
we  have  noticed  this  appearance ;  the  only  departures  from  the  uniform 
coffee  or  ochre  appearance,  being  a  brownish  hue,  accompanied  with  a 
general  granular  degeneration,  which  we  were  ccmvinoed  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  disease  itsel£  In  relation  to  the  gall  bladdo*,  we  have 
almost  always  found  it  filled,  or  partially  so,  with  dark,  tenadous  bile,  of  a 

*  Rapport,  &a.,  par  M.  Chsvrin. 
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piakish  color.    Its  internal  surfaec  waa,  in  some  inttances,  injected  i  but  in 
no  ease  have  we  teen  anything  like  positive  hemorrhage. 

In  connection  with  the  biliar}'  orgwis,  the  alimentary  canal  deserves  our 
next  attention.  We  shall  coniine  our  remarks  to  two  peculiarities,  which 
are  the  most  common.  The  first,  is  the  presence  of  that  peculiar  black- 
eoffee-grounds  fluid,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  small  intestines ;  and 
the  other,  the  general  injected  appearance,  accompanied  sometimes  with 
more  or  less  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  That  the  former  is  iden- 
tical with  the  substance  called  "  Waok-vomit,"  we  have  ahready  expressed  . 
our  firm  conviction — a  conviction  based  upon  observation  as  well  as  experi- 
ment. It  remains  lor  ua,  therefore,  only  to  consider  its  origin  and  cause. 
The  dose  similarity  between  this  membrane  and  that  of  the  stomach,  renders 
it  at  least  plausible  to  trace  it  to  the  same  cause;  and  we  think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  on  this  point,  when  we  find  the  same  general  appearance  and 
blood  globules,  under  the  microscope.  With  regard  to  the  injected  ^peai- 
ance,  all  that  we  have  to  say,  is,  that  we  have  not  only  found  it  a  general, 
bat  an  exceedingly  common  characteristic ;  and  account  fot  it  aa  we  may,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease. 

We  pass  next  to  the  urino-genital  organs.  Under  the  former,  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  demand  a  passing  notice.  In  speaking  of  the  urine, 
we  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  changes  observed,  and  expressed  our 
opinioa  as  to  their  value  and  importance.  We  confine  our  remarks,  there- 
fofe,  simply  to  the  general  appearance  of  these  organs  as  observed  after 
death.  In  both  we  find  the  congestive  appearance  noticed  in  the  organa 
ahready  described,  with  this  exception,  perhapt  that  in  the  bladder,  next  to  • 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  (and  the  uterus,  as  will  be  seen  presently,)  are  we 
most  apt  to  find  a  positive  local  hemorrh8£e«  Our  oases  presented  numer- 
ous examples  of  this,  and  while  we  cannot  positively  assert  the  same  with 
r^ard  to  the  kidneys,  still  there  is  generally  suthcient  evidence  of  a  violent 
internal  congestion,  showing  that  these  organs  are  not  exempt  Irom  the 
general  hemorrhagic  tendency  of  the  disease. 

In  noticing  the  generative  apparatus,  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  uterus 
and  ovaries,  having  failed  to  detect  any  positive  hemorrhage  in  the  testicles, 
although  frequenily  examined. by  us,  iu  reference  to  tliis  point.  In  the 
uterus  of  every  female  examined  we  iound  more  or  less  blood,  and  in  the 
ovaries  of  each,  either  a  recent  ooagulum,  or  positive  traces  of  hemorrhage. 
Uow  are  we  to  explain  the  presence  of  this  bio jd  ?  We  were  satisfied  by 
careful  observation,  that  none  of  the  females  were  menstruating  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  or  during  their  sickness,  and  as  a  more  positive  proof  of  this, 
no  traces  of  blood  were  seen  in  the  vagina,  or  at  tne  os  tinote,  after  death  . 
We  can  explain  it  in  no  other  way,  but  by  regarding  these  orgaus  as  hable 
to  the  same  hemorrhagb  diathesis,  and  undergoing  the  same  pathological 
modifications  as  the  stomach.  We  have  laid  some  stress  upon  this  point,  as 
i  t  is  one  which  has  not  attracted  general  attention,  in  the  pathology  of  the 
disea  se,  and  one  which  we  believe  of  considerable  importance.  The  condition 
of  the  ovaries,  viewed  in  connection  with  this,  adds  additional  weight  to  ou 
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litYTBf  and  illustrates  the  nature  of  the-  imp<ntant  dianges  which  tdke  place 
in  these  organs.  • 

■  Of  the  spleen,  pancreas  and  meeenAery,  we  have  but  a  word  to  say.  The 
former  we  have  found  mostly  of  a  dtiker  color  and  somewhat  larger  than 
natural.  The  chief  variation  from  health  was  in  it»friability .  The  pancreas  and 
mesentery  presented  nothing  worthy  of  apecial  remark.  We  have  reserved,  for 
our  concluding  remarks,  the  little  there  is  left  to  say,  concerning  the  thoradc 
organs— *for  our  researches  in  regard  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  offer 
nothing  positive  or  satisfactory.  Tfa«  heart  and  lungs  occupy  an  important 
position  in  most  acute  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  YeUow  Fever,  it  is 
now  well  known  that  the  latter  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  strange,  and 
until  recently,  inesplicable  changes  met  vKth  in  any  disease.  Without 
attempting  an  explanation  of  the  *'  black  spots,"  so  frequently  met  with,  we 
simply  proceed  to  show  how  far  thay  have  corresponded  in  our  cases  with 
the  observations  of  others.  We  have  not  found  them  always  present,  and 
in  this  respect  our  observations  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  Loins.  As 
regards  their  precise  situation,  they  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  pretty  equally 
distributed  over  all  the  antericHr  portion.  They  are  peculiar,  and  not  easily- 
overk>oked,^  and  as  we  have  never  met  with  them  in  any  other  disease,  we 
are  forced  to  consider  them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  this  form  oi  fever. 

In  relation  to  the  heart,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  any  pecnliarity 
worthy  of  notice.  We  have  found  it  filled,  or  partly  so  in  the  minority  of 
cases,  with  blood  in  a  liquid  state,  often  coagulating  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Its  texture  has  been  normal,  and  except  a  bright  yellow  coloring,  in 
the  semi-lunar  valves,  we  have  observed  nothing  entitled  to  comment. 

We  feel  that  we  have  but  imperfectly  performed  our  task,  and  that  the 
space  we  have  occupied  might  have  been  much  more  profitably  employed. 
Our  only  apolc^  is  to  be  found  in  the  practieal  nature  of  what  we  have 
attempted.  We  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  ha^ng  followed  the  admira« 
ble  arrangement  of  Bartlett,  in  his  *'  Treatise  on  Fevers,"  to  whose  valuable 
researches  we  are  indebted  for  much  useful  information  and  assistance. 


Extensive  Fracture  of  the  Ribs,  with  Perforation  of  the 
Lung — Death  on  the  Fifth  Day. 


BY  JOHN  B.  TRASK,  M.  D., 
Actiog  AsaUtdut  Surgeun,  U.  d.  A. 


One  of  the  most  extensive  cases  of  this  accident,  occurred  in  this  city,^  on  the 
2l3t  October,  of  this  year.  Considering  the  great  number  of  ribs  broken 
and  comminuted,  together  with  the  perforation  of  the  l^mg,  and  the  period 
which  the  patient  sunived  after  receiving  the  injury,  I  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  record,  as  one  among  the  remarkable  cases  that  at  times  are 
met  with  in  practice. 
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CASB. 

Capt.  John  Lendrum,  3d  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  while  riding  down  Powell 
street  in  a  light  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses,  yta  thrown  from  the  vehicle 
10  consequence  of  a  collisioi|  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Chestnut  street ;  the 
collision  killing  one  of  the  horses  on  the  spot.  At  the  moment  the  horse 
was  struck  by  the  car,  the  carriage  was  also  overturned,  and  the  deceased 
with  his  friend  were  thrown  between  the  track  and  carriage,  to  the  right  of 
'be  latter,  and  they  lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  same  relative  position  which 
hey  maintained  in  the  vehicle.  The  patient  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  County  Hospital,  which  was  near  by,  and  there  placed  in  bed. 

I  saw  the  patient  about  8  1-2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  nearly  three  hours  after  the 
iniury  had  been  received ;  Dr.  McCormick,  Medical  Director  cf  the  Depart- 
mcoty  had  reached  the  Hospital  about  a  half-hour  previous.  Knowing  that 
the  patient  was  an  officer  of  the  post  at  which  I  was  in  attendance,  and  also 
that  Maj.  Burton,  commanding,  had  ordered  my  attendance  with  the  Direc- 
tor, he  courteously  awaited  my  arrivaL  On  reaching  the  hospital,  I  found 
the  patient  in  the  following  condition :  Face  and  lips  pale,  pulse  130  and 
small,  much  anxiety  in  the  expression,  conjunctiva  white,  feet  cool,  the  arms 
of  both  sides  thrown  outward,  and  the  forearms  flexed  upward.  Kespiration 
was  labored  and  ver}'  difficult,  slow  and  much  interrupted,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  most  acute  pain.  Consciousness  was  perfect,  but  articulation 
was  nearly  impossible.  Much  effort  was  required  by  the  patient  to  answer 
questions  in  monosyllables  only ;  his  answers  were  very  slow,  but  distinct, 
and  correct. 

On  placing  the  ear  to  the  chest,  (the  loud,  humid  rattling,  easily  heard 
in  any  part  of  the  room,  and  which  thus  had  a  guttural  sound,)  was  found  to 
pervade  the  entire  lung  of  the  left  side,  and  the  same  condition  was  present 
al90  in  the  right  lung,  but  in  a  minor  degree.  The  patient  was  expectorating 
florid  blood,  filled  with  air  vesicles,  every  few  moments.  I  now  examined 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  in  passing  the  hand  along  the  side  of  the  chest 
detected  a  long,  shallow  sulcus  over  the  region  of  the  left  lung,  from  its 
summit  to  its  base  very  nearly,  and  felt  distinctly  the  fractured  ends  oi  five 
ribs ;  owing  to  the  extreme  pain  and  suffering  of  the  patient,  I  desisted  from 
further  exploration,  being  satisfied  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  thus  demon- 
strated was  ample  to  account  for  the  symptoms  presenU  My  conviction  of 
the  least  extent  of  the  injury  was  communicated  to  Surgeon  McCormick  and 
Dr.  Raymond,  of  the  Hospiul,  and  also  that  the  lung  was  lacerated,  in  which 
they  concurred,  both  ha\'ing  examined  the  case  before  my  arrivaL  On  a 
second  return  to  the  patient,  1  detected,  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes,  a 
most  marked  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  with  intermissions,  which  fact  I  com- 
municated to  Surgeon  McCormick  and  Capt.  Gibson,  remarkhig  at  the 
time  that  **  his  pulse  was  already  intermitting,"  my  belief  then  being  that 
his  powers  of  life  were  rapidly  diminishing.  It  was  the  opinion  also  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  named  above  that  the  patient  could  not  well  survive 
be}-ond  the  night 

Up  to  this  hour  (9  1-2  o'clock),  the  patient  bad  received  no  o  thcr 
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ment  than  the  use  of  ice  erery  few  fiinutes.  The  indications  in  the  cate 
were  clear  j  which  were  to  render  the  tftovementa  of  the  chest  as  immobile  as 
posfiibley  and  thus  avoid  one  «f  the  great  causes  of  pain,  and  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  the  hemorrhage,  by  suppreraing  the  movements  of  the  broken 
bones ;  it  was  therefore  determined  to  bandage  the  chest  at  once,  and  thus 
secure  these  advantages  as  far  as  possible.  The  bandage  was  applied,  and 
very  soon  after  it  had  been  adjusted  a  most  marked  improvement  in  the  ease 
of  respira.ion  was  manifest,  and  the  patient,  without  aid,  brought  his  arm  to 
the  side,  and  the  fore-arm  across  the  body.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
this,  the  patient  took  an  anodyne,  composed  of  tine  opii  gtts  40,  chloroform, 
gtts  SO,  which  produced  a  kind  afiect,  and  soon  alter  10  o'clock  the  patient 
fell  into  a  moderately  quiet  sleep,  which  was  disturbed  at  lengthening  inter- 
vals by  his  necessity  to  expectorate  the  more  slowly  accumulating  blood  in 
the  bronchia.  At  about  11  1-2  o'clock  the  patient  ceased  to  expectorate 
florid  blood,  and  but  Httle  of  a  venous  character;  from  this  time  to  12  o'clock 
he  slept  moderately  easy.  The  humid  rattling  still  continued,  but  had  very 
much  diminished.  Between  12  and  half-past  12  o'clock  he  awoke  suddenly 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  vomit ;  a  vessel  was  placed  for  his  convenience, 
when  he  ejected  nearly  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dark  blood,  mixed  with  some 
water,  and  having  the  odor  of  the  opiate  he  had  taken.  It  is  probable  that 
this  blood  on  the  stomach  was  swallowed  soon  after  the  injury  was  recdved, 
and  it  proceeded  from  the  early  hemorrhage,  the  patient  at  this  time  being 
unable  to  eject  it  by  expectoration.  Half  an  hour  after  the  vomiting,  and 
while  he  was  sleeping,  I  exaiqpined  the  pulse  carefully,  and  foand  the  same 
distiurbance  of  the  heart's  action  as  before  mentioned,  but  in  a  minor  degree; 
the  pulse  had  also  improved. 

The  patient  rested  tolerably  easy  from  this  time  until  3  o'clock ;  all  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  gradually  subdding.  After  this  hour  he  became 
wakeful  and  somewhat  restless,  when  I  gave  him  tine  opii  gtts  25,  chloro- 
form gtts  10 ;  soon  after  which  he  again  went  to  sleep,  and  thus  continued 
until  morning.  Maj.  Andrews,  Capt  Gibson,  myself,  and  four  privates  of  his 
company,  remained  with  him  during  the  night. 

Oct.  22.  At  9  o'clock  this  morning.  Surgeon  McCormick,  Dr.  Raymond 
and  myself,  saw  the  case,  toii:ether ;  there  had  been  such  unlooked  for  and 
marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of  the  case,  that  the  patieni's  con- 
dition became  a  matter  of  surprise.  He  could  speak  wirh  considerable  ease ; 
the  pain  of  the  injured  side  was  much  less  severe,  and  the  expectoration  of 
blood  had  ceased.     Pulse  105.    To  continue  treatment 

Oct.  23.  Assistant  Surgeon  Vollum  relieved  me  at  post  to-day,  and  the 
case  passed  into  his  hands  as  attending  surgeon.  In  company  with  Surgeon 
McCormick*  and  Dr.  Raymond  we  visited  the  patient  at  11  o'clock.  Assistant 
Surgeon  Vollum  now  taking  official  charge.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the 
treatment,  as  the  patient  was  as  comfortable  as  his  circumstances  would  admit, 
being  nearly  free  from  pain  and  rather  cheerful,  with  neither  oough  nor 
expectoration  ,*  pulse  95.  Saw  him  again  in  the  evening,  and  he  was  still 
comfortable.    Treatment  continued. 
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Oct.  24.  There  has  been  no  unfavorable  change  in  the  case  during  the 
night,  and  also  through  the  early  part  of  the  day.  I  saw  the  patient  about 
9  o'clock  In  the  evening,  at  which  time  a  slight  ^ut  very  significant,  short, 
dry  cough  had  set  in,  and  the  patient  was  somewhat  restless.  Pulse  110; 
respinition  was  uneasy  ;  expiration  being  rather  longer  than  inspiratior. 
There  was  slight  perspiration  over  the  body.  There  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  final  result  of  the  case  at  this  time.  The  patient  became  more  and  more 
delirious  during  the  night ;  all  remedial  measures  failed  to  alleviate  these 
8}*mptoms,  and  on  Friday  morning,  Oct  25th,  reliance  was  placed  on  stimu- 
lants, which  were  given  until  he  died,  which  event  took  place  between  8  and 
9  o'clock,  on  Saturday,  October  26th.  I  saw  the  patient  twice  on  Friday, 
and  the  delirium,  which  manifested  itself  on  the  night  of  the  24th,  gradually 
increased  until  his  decease.  Had  this  patient  died  without  delirium,  or 
coma,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  anomalous  forms  of  death  that 
could  ensue,  considering  the  nature  of  the  injury  he  recdved,  and  its  esLtent, 
as  revealed  by  the  post-mortem. 

POST-MORTEM     EXAMINATION. 

Coroner  Sheldon,  presiding.  Present — Surgeon  McCormick,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Aatiflt.  Surgeon  VoUam,  U.  S.  A.;  Surgeon  Wooster,  6th  CaL  VoL;  Acting 
AsaLsU  Surgeon  John  B.  Trask,  U.  S.  A. 

AUTOPST  BY  DBS.  WOOSTER  AND  YOLLUM. 

Ceest. — Opened  in  the  mediam  line ;  was  well  covered  with  adipose  tissue. 
On  the  left  side,  above  and  lateral  to  the  nipple,  was  ante-mortem  ecchymosis. 
On  dissecting  up  the  in.eguments  of  the  leK  side,  from  the  clavicle  to  the 
last  rib,  there  was  found  extravasations  of  blood  among  the  muscles  and 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  the  dissections  of  the  integuments  were  carried 
laterally  beyond  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  Ibis  expoMKi  the  entire  line  of 
fracture,  and  which  was  hrst  examined  in  its  outward  aspect.  It  was  found 
that  the  ribs  were  fractured  in  the  manner  as  follows :  The  first  rib  was 
fractured  transversely,  and  this  was  the  fact  also  with  the  second  and  third 
ribs.  The  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  were  fractured  obliquely,  near  their  angles. 
The  sixth  rib  broken  in  two  places,  and  badly  a>mmiuuted ;  the  seventh  was 
broken  in  two  places,  obliquely.    The  eighth  and  niutii  br^en  transversely. 

The  sternum  was  now  removed,  and  on  entering  the  chest  it  was  found 
that  both  pleuras  were  adherent  over  their  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces,  the 
adhesions  oeing  easily  separable ;  the  plabtic  exudates  being  recent  Lateral 
to  the  costal  ends  ot  the  cartilages  was  ante-mortem  ecchymosis  over  the 
pulmonary  and  costal  pleuras. 

The  hue  of  firactures  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  corresponded  to 
that  found  externally. 

On  lifting  the  lung  from  i  s  position,  it  was  found  to  have  been  perforated 
completely  by  a  portion  of  the  sixth  rib,  which  bone  also  rested  against  the 
pericardium.  At  the  point  of  the  pericardium,  where  the  rio  touches  this 
membrane,  was  a  deeply  ecchymosed  spot,  about  an  mch  in  diameter.  (It 
is  to  this  fact  that  tue  irregularity  ot  the  action  of  the  heart  was  due,  as 
observed  above;  the  patient  would,  on  several  occasions,  refer  its  action  to  a 
"  pounding  in  his  side,'*  which  was  not  constant). 

The  lung  was  now  cut  into,  and  in  every  part  thus  examined,  it  was  found 
perfiectly  solidified  ttum  sanguineous  effusion,  and  non-crepitant.  The  right 
long  presented  the  same  features  as  the  left,  wherever  examined. 
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€'iiMs  Sable. 


To  the  Headers    of  the    <<Faciflo  Medical  &  Surgical 

Journal.'' 


For  nearly  four  years  I  have  been  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  1  have  had  the  sole  management.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  bestow  upon  it  the  labor  and  time  I  desired,  for  the  care  of  my  family 
demanded  that  I  should  devote  my  time  to  the  practice  of  my  profesaon. 
Still,  the  Journal  has  maintained  an  unblemished  and  constantly  increasing 
reputation — many  of  its  original  articles  ha\ing  been  translated  into  several 
other  languages.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  few  friends,  I  concluded  to 
enter  the  \rmy,  hoping  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  present  mehmcholy  con- 
dition of  our  once  glorious  country.  My  pay  as  full  Surgeon  does  not  nearly 
equal  the  income  I  was  enjoj-ing  from  my  civil  practice ;  but,  if  I  shall 
hereafter  find,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience,  that  I  have  served 
my  country,  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  her  defenders,  I  shall  consider 
myself  remunerated  for  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  I  have  made.  Dr.  McCor- 
mick,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army  and  Medical  Director  for  Department  of  the 
Pacific  promised  me,  that  if  I  entered  the  Army,  he  would  assume  the 
Editorial  charge  of  the  Journal,  and  continue  its  publication  so  long  as  I 
remained  in  tlie  Army,  unless  he  should  be  ordered  East  But,  a  few  days 
after  I  had  accepted  my  commission.  Dr.  McCormick  was  ordered  home. 
Whereupon  I  applied  to  Dr.  James  Blake,  of  Sacramento,  a  gentleman  with 
an  established  and  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  being  about  to  remove  to  San  Francisco,  he  con- 
sented to  continue  its  publication  as  sole  Editor. 

Dr.  Blake  does  this  without  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward  for  his 
labor,  well  knowing  that  a  medical  journal  does  well  if  it  pays  its  own  way. 
The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  gain  materially  by  the  change  of  editors, 
and  its  subscribers  can  afford  to  pay  a  liUle  more  promptly  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  necessary  for  the  last  four  years. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  all,  that  the  Paeyic  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  '*  still  lives,"  and  will  not  again  fail  for  a  single  month, 
unless  some  accident  as  unavoidable  occurs  again  as  that  for  which  it  was 
suspended  last  month.  Valt !     Volt ! 

David  Woosteb. 


Ix  taking  charge  of  the  Editorial  department  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  we  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  the  duties  incumbent  on 
the  position  are  neither  light  or  unimportant ;  nor  should  we  have  accepted 
the  position  unless  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  it  in^^lved 
n  a  manner  both  satisfactory  to  our  readers  and  agreeable  to  ourselves. 
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Being  in  the  direct  receipt  from  Europe  of  French,  German  and  English 
Medical  JoumaLB,  and  possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  find  our  readers  culliugs  from  the  periodical 
medical  literature  of  these  countries ;  and  as  twenty-five  years  experience  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  a  pretty  full  acquaintance  with  its  current 
Ii:erature,  has  we  hope  done  something:  towai'ds  maturing  our  judgment  on 
medical  subjects,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  opinions  freely  on  any 
DOTelties  that  may  for  the  time  be  fashionable,  and  which  we  are  bound  to 
notice  as  medical  news.  Our  endeavor,  however,  in  making  selections,  shall 
be  to  extract  only  such  matter  as  we  think  likely  to  be  useful  A  practice 
of  eleven  years  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  has  made  us,  we  believe,  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  medical  profession,  generally,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  from  time  to  time  to  draw  up  a  resume,  either  in  the  form  of 
reviews  or  as  editorial  notices,  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  difierent 
branches  of  our  art ;  and  if  in  so  doing  we  should  appear  to  some  to  be 
dwelling  too  much  on  well  known  methods  of  practice,  we  would  observe 
that  our  object  is  to  make  the  Journal  practically  useful,  not  only  to  the 
select  few  of  the  large  towns,  but  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  We  have 
learned  from  experience  that  some  things  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  opposed  to  those  earlier  impressions  that  occupy  the 
older  and  lower  strata  of  our  medical  knowledge.  As  for  writing  for  the 
puolic,  we  have  no  idea  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  except  on  those  few 
puiu:s  where  medical  science  and  public  institutions  come  into  contact.  The 
crusade  against  quackery  we  have  waged  in  years  gone  by,  and  we  must 
acknowledge  but  to  little  purpose.  In  fact,  with  advancing  experience,  we 
have  come  to  look  on  the  genus  "  quack,^  in  the  same  light  as  the  Egyptians 
did  their  Ibis,  and  the  Dutch  their  Storks.  Tbey  serve  to  remove  a  large 
quantity  of  a  useless  element,  which  our  forcing  system  of  education  is  pro- 
ducing so  largely,  that  if  some  special  means  were  not  devised  for  its  elimi- 
nation, we  sincerely  beheve  the  whole  muss  of  society  would  become  in  time 
deteriorated.  We  do  not  allude  simply  to  the  fools,  they  ai'e  the  staple 
products  of  every  age ;  but  to  those  whose  mental  digestion  has  been  so  tar 
weakened  by  over-cramming  in  their  youth,  that  they  are  totally  unable  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  na  ure  of  evidenctf,  so  as  to  assimilate  the 
fuud4xmeutal  truths  of  science — in  whom  tliere  is  mental  excitability  without 
strength,  imaginaaon  without  reasou,  kuowied^e  without  judgment,  and 
whose  mental  and  bodily  constitution  both  mariL  them  out  as  the  victims  of 
quackery.  Let  them  fulfil  their  destiny,  and  surel)  no  more  civilized  ma- 
cniuery  could  be  invented  for  their  removal  tnau  the  sugared  globules  of  the 
luimtjeopath,  or  the  moistened  sheets  of  hydra^athy. 

Should  our  ire  ever  be  kindled,  it  will  be  only  by  that  professional  quack- 
ery, which,  by  hypocritically  assuming  the  garb  ol  ssence,  seeks  to  rob  the  pro- 
fessed quacks  oi  their  legitimate  prey.  We  hope  such  wiU  never  come  under 
our  notice,  as  we  do  not  wish  either  to  have  our  own  equanimity  disturoed,  or  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  others ;  bu.  stiil  us  Editor  of  a  medical  journal,  we  canno^ 
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shirk  the  responsibility  it  involves  of  censuring  what  would  tend  to  degrade 
the  profession  to  which  we  belong^(to  our  weaker  brethren  j  that  is,  when 
It  is  very  bad).    This  is  the  part  we  shall  try  to  fulfil  towards  our  readers; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  Journal  should  be  really  what  a 
Medical  Journal  ought  to  be,  our  readers  have  certain  duties  to  perform 
towards  themselves,  towards  the  profession,  and  towards  the  editor.    Wt 
would  remind  them,  (leirving  the  five  dollars  a  year  out  of  the  question,  as 
we  trust  every  one  of  our  readers  feels  the  necessity  of  paying  up  punctually,) 
that  the  Journal  ought  not  merely  to  be  a  medium  for  imparting  knowledge 
to  them,  but  that  through  iu  pages  they  should  furnish  their  contributionf 
ft>r  the  advancement  of  medical  science ;  few  are  there,  we  are  sure,  amongst 
our  readers,  who  could  not  add  their  mite  to  the  general  treasury  which  is 
formed  by  the  periodical  medical  literature  of  the  day.    Whoever  has  care- 
folly  noted  the  history  and  development  of  any  well-marked  form  of  disease, 
can  by  publishing  his  observations,  add  to  the  stock  of  materials  of  which  our 
•oience  is  being  built  up ;  and  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  a  medical 
iotimal  IS  to  form  a  repository  for  such  observations.    Every  fact  accurately 
recorded,  particularly  when  occurring  under  circumstances   such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  climate  and  our  geographical  situation, 
may,  and  probably  will  tend,  to  throw  some  additional  light  on  general 
pathology — not  that  we  expect  that  all  our  contributors  themselves  ^ould 
strike  out  the  spark,  but  let  them  be  contented  with  furnishing  the  materials, 
even  if  it  is  for  others  to  work  them  up.  •  We  do  not  want  brilliant  theories  of 
disease,  but  what  we  do  require,  and  what  our  readers  ought  to  furnish  to  us 
and  to  the  profession,  are  facts  from  which  others  possibly  more  favorably 
placed,  may  arrive  at  deductions  which  shall  help  on  the^  march  of  our 
science.    An  editor  of  a  journal  whose  pages  are  but  filled  with  cullings  from 
other  sources,  cannot  carry  on  Ms  undertaking  vrith  any  heart,  and  unless 
we  can  enlist  the  support  of  a  numerous  body  of  contributors,  we  certainly 
should  feel  inclined  to  vacate  our  position. 

We  would,  therefore,  call  on  Our  readers  to  assist  us  in  this  respect. 
Those  of  you  who  are  practicing  in  the  interior  valleys,  must  see  disease 
under  a  different  form  fi;pm  what  we  see  it  on  the  coast,  with  some  marked 
peculiarities,  or  at  least  with  some  peculiar  shade ;  it  it  impossible  but  that 
the  summer  malaria,  and  high  temperature,  the  winter  cold  and  humidity, 
can  surround  your  patients,  without  in  some  way  influencing  the  cases  you 
have  to  treat ;  and  those  of  you  who  live  in  the  mountains — What  is  the 
effect  of  the  diminished  pressure,  the  dry,  bracing  air,  on  those  who  are 
brought  under  your  care  f  Perhaps  you  cannot  tell,  but  at  least  you  can  by 
carefully  drawn  up  histories  of  interestbg  cases,  fomish  the  facts  by  which 
others  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  new  geneializations. 

It  has  been  justly  siSd,  that  to  the  true  philosopher,  ^  nothing  is  too 
small  as  a  means,  nodiing  too  great  as  an  end  f  every  fact  carefully  observed 
and  recorded,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  find  its  place  in  the  temple  of 
science.    But  whilst  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  pro  ession  at  large,  by  ooea- 
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rionally  reporting  their  most  interesting  cases,  our  readers  would  at  the  same 
time  be  securing  an  advantage  to  themselves  by  the  habit  they  thus  gain  of 
accurately  observing  the  various  phases  of  disease  ;  one  case  carefully 
vatched  and  the  facts  noted,  vrould  make  more  impression,  and  would  be 
practically  more  useful,  than  a  dozen  cases  allowed  to  pass  by  with  only  ordi- 
nary attention.  Wc  therefore  trust  that  whilst  we  are  determined  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  make  the  Joiunal  useful  to  our  readers,  they  will 
enable  us  to  render  it  useful  also  to  the  profession  at  large* 

Jahes  Blake. 


Health  of  San  Fbancisco. — During  the  nonth  pf  October,  the  mortality 
for  the  city  was  154,  being  a  decrease  of  10  upon  that  of  the  preceding 
month.  Of  these  deaths  51  were  in  children  under  three  years  of  age.  As 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  were  but  4  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases — 1 
from  small-poi,  2  from  measles,  aud  1  from  scarlet  fever.  The  health  of  the 
troops  at  Camp  Alert  continues  good,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  some- 
what exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  There  were  but  54  on  th% 
dck  list,  in  a  force  of  about  610  men,  most  of  the  cases  being  of  a  trivial  nature. 
Some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  occurred  ia  the  camp,  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  deaths.    The  hospital  accommodations  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 


Kotioes    of  Books,    &o. 


The  PRixaPLEs  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.  By  Ouning  S.  Bedford, 
A.  M.,  M.  D^  &c.,  &c  New  York :  J.  S.  Wood  &  Co.,  389-  Broad- 
way.    1861. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  copy  of  the  above  work,  but  too 
late  to  enter  into  any  detailed  review  of  its  contents.  In  a  iiiture  number 
we  propose  to  make  it  a  subject  for  further  remarks.  A  superficial  glance 
over  its  pages  shows  us  that  the  work,  at  least  as  regards  its  practical  part, 
must  take  the  highest  place  amongst  our  text  booki  on  Obstetrics.  It 
evidently  embodies  the  results  of  the  author's  long  practice  in  this  branch  of 
the  profession,  expressed  in  a  forcible  and  intelligent  style,  so  as  to  impress 
the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contains  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
For  sale  at  Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.'s,  Montgomery  street,  San  Frandsco. 


The  Pathology  and  Treatment  oe  Venereal  Diseases.    By  Freeman 
J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.    Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.    1861. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession  on  the  study  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
the  copious  literature  oa  the  subject  which  almost  encumbers  our  shelves 
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yet  we  welcome  with  much  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the 
Eubject,  which  is  neither  a  translatiwi  of  Ricord,  or  a  reprint  of  Hunter,  but 
which  contains  the  results  of  the  investigations  on  the  subject  which  during 
the  last  ten  years  have  been  gradually  saping  the  authority  of  the  older 
authors  on  many  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases.  We  know  not  any  department  in  the  whole 
range  of  medical  literature,  in  which  a  new  and  original  work  was  more 
needed  than  on  that  of  venereal  disease,  and  a  superficial  view  of  the  woA 
convinces  us  that  it  is  one  eminently  calculated  to  diffuse  amongst  the  pro- 
fesdon  in  a  practical  and  intelligible  form,  the  improvements  and  discoveria 
that  have  been  recently  made  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  most  • 
important  class  of  diseases.  In  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  we  propose 
to  call  attention  more  fully  to  the  worit,  as  we  have  not  space  in  the  present 
to  do  it  justice. 

For  sale  in  San  Francisco,  by  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery, street 


Urjemu  :  The  Morbid  Epfkcts  op  thb  Retentiox  in  the  Bix>od  op 
THE  Elements  op  the  Urinary  Secretion.  Bv  William  Wallace 
Morland,  M.  D.,  &c    Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.    1861. 

When  the  title  of  this  work  first  caught  our  eye  we  were  tempted  to  pan- 
phrase  it  by  exclaiming  urs-manta .'  so  completely  have  we  become  surfeited 
by  the  amount  of  Ursemia  literature  that  has  been  published  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  practical  value  of  which  has  certainly  not  repaid  the  labor  of 
perusing  it.  One  of  the  advantages  of  Dr.  Morland's  work  is  that  it  is  short, 
and  presents  in  a  small  compass  all  that  has  been  discovered  of  practical  value 
on  the  subject.  To  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  larger  works  of  Sher- 
diehum  and  Parker,  we  would  recommend  the  compilation  of  Dr.  Morland. 
For  Sale  by  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 


Physicians'  Visitino  List  por  1862.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia. 
There  useful  little  annuals  have  again  made  their  appearance,  and  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  already  used  them  they  require  no  recommendation. 
The  interleaved  edition  we  have  found  the  most  convenient,  as  it  affords  space 
for  noting  the  name  of  the  disease  and  the  age  of  the  patient 
Son  Francisco — ^Roman  &  Co.,  Bancroft  &  Co. 


The  thirty-sixth  Congress  of  German  Natundists  and  Physidans  was  held 
at  Spires  on  the  17th  of  September.    Th^  U)ngresa  ac^oumed  on  the  24tn. 


Fifty-eight  gentlemen  were  admitted  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeoks'of  England  by  the  Court  uf  Exattiiner^ifAugust  last. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    P  H  Y  S  ICI  AN  'W  A  NTS. 
See  the  annexed  I^ter  rfihelaJU  John  W.  Francis. 

— Lo— o— 

SUMMARY   OF    MEDICAL   SCIENCES; 

COMPBISING  THE  ESSENTIALLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraithufaUe's  Retrosped,  Ranking^s  Abstract,  The  London,  Dublin,  Edin- 

btargk  Medical  JoumaU.    Drench,  German,  and  other  Coniinenial 

Medical  Periosteals,  eonunencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respective 
merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession— ^the  cbeam  of  medical 
LITERATURE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from 
emiinent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summart  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
300  octaro  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  Epitome  " 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  conTenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Surieery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico. 

To  W.  S.  Welt^,  M.  D.— Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Euitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,**  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lal)ors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so'  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
^  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  libera],  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  d 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  the 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  for  the  best  o^ 
reasons : — ^rour  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. Vou  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANQS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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Notes  upon  Tracheotomy,  with  Cases. 


BY  A.  M.  EDWARDS,  ESQ.,  F.E,C.S.E, 


While  it  seems  so  easy  for  a  teacher  of  surgery  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
operations  which  are  performed  to  avert  impending  suffocation,  and  while 
they  seem  so  easy  on  tne  dead  body,  few  surgical  performances  require  more 
tact,  or  have  been  the  subject  of  such  varied  opinions  and  such  voluminous 
writing.  The  very  question  of  where  the  opening  in  the  windpipe  should  be 
made,  is  answered,  very  differently  by  many  surgeons. 

To  take  some  illustrations  of  this :  Mr.  Erichsen,  in  p.  763  of  his  Sctemie 
und  Art  of  Sttrgery,  says,  "  On  comparing  tracheotomy,  as  ordinarily  per- 
fonned,  with  laryngotomy,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  surgeon 
should  give  the  preference,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  to  the  latter 
operation  j"  and  then  proceeds  to  define  these — "  All  those  cases  in  which 
omtruction  to  respiration  is  dependent  upon  inflammatory  effusions  into  the 
Bobmuoous  cellular  tissue,  whether  it  be  dependent  upon  idiopathic  or  ery- 
stpelatoufi  laryngitis,  or  upon  the  irritation  and  inflammation  excited  by 
swaUowing  boilinj?  water  or  the  stronger  acids,  the  swelling  for  reasons,  &c., 
&c.,  never  extenos  below  the  true  vocal  cords."  Then  Mr.  Skey,  in  his 
Operalwe  Surgery,  p.  551,  says,  to  tracheotomy  below  the  thyroidean  isth- 
mus there  are  abundant  objections ;  and  he  figures  the  dissected  middle  of  a 
neck  with  a  single  large  thyroid  vein  falling  down  straight  as  a  plumb-line. 
**  The  ezposture  of  the  surface  of  the  trachea  above  the  thyroid  isthmus  has 
not  these  objections.  This  is  the  point  that  should  be  selected  for  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy.**  Professor  Syme,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The 
most  convenient  situation,  when  accessible,  seems  to  be  immediately  below 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroidL"  So  Mr.  Fergusson  also  seems  to  think.  Allan 
Boms,  also,  in  p.  415,  Anatomy  oJ[  Head  and  J^eck,  .Tki«-  »*  s^ms,  however, 
to  be  a  gradually  increasing  partiality  for  laryngotomy  or  laryngo-tracheo- 
tomy,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  numerous  ptibUcations  on  the  subject,  and 
the  ingenious  devices  for  simplifying  the  operation.  The  very  nature  of  the 
causes  for  which  this  operation  is  performed  (laying  ande  those  experimental 
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ones  for  epilep»Vi  or  for  the  relief  of  spaim  in  aortic  aneurism)  makes  it 
demrable  that  the  operation  should  .be  as  speedy  as  possible.  Now,  though 
laryngtom^  is  so  much  written  about,  t«  it  a  common  operation  ?  So  far  as 
my  expenence  goes,  I  should  BtLji  that  it  is  not  often  done  intentionally, 
though  I  have  firequentl}  seen  the  criooid  cartilage  cut  b^  operators  when 
performing  tracheotomy,  as  they  imagined,  under  we  thyroid  isthmus.  For 
my  own  part,  I  hare  always  selected  the  ntuation  recommended  by  Mr. 
Syme,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  it,  because,  although  undoubtedlv  trach* 
eotomy,  like  every  operation  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  requires  care,  it  seems 
to  me  well  worth  the  additional  trouble.  Your  tracheal  opening  is  for  from 
the  disease,  for  from  the  sensitive  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and,  so 
far  as  surgery  goes,  it  is  the  utmost  you  can  do  for  the  patient ;  whereas,  if 
Tou  open  the  tube  at  its  upper  part  or  in  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  he  nuy 
be  no  better  off  after  the  operation  than  he  was  before. 

Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  the  condition  of 
the  windpipe  of  a  person  suffering  from  symptoms  of  suffocation.  I'he  sur- 
geon is  hastily  summoned  i  he  gees  a  few  hurried  explanatory  sentences  to 
guide  him  ;  the  patient  is  generally  unable  to  give  much  information,  or  even 
to  submit  to  examination ;  and,  with  all  respect  for  the  operators  who  advise 
us  **  to  feel  for  the  crioord  cartilage,  and  ink  a  line  below  it,"  I  would  say, 
that  in  many  the  neck  is  foil  and  swollen,  tense  and  ^uffy,  and  not  very  well 
adapted  for  the  application  of  such  engineering  principles.  Then,  operating 
below  the  isthmus  really  affords  you  more  room  than  above.  If  it  be  such  a 
serious  matter  to  wound  it,  it  seems  in  nearly  as  much  danger  frtim  above  as 
from  below.  Let  anj  one  walk  rcnud  the  oissecting-rooms  when  there  are 
eight  or  a  dozen  bodies  of  all  sexes  or  ages  on  the  tables,  and  see  hov  much 
trachea  is  visible  above  the  thyn^d  isthmus ;  at  the  most,  he  ^ill  find  io 
each,  generally,  merely  an  indication  of  the  first  tracheal  ring.  In  operating, 
therefore,  for  tracheotomy,  unless  I  wercspedally  requested  by  the  physician, 
or  saw  some  good  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  I  would  begin  my  incision  over 
the  upper  margin  of  the  sternum,  regulating  the  length  of  the  incision  as  I 
woula  for  an  artery — ^the  deeper  the  part  to  be  reached,  the  longer  the  skin 
wound ;  so  a  fat  neck  would  require  a  longer  cut  than  a  lean  one.  A  prac- 
tised dissector  at  once  recognises  the  subcutaneous  parts  and  the  bias  of  the 
veins ;  in  most  cases,  they  will  all  be  following  some  definite  direction  to 
either  right  or  left,  or  be  in  two  sets  with  a  space  between  them.  What  I 
believe  really  is  often  confosing,  is  when  close  to  the  trachea  the  muscles  on 
each  side  become  rijgid,  and  the  finger  feels  as  if  in  a  hole,  but  in  an  instant 
the  trachea  again  rises  and  is  recognised.  In  some,  the  latter  is  very  small ; 
in  others,  of  a  large  calibre.  In  one  patient  on  whom  I  did  tracheotomy,  it 
was  as  small,  and  moveable  as  a  bird's.  In  this  case,  for  years  a  gradiiaiiy 
increasing  tumour  of  the  neck  had  pressed  upon  it,  and  I  could  only  intro- 
duce a  small  child's  canula.  In  .another,  on  whom  I  operated  some  months 
ago— a  large,  fleshy  jroung  woman,  suffering  from  diphtheria — ^the  division  of 
two  rings  eafiilv  admitted  a  canula  which  I  had  freopently  used  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  round  to  fit  tightly  after  dividing  three  or  more  rings.  On 
making  the  tracheal  wound,  it  is  well  to  insert  the  scalpel  handle,  and,  turn- 
ing it  half  round,  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  a  few  times  and  recover  him- 
seli  a  littje  before  introducing  the  tube.  The  spasm  at  this  part  of  the 
operation  is  sometimes  very  painful  to  witness,  and  the  efforts  of  the  patient 
interfere  with  the  introduction  of  the  canula ;  but  the  welcome  air  gives 
fresh  courage,  and  he  will  usually  cheerfully  submit  to  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

Should  wt  give  Chloroform  ? — In  cases  where  tracheotomy  is  performed 

.  for  dyspnoea,  the  result  of  disease,  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to  administer 

chloroform.    I  was  present  on  one  occasion  when  it  was  given  to  a  patient 

of  Mr.  Fergusson's  by  the  accustomed  hands  of  the  late  Bi.  Snow.    The 
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dyspnoea  was  caused  by  syphifitio  nkerat^  of  the  larvnx,  and  was  not  at  the 
time  very  urgent^  but,  after  a  few  inhaladont,  death  appeared  imminent ; 
and  if  Mr.  Fergusson  had  not  qdckly  opened  the  windpipe,  the  man  would 
doubtless  hare  died.  Certainly  the  impression  of  the  hystanders,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  himself,  was,  that  the  chlorcnbrm  had  caused  the  sudden  and 
alarming  symptoms.  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  howerer,  says :  <'  The  use  of 
anaesthetic  agents,  however,  greatly  facilitates  the  operation,  and  divests  it 
of  much  of  the  dread  which  surgeons  have  always  so  justly  entertained  re- 
garling  it** — p.  628,  v.  ii. 

Chloroform  ajitr  the  Operation, — But  immediately  after  the  trachea  is 
opened,  and  a  few  inhalations  have  brought  back  color  to  the  lips,  when, 
alter  every  few  inspirations,  there  is  an  exhausting  paroxysm  of  coughing,* 
then  chloroform  is  most  beneficial.  It  need  not  be  given  in  such  quantity  as 
to  produce  unconsciousness,  but  calm  ;  and  a  few  ^rops  on  a  handkerchief, 
held  near  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  are  quite  sufficient.  When  a  fit  of  coughing 
comes  on,  it  may  be  given,  and  the  patients  become  at  last  impatient  for  it. 
Keeping  Canvla  Clear. — One  troublesome  part  of  the  after-treatment  is 
keeping  the  tube  clear ;  and,  mdeed,  there  »eems  great  reason  to  believe 
that  our  present  close-sided  canula  would  admit  of  much  improvement,  and 
that  the  double  tube,  the  external  part  of  which  consists  of  two  slips  which 
mav  be  pressed  together  like  a  forceps,  would  be  most  easy  of  introduction, 
and  most  efficient.  For  cleaning  smgle  tubes  where  the  fluid  secreted  was 
very  copious,  I  have  found  that  a  piece  of  gum-elastic  caUieter,  fitted  into 
the  hole  of  a  common  penny  vulcanized  india-rubber  ball,  answered  well 
as  a  sucking-pump.  Mr.  Erichsen  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  performed 
tracheotomy  on  a  young  woman,  and  was  obliged  to  empty  the  windpipe  by 
sucking  out  three  or  four  mouthfols  of  blood  and  mucous.  He  was  rewarded 
by  his  patient's  recovery. 

Danger  of  Suckiiig  the  Tuhe. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  surgeon's 
own  feehngs  should  be  held  of  no  account  where  his  patient's  safety  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  it  b  well  to  remember  that,  in  doing  this  anything  but  pleasant 
performance,  where  the'  operation  has  been  for  laryngitis,  the  sucker  runs 
some  risk.  It  is  not  veiy  long  since  a  medical  man  in  Paris  lost  bis  life 
from  laryngeal  discease  contracted  in  this  way.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Springfields, 
Massachusetts,  was  once  seriously  ill  from  sucking  the  trachea  of  a  croupy 
infant.  My  assistant,  Mr.  Shouldhain,  lately  found  himself  with  a  badly- 
inflamed  sore  throat  from  sucking  a  tube  I  had  put  into  the  trachea  of  a 
young  woman  with  acute  laryngids ;  and,  about  three  years  c^,  after  having 
suck^  thirty  or  forty  tunes  the  mucous  from  a  canula  I  haa  inserted  in  the 
windpipe  of  a  little  ^1  with  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
felt  my  throat  dry,  stiff  and  sore  within  six  hours  of  doing  so,  although  I  had 
carefully  washed  my  mouth  after  each  application  of  it  to  the  tube.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  I  was  very  dangerously  ill,  with  a  condition  of  throat  very 
closely  resembling  my  patient's.  I  should  not,  th|»refbre,  be  inclined  to  re- 
peat this  process  on  any  future  occasion ;  for  setting  aside  its  nastiness,  the 
double  canula  catheter  and  the  india-rubber  ball  do  nearly  as  welL 

When  dundd  the  Tube  be  Removed  t-^Jia  soon  as  poaible ;  and,  if 
there  is  proper  attendance  in  mflammatory  cases,  it  may  be  taken  out 
directly  tne  sputum  comes  through  the  rima  glottidas,  or  the  exudation 
softens ;  but  if  Uie  patient  is  at  a  mstance  from  asastance,  or  among  timid 
people,  great  caution  is  necessary,  for  a  recent  tracheal  wound  contracts 
very  rapidly,  and  the  soft  elastic  tissues  at  tiie  sides  soon  close,  while  the 
glottis  refuses  to  take  all  the  work  on  such  a  short  notice. 

I  was  much  impreraed  with  this  in  a  recent  fase,  ithete  I  had  placed  a 
tube  in  a  man's  throat  a  fortnight  before.  Bis  medical  attendant  remove4 
the  tube  at  ten  A.  M, ;  and  at  two  P.  M.,  thoYame  day  I  was  sent  for,  and 
found  him  in  a  paroxysm  of  suffocation,  with  the  wound  OQntracted,  so  that 
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I  could  not  get  in  the  canula  whieh  had  been  taken  out  only  four  hours 
before,  and  had  to  content  myself  ^h  a  far  smaller  one.  One  great  objec- 
tion to  leaying  the  tube  in  for  a  kngth  of  time,  is  the  contraction  which 
seems  to  occur  in  the  glottis  when  unused.  The  tubes,  which  have  a  hole 
cut  in  the  upper  part,  allow  some  air  to  pass  upwards ;  and  they  may  be 
closed  for  a  few  hours  with  a  small  plug,  so  as  to  get  the  laryngeal  orifice  of 
the  windpipe  gradually  accustomed  to  a  renewal  Si  its  duties. 

If  worn  for  some  time,  the  edges  oi  the  cut  rings  of  the  trachea  bevel  off 
on  their  inside,  and  the  sides  of  the  wound  grow  callous.  In  this  condidon 
the  tube  may  be  removed  at  the  will  of  the  patient  j  but  it  should  be  covered 
by  some  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust.  One  patient  of  min^ 
may  be  seen  walking  tne  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  a  most  reverend  ap- 
pearance, derived  from  muslin  appendages,  like  clergyman's  bands,  which  ne 
wears  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  said  that  the  tracheal  cartilage  is  not  reproduced ;  but  the  following 
case  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is,  at  least  in  the  very  young.  Some  years 
ago  I  performed  tracheotomy  on  an  infant,  assisted  by  Dr.  Land,  now  of 
Spanisti  Town,  Jamaica.  The  wmdpipe  was  so  small  that  at  first  I  could 
only  get  in  a  piece  of  a  No.  10  gum-elastic  canula ;  and  in  my  efforts  to 
introduce  a  larger  instrument,  I  broke  one  ring,  so  that  it  hung  loose  on  one 
side;  in  sho'rt,  the  tracheal  wound  was  a  very  untidy  one.  I  removed  the 
tube  next  day,  and  closed  the  wound ;  but  owing  to  the  child  twisting  his 
head,  the  air  got  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  his  neck,  chest,  and  shoulders 
became  emphysematous.  I  reintroduced  the  tube,  and  repeatedly  put  a 
probe  into  the  trachea,  and  picked  out  pieces  of  false  membrane.  He 
recovered ;  and  more  than  a  year  afterwards  I  heard  he  was  ill  of  some 
infantile  malady.  I  went  to  his  home,  and  found  him  dead.  The  cicatrix 
was  still  very  mstinct  in  the  skin,  and  I  cut  it  out  along  with  the  trachea. 
In  the  latter  there  was  no  mark ;  the  rings  were  perfect,  and  a  white  line  on 
the  mucous  membrane  was  the  only  indication  of  a  former  lesion. 

Is  tracheotomy,  or  rather,  is  an  artificial  opening  in  the  windpipe  danger- 
ous, and  does  it  add  much  to  the  danger  of  a  disease  ?  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  dangerous  when  done  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  if  done  in 
time,  and  no  exploratory  dives  with  instruments  made  into  the  trachea  or 
bronchi.  True,  suicidal  wounds  of  the  windpipe  frequently  terminate  lataDy, 
but  they  are  exceptional  in  every  w^y.  In  the  case  of  croup.  Dr.  Meigs 
says,  "It  has  also  been  shown,  I  think,  that  the  operation  is  in  itself  alone 
but  little  dangerous  to  life.''  But  the  operation  m  the  matter  of  croup  b 
somewhat  unjustly  used,  it  seems  to  me,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  and  those 
who  collect  statistics  from  many  xlifferent  countries,  charities  and  practi- 
tioners. How  many  times  has  every  practical  surgeon  been  called  on  to 
operate  on  patients  already  dying,  who  nave  had  their  blood  more  and  more 
poisoned  every  hour  for  days,  until  the  approach  of  death  is  evident  to  every 
one,  and  the  operation  is  then  decided  on,  as  if  a  little  oxygen  could  then 
work  such  marvels  as  to  undo  all  the  accumulated  mischief  in  a  few  minutes ; 
while  the  surgeon  is  unwilling  to  give  the  poor  child  its  coup  de  gtact,  and 
still  more  reluctant  to  deprive  it  of  what,  after  all,  may  be  a  chance  for  life  f 

Again,  all  that  tracheotomy  pretends  to  effect,  is  to  gain  time,  to  give 
the  physician's  remedies  time.  This  observation  may  appear  self-erident ; 
but  m  practice  we  constantly  see  that,  as  tracheotomy  is  deferred  im til  the 
last  moment,  so  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  last  remedy.*  Again,  if  tracheotomy 
is  not  always  followed  by  recovery,  it  is  generally  foUowed  by  increased 
comfort ;  so  there  seems  to  me  every  argument  for  its  performance,  not  only 
• 

*  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  should  never  be  performed  except  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort when  every  other  remedj  has  failed,  and  death  seemed  ineviuble.~{  Ameiioan 
Medioo-Chirurgioal  Beview. 
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when  the  disease  is  purely  laryngeal,  hut  when  the  ohstruction  to  breathmg 
is  principally,  thougn  perhaps  not  who%» above  where  can  open  the  trachea. 
The  aitei>treatment,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  disease  which  produced 
the  dyspnoea ;  but  there  are  a  few  cases  which  will  not  require  stimulants, 
and  the  most  nutrient  food  which  can  be  taken.  Sometimes  the  fluids, 
when  administered  by  the  mouth,  trickle  down  the  wmdpipe  and  come  out  at 
the  tube.  This  may  come  on  immediately  after  the  operation,  or  not  till 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  "  It  rarely  lasts  in  children,**  says  M.  Trousseau, 
"  beyond  the  tenth  or  iwelfthday."  This  great  authority  recommends  that 
all  fluid  food  should  be  interdicted.  When  infants  are  much  exhausted  after 
any  operation,  I  have  remarked  that  fluid  is  apt  to  go  the  wrong  way ;  but 
in  botli  young  and  old,  where  there  is  this  condition,  it  seems  to  me  better 
to  trust  principally  to  enemata  of  beef  tea,  and  brandy  or  wine. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  I  have  alluded  to : 

1.  Boy,  a?L  2.  Croup.  Trachea  opened  close  to  sternum  j  veins  easily 
avoided  ;  iul>e  removed  in  forty-eight  hours.    Recovered. 

2.  J.  S.,  fet.  5,  girl.  Diphtheritic  membrane  in  mouth,  and  a  mucous 
rale  in  thorax.  Trachea  opened  near  the  sternum  ;  no  bleeding.  At  first 
relieved  by  the  operation  ;  died  ten  hours  after. 

3.  J.  il.,  »t,  3.  False  membrane  coughed  up,  and  much  rale  in  chest. 
The  child  was  much  exhausted,  but  I  opened  the  trachea.  No  bleeding. 
Died  in  twelve  hours.    Much  relief  at  first  fi:om  operation. 

4.  Boy,  oet.  2.  Trachea  opened  for  croup,  principally  lar}*ngeal  j  but  I 
"just  reached  the  house  in  time  to  open  his  windpipe  and  see  him  die. 

In  cases  2, 3,  the  patients  were  so  exhausted  that  they  were  dying  when 
the  operation  was  done ;  but  the  relief  it  brought  them  even  in  their  reduced 
condition  quite  warranted  the  operation,  and  the  only  regret  was  not  per-, 
forming  it  sooner. 

5.    Tracheotomy  for  Erysipelas, 

Man,  fet.  30.  Erysipelatous  sore  throat,  with  dry,  husky  cough.  Djs- 
pnoea  came  on  suddenly.  Trachea  opened  very  low  down ;  tube  removed  m 
twenty-one  hours.  The  erysipelas  spread  from  the  wound  round  his  neck, 
bat  he  rapidly  recovered. 

6.    For  Small'pox  Pustules  in  Larynx. 

Man,  aet  38.  Patient  of  Dr.  T.  Keith's.  Had  been  ill  of  small-pox  for 
two  months,  during  which  time  he  had  undergone  a  severe  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. Subsequently  pus  appeared  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  lett  eye. 
l>r.  Keith  incised  the  cornea  and  evacuated  the  pus ;  the  wound  healed,  and 
the  vision  was  restored.  Symptoms  of  laryngitis  now  set  in,  with  occasional 
violent  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  which  became  so  frequent  that  I  was  desired  by 
Dr.  Keith  to  open  the  trachea,  which  I  did  below  the  thyroid  isthmus.  The 
patient  at  once  indicated  that  he  was  relieved  j  but  occasional  violent  par- 
oxysms of  coughing  suggested  the  use  of  chloroform,  which  was  given  mm  at 
intervals. 

For  several  days,  small  round  substances,  like  the  scabs  of  pustules, 
were  coughed  through  the  tube,  and  he  hawked  up  many  firom  the  back  of 
his  pharjTix. 

Two' weeks  after  the  operation,  Dr.  Keith  tried  whether  he  could  do 
without  the  tube  j  but  the  lar>nx  was  so  irritable,  that,  atier  a  few  inspura- 
tions,  spasm  ensued,  and  it  had  to  be  reintroduced. 

He  has  qui'e  recovered  his  health,  but  still  wears  a  tube.  If  the  latter 
is  obstructea  or  removed,  he  can  force  air  through  his  glottis  in  expiration, 
but  cannot  inspire  without  great  effort  and  a  peculiar  crowing  sound,  and 
this  experiment  is  followed  by  a  most  distressing  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea. 
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I  lately  saw,  at  one  of  the  valuable  Saturday  lectures  ffiven  by  Dr.  Hal- 
dane,  at  tlie  Royal  Infirmary,  the  lanmx  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  small- 
pox. There  was  distinct  false  membrane  visible  upon  it  Dr.  Alexander 
olmpson  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  round  patches,  supposed  to  he  small- 
pox postules,  in  the  windpipe,  demeastrated  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be 
exudations  of  Ivmph. 

It  is  possible  tne  patient  whose  case  I  have  briefly  recorded  hod  both ; 
i  ndeed,  he  ran  the  gauntlet  of  nearly  every  s}'mptom  he  could  well  have ; 
but  as  each  appeared,  Dr.  T.  Keith,  ?nth  admirable  judgment,  met  and  over- 
came it. 

7.  For  Diphiheria, 

Woman,  let  21.  Sore  throat  a  week,  oougbing  up  oocasionally  large, 
tough  portions  of  false  membrane  for  twenty-four  nours.  Face  congested, 
lips  livid,  surface  cold.    Tracheotomy  low  down.    Died  in  three  hours. 

Although  the  operation  was  performed  in  this  case,  there  was  but  little 
indication  for  it  further  than  the  presence  of  diphtheria  in  the  throat ;  for 
she  seemed  dying  as  if  poisoned  oy  the  disease  as  much  as  from  asphyxia. 
She  seemed  to  derive  little  or  no  reoef  ftom  the  operation. 

8.  For  LcuyngiHs, 

I  was  called  by  Dr.  Brown,  of  Dublin  street,  to  see  M.  J.,  tet.  21,  whom 
he  thought  woula  require  tracheotomy.  Thi^  patient  had  been  subject  to 
attacks  of  laryngitis  from  infancy,  and  upon  this  occasion  she  had  complained 
of  sore  throat  for  several  days.  Dr.  Brown  applied  six  leeches  to  the  neck ; 
and,  shortly  after  I  saw  her,  she  had  croupy  breathing,  and  a  quick,  fall 
pulse  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fi&uce«  was  red  and  dry,  and  elevated 
m  parts.  The  sjmptoms  not  being  at  that  time  sufficiently  ui^nt  to  war- 
rant an  operation,  we  left  her,  and  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  had  sub- 
sided ;  but  at  one  o'clock  next  day,  as  I  was  about  to  cut  down  a  piece  of 
dead  bone  in  a  eirl's  arm  in  my  own  house,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  me 
**  the  girl  was  dead,  but  I  m^ht  oome  if  I  liked."  Having  the  necessary 
instrument  in  my  hand,  I  ran  o$  fiill  of  remorse  at  declining  to  operate  in 
the  morning,  'fhe  girl  had  apparently  fainted ;  she  was  pale,  pulseless,  and 
apparently  not  breathing.  Dr.  Brown  being  fbrtunateiy  in  the  house,  we 
quickly  placed  hi^  in  a  convenient  position,  and  I  opened  her  windpipe. 
Directly  the  air-was  admitted,  she  became  very  unruly,  and  threw  himself 
about  Ther^was  a  ffood  deal  oi  venous  bleeding  during  her  stnigvies,  bm 
it  stopped  whenever  the  tube  was  in.  She  then  burst  into  tears,  ana  insisted 
on  shaking  hands  all  round.  We  found  it  necessary,  for  the  first  fbrty-eight 
hours,  to  give  this  very  demonstrativB  young  person  considenible  ouantitkt 
of  chloroform,  which  my  friends,  lltasrs.  Shuldham  and  Barr)-,  kin<uy  sat  up 
all  night  to  administer. 

Dr.  Brown  continued  to  treat  4he  larynsitb  as  if  tracheotomy  had  not 
been  performed,  with  chlorate  of  ^-potass,  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc., 
and  saAne  diaphoretics  and  nutrient  enemas;  and  when  the  upper  orifice  d 
the  windpipe  was,  in  his  6pmion,  sufficiently  restored  to  health  U)  be  trusted, 
the  tube  was  removed  (on  the  fourteenth  day),  and  the  wound  rapidly 
healed. 

The  upper  edffe  of  the  wound  in  this  case  was  two  mches  and  two  lines 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  an  English  line  in  depth 
after  all  swelling  had  subsided.  When  doing  the  operation,  I  felt  pulsation 
on  each  side  of  my  forefinser,  and  made  the  wound  in  the  trachea  h^her 
than  I  generally  do,  lest  I  shoidS  injure  anything  at  the  root  of  the  neck ; 
and  that,  I  am  led  to  believe,  was  the  reason  of  the  venous  hemorriiage 
occurring,  as  it  was  a  condition%hich  I  had  never  before  been  annoyed  by. — 
Ediitburgh  Medical  JoumaL  ' 
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On  the  .Treatment  of  Acute  Dysentery  by  Ipeoaouanha. 


BY    B.  W.  ClI2iNIJI0HAM,    M.  D.,    L.  R.  C.  S.  ED.,  AS8ISTANT-SUBGE0K,  H.  M. 
4lH  BENGAL  EUB0PBA>'8. 


LncKNow,  Not.  1,  1860. 
DnuNG  the  three  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  last,  or  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  period  of  drying  up  of  the  rains,  I  have  had 
*  to  treat  a  good  many  cases  of  aeute  dysentery  ;  and,  having  employed  the 
pkn  advocated  by  Surgeon  Docker,  of  H.  M.  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  I  would 
now  ofier  my  humble  testimony  in  its  favor.  Though  ipecacuanha  has  long 
been  known  and  used  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  dysentery,  it  is  only 
lately  that  it  has  been  used  so  heroicallv,  and  with  such  astounding  results. 
Mr.  Twining  gave  it,  in  combmation  with  blue  pill  and  extract  of  gentian,  as 
a  diaphoretic  and  adjuvant  to  the  mercurial,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
prinapal  agent  in  the  treatment  Others  have  given  it  in  frequent  nau- 
seating doses,  and  with  ^d  effect.  But  the  major  plan,  as  recommended 
by  Surgeon  Docker,  of  giving  as  much  as  draohm  i.— (Lrachm  iss.  in  one  dose, 
is  here  rapidly  supersecUng  all  other  plans ;  its  action  being,  in  the  words  of 
Mr«  Docker,  **  certain,  speedy  and  complete." 

On  admission,  a  sinapism  is  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  min.  xxx.  of 
tinotore  of  opium  are  given,  for  tne  purpose  of  rendering  the  stomach  more 
toleorant  of  the  remedy.  An  hour  afterwards,  drachm  L-*-drachm  iss  of 
ipeoaeuan  is  given*  Mr.  Docker  recommends  it  to  be  given  half  an  hour 
tfter  the  Tr.  Opii ;  but,  by  waiting  for  a  whole  hour,  the  medicine  is  retained 
longer,  and  produces  a  more  powerful  effect.  As  may  be  supposed,  consid- 
erable nausea  is  the  result ;  but  vomiting  does  not  generally  come  on  until 
at  least  an  hour  afterwards,  sometimes  two  hours.  During  this  nausea, 
eopioos  jperspiration  is  produced  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  becomes 
more  full  ana  soft,  and  less  frequent ;  the  countenance  loses  the  expression 
indieative  of  suffering,  so  narked  in  acute  dysentery, ;  tenesmus  and  abdo- 
miiial  pains  immediately  cease,  and  the  patient  has  no  more  stools  for  twelve 
sod  sometimes  for  twenty-four  hours.  As  soon  as  the  nausea  passes  oS,  he 
expfeeses  himself  invneasurably  relieved.  The  perspiration  is  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  time^  and,  of  course,  he  feels  languid  and  depressed  K>r  a  little ; 
but  this  has  not,  in  any  case  that  I  have  seen,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  call  for 
nj  interference.  When  the  patient  nexl.goes  to  stool,  he  does  so  without 
pam  or  tenesmus:  the  evacuations  are  fluid,  and  hold  in  suspension  small 
masaee  of  fieces,  but  are  eotirelv  free  from  blood  or  mucus.  Sometimes  the 
&it  dose  k  not  sufllcient,  the  dysenteric  stools  returning  after  a  short  inter- 
val ;  in  which  ease  a  repetition  of  the  dose  will  be  required.  Chicken  broth 
and  arrowroot  is  the  only  diet  allowed.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  I  met 
with^  nothing  further  has  been  required,  after  the  action  of  the  ipecaounha, 
than  to  keep  the  patient  upon  .the  above-mentioned  diet  for  a  few  days,  until 
the  bowels  recover  their  tone;  or,  if  any  toMlency  to  delnlity  manifested  it- 
self^ a  fow  doses  of  infusion  of  chiretta  with  nitro-muriatic  add  have  been 
sufficient  to  complete  the  cure* 

The  raiionaU  of  the  action  of  ipecacuanha  thus  administered  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  it  {HPoduces  the  same  relaxing  effect  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowel  that  it  does  upon  the  system  in  general ;  a  copious  flow 
of  the  secretions  of  that  membrane  is  produced,  and  an  effect  similar  to  that 
which  we  produce  when  we  scarify  an  erysipelatous  surface  is  the  result — the 
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membrane  is  relieved  from  the  tensionrcaused.bjr  the  oongeBtion  and  effusion 
of  lympth,  thereby  preventing  dettrootion  of  tissue  and  ulceration.  The 
ex^i^etcKl  fluids  lubricate  any  scybalee  that  may  be  retained  in  the  saccules  of 
the  colon ;  and  the  general  nausea  overcomes  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
njuscular  coat,  thereby  enabling  the  acybalae  to  be  set  free.  But  the  action 
of  ipecacuan  does  not'  end  here ;  enough  is  retained  to  produce  a  cathartic 
^ffect ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  whole  mucous  surface  of  the  bowels  has  been 
i  nduced  to  pour  forth  an  increased  secretion  durins  the  nausea ;  at  all  events, 
the  stools  become  copious,  fluid,  and  foeculent.  Ibis  catharms  continues  for 
several  days,  thereby  relieving  any  abdominal  congestion  that  may  be  exist, 
by  causing  a  drain  of  the  whole  portal  system ;  and  it  possesses  this  advan- 
tage over  that  produced  by  most  purgatives,  that  it  is  mild,  free  from  irrita- 
tion, and  neither  constipates  nor  debilitates  the  bowel  after  it  has  ceased. 

Of  the  cases  treated  by  me,  or  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
not  one  has  had  a  relapse  after  leading  hospital ;  and,  on  looking  to  the  old 
Hegisters,  I  find  that  cases  similar  to  those  I  have  seen  were,  under  other 
systems  of  treatment,  much  longer  in  hospitals,  and  also  very  liable  to  re- 
lapse. Army  surgeons  have  this  advantage,  that  all  acute  cases  of  illness 
must  come  under  Uieir  observation  in  the  very  commencement ;  so  that,  in 
most  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  the  patient  is  under  treatment  while  the  dis- 
ease is  yet  in  its  first  stage,  and  no  actual  destruction  of  tissue  has  taken 
place.  The  means,  therefore,  is  invaluable  by  which  we  can  arrest  this 
frightful  disease  in  its  infancy,  before  it  has  advanced  to  the  stage  of  ulcera- 
tion, rendering  necessar)'  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  treatment,  and  too 
often  giving  nse  to  serious  complications  in  other  organs  than  the  one  origi- 
nally affected  in  acute  dysentery.  By  overcoming  the  disease  at  the  onset, 
we  at  once  relieve  the  general  abdominal  plethora  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated ;  and  thus,  though  the  small  intestine,  mesenteric  glands,  Hver,  and 
spleen  be  at  the  same  time  in  a  state  of  active  congestion,  the  action  of 
ipecacuanha  as  above  described,  is  not  only  efficient  in  removing  the  actual 
inflammation  of  the  organ  primarily  affected,  but  is  even  more  so  in  over- 
coming the  congestion  of  other  organs,  so  intimately  related  as  these  are 
with  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease. 

Though  my  experience  of  this  disease  has  been  very  limited,  I  think  we 
may  fairly  assume,  on  these  grounds,  that  the  occurrence  of  hepatic  and 
other  complications  will  be  far  less  frequent,  and  chronic  dysentery  much 
more  rare,  than  under  other  systems  of  treatment  which  require  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  remedies,  and  thus  allow  active  congestion  of  important 
organs  to  ripen  into  actual  inflammation. 

I  append  the  following  case  as  illustrative  of  the  previous  remarks.  It 
was  acute  and  uncomplicated.  The  patient  was  six  days  in  hospital ;  but, 
alter  two  days,  may  be  said  to  have  been  convalescent,  as  the  only  treatment 
consisted  in  a  regulated  diet,  no  medicine  whatever  having  been  given. 

Pte.  J.  L ,  aged  28,  a  stout«  healthy-looking  man,  was  admitted  on 

the  20th  October,  suffeiing  from  acute  dysentery.  Had  been  to  stool  twice 
at  hospital  within  a  few  minutes,  and  says  that  during  the  whole  night  he 
has  been  to  stool  every  half-hoiu'.  He  has  much  tenesmus,  intense  heat  and 
pain  in  the  rectum,  deep-seated  pain  and  burning  sensation  in  the  left  iHac 
region ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  small  and  frequent,  about  100 ;  tongue 
slightly  coated.  The  stools  contain  no  foeculent  matter,  but  consist  entirely 
of  mucous,  with  bright  fluid  blood. 

Kl.  Tr.  Opii  m.  xxx.  stat.  sumend. 

RL  Eraplast.  Sinapi  Epigastric  applicand.  et  post  horam. 

Hi.  Pulv.  Had.  IpecacuanhsB,  drachm  iss. 

Diet — Chicken  broth,  with  oz.  L  of  arrowroot  added  to  one  pint. 

Vesp. — ^The  medicine  was  i«&ained  for  a  very  short  time.  Th^e  is  a 
little  improvement  in  the  stooUy  but  they  are  stul  frequent,  and  attended 
by  much  tenesmus. 
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Repeat — ^Medicamenta  supra  soripta. 

21st — Has  had  no  stool  since  he  took  the  ipecacnan  last  night.  Retained 
the  dose  for  two  hours.  All  abdominal  pain  and  tenesmus  have  entirely 
passed  off.  Deep  pressure  in  he  left  iKac  region  does  not  now  give  pain. 
Skin  cool  and  moist ;  pulse  more  full  and  soft,  90. 

Vesp.  —Has  had  no  stool ;  says  he  is  quite  well. 

22d. — Has  had  a  small  stool  this  morning,  fluid  and  fbeculent,  without 
any  dysenteric  appearances,  and  without  pain  or  tenesmus. 

Fesp. — ^Has  nad  a  large  fbeculent  stool,  fluid. 

23d. — One  stool  this  morning ;  becoming  more  solid.  Continues  quite 
well,  and  complains  of  not  ha\ing  enough  to  eat. 

24th. — Continues  well;  has  had  no  stool  since  yesterday.  To  have 
mutton  chop  oz.  viii,  in  addition  to  the  former  diet. 

Discharged  on  the  26th  October,  quite  well ;  and  now  continues  so  on 
Ist  Norember. 

This  case  affords  a  good  example  of  the  success  of  the  ipecacuanha  major 
plan  of  treatment.  The  failure  of  the  first  dose  I  attribute  to  it  not  havmg 
oeen  retained  sufficiently  long,  the  nausea  and  other  effects  were  conse- 
quently very  transient,  and  insufficient  to  produce  Uie  desired  result.— 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 


On  Sub-pubic  or  Ovalab  Dislocations  of  the  Femur. — ^In  this  paper, 
M.  Sedillot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  most  frequent  form  of  dis- 
location of  the  femur,  the  sub-pubic,  the  ischio-pubic,  or  the  ovalar,  there 
may  remain  the  power  of  'standing  and  of  walking  with  a  certain  amount  of 
lameness,  notwithstanding  that  no  reduction  has  taken  place.  He  gives 
instances  of  which  soldiers  have  even  been  able  to  perform  their  marches. 
This  persistence  of  the  functions  of  the  limb  is  explained  by  the  relation  sub- 
msting  between  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  foraman  ovale,  this  last  by  its 
depth  and  its  borders  presenting  points  of  support  favorable  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  displaced  bone.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  retention  of  power 
of  motion,  the  symptoms  of  displacement  will  not  be  less  obvious  to  the 
attentive  observer.  1.  The  limb  is  elongated  by  from  one  to  three  centi- 
metres, and  seems  to  be  still  more  so,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  pelvis 
on  that  side.  2.  The  great  trochanter  is  carried  inwards,  backwards  and 
downwards,  its  region  being  at  the  same  time  depressed  and  flattened.  3. 
The  entire  limb  is  manifestly  carried  outwards,  the  foot  being  in  a  state  of 
abduction.  4.  The  rotation  of  the  foot  inwards  is  usually  impossible.  5. 
Flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  is  tolerably  easy  as  long  as  tne  limb  is  in 
a  state  of  abduction,  but  ceases  to  be  possible  if  the  thigh  is  nlaced  in  a  state 
of  adduction.  6.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  extension,  7.  Ovalar  luxations 
are  the  most  frequent  and  least  serious  of  the  varieties  of  dislocation  of  the 
femur.  8.  They  are  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  ^oung,  and  in  persons 
whose  joitits  are  naturally  very  lax.  9.  Reduction  is  effected  without  much 
difficulty,  even  at  the  end  of.  several  weeks,  bv  making  traction  from  within 
outwards  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh,  while  the  knee  is  directed  inwards 
and  forwards,  and  placed  in  abduction  when  .the  head  of  the  femur  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  reached  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum.  10.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  relapse,  is  to  muntain  the  limb  elongated 
and  in  a  state  of  gentle  abduction.  11.  The  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete. 
12.  In  case  of  Muction  not  havmg  been  effected,  the  patients  still  are 
frequently  able  to  employ  the  limb,  but  sufler  from  a  certain  amount  of 
lanuBDesi.— Jtfec/ico-Cw.  Review,  Jrom  Gazette  des  Hapitaux. 
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On 'the  Pathology  of  Asthma. 


BT  O.  H.  KIDD,  M.  D. 

In  this  article  the  author  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  physiolof^  of 
the  action  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and  comes  to  the  following  concludons : 

Ist.  That  during  the  paroxysm  of  asthma,  the  chest  is  custended  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent, 

2d.  That  all  the  muscles  of  inspiration  are  in  spasmodic  action — (tonic 
spasms). 

3d.  That  the  bronchial  muscles  are  moscles  of  inspiration,  and  associated 
in  the  spasmodic  action  with  the  other  muscles  of  inspiration. 

4th.  That  breathing  is  carried  on  by  the  voluntaiy  effort  to  aid  the  mus- 
cles of  expiration,  and  that  as  soot^  as  this  is  relaxed,  the  muscles  of  inspira- 
tion, like  so  many  stretched  bands  of  India-rubber,  distend  the  chest  again. 

That  the  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  in  asthma  arises  from  some 
morbid  action  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following 
facts: — 

1st.  The  fact  that  the  spasm  affects  an  entire  group  of  muscles.  Now, 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kolk  has  shown  that  muscles  associated  in  action  are 
supplied  by  nerves  arising  frt>m  special  grou^  of  mutually  associated  and 
connected  ganglion  corpuscles.  Disorder  of  this  group  would  then  manifest 
itself  in  the  entire  class  of  muscles, 

2d.  Van  der  Kolk  has  also  shown  that  the  skin,  covering  parts  moved  by 
muscles,  is  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves  arising  from  the  same  segments  of 
the  spinal  centre  as  the  motor  nerves  of  those  muscles  arise  trom.  Dr. 
Salter  has  remarked,  as  an  almost  universal  premonitory  symptom  of  ast&ma, 
that  there  is  an  itching  of  the  skin  under  the  chin,  over  the  sternum,  and 
between  the  scapulae.'  This,  it  is  evident,  is  a  subjective  sensation,  and  indi- 
cates an  irritation  existing  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves. 

3d.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  are  observed  to  occur  in  cases  of  acute  hydro- 
oephalua,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  and  in  one  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Gntves,  where  there  were  also  general  convulsions.  In  persons  liable  to 
epilepsy,  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  fits  of  asthma  occasionally  take  the 
place  of  or  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  epileptic  fit. 

4th.  The  state  of  the  patient  precluding  the  £t  of  asthma  indicates  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres. «  In  one  there  is  mental  exhilaration,  in 
another  mental  depression.  A  patient  of  Sir  J.  Forbes*s  is  awakened  by  con- 
vulsions in  one  foot  and  leg,  ana  as  soon  as  the  asthmatic  fit  is  developed, 
the  oonvulsions  of  the  extremity  censew 

5th.  The  exciting  cause  indicates  the  same.  In  one,  cold  water  applied 
^  the  instep  wiU  cause  an  attack  (  in  another,  going  to  bed  with  a  loaded 
rectum,  sudden  emotion,  &c.,  &c  The  latter  will  also  check  the  paroxysm 
wh&i  fblly  developed.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  asthma  depends  on  a 
morbid  state  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  centres,  which  manifests 
itself  by  throwing  the  entire  group  of  inspiratory  muscles  into  spasmodic 
action. — MediethChir,  Revietp, 


Wb  notice  the  demise  of  ^tofessor  Anders  A.  Reums,  of  Sweden,  For- 
dgn  Cozresponding  Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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On  Stphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Laktnx.— After  devoting  some  space  tx> 
the  history  and  literature  of  these  affecUoos,  C.  Qerhardt  and  F.  Roth  of 
Wnrzburg',  notice  the  larvngosoopic  labors  of  Czermak,  Storck  and  Turck, 
briefly  alluding  to  the  woi^  by  Ruble  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  No  less 
than  eighteen  cases  are  deUuled,  illustrating  every  form  of  manifestation  of 
syphilis  found  by  means  a(  the  laryngosoope  in  connexion  with  the  larynx 
and  surrounding  textures,  including  catarrn,  condylomata,  various  kinds  of 
ulcers,  scars,  cicatrices,  aiSections  of  the  pericondrium,  &c.,  and  the  numerous 
general  and  local  symptoms  associatea  therewith.  As  a  summary,  it  is 
stated  that  of  66  people  affected  by  syphilis,  18  were  affected  by  disease  of 
the  larynx.  Out  of  19  men,  5,  and  out  of  37  women,  13  had  the  lar}'nx  dis- 
eased. One  case  was  observed  in  which  a  child  eighteen  months  old,  the 
subject  of  hereditary  syphilis,  had  the  larynx  affected,  condylomata  foHowing 
hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  and  pain  on  pressure  of  the  larynx.  Of  the  18  cases 
detailed,  one-half  occurred  in  patients  in  the  third  deoennium  of  life ;  6  in 
the  fourth ;  2  in  the  second,.ana  4  in  the  fifth  decennium.  Out  of  44  patients 
with  secondary  (Ricord)  syphilis,  there  were  11  with  larj^ngeal  affections, 
and  out  of  12  with  tertiary  symptoms,  there  were  7 ;  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  proportionately  to  the  continuance  6f  syphilic  symptoms  is  the  liability 
to  the  disease  of  the  larynx.  Messrs.  Qerhardt  and  Roth  lay  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  even  for  many  years  after  primary  syphilitic  symptoms,  the 
patient  is  not  to  consider  himself  free  from  the  cnance  of  having  laryngeal 
affBctions;  and  on  the  fact  that  many  will  have  such  affections  who  are 
unaware  that  any  such  primary  affection  ever  existed,  but  in  whom  cure  is 
obtained  by  the  une  of  mercury.  The  original  manifestations  of  syphilis  are 
often  slight  or  are  often  overlooked,  and  cold  or  other  irritation  of  thedarynx, 
which,  as  it  were,  brings  forth  the  laryngeal  symptoms,  is  often  considered 
b^  the  patient  to  be  the  only  cause  of  them.  The  communication  concludes 
with  a  section  on  the  prognosis  of  syphilitic  laryngeal  affections,  according  to 
their  character. — Virckoio^s  Archiv.from  Mtdico-Chir.  Review, 


On  the  UiE  OP  Digitalis  vh  Large  Doses  in  the  Treatment  of 
Menorrhaqu. — ^A  woman  who  had  suffered  from  menorrhagia  for  six 
weeks,  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu,  as  a  patient.  She  was  immediately  ordered 
to  take  ergot  of  rye,  but  without  any  beneficial  effect.  M.  Trousseau  then 
recommended  a  very  strong  infusion  of  digitalis — (ei^t  grammes  of  the 
leaves  to  two  hundred  grammes  of  water).  •  This  medicme,  according  to  M. 
TroQsseau,  ought  to  be  administered  in  a  certain  manner :  the  strong  info* 
tkm  should  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half-hour.  When 
digitalis  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  warning  b  given  of  the  danger  which  it 
may  produce,  by  a  series  of  symptoms  arising  from  the  irritating  acti<yi  of 
the  digitalis  on  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane — ^namely,  vomitinff, 
diairhcea,  and  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  soon  as  the  medicine  is 
absorbed,  a  second  series  of  poisonous  symptoms  is  observed,  as  vertigo,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  pain  in  the  head,  delirium,  stupor,  &o.  It  is  necessary  to 
cKsoontinoe  the  meaidne  as  soon  as  tiie  first  set  of  symptoms  is  induced.  In 
the  case  of  the  patient  above  alluded  to,  the  di^talis  was  given  for  five 
hours.  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  vomiting  were  observed,  the 
luemorrha^  firon  the  uterus  was  arrested,  and  did  not  return.  Althouf^ 
the  di^tahs  inHds  case  did  not  produce  any  very  serious  symptoms  of 
poisomng,  yet  the  pupil  remained  for  a  hmg  time  enormously  dilated. — 
Gazstte  da  Hojritavx, 
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*  Translations  by  the  Editor. 


OPHTHAL^nC  NOTICES. 


We  propose  to  give  occasional  extracts  from  Von  Graefe's  Archiv.  for 
Ophthalmologic,  and  from  the  Reports  of  the  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
of  the  more  practical  and  useful  novelties  now  being  so  rapidly  introduced 
into  Ophthalmic  practice,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  ophthalmic 
jargon  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
learned  Professors  of  the  science  seem  to  delight  in  shrouding  their  dis- 
coveries from  all  but  adepts. 

(From  Archir.  ftir  Ophtbalmogie.) 
On  the  Diminution  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Lids  on  the  Ball  of  the  Eye, 
Particularly  as  regards  the  Division  of  the  Ejitemal  Commissure 
•     for  obtaining  this  Object.    By  Professor  Von  Gtraefe. 

In  bad  cases  of  conjunctivitis,  vrhether  of  a  blcnnorhagic  or  a  diphtheric 
form  of  inflammation,  or  from  the  formation  of  granulations,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  injurious  pressure  which  the  lids 
exercise  on  the  eye-ball.  It  is  evident  that  this  pressure,  which  is  not  owing 
simply  to  the  elasticity  of  the  lids,  but  also  to  their  musctilar  character,  not 
only  increases  the  inflammation,  but  affords  an  obstacle  to  the  application  of 
those  topical  means  which  might  otherwise  be  used  to  prevent  the  sweliing 
and  erosion  of  the  conjunctiva.  How  often,  for  instance,  in  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing swelling  of -the  conjunctiva  which  accompanies  the  outbreak  of 
granular  conjunctivitis,  are  we  prevented  from  using  the  proper  topical  appli- 
cations, because  the  irritation  that  follows  their  use  too  much  increases  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  which  has  not  had  lime  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  pressure  which  the  rapidly  swelling  lids  and  conjunctiva  exert  on  it. 
Moi*e  particularly  is  this  evil  felt  in  cases  accompanied  by  infiltration  and 
ulceration  of  the  cornea.  The  action  of  an  escharatic  on  the  lids  always  gives 
rise  to  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  cornea,  proportional  to  the  pressure  they 
exert  on  the  eyeball.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
wait  befoie  we  can  apply  the  more  useful  topical  medicines  until  the  eye  has 
accoQimodated  itself  to  the  increased  pressure.  Even  in  some  of  the  milder 
forms  of  conjunctival  disease,  the  principal  cause  of  the  mischief  is  pressure 
of  the  lids.  With  contracted  Hds,  even  a  slight  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva will  often  cause  so  much  pain,  that  one  is  in  doubt  if  the  suffering 
can  be  due  to  apparently  so  slight  a  pathological  condition ;  whilst,  when 
the  lids  are  relaxed  and  flaccid,  an  enormous  amount  of  conjunctival  swell- 
ing can  be  borne,  with  but  little  suffering.  Under  this  last  condition  of  the 
lids,  strong  escharatics,  when  indicated,  can  be  used  with  iqifunity,  whilst  in 
the  former  case,  all  strong  topicfd  applications  are  badly  borne. 

These  views,  which  are  generally  adnytted,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
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various  means  for  dhninishmg  the  preamre  of  the  lids.  Against  the  too 
common  practice  of  removing  large  portions  of  infiltrated  conjunctiva^  I  have 
often  spoken.  In  most  cases  is  such  an  operation  useless,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  wounds  on  the  conjunctiva  which 
often  prolong  the  convalescence  from  the  original  disease,  and  which,  when 
healed,  are  apt  like  all  cicatrices  on  the  conjunctiva,  to  lead  to  a  vas- 
oalar  and  irritable  state  of  the  eye,  frequently  interfering  with  its  continued 
use.  On  account  of  these  evils,  I  have  endeavored  to  limit  the  practice  of 
excision,  without  however  denying  the  occasional  usefulness  of  an  operation, 
the  direct  advantages  of  which  are  often  evident.  Another  method  of 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  lids  which  is  useful,  more  particularly  in 
chronic  cases,  is  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  lids,  so  as  to  make 
an  oval  wound  with  the  long  axis  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lid,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  we  should  operate  for  entropium,  the  wound  being  left  to  heal 
by  granulation.  In  chronic  cases  of  granular  lids,  where  the  lid  was  pressing 
strongly  on  the  ball,  and  in  which  the  most  careful  application  of  astringents 
was  not  supported,  I  have  often  had  recourse  to  this  operation  with  manifest 
advantage.  I  lately  treated  a  patient  by  this  means  who  was  suffering  from 
an  obstinate  trachoma,  with  considerable  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
pannus  of  the  cornea,  accompanied  by  constantly  recurring  ulceration.  The 
irritable  state  of  the  eye  did  not  yield  to  the  application  of  the  ordinary  as- 
tringents,* or  if  any  amelioration  took  place,  it  was  not  lasting.  Although 
there  was  no  perceptible  tendency  to  entropium,  yet  the  lids  were  very  stiffi 
and  exercised  considerable  pressure  on  the  too  prominent  globe.  The  opera- 
tion was  had  recourse  to  after  the  patient  had  been  treated  by  myself  and 
others  for  a  year,  without  any  benefit.  After  a  few  days,  the  condition  of 
the  cornea  was  decidedly  improved,  and  in  fourteen  days  the  pannus  had 
almost  disappeared.  In  this  case,  the  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  lids 
did  more  than  the  long  continued  and  careful  use  of  topical  applications,  and 
after  the  operation,  the  granulations  were  removed  by  these  applications, 
although  previously  they  could  not  be  borne.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  skin  of  the  lid  may  be  removed,  without  danger  of  causing  an  ectropium.f 
The  operation  is  only  suitable  for  the  upper  lid,  as  the  pressure  of  the  lower 
lid  is  much  less  dangerous.  In  cases  like  these,  we  have  conrindng  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  granulated  lid  keeps  up  the  vas- 
cular and  irritable  state  of  the  cornea.  A  third  method  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  the  lids  on  the  ball,  consist  in  the  performance  of  the  following  opera- 
tion. It  is  particularly  suitable  in  those  cases  of  acute  granulation  (granular 
conjunctivitis)  in  which  there  is  great  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  so  as  to 

*  I  have  made  maay  trials  of  tannin  as  an  astringent  in  such  cases,  and  find  that 
it  is  a  verr  mild,  but  at  ihe  same  time  a  very  inefftfcttve  means  for  remoring  ^;rana- 
ktiona.  Ii  very  irritable  eyes  it  can  be  used  preparatory  to  the  appliaiiioa  of 
metallic  astringents,  but  it  is  not  at  all  oaloulated  to  replace  them. 

1  The  sise  of  the  portion  of  skin  removed  should  be  six  lines  broad  on  the  lid 
when  well  drawd  down,  the  lower  edn  of  the  wound  running  parallel  with  the  edge 
of  the  lid,  and  at  about  t«ro  and  a  half  lines  distant  from  it.  The  upper  edge  of  the 
wound  should  be  concave,  so  that  the  broadest  part  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
lid,  and  it  should  extend  the  whole  part  of  the  lid. 
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threaten  the  destractioa  of  the  efe,  or  when  from  rti{Hd  nleeratkm  d  the 
oornea,  it  is  of  importance  that  tnni^ate  relief  should  be  obtained.  The 
operation  is  thus  performed :  The  lids  being  drawn  apart  and  stretdied  <ml* 
wards,  an  incision  should  be  made  at  the  outer  commiaaure,  in  conUnaadon 
with  the  opening  of  the  lids.    The  indiion  must  inokde  not  merely  the  ikin, 
but  likewise  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  (^iculsrii; 
the  incision  should  be  firom  four  to  siz  lines  long,  and  should  extend  afaaoit 
to  the  conjunctiva,  but  this  must  not  be  wounded.  One  or  two  small  palpebral 
arteries  are  generally  wounded  in  the  operation,  the  flow  of  blood  from  wfaiefa 
can  be  &Tored  by  holding  the  edges  o^  the  wound  apart,  and  when  enough 
has  been  lost,  the  wound  may  be  allowed  to  close,  and  its  sides  being  pressed 
togethei  by  the  orbicularis,  the  bleeding  ceases.  If  the  wound  is  left  to  itsdf, 
it  heals  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  linear  cicatrix  which  is  hardly  visible.   I, 
however,  consider  it  advisable  in  severe  oases  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  woqod 
apart  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  it'  from  uniting  tot  some  time.    The  slight 
suppuration  which  follows  is  of  no  account,  as  the  cicatrix  is  hidden  in  the 
natural  folds  of  the  lids ;  and  by  keeping  open  the  wound,  the  ball  b  reHered 
from  pressure  for  a  longer  period.    Even  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  lids, 
omsed  by  the  irritation  of  the  inflammation  is  relieved.    It  must  be  unde^ 
stood  that  I  only  employ  this  operation  where  there  is  a  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation.    Sometimes  I  have  had  recourse  to  it  in  cases  of  acute 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  with  or  without  iritis,  more  however  as  a  ready 
means  for  the  abstraction  of  blood,  than  for  reliexing  the  eye  from  pressure. 
In  children,  the  bleedmg  from  the  palpebral  arteries  is  sometimes  veiy  con- 
siderable.   

REPRODUCTION    OF   BONE. 


(From  Inslitut,  No.  1441.) 
The  subject  of  the  reproduction  of  bone  by  the  periosteum  is  still  exciting 
considerable  attention  in  the  old  world,  although  it  has  ceased  here  to  be  a 
novelty.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  at  Paris,  on  the  12th 
August,  M.  Sedillot  communicated  some  recent  observations  on  the  repro- 
duction of  bones  by  the  periosteum.  His  object  was  to  show  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  we  must  not  look  for  complete  success,  and  therefore  it 
is  useless  for  the  surgeon  to  attempt  in  these  cases  to  reproduce  the  bone  by 
preserving  the  periosteum.  M.  Flourens  observed  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  many  amongst  the  cases  brought  forward  by  M.  Sedillot  proved 
how  strong  is  the  reproductive  power  of  the  periosteum,  as  in  one  of  thmi 
which  M.  Sedillot  considered  as  a  failure,  about  two-thirds  of  a  femur  which 
had  been  removed,  was  reproduced. 


DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  POWER  OF  HEARING  BETWEEX  THB 
RIGHT  AND  LEFT  EAR. 

(From,  Fogfsndoirs  Auialsn.) 
Pbofessob  Fechner  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject, 
and  has  arrived  at  some  rather  unexpected  conclusions,  whidi  aie  worthy  of 
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attention,  now  that  the  double  6tetheqeo]»e  Deems  to  be  likely  to  Buperaede 
the  old-fashioned  single  tube.  He  fova^  that  in  103  persons  examined^  65 
heard  better  with  the  left  ear  than  the  light,  26  heard  the  same  with  each 
ear,  and  only  12  better  with  the  right  ear  than  with  the  left  The  experi- 
ments seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  care,  and  none  of  the  persons  were 
before  being  examined  at  all  aware  that  there  was  any  diflference  in  the 
power  of  the  two  ears.  These  experiments  are  also  of  interest  as  showing 
that  a  slight  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  two  ears  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  pathologicaL 


The  Epidehic  of  EaYsiPELAfi  at  PABis.^6oth  in  hospital  and  civil 
practice,  erysipelas  has  prevedled  in  Paris  to  a  vast  extent  during'  the  last 
few  months,  so  as  to  prevent  ^he  performance  of  wnj  but  indispensable  oper- 
ations. Of  a  slight  description  at  first,  the  epidemic  has  graoually  assumed 
a  graver  character,  until  now  it  is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  results. 
Several  practitioners  and  students  either  in  the  town  or  hospitals  have  Men 
victims  to  it,  the  best  hospitals,  such  as  Lariboisiere,  having  furnished  some 
of  the  worst  cases.  It  is  probable  that  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  of  similar 
extent  and  intensity  has  not  been  witnessed  in  Paris,  nor  does  it  at  present 
exhibit  signs  of  declining.  The  numerous  topical  applications  which  prove 
of  use  in  ordinar}'  epidemics  are  now  of  no  avails  nor  nave  any  general  mea- 
bures  as  yet  have  proved  more  efficacious. — Medical  Times  if  Gazette. 

[During  the  last  two  months,  erysipelas  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
this  country,  al  least  in  San  Francisco  aAd  Sacramento.  Many  cases  in  this 
dty  have  followed  operations,  and  in  Sacramento  there  was  one  case  which 
proved  rapidly  fatal,  following  a  slight  wound  on  the  finger ;  and  another 
case,  in  oar  own  practice,  in  which  the  application  of  a  sHiapism  to  the 
throat  was  apparently  the  excitmg  cause. — ^£d.] 


On  the  Treatment  op  Prolapsus  Ani  by  Subcutaneoits  Injections  cwp 
Sulphate  of  Strychnia. — M.  Dolbeau  met  with  two  cases  in  children, 
where  the  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  was  oured  by  the  subcutaneous  imection 
of  sulphate  of  str>'chnia.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  agea  three 
Tears  and  a  hal(  who  had  suffered  from  prolapsus  for  two  years.  M.  Dol- 
beau bjected  with  a  syringe  ten  drops  of  $,  solution  of  sulphate  of  strychnia, 
(thirty  centig^rammes  of  the  sulphate  to  thirty  gi|inmes  of  water,)  a  Aott 
instance  outside  the  anal  orifice.  This  operation  did  not  cause  much  pain, 
Mid  the  child  immediately  afterwards  was  as  lively  as  usual  The  prolapsus 
returned,  however,  and  another  injection  was  practised,  after  which  there 
was  no  return  of  the  malady.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  boy  five  years 
old,  who  had  prolapsus,  for  which  cold  baths,  cold  injections  and  astringently 
and,  lastly,  astringents  had  been  prescribed  without  success.  It  was  there> 
fore  determmed  to  try  the  ii\jeetion  of  sulphate  of  strychnia.  A  small  punc- 
ture was  made  quite  close  to  the  anus,  and  a  canula  was  inserted  a  little 
way  into  ^e  puncture ;  eleven  drops  of  the  solutionwere  injected,  and  the 
puncture  was  compressed  for  a  few  seconds  to  prirent  the  escape  of  the 
nquid.  The  child  did  not  sofbr  any  pain,  aad  there  was  no  return  of  the 
proli^sos. — MedicfhCkir*  tUview. 
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tfommunkatiotts. 


Idiopathic  Tetanus  in  an  Infant. 


6T  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.D, 

The  following  interesting  case  occurred  in  this  city.  I  only  saw  it  in  con- 
sultation about  sixteen  hours  before  its  death,  but  the  attending  physician 
kindly  furnished  tne  with  an  abstract  of  its  history. 

The  child  was  a  female,  aged  five  months,  fenerally  healthy ;  brought 
up  by  hand  on  cow's  milk,  and  had  been  well  nursed  and  cared  for.  About 
ten  days  before  I  saw  it,  the  child  appeared  to  be  taken  with  severe  neuralgic 
colic,  coming  on  at  intervals,  and-  causing  great  pain.  During  the  attadu, 
the  abdominal  muscles  were  extremely  hard  and  tense,  but  there  was  no 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  the  child  sucking  the  finger 
and  swallowing,  even  when  in  the  spasm.  There  was  a  great  expression  of 
pain  during  the  spasm,  and  perfect  consciousness;  the  spasm  lasted 
sometimes  only  a  few  minutes,  and  again  for  two  and  three  hours.  As 
soon  as  the  spasm  passed  off,  the  child  was  apparently  well,  taking 
nourishment,  and  being  even  ready  to  play  almost  as  the  sp^m  relaxed. 
At  first  the  bowels  were  constipated,  but  were  readily  moved  by  mild 
aperients.  Digestion  seemed  to  be  well  performed,  the  evacuations 
being  natural  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  there  was  no 
6)'mptom  of  fever.  After  the  disease  had  gone  on  about  four  days,  there 
was  an  almost  perfect  remission  of  the  symptoms  for  forty-eight  hours, 
but  after  this  it  again  came  on  with  increased  violence.  About  four  days 
))efore  death,  the  flexors  of  the  wrist  became  the  seat  of  permanent  spasm, 
and  subsequently  the  flexors  of  the  leg ;  this  was  much  more  marked  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left  After  the  relapse,  nothing  seemed  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  the  child  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  I  saw  it,  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  spasms  increasing  towards 
the  last,  and  producing,  a  few  hours  before  death,  some  cerebral  congestion. 
The  cause  of  death,  however,  seemed  to  be  from  exhaustion  fix>m  pain,  and 
want  of  sleep.  During  ^e  whole  of  the  disease  there  was  no  opisthotonos, 
the  tetanic  spasm  being  confined  at  first  to  the  abdommal  muscles,  and  sub> 
sequently  involving  the  flexors  of  the  limbs,  which  during  the  spasm  were 
drawn  up  and  rigid*  No  treatment  seemed  to  have  any  marked  effect  on 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  spasms  were  relaxed  when  the  child  waa 
brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  as  soon  as  its  inhalation  was 
Suspended,  they  again  returned.    No  post-mortem  could  be  made. 

The  most  interesting  features  about  this  case  were  the  very  limited  region 
of  muscles  implicated,  tuid  more  particularly  the  absence  of  trismus.  The 
age  at  which  the  disease  occurred  is  also  remarkable,  as  no  case  of  r^ular 
tetanus  has  been  previously  recorded  in  a  child  under  twenty-two  months.    ' 
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The  Pathology  and  Treatment  oe  Venere.u.  Diseases.  Bv  Freeman 
J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.  1861.  Sold  by 
Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery-street,  San  Francisco. 

Ix  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we  stated  our  intention  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  further  notice  of  the  contents  of  Dr.  Bumstead's  work  on  Venereal 
Diseases.  Since  then  we  have  carefully  read  it,  and  we  know  not  how  we  can 
better  occupy  a  few  pages  of  the  journal  than  by  giving  somewhat  at  large  the 
suggestions  that  have  presented  themselves  to  us  during  its  perusal,  although 
in  so  doing  we  take  up  a  larger  space  than  is  usually  devoted  to  our  reviews. 
The  work,  however,  contains  so  much  that  is  new  and  valuable  on  the  subject 
of  syphilis,  and  so  much  firom  which  we  must  dissent  on  the  treatment  of 
gonorrhoea,  that  whilst  we  with  pleasure  call  attention  to  its  merits,  we  think 
it  our  duty  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  those  portions  of  it  which  are  op- 
posed to  the  results  of  our  experience. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  interesting  field  of  investigation  which  has  been 
opened  up  by  the  rapid  progress  of  our  pathological  knowledge  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  syphilitic  portion  of  his  subject,  has  prevented  our  author  from 
giving  that  attention  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  which  it 
deserves,  nor  can  we  be  much  surprised  that  such  should  be  the  case  when 
consider  the  vast  importance  to  the  human  race  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  subject  of  syphilis  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  his  preface 
the  author  observes : 

•*  The  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  venereal,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  been  numerous  and  in  the  highest  degree  important.  Among  the  most 
remarkable,  may  be  mentioned  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  species  of  chan- 
cre ;  the  innocuousness  of  the  secretion  of  the  infe<:ting  chancre  when  applied 
to  the  person  bearing  it,  or  to  any  individual  affected  with  the  syphilitic  dia- 
thens ;  the  removal  of  certain  obstacles  to  a  general  belief  in  the  contagious- 
ness of  secondary  lesions ;  the  fact  that  syphilis  pursues  the  same  course 
whether  derived  from  a  primary  or  seconilary  symptom,  commencing,  in 
either  case,  with  a  chancre  at  the  point  where  the  vurus  enters  the  system ; 
the  definite  period  of  incubation  of  the  true  chancre,  and  the  general  mani- 
fMtations ;  tne  ineffioacy  of  the  abortive  treatment  ofsyphilis ;  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  syphilization  and  their  correct  interpretation.'' 

Such  are  the  important  topics  in  relation  to  syphilis  which  have  been 
ably  elucidated  in  Dr.  Bumstead*s  wo^,  which  contains  a  carefiilly  drawn 
up  epitome  of  the  most  important  researches  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  made  on  the  subject  In  reviewing  the  work,  however,  we  shall 
follow  the  arrangement  of  the  author,  and  commence  with  gononhoea.  And 
here  the  first  question  that  snggeste  itself  is  what  is  gonorrhoea  P 

Simple  as  the  question  may  appear,  and  ready  as  most  of  our  readers 
would  be  to  give  an  answer  to  it,  we  doubt  much  if  any  definition  of  the  dis« 
NO.  XLvn.  B 
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ease  has  yet  appeared  capable  of  Sfititl^ng  the  requirements  of  a  raUonal 
pathology.  Taking  the  definitieaafttfiplied  in  the  present  work^  for  in  no 
part  of  his  treatise  has  Dr.  Bomstead' attempted  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  it  would  seem  to  be  on  inffimimatory  affection  of  the  urethra,  hax- 
ing  its  origin  in  sexual  intercourse,  as  the  introduction  of  the  work  com- 
mences with  this  definition:  ** There  are  three  ^seases  which  from  their 
origin  in  sexual  intercourse  hare  been  denominated  venereal,  m.»  gonorrhcea, 
the  contagious  ulcers  of  the  genitals,  and  syphiHs."  Now,  judging  firom  this 
definition,  the  only  meaning  that  can  scientifically  attach  to  gonorrhcea  is 
that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  urethra  haying  its  origin  in  sexual  intercourse. 
That  such  a  deflhition  is  essentially  wrong,  might  easily  be  shown  by  quota- 
tions from  other  parts  of  the  work  itself.  At  page  47,  the  author,  after 
alluding  to  the  origin  of  gonorrhoea  from  connection  with  women  whilst 
menstruating,  or  suffering  from  leuconrhoea,  or  even  with  no  detectable  dii- 
ease,  observes : 

*'  The  freouency  of  such  cases  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mmd  that  gonoir- 
hoea  is  often  aue  to  accidental  causes,  and  not  to  direct  contagion." 

Amongst  the  authorities  quoted  by  our  author  in  support  of  this  ojaiuon 
is  that  of  Ricord,  who  observes  (page  50) : 

«  Gonorrhoea  often  arises  from  intercourse  with  women  who  themsehres 
have  not  the  disease..  Any  one  who  studies  gonorrhoea  without  preconceived 
notions,  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  often  originates  from  the  same  causes  that 
give  rise  to  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes." 

After  quoting  many  authorities,  all  tenduig  to  show  that  gonorrhoea  may 
originate  even  without  sexual  intercourse,  Dr.  Bumstead  observes : 

**  The  inferences  firom-  what  now  has  been  said  of  the  etiology  of  gonon^ 
hoea  relative  to  its  nature,  are  so  obvious  that  they  require  little  more  than 
mere  mention.  If  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  can  be  traced  to 
no  other  cause  than  leucorrhoca,  the  menstrual  fluid,  or,  in  less  frequent  in- 
stanct*s,  to  excessive  coitus,  intercourse  under  circumstances  of  special  ex- 
citement, inattention  to  cleanliness,  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  &c,  and  if,  when 
Uius  originating,  it  is  undistinguishable  either  by  its  symptoms,  course,  com- 
plications, or  termination  fix>m  the  same  affection  due  to  contagion,  it  is 
evident  that  it  should  be  ranked  among  the  ordinary  catarrhal  inflammatioQS 
of  mucous  membranes,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  simple  urethritis,  the 
connection  of  which  with  sexual  intercourse  is  a  merely  accidental,  or  at  ail 
events,  not  a  necessary  circumstance." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  it  should  be  ranked  among  the  "  ordinary 
catarrhal  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes,"  he  has  devoted  325  pages 
out  of  680  to  the  consideration  of  the  disease  and  its  consequences.  It  is 
plain  firom  the  remarks  above  quoted,  that  the  disease  he  has  been  describing 
does  not  answer  to  the  definition  of  venereal  diseases  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  as  it  does  not  always  depend  for  its  origin  on  sexual  inter- 
course, nor  even  on  the  application  of  any  spedal  virus  to  the  parts  affected. 
It  is  in  the  latter  respect,  or  in  the  spontaneous  origin  of  this  disease  that 
gonorrhoea,  as  at  present  understood,  ceases  to  be  a  venereal  disease;  for, 
although  both  the  simple  and  the  infectious  chancre  can  be  transmitted  in- 
dependently of  sexual  mtercourse,  yet  in  no  instance  have  they  ever  been 
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ahown  to  have  a  spontaneoua  origto,  ^itst  m  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
of  gonorrhoea  that  come  under  our  iMtfiee  In  private  practice  are  not  only  not 
the  result  of  any  specific  poison  or  xtras,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  hare 
their  origin  independent^  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
we  must  modify  our  definition  of  venereal  diseases,  or  else  remove  gonorr- 
hoea to  some  other  class.  There  are  many  cases  which,  undoubtedly,  have 
their  ori^  from  the  irritation  of  secretions  of  the  vagina,  and  in  vehich  the 
pathological  conditions  thus  induced  in  the  male  urethra  are  capable  of  giv- 
mg  rise  to  a  very  analogous  disease  to  a  woman  previously  sound ;  but  even 
here  there  is  far  from  being  the  same  specific  resemblance  as  is  met  with  in 
the  propogation  of  chancres.  A  virulent  gonorrhoBa  in  a  man  may  only  give 
rise  to  a  sHght  leucorrhoea  in  a  woman ;  or,  vice  versa,  sexual  intercourse 
with  a  woman  with  leucorrhoea  may  be  followed  by  a  severe  attack  of  gonorr- 
hoea in  the  man.  If,  therefore,  we  call  the  gonorrhoea  venereal,  why  not 
apply  the  same  term  to  the  leucorrhoea  that  produced  it  ?  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  a  nomenclature  would  lead  to  endless  confusion.  We 
consider,  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge to  remove  ^norrhoea  from  amount  the  class  of  venereal  diseases,  than 
to  retain  it  associated  with  such  suspicious  characters,  when  evidently  it  has 
in  so  many  instances  no  right  to  be  there.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this 
is  merely  a  question  of  words  on  which  we  are  now  insisting.  In  the  work 
we  are  reviewing,  we  find  related  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  committed 
suicide,  in  consecjuence  of  havine,  as  he  was  assured,  caught  a  venereal  dts^ 
ease  trom  his  wife,  to  whom  henad  just  been  married,  although  subsequent 
examination  proved  that  she  was  perfectly  free  from  disease ;  and  there  is 
not  a  member  of  the  profession  who  has  been  in  practice  for  any  time,  par- 
ticularly in  this  country,  who  has  not  become  cognizant  of  cases  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  mental  simering  and  anxiety  has  been  caused  by  placing  gon- 
orrlupa  amongst  venereal  diseases. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of  this  so  called  venereal 
disease.    To  this  subject  and  to  its  treatment  the  author   has  devoted 
about  thirty-one  pages,  which  we  consider  by  far  the  worst  in  the  whole 
book.     We  believe  all  that  is  useful  on  the  subject  of  treatment  could 
with    advantage    be    condensed    into    about  two  pages,  and  certain  we 
are  that  our  patients  would  get  over  the  gonorrhoea  ouite    as   rapidly, 
and  with  far  less  chance  of  imury  to  their  stomachs,  tnan  by  fbllowmg 
the  instructions  of  our  author,    rut^g  all  preconceived  notions  out  of  the 
question,  what  have  we  got  to  treat  P    Why  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
an  inflammation  of  a  small  portion  of  a  mucous  membrane,  manifesting  itself 
with  different  de^prees  of  Intensity,  but  generally  at  first  confined  to  a  small 
sorfiice.    What  is  there,  then,  in  the  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  or 
ph^ological  functions  of  the  part,  which  Would  tend  to  introduce  any  modifi- 
cation in  the  morbid  process  going  on  in  an  infiammation  of  the  urethra,  so 
as  to  require  a  different  treatment  from  that  of  the  same  process  taking 
place  in  other  mucous  membranes  P    In  regard  to  the  anatomical  structure, 
we  have  instead  of  an  open  surface  such  as  we  have  in  the  eye,  or  a  large  canal 
as  in  the  vagina,  a  small  tube  the  surface  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see,  and 
the  pathological  condition  of  which  may  to  some  extent  be  modified  by  the 
contact  or  even  pressure  of  its  opposed  surfaces  when  in  a  state  of  inflamma- 
tion, although  something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place  in  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctiva,  particularly  when  mflamed.    Ano- 
^er  condition  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  that  it  is  situated  on  a  base  admitting  of  considerable  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  this  is  not  at  all  imder  the  influence  of  the  wilk    The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  dieestive  apparatus,  however,  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  it  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  the  pharynx  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum ;  in  fact,  in  each  oi  these  places  the  membrane  is  subject  to  much 
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Xreater  movements  and  stretching  t^an  in  the  urethra.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  anatomical  arrangeme;}t  of  the  urethra  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  should  impress  any  peculiar  character  on  the  morbid  processes  it  is 
subject  to  in  common  with  otner  muocos  membranes. 

\Vhen  we  come,  however,  to  con^ijeT  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
canal,  we  at  once  meet  with  an  element  which  is  likely  to  impart  a  distinc* 
tive  character  to  the  morbid  processes  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  which  may 
require  some  modification  of  treatment.  The  passage  of  so  irritating  a  fluid 
as  the  urine  over  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  abready  deprived  of  its 
protecting  layer  of  epithelium,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  amount  of  irritation 
which  must  tend  to  keep  up  any  inflammatory  process  that  has  been  once 
started.  In  this  respect,  ana  in  this  respect  alooe,  should  the  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  run  a  difl'erent  course  ana  require  a  difierent  treatment  from 
that  of  other  inflamed  mucous  membranes ;  and,  surely,  it  does  not  require 
thirty  or  forty  pages  of  poly-uharmacy  to  enable  us  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  an  a  priori  view  of  ih^  sulject 
would  lead,  and  fortunately  for  the  stomachs  of  our  patients,  these  conclu- 
sions are  fully  borne  out  by  experience.  Some  years  ago,  when  advocatii^ 
the  simple  treatment  of  ffonorrhoM  (see  Pacific  Me£  and  Sur.  Journal 
for  1858),  we  stated  that  by  the  faithful  use  of  cold  water  injec;ions  after 
iirinating,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  urine,  the  disease  could  almost  always  be 
controlled  by  local  means.  By  this  means  we  bring  the  inflamed  mucous 
surface  of  the  urethra  into  much  the  same  condition  as  thai  of  other  mucous 
membranes,  and  as  might  be  anticipated,  it  then  }ields  to  much  the  same 
treatment.  In  the  milder  cases,  the  simple  ii^ection  of  cold  water  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  discharge  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  internal  remedies — ^in  fact,  it  will  often  go 
away  of  itself.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  use  of  a  slightly  astringeflt  in- 
jection is  required — ^Thompson's  eye- water,  or  a  solution  or  chloride  of  zinc 

We  propose,  however,  m  some  subsequent  number  to  discuss  the  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhoea,  and  shall  then  show  how  a  rational  pathology  is  sup- 
ported by  the  results  of  treatment.  The  time,  we  believe,  has  arrived  for  as 
great  a  reform  in  our  views  as  to  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  gonorrhoea, 
as  has  taken  place  in  relation  to  sj-philis. 

We  now  come  to  consider  our  author's  observations  on  gleet,  and  here 
ve  must  dissent  in  toto  flrom  the  serious  view  he  takes  of  the  disease,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  accompanying  paragraph : 

"  Hunter,  in  his  work  on  Venereal,  states  that  *  a  gleet  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent with  respect  to  infection,'  and  that  in  the  relapes  which  frequently 
occur,  *  the  virus,'  in  his  opinion,  *  does  not  return.'  This  statement,  though 
often  refuted,  still  finds  place  in  many  worics,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  medi- 
cal students.  A  doctrine  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  families  can  scarcely 
be  promulgated.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  men  are  occasivinally  met  with 
who  have  for  years  suffered  from  gleet,  and  who  have  yet  had  frequent  con- 
nection with  their  wives  with  impunity,  but  where  contagion  ceases  and  im- 
munity begins,  no  one  can  tell ;  and  even  if  we  were  able  to  pronounce  a 
scharge  of  a  certain  degree  of  puri  y  innocuous,  we  could  not  see  the  effect 
<>^n  it  of  a  few  hours'  sexual  indulgence.  It  may  at  the  present  moment 
plalphoUy  mucous,  and  entirely  innocent  of  contagious  properties,  and  yet  in 
ijoes  nowtime  hence  be  purulent,  and  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  The 
ment  of  tKiP&^IS.  '^'^^^"'^*^  sexual  congress  safe,  so  long  as  an  urethral  dis- 
^!,^n  rvnr  -^vTn^n  f h'"®P*y"*«  ^  ^^«  frequeut  questious  of  patiente  on  this 

gonorrhoea,  as  at  present  uu     ^««'""^^  **^»"  *'- 

although  both  the  simple  ano.  of  Hunter,  from  which  our  author  dissents, 

dependently  of  sexual  mtercow*  opinion  he  expresses.    The  reason  given 
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for  loDking  on  gleet  as  a  serious  disease,  and  Hunter's  views  as  a  doctrine 
most  daogerods  to  the  peace  of  families,  might  be  applied  with  equal  force 
to  every  case,  even  of  the  mildest  foroLof  leuoorrhoea,  for  certain  we  are  that 
gleet  does  not  more  frequently  convey  disease  to  the  female,  than  does  leu- 
corrhoea  give  rise  to  go  lorrhoea  in  the  male  j  and  if  sexual  intercourse  were 
to  be  rastraioed  in  every  case  of  leu30frhiEi,  we  fear  the  pease  of  familiej 
would  be  michmore  frequently  interfered  with  than  it  ever  wo  a' d  be  by 
following  oui  Hunter's  news.  The  larger  number  of  cases  of  gonorrhoea 
which  have  been  accompanied  by  much  inflamma  ion,  and  where  the  disea.e 
has  not  been  checked  until  it  has  reached  the  deeper  portions  of  the  urethra, 
are  followed  by  a  chronic  discharge,  lasting  for  months,  and  some- 
times for  years,  and  about  which  we  tell  our  patien:«  not  to  trouble  them- 
selves, as  it  will  probably  wear  off  in  a  few  months,  or,  if  it  continues,  it  will 
do  no  harm.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  advising  celibacy  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  should  because  the  labia  were  slightly  moistened  by 
vaginal  mucous.  We  consider  the  doctrine  taught  by  our  author,  not  only 
wrong,  but  highly  mischievous.  These  unnecessary  fears  of  the  serious 
significance  of  slight  affections  of  the  genital  organs, ^are  the  stock-in-trade 
of  which  the  venereal  charlatans  are  constantly  making  use  in  their  dis- 
gusting advci'tlsements,  and  we  are  sure  that  their  business  would  be  much 
less  successful,  could  more  correct  views  of  the  comparative  harmlessness  of 
many  of  these  affections  be  diffused  amongst  the  public.  In  order  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reform   should  begin  at  home. 

The  author  concludes  the  portion  of  his  work  on  gonorrhoea,  by 
a .  long  disquisition  on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  some  of  the 
s^ualoe  of  the  disease.  This  portion  of  the  subject  occupies  more  than 
two  hundred  pages,  and  although  all  that  it  contains  is  quite  up  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  is  moreover  illustrated  with  some  well- 
executed  and  faithful  wood-cuts,  yet  we  think  a  great  deal  of  it  might  have 
been  profitably  omitted  in  a  work  devoted  to  venereal  diseases.  For  instance, 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  pages  taken  up  with  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  various  operations  for  its  relief  j  in  fact,  the  subject  could  not  have 
been  more  fully  treated,  in  a  work  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
urethra.  We  regret  this,  not  but  thattl^  matter  contained  in  it  is  valuable, 
but  because  by  necessarily  increasing  the  bulk  and  expence  of  the  work,  it 
will  render  the  important  information  contained  in  it  on  syphilitic  diseases 
lets  available  to  the  profession. 

In  a  future  number,  we  shall  review  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work, 
or  that  which  relates  to  syphilis.  In  the  present  article  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated freely  to  criticise  what  we  consider  to  be  erroneous  in  the  w.)rk 
before  us,  nor  should  we  have  done  this,  had  it  not  been  that  the  opinions 
we  have  expressed  have  been  entertained  by  us  for  some  years,  and  have 
been  subject  to  experimental  tests  which  have  satisfactorily  proved  their 
truth. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  from  Europe  the  first  volume 
of  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  firom  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 
It  occurs  in  an  article  on  intiammation,  written  by  M.  Simon,  and  is  so  com- 
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^letely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Tiews  we  hare  abo?e  expressed,  that  we  giTe 
it  at  length : 

**  It  hat  been  too  much  the  practate  to  regard  these  as  exceptional  fiiets 
in  the  history  of  inflammation,  or  to  deem  them  sufficiently  accounted  for 
when  cowpox,  chancre  and  clau  are  designated  *  specific*  diseases.  Warring 
for  a  moment  any  discussion  ot  what  constitutes  tne  undoubted  *  specificity' 
of  the  first^named  two  inflammations,  it  ma^  on  good  grounds  be  asked  wiUi 
regard  to  gonorrhoea,  wheiher  it  be  anythmg  more  than  a  common  inflam- 
mation of  an  affected  membrane^  an  inflammation  which  perhaps  firs:  origi- 
nated, and  may  with  infinite  frequency  re-originate  from  local  accidents  of 
dirt  and  lust;  and  which,  having  thus  originated,  shows  a  more  communi- 
cable character  than  some  other  catarrhal  iniSammations-r'than  common  cold 
in  the  head,  for  instance,  only  because  genitals  come  into  inoculative  contact 
more  frequently  than  the  eyes  and  noses.  In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is 
ample  reason  to  question  th;3  popular  impression,  that  only  '  specific'  inflam- 
mations are  communicable ;  much  reason  for  suspecting  it,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  a  irsneric  and  essential  property  of  Inflammation,  that  its  actions  (or 
some  of  them)  are  always  in  their  kind  to  some  extent  contagious. 

"  Inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  in  this  point  of  view,  especially 
deservins  of  study.  It  has  been  extensively  imputed  to  them  that  they  are 
communicable;  and  although  Dr.  Mackenzie  reserves  the  title  of  *  contagious 
opthalmia'  for  that  severest  variety,  which  has  been  popularly  known  as 
Egyptian,  he,  in  strong  terms,  claims  the  property  of  contagiousness  for  the 
common  catarrhal  ophthalmia  of  this  country.  Dr.  Quillie  proved  the  conta- 

fiousness  of  the  infantile  ophthalmia  on  which  his  experiments  were  made ; 
ir  Patrick  Macgregor's  large  experience  furnished  him  with  many  instances 
where  apparently  common  ophthalmia  displayed  contagious  properties ;  and 
the  testimony  of  these  two  writers  mieht  properly  be  here  quoted,  were  it 
not  that  the  following  foots  seem  briefly  to  exhaust  all  sources  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Among  ophthalmic  surgeons,  especially  in  Germany,  there  has 
been  a  practice  of  treating  that  vasculo-nebulous  state  of  cornea,  which  i« 
called  pannus,  by  artiflcially  superinducing^  an  attack  of  acute  ojihthalmia ; 
and  the  agency  which  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose  has  been  the  in- 
sertion of  some  contagious  secretion.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  treat- 
ment gives  extensive  opportunities  for  testing  the  communicability  of  various 
inflammations ;  and  maAv  such  experiments  are  referred  to  in  Dr.  Pinnser's 
work  on  ophthalmia.  This  author  states  that  in  his  own  exi)erience,  includ- 
ing a  few  cases  in  which  his  assistants  had  acted  for  him,  he  had  87  timea 
(j.  e.  operating  on  87  eyes  of  52  different  patients)  succeeded  in  exciting 
conjunctival  inflaifimation  by  the  contact  of  an  inflammatory  product;  that 
the  material  for  the  operation  was  taken — in  29  cases  from  eyes  with  infan- 
tile ophthalmia,  in  11  cases  flnom  eyes  with  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  in  2  cases 
from  the  urethra  of  a  boy  aged  thvee  and  a  half  years,  m  40  cases  from  eyes 
with  acute  decidedly  non-gonorrhosal^bthalmia,  in  2  cases  from  the  eyes  of 
a  child  with  acute  palpebral  ophthalmia,  in  3  cases  from  eyes  with  old-stand- 
ing chronic  ophthalmia.  The  evidence  of  such  experiments  becomes  (as  Dr. 
Pirenger  observes)  overwhelming,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  performing 
them  the  secretion  was  often  carried,  as  we  carry  vaccine  lymph,  over  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  case  to  case ;  and  that  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  not 
only  always  began  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  but  oegau  only  in 
that  eye  which  nad  received  the  morbid  material  And  now,  it  may  be  asked, 
in  what  sense,  not  involving  a  peHito  principii,  can  the  word  '  specific'  be 
applied  to  those  various  conjunctival  hiflammatious  which  showed  themselvee 
communicable  P  and,  if  they  were  not '  specific'  but  common  inflammations, 
where  is  the  reason  for  believing  that  the  communicabiliy  of  gonorrhcea  con* 
stitutes  it  a  *  specific'  disease  ?"       '  J.  fi. 
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Over-Education. 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  from  having  met  with 
several  cases,  in  which  the  health  of  our  patients  was  evidently  suffering  from 
over  application  to  study,  and  even  with  some  in  which  the  mind  itf»elf  was 
becoming  xlalled,  by  too  much  mental  exertion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
these  injurious  results  of  our  high-pressure  system  of  education  are  owing  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  td  the  amount  of  work  the 
brain  will  bear  without  injury,  for  the  sufferers  are  always  to  be  found  in 
those  families  where  the  children  are  the  <H^!ect8  of  the  greatest  care  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  the  girls  that  generally  suflbr  the  most,  at  least  as  regards  their 
physical  healih ;  whilst  the  only  cases  we  have  met  with  in  which  the  mental 
faculties  were  dulled,  has  been  amongst  boys  who,  by  a  forced  system  of 
gymnastics  and  more  open-air  exercise,  are  enabled  to  counterao%  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  injurioiis  effects  of  over-study  on  their  bodily  health,  and  thus  go 
OQ  until  the  brain  itself  becomes  the  only  organ  specially  affected.  It  is  not  . 
our  intention  to  describe  the  symptoms  produced  by  this  over-work  of  the 
brain,  as  they  will  readily  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

The  most  frequent  cases  are  found  amongst  girls  from  thirteen  to  sixteen, 
and  are  generally  caused  by  their  own  ambitious  desire  to  make  up 
by  two  or  three  years  extra  mental  labor,  the  deficiencies  of  an  education, 
which  up  to  that  time  has  been,  from  different  causes,  inevitably  neglected. 
The  mischief  that  is  being  silently  done  by  this  over-working  of  the  brain  is 
such,  that  we  are  sure  there  are  but  few  of  our  readers  practicing  in  the  cities 
of  this  State  .who  have  not  met  with  examples  of  it,  or  at  least  who  will  fiail  to 
detect  them,  if  their  attention  is  directed  to  their  discovery.  The  reason  why 
they  are  so  frequently  overlooked  is,  that  theill-health  is  apt  to  be  attributed 
to  some  derangement  of  the  other  organs,  although  these  derangements  are 
but  the  secondary  results  of  the  over-woilung  of  the  brain.  If  more  correct 
ideas  of  the  true  objects  of  education  could  he.  diffused  amongst  parents  and 
teachers,  this  evil  would  be  readily  corrected,  and  the  rising  generadon, 
instead  of  being  crammed  full  of  knoidedge  with  broken-down  constitutions, 
would  as  they  grow  up  at  least  be  possessed  of  robust  health,  and  we  believe 
of  more  vigctfous  intellects* 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  make  an  ex- 
tract from  that  mt  cresting  woik  **  Grindon  on  Life,"  expressing  as  it  does 
completely,  our  views.  Under  the  head  of  **  Curjoaity  the  Appetite  of  the 
StGnd,"  Grindon  obeerves  s 

'^  Of  all  the  evils  man  is  subject  to,  assuredly  not  the  least  is  tncurious- 
ness ;  perhaps  it  should  be  classed  among  the  greatest.  Certamly  there  is 
no  evil  more  abounding.    How  many  listen  to  philosophy,  if  they  can  be 
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said  to  listen  at  all,  only  with  pfliti/  aTersioQ,  as  though  the  speaker 
disoouning  in  an  unknown  toogucr ;  h^  many  are  the  minds  whose  a{^Mtite 
is  altogether  vitiated  and  depraTed^,^:hich  is  tantamount  to  being  lost,  turn- 
ing away  firom  all  reallv  substantial  food [Tor  example,  to  the  fashionable 

-^ims  and  -paihies  o?  the  day.^^Sa^-^-as  if  it  were  so  much  poison.  It 
needs  not  that  a  man  be  vnedwcatedU)  be  incurious.  It  is  not  so  much  of 
education,  commonly  so  called,  that  curiosity  comes ;  but  of  quickening  the 
mind  with  life  to  educate  itsd/i  The  customary  endeavor  to  instil  a  large 
amount  of  mere  dry,  unvitalixing  knowledge  tends  to  repress  curiosity  rather 
than  to  excite  it.  Grammars  and  lexicons,  whether  or  language  or  of  any 
other  form  of  knowledge,  serve  offcener  to  kill  than  to  make  alive.  Lessons, 
as  such,  or  in  the  sense  of  parrot-knowledge,  are  only  *  mind-slaughter/  K 
it  be  desired  to  promote  a  good  appetite,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  not 
Ut  be  done  by  gorging,  which  soon  destro^'s  it  utteriy ;  the  body  mnst  be 
taken  into  the  playgrouncb  of  nature,  and  the  mind  be  inspired  through  the 
imagination,  upon  which  curiosity  itself  d<*pends.  A  child  s  imagination  can 
haralv  be  too  much  encouraged,  prorided  always  that  it  be  guiaed  to  some 
resting-place,  where  it  can  repose  awhile,  and  in  due  time,  onwards  again, 
but  always  with  an  intervaL  To  exdte  a  child's  imagination,  sets  all  its  best 
feelings  in  mation ;  mere  fSacts  are  as  useless  as  they  are  dreary;  they  & 
upon  a  child's  heart  like  rotten  leaves." 

Not  only  does  the  bodily  health  suffer  from  this  over-forcing  system  of 
education,  but,  as  Grindon  observes,  it  is  "  mind  slaughter,*  and  totally  in- 
capable of  attaining  the  end  that  is  aimed  at  It  has  lately  been  shown  in  a 
most  carefully  conducted  inquirj'  on  the  subject  of  Education,  undertaken  by 
the  English  Government,  that  those  children  who  study  but  three  hours  a 
day,  really  learn  more  than  those  who  study  six. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  place  for  a  disquisition  on  education,  our  only 
object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  an  evil,  which  is  certainly 
producing  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  against 
which  it  is  our  duty  as  a  body  to  protest. 


Health  of  San  Fbanxisco. — ^During  the  month  of  November,  the  mor- 
tality for  the  city  was  165,  being  a  slight  increase  on  that  of  the  preceding 
month.  The  deaths  among  chUdren  under^  three  years  of  age  are,  however, 
less,  the  increased  mortality  b<^g  amongst  the  adult  population.  Several 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  oecured  at  Camp  Alert,  near  the  city,  fbur  or 
five  of  which  have  proved  fatal.    % 


Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
for  the  following  information  vaspecting  the  movements  and  stations  of 
Medical  Officers : 

In  October  last,  orders  ware  rec^ved  from  Washington,  at  the  Head 
Quarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  for  the  transfer  of  a  large  portion 
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of  the  Troops  to  the  Atlantic  coast*  M  ibat  time  twent^r  Officers  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  were  sen^  hi  this  Department.  Of  these, 
cleren  have  sailed  with  Troops  for  New  York,  and  one  (Assistant- Surgeon 
George  Hammond)  is  under  orders  to  proceed  to  the  East.  The  names  of 
those  who  have  sailed  are : 

SURGEONS.  ASSISTANT-SURGEONS. 

Charles  McCormick,  Jonathan  Letterman* 

John  F.  Headf  John  J.  Milhau, 

Thomas  A.  McParlin,  Edward  P.  Vollum, 

William  F.  Edgar,  Pascal  A.  Quinan, 

Joseph  B.  Brown,  John  C.  Herndon. 
Alexander  B.  Hasson. 

Nine  Officers  of  the  Medical  Staff  remaui  in  this  Department.  Their 
names  and  stations  are  as  follow : 

NAMES.  *  STATIONS. 

Surgeon   Bichard    H.  Coolidge,  ?     Head  Quarters,  Department  of  the 

Medical  Director  and  Purveyor,  J         Pacific,  San  Francisca 
AssL-Surgeon  Johfi  F.  Randolph,         Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

•*  Anthony  Heger,  Fort  Vancouver,  W.  T. 

^  Robert  O.  Craig,  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal. 

"  Lewis  Taylor,  Camp  Pickett,  San  Juan  Island,  W.T. 

"  John  Vansant,  Fort  at  Fort  Point,  CaL 

"  John  C.  Shorb,  Beuicia  Arsenal,  CaL 

"  Abel  F.  Mechem,  Fort  Yuma,  Cal. 

The  names  and  stations  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Regiments  of 
Volunteers,  called  into  service  of  the  United  States  from  California  are  sub- 
joined: 

NAMES.  STATIONS. 

I%r$t  Cavalry, 
Sorgeon  John.H.  Prentiss,  Camp  Carleton,  San  Bernardino,  CaL 

Second  Cavalry. 
Surgeon  Jonathan  M.  Williamson,       Camp  Alert,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Asst.-Surgeort  Charles  C.  Furley,  Fort  Churchill,  N.  T. 

First  h\faniry, 
Sm^eon  James  M.  McNulty,  Camp  Latham,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Asst.-Surgeon  Peter  W.  Randle,  Oak  Grove,  near  Warner's  Ranch. 

Second  Infantry, 
Surgeon  Isaac  Pa*y,  Fort  Colville,  W.  T. 

AssL-Surgeon  Simeon  S.  Todd,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  CaL 

(Under  orders  for  Fort  Humboldt.) 
Hard  Infantnf, 
Surgeon  Robert  K.  Reid,  Benicia  Barracks,  CaL 

Awt.-Surgeon  Chas.  A.  Kirkpatrick,    Fort  Seward,  Cal. 

Fotirth  Infantry. 
Surgeon  Stephen  F.  Elliott,  Camp  Siegel,  Auburn,  CaL 

AssL-Surgeon  Edmund  A.  Tompkins,    Camp  Siegel,  Auburn,  CaL 

(Unaer  orders  for  Oregon  District) 
-    Fifth  Infantry. 
Suigeon  David  Wooster,  Camp  Urfon,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Asst-Stirgeon  William  H.  MoKee,       Camp  l[nion,  Sacramento,  CaL 
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Camp  Unioziy  Sacramento. 

SUBOEON  David  Wooster,  5th  Infantry  Volunteers,  stationed  at  Camp 
Union,  has  kindly  famished  us  with  the  follouing  abstracts  Irom  his  monthly 
reports  to  the  Medical  Director  (Dr.  Coolidge)  for  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific: 

Dorinff  the  month  of  October,  92  cases  were  admitted  on  the  sick  leport ; 
this  includes  the  most  truBing  complaints,  that  in  civil  practice  would  never 
come  under  the  care  of  the  phy^sian.  Of  these  92  cases,  10  were  inter- 
mittent fevers,  1  typhoid;  erysipelas,  2;  bronchitis,  2|  pneumonia,  I; 
venereal  diseases,  29 ;  rheumatism,  3.  The  remaining  44  cases  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice.  No  deaths  this  month.  There  were  7  cases  of  dianhcea, 
but  they  gave  us  not  the  least  trouble,  and  were  cured  in  twenty-four  hours 
with  bismuth  and  mas  hydraxgyri.  The  total  strength  for  this  month  wss 
401  officers  and  enlisted  men— >hence  there  were  reporttd  sick  during  the 
month  at  the  rate  of  229  for  1,000  men.    60  were  returned  to  duty. 

During  the  month  of  November,  144  cases  were  place<!  on  the  sick  report 
Of  these,  21  were  of  intermittent  fever  j  erysipelas,  2 ;  variola,  1 ;  diarr^ 
hora  and  dysenteria,  19 ;  pneumonia,  1;  penciurditis  1 ;  venereal  diseases, 
52 ;  rheumatism,  11 ;  ophtlialmia,  5  j  luxation  of  head  of  radius,  1. 

The  case  of  variola  terminated  fatally,  on  the  fifth  da^  after  the  admis- 
sion mto  the  conta^ous  ward,  not  of  the  eiSects  of  the  mabgnant  disease,  but 
c^  embole  of  the  vems  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  right  thigh :  these  obstruc- 
tions affected  the  deep  veins  only.  In  some,  the  coa^Ia  were  formed  in 
seined  semi-fluid  and  fluid  condition,  of  a  dark  brownish  hue.  The  whole 
right  extremity  was  swollen  to  twice  the  dimensions  of  its  fellow,  and  though 
piue-white  externally,  as  soon  as  the  superficial  facia  was  passed,  the  altered 
structures  began  to  appear,  and  nearer  the  bone  of  the  thigh,  the  muscles 

5 resented  the  appearance  of  having  been  bruised  and  lacerated  to  a  jelly, 
he  iliac  veins  were  not  examined,  but  as  the  transformation  and  moscoiar 
alteration  aflected  even  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  it  is  ixMsible  that  embole,  if 
sought,  would  have  been  found  in  Uie  internal  iliac  or  its  branches  also. 
There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  gangrene  of  the  extremity,  either  in  appea^ 
aeoe  or  odor.  The  patient  complained  of  numbness  of  the  affected  extremity 
for  two  or  three  days  before  death.  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  details  oi 
this  case  to  Assistant-Surgeon  McKee,  who  made  the  autopsy  at  three 
o'clock  A.  H.,  a  few  hours  after  death. 

The  other  fatal  case,  reported  pericarditis,  was  not  exiunined  after  death, 
bnt  firom  the  symptoms  described  to  me  by  Dr.  McKee,  I  nave  no  doubt  the 
diagnosis  was  quite  correct 

The  mean  strength  of  this  regiment  for  November  was  800  officers  and 
men;  ratio  of  cases  sick,  etc.,  per  1,000  was  288  1-2;  ratio  of  deaths,  2  1-2 
(two  and  one-half)  per  thousand. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  are  the  first  two  months  of  camp  life, 
fbr  the  men,  and  that  during  the  montJi  of  November  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  rain  nearly  every  day,  without  overcoats,  and  that  they  have  no  stoves 
or  fires  in  their  tents,  notwithstanding  the  hygienic  regulations  of  the  Camp 
in  other  respects  are  admirable,  it  is  surprising  that  the  sick-list  has  been  no 
greater,  ana  that  the  mortality-bill  is  not  trebled. 

Datid  W006TEB,  Burgeon  5th  In£  CaL  Vol 
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TO  PHYSICIANS. 


The  undersijrned  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profesaon  to  a 
new  preparation  manufactured  from  Cinchona  Bark,  and  which,  after  ten 
years'  tnal  in  the  French  hosnitals,  has  been  admitted  into  the  Codex  of  tlie 
"  Academy  of  Medicine  "  on  tne  acceptance  of  the  reports  of  MM.  Delradre 
and  Bourchadat,  (see  Rtwu  ThtraptuHqut  ^€rftco-CAmtt^gTca/,May,185S.) 
The  hi^h  price  and  scarcity  of  the  South  American  dnchima  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  supplies  of  a  reliable  sulphate  of  quit 
nine  have  induced  ])hy8icians  to  recommend  again  the  use  of  the  powdered 
bark  of  all  kinds  of  Cinchona,  which  contains  lx)th  Quinine  and  GnchoniDe; 
but  the  powder  is  always  uncertain  in  its  operation  from  the  variable  propo^ 
tion  of  tne  alkaloids  which  it  contains. 

To  obviate  this  inconvenience  MM.  Delondre  and  Bourchadat  prepared 
an  extract  faithhilly  representing  all  the  useful  principles  of  Gnchona,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  "Academy  of  Medicine,  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  approved  the  formula  for  the  composition  w 
this  extract,  which  is  called  Ouxnium,'*  consisting  chiefly  of  the  qmmne  and 
cinchonine  of  the  bark,  toge^er  with  their  associate  alkaloids,  (quinine  and 
cinchonine,)  divested  by  the  process  of  manipulation  of  the  uselew  orgamc 
acids  present  in  its  native  atate.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  qumium,  ^ 
have  followed  the  course  advised  by  M.  Delondre,  and  use  a  true  Calisan 
bark,  thus  producing  a  compound  in  which  the  two  alkaloids,  quinine  and 
cinchonine,  exist  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
seventy-two  grains  of  the  quinium  giving  by  analysis  sixteen  grains  of  qm- 
mne and  eight  grains  of  cinchonine.  The  quinium  may  be  given  either  in  puB 
or  wine,  the  maximum  dost  being  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  The  wine 
(as  made  by  ourselves  afV.er  the  original  formula)  contains  in  one  fluid  ounce 
tengrains  oj  quinium,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  to  two  tablespoons- 
ful  three  times  a  day.  The  pills  containing  in  each  two  grains  of  qmn"'? 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  a  day,  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  (It » 
recommended  that  a  small  quantity  of  wne  be  taken  after  each  1^"M    ..  , 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following,  from  Pacific  -^f*^ 
and  Surgical  Journal,  (March,  I860,)  m  relation  to  our  preparation  ot 
MonaePs  Salt : 


♦  It  is  to  M.  Delondre,  (known  by  his  nom  deplume  of  A.  Labaraque,)  tl»t  &»• 
rope  It  indebted  lo  the  emplmmciit of  sulphate  or  qumioe  in  tbe ^^^^"^^[^^Tn 
roittents,  and  we  hailed  wiili  pleasure  the  aDnouDceinuOt  that  he  bad  '"^^J**"*^-- 
preseDiiDff  ciDchooa  bark  in  a  more  fitvontble  p<>8iti«iQ  aa  a  remedial  ngcni,  t^^* . 
before.  We  refer  to  bis  extract  made  frum  ciochoua  bark,  which  be  preseoted  to  ui 
oonaideratioD  of  the  Academy  of  Hedidee.  .         ^^ 

Quinium  is  a  compound  repreeenliog  ciochona  bark,  divested  of  all  *^™^b.. 
which  serves  only  to  oppress  the  digestive  orf^ns  and  retard  the  action  of  j^**.  * 
loids.       ♦        »       *       ♦       ♦     The  numeroua  traits  of  quiDium  by  M.iwooare 

in  France,  and  MM.  Laverau  and  Wahn  in  Algeria,  have  famished  most  !••??'- 
salts,  and  fullv  establiabed  lU  clattns  as  an  afrent  of  mat  therapeutic  valoe.  i"^ 
difference  between  ilte  utility  of  quinium  and  the  sulphate  of  qniniDe  i«  *no»»  "' . 
forcible  manner  by  M.  Delondre,  he  conaiderinjc  that  "  though  the  ^ttlp"****  "'.  !|^ 
nine  i«  atiU  invaluable  in  its  power  of  cu  trnj?  short  tbe  paroxysms  of  a  '^;  ° -j. 
mittent  fever,  the  quinium  for  the  treatment  of  a  chronic  fever  is  powesaea  "' '  jj 
rior  power,  and  that  in  fever  oountriea,  in  the  midst  of  the  et^deiDic  **"*^|^"^ 
give  rise  to  intermittentty  the  advantages  of  quiDium  is  remarkaWr  mttU**' 
>  Jv  urnal  de  Clinic  jledicafede  Pharmacie  et  de  Toxicolugie,  March,  18d8.J 
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On    the    Uncertainty  of  the    Sputum  as  a  Dlagnoatio 
Feature  in  Pneumonia. 


BT    THOMAS    WILLIAMS,    M.  D.,    F.  B.  S., 
Pbjaician  to  the  Swansea  Hospitat 


The  following  cases  are  highly  instructive.  They  convey,  in  a  practical 
■ease,  a^lesson  of  great  value.  It  constantly  occurs  that  a  case  of  true  pneu- 
monia passes  through  all  its  stages  to  recovery  without  once  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  practitioner  as  to  its  real  nature.  It  is  allowed  to  pass  under 
the  ▼^e  name  of  "  influenza,"  **  feverishness,"  "  cold,**  or  "  slight  fever," 
&0.  There  is  no  expectoration ;  there  is  no  cough ;  there  is  no  pain  in  the 
side ;  no  obvious  symptom  is  present  by  which  the  attention  is  invited  to  the 
chest.  If  a  stethoscopic  examination  is  made,  it  is  done  hurriedly  and  care- 
lessly, and  the  case  is  dismissed  as  something  which  it  is  not.  These  over- 
sights are  committed  because  students  are  taught  by  nearly  all  standard 
authorities  to  lay  faith  in  the  least  variable  svmptoms,  as  signs  of  the  disease. 

Another  class  of  cases  mislead  by  the  hemophtysic  character  presented 
by  the  sputum.  Pure  blood,  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  in  portions  ot  variable 
amount,  is  mixed  up  with  the  sputum,  the  latter  being  colorless  as  in  bron- 
chitis. Able  and  cautious  practitioners  have  condemned  such  cases  as  phthi- 
sic^ and  therefore  fatal,  m  which  the  most  complete  and  lasting  recovery 
has  afterwards  taken  place.  Fallacy  in  this  direction  is  painful  m  the  ex- 
treme. The  verdict  of  death  is  pronounced  over  those  whose  life  is  in  no 
danger.  Character  and  confidence  are  destroyed,  and  the  medical  attendant 
becomes  the  greatest  sufferer. 

In  the  description  of  the  following  cases  the  strictest  brevity  will  be 
observed.  The  fact  that  a  pneumonic  consolidation  of  the  lun^  existed  has 
been  carefully  determined  in  each  instance  by  auscultatory  exaounation.  To 
mention  the  familiar  siffns  of  such  consolidation  were  to  occupy  space  un- 
necessarily ;  the  object  being  to  show  how  extremely  uncertain,  variablei  and 
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untrustworthy  the  sputum — the  ^pectontion — is  as  a  symptom  of  pnea- 
m6nia« 

Case  1.  — T.  M ,  aged  thurty-eifl^t  j  a  fine,  healthy,  tall,  muscular 

man.  Consolidation  of  middle  and  mferior  lobes  of  the  right  lung.  Expecto- 
ration considerable  in  quantity  for  tax  weeks,  blending  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
with  teaspoonfuls  and  tablespooniuls  of  bright  scarlet  blood  $  rest  of  sputum 
not  rusty  nor  viscid,  but  muco-purulent.  Was  ?ery  ill  for  two  months  ; 
returned  to  his  emploj-ment  in  three  months.  Three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  this  attack ;  the  man  is  now  mute  well ;  the  lungs  arc 
quite  free  from  any  evidence  of  tubercle.  The  wire  and  friends  have  never 
forgiven  me  at  the  time  of  the  attack  that  he  was  consumptive  and  would 
not  recover. 

Case  2. — 'Sit.  S ,  aged  forty,  a  teetotaller,  a  broad-chested,  firmly- 
built  man,  a  baker  and  grocer.  Nearly  the  ^hole  of  the  right  lung  hepatize<L 
For  three  weeks  was  very  ill,  without  any  cough  or  expectoration  whatever. 
Suddenly  a  cough  occurred.  "  Spitting"  of  frothy  mucous  followed.  In  two 
days  the  expectoration  amounted  to  a  pint ;  in  four  days,  a  quart  in  quantity. 
It  pow  became  most  offensive  and  disgusting  to  the  smelL  For  a  month  it 
continued  at  this  rate,  and  of  this  quality.  It  gradually  ceased.  In  three 
months  the  man  was  quite  recovered.  In  this  case  the  two  first  stages  of 
engorgement  and  red  hepatization  were  marked  by  no  expectoration  what- 
ever. The  third  stage,  that  of  grey  hepatization,  was  strikingly  indicated  by 
the  characteristic  sputa. 

Case  3. — J.  W ,  aged  eighteen.  Fine  cripitation ;  dull  percussion- 
note  ;  bronchophony  under  left  scapula ;  rusty  expectoration,  copious.  "Was 
quite  well  in  nme  days. 

•Case  4. — Mr.  J ,  aged  forty-six.    Pneumonic  signs  very  clear  under 

and  around  the  left  scapula ;  sharp  heat  of  surface ;  hurried  breathing.  Was 
ill  fourteen  davs.  Not  the  slightest  particle  of  anything  coughed  up  from 
first  to  last.    '^0  drv  cough. 

Case  5. — Rev.  Mr.  *s  son,  aged  seventeen.  Very  distinct  pneu- 
monic signs  over  a  small  space  of  the  right  lung  between  the  two  scalpuke. 
Was  ill  twelve  days.  Threw  up  once  or  twice  only  by  cough  a  slight  quan- 
tity of  clear  white  mucous.    No  other  expectoration  wnatever. 

Case  6. — W.  F ,  aged  thirty.    Pneumonia  of  middle  and  lower,  parts 

of  the  left  lung.  Signs  unouesiionably  distinct.  Was  ill  for  about  a  fort- 
night.   No  expectoration  wnatever  during  any  stage. 

Case  7.— The  Rev.  Mr. ,  affed  twenty  eight.      Pneumonic  signs 

traceable  clearly  from  base  of  right  Tung  forward.  Expectorated  a  small 
quantity  of  uncolored  mucus.    Was  quite  well  in  sixteen  days. 

Case  8. — J.  W ,  aged  eighteen.    Limg  on  right  side,  at  base  and 

side,  solidified.  Was  ill  sixteen  days.  No  expectoration  whatever ;  only 
once  a  little  **  colored  stufT  came  up  to  his  mouth  by  coughing. 

.  Case  9. — T.  P ,  a  copperman,  aged  twenty  s^ven.  Distinct  pneu- 
monia of  right  lung  I  middle  lobe  lightly  afiectedL  Was  confined  to  the 
house  nineteen  days.  One  day  a  small  portion  of  tinged,  not  rusty  sputum 
was  coughed  up ;  no  other  expectoration,  but  a  little  white  mucous. 

During  the  past  winter  and  spring  twenty-one  other  cases  of  this  char- 
acter were  noted  by  me.  The  notes  of  each  in  my  note-book  were  short. 
They  are  recorded  especially  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  history  of  expec- 
toration in  pneumonia.  On  every  occasion  the  diagnosis  was  carefully  and 
correctly  made.  In  two  only  out  of  these  twenty-one  cases  distinctive  rusty 
sputa  occur. 

Thus,  in  thirty  cases,  twenty-six  of  which  occurred  in  the  same  season, 
and  therefore  under  the  same  climatal  conditions,  only  five  presented  the 
supposed  characteristic  symptom,  the  '*  rusty  expectoration.''  In  one  it  was 
hsemoptysical ;  in  two  only  aid  grey  hepatization  take  place    that  is,  if  the 
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pecuHarily  offensive,  copious  sputum  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  sisa 
of  that  stage.  In  twenty  cases,  cough  and  expectoration  were,  in  trutn, 
totally  absent  at  every  sta^.  In  two  the  sputa  were  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  as  is  the  case  m  slight  hiemoptysis.  In  one  it  was  copiously  inter- 
mixed with  bright  blood. 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  a  pathological  act,  such  an  inflammation, 
involves  the  fluids  as  well  as  the  solid  tissub.  The  fluids  alter  in  composition 
either  primarily  or  secondarily,  and  thereupon  follows  a  change  in  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  solids  and  fluids.  Under  this  changed  relation 
certain  parts  of  the  blood  are  extravasated  to  the  retention  of  other  parts. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  difference  in  pathological  products  of  different 
structures  under  inflammation  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The 
product  which  Alls  the  pulmonary  cells  in  pneumonia  is,  undoubtedly  peculiar. 
That  excepted  which  is  contained  in  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
the  blood  does  not  lie  so  near  the  exterior  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  as 
in  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  The  escape  of  the  blood-corpuscles  from  the 
vessels  mto  the  cells  with  the  inflammatory  exudation,  is  only  an  accidental 
result,  not  a  necessary  ^art  of  the  process.  If  a  large  vessel  ruptures,  a 
visible  quantity  of  unmixed  blood  is  poured  out ;  if  several  small  ones-* 
capillaries  only — ^the  rusty  tinge  is  uniformly  mixed  with  the  substance  of 
the  sputum.  If  no  vessels  at  all  are  mechanically  ruptured,  no  color  appears. 
The  sputa  are  colorless,  exhibiting  always,  under  the  circumstances,  a  sin- 
gular viscidity,  such  as  is  not  observed  in  any  other  pathological  product. 
It  is  highly  ^ed  with  vital  properties ;  microscopic  growth  and  changes 
occur  rapidly ;  it  is  capable  of  almost  immediate  resorbtion.  In  a  few  days 
.  frequently  a  considerable  consolidation  will  disappear.  If  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  lung  were  simply  in  a  state  of  eccnymosis,  the  entire  history 
would  be  wholly  different.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  the  blood  is  highly 
h}perinotic ;  the  serum  milky  and  fatty ;  the  snutum  overcharged  with 
chloride  of  sodium ;  the  urine  with  oxalates  ana  triple  phosphates ;  the 
respiration  increased  in  frequency ;  the  skin  pungently  heated.  The  whole 
sysiem,  in  every  sense,  sympathizes  with  the  local  morbid  action.  If  the 
disease  consisted  merely  of  an  act  of  bloodletting  into  the  lung  tissue,  as 
supposed  by  Dr.  Flint,  such  phenomena  would  not  occur,  because  tney  would 
be  unnecessary.  The  argument  held  by  Dr.  Flint  against  venesection 
cannot,  therefore,  for  a  moment  be  admitted.  The  exudation  into  the 
hiDg  tissue  in  pneumonia  is  an  act  of  pathological  excretion,  determined  by 
two  conditions — 1,  an  altered  composition  of  the  blood ;  2,  favorable  anato- 
mical conditions  afforded  by  the  lung  structure  for  secreting  the  elements  of 
a  peculiar  proximate  principle  from  tne  blood.  The  condition  of  the  general 
tjrstem,  coexistmg  in  time  with  this  patholo^cal  act  of  exudation,  may  be 
either  sthenic  as  asthenic,  such  as  never  exists  under  the  circumstances  of 
lots  of  blood.  '^London  Lancet. 


Whooping  Cough.— A  recent  number  of  the  London  Medical  THmes  and 
GazttU  contains  a  letter  frt)m  Mr.  Foster,  M.  K.  S.  C,  on  the  virtues  of  the 
common  clover  hay  as  a  remedy  in  whooping  cough.  He  has  used  it  since 
last  summer  in  about  fifty  cases,  and  found  it  to  fail  only  in  th.ree  or  four. 
Ri-  Trifolii  in  fieuo.  ox.  ij ;  aq.  bullient,  Oj ;  macerate  for  four  hours  and 
strain.  A  child  five  years  old  may  take  a  tablespoonfol  three  times  a  day. 
A  syrup  as  follows :  KL  Trifol.  in  fben.  oz.  oz.  ijss ;  sacch.  cand.  oz.  ij. ;  aq. 
bullient  Oj. ;  macerate  the  hay  in  water  for  an  hour  with  gentle  heat,  then 
boil  to  proper  consistence.  Two  tablespoonfuls  four  times  a  day.  A  fluid 
extract  is  also  prepared. 
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On  Dislooations  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. 


Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  M.  I)„  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  commu- 
nicates to  the  •American  Joumcd  of  Medical  Sciences,  a  novel  and  effective 
method  of  reducing  this  dislocation,  pursued  by  him  for  some  twenty  years 
past,  the  success  of  which  entitles  him  to  confidence  in  recommending  it  to 
the  profession. 

In  first  reviewing  the  anatomical  mechanism  of  this  foint,  and  that  of  its 
dislocation,  he  says,  that  though  classed  with  the  ball  and  socket  articulations, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  bony  socket,  and  the  capsular  h'gament 
being  little  else  than  a  loose  cyn(»vial  capsule,  contributes  but  little  towards 
the  security  of  the  joint.  This  deficiency  is  supplied,  however,  by  four 
powerful  muscles  arismg  from  the  scalpular,  which  embraces  the  head,  and, 
mserted  mto  its  base,  perform  the  office  of  a  powerful  contractile  capsular 
ligament,  which,  together  with  the  mobility  or  the  scapula — enabling  i:  to 
accommodate  its  shallow  glenoid  to  the  various  movements  of  the  humerus — 

f)reserves  the  integrity  of  the  joint,  the  coracoid  and  acromial  proces5?es  and 
igament,  with  the  tenden  of  the  biceps,  each  lending  support  to  the  bone  in 
its  peculiar  direction.  If  the  arm  be  violently  abducted,  the  thin  capsule  is 
strained  and  ruptured  below,  the  muscular  capsule  and  deltoid  are  relaxed, 
and  their  very  powerful  muscles,  put  violently  upon  the  stretch,  draw  the 
head  of  the  bone  into  the  axilla.  If  now  the  pectoral  muscle  is  more  vio- 
lently stretched  than  the  latissimus,  by  the  humerus  being  driven  backwards 
as  well  as  outwards,  the  head  may  be  dragged  forward  under  the  coracoid. 
In  an  extensive  surgical  practice  of  forty  years,  Professor  S.  has  seen  but 
three  cases  of  displacement  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  only  one 
was  recent.  A  person  falls  forward  with  violence,  the  elbows  encounters  the 
ground,  which  inflicts  a  forcible  counter-sroke  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  humerus.  The  arm  it,  as  the  same  time,  driven  forward  upon  the 
breast,  rendering  tense  the  lattissimus  dorsi,  the  teres  major,  and  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  deltoid,  all  of  which  co-operate  with  the  counter-stroke  in 
forcing  the  head  over  the  border  of  the  glenoid  backwards.  The  mechanism 
of  reduction  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  dislocation,  muscular  force 
being  concerned  in  both. 

The  operation  of  reduction  consists  in  extension,  counter-extension  and 
manipulation ;  counter-extension  being  the  mere  fixing  or  rendering  immova- 
ble the  scapula ;  the  head  of  the  humerus  alone  requires  to  be  moved.  The 
plan  recommended,  is  to  make  the  counter-extension  from  the  opposite 
wrist,  an  expedient  directly  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  prin- 
ciple, because  remote  from  the  bone  to  be  supported.  The  continuity  of 
ligament,  bone,  and  tendon,  by  which  the  two  scapulas  are  bound  together, 
induced  our  author  to  adopt  this  method  as  the  most  efficient  to  secure  the 
immobility  of  the  scapula.  In  some  of  the  first  cases,  he  placed  the  patient 
in  a  chair,  and  directed  two  strong  persons  to  make  steady  horizontal  trac 
tion  from  the  two  wrists ;  as  soon  as  the  spasmodic  resistance  of  the  muscles 
was  overcome,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  disengaged,  and  the  muscles  which 
help  us  in  such  cases,  suddenly  lifted  the  head  into  its  place. 

This  method  causes  no  appreciable  pain,  but  rather  relieves  the  suffering 
of  the  patient  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  If  there 
be  unusual  muscular  development,  or  the  dislocation  be  of  long  standing, 
"  I  place  the  patient  in  a  chair,  sitting  a  little  on  one  side  of  it,  so  as  to  allow 
room  on  the  side  of  the  injury  for  the  operator's  foot  I  then  pass  a  piece  of 
stout  muslin  folded   around  the  chest,  and  under  the  axilla  of  the  mjured 
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fide.  The  tails  of  it  I  carry  horizontally  to  the  opposite  side,  one  in  front, 
the  other  behind,  and  extending  the  arm  horizontally,  bandage  them  firmly 
to  the  wrist  on  the  sound  side,  leaving  the  endb  projecting,  to  be  well  secured 
to  the  wall,  or  other  unpelding  substance.  I  then  pass  an  ordinary  rolleif 
over  the  top  of  the  injured  shoulder,  and  back  and  forth,  twice  under  the 
muslin  band,  to  prevent  it  slipping  down.  Then  I  continue  the  same  roller 
under  the  bottom  of  the  chair  and  over  the  shoulder  three  or  four  times. 
This  helps  to  give  steadiness  to  the  scapula,  and  especially  to  prevent  the 
involuntary  rising  of  the  patient  from  the  chair,  or  the  tilting  of  the  scapula 
upwards,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  manipulation  of  which  I  am  to 
speak.  I  now  attach  the  extending  band  to  the  wrist  of  the  injured 
mde."  After  defending  at  considerable  length  this  step  of  the  operation,  he 
concludes  by  directing  extension  to  be  made  by  two  persons,  outwards  and  a 
little  downwards,  gradually  raising  the  arm  to  a  little  above  the  horizontal 
direction.  The  force  may  be  gradually  increased  and  continued  until  the 
muscles  become  fatigued  and  finally  relaxed,  when  the  head  will  often  slip 
into  its  place  without  resort  to  manipulation.  When  this  does  not  occur 
after  a  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time,  the  surgeon  is  to  place  his  knee  in  the 
axilla  ana  manipulate  according  to  the  common  practice,  the  extension  being 
continued.  When  the  head  is  under  the  coracoid,  the  procedure  is  nearly 
the  same,  traction  being  a  little  more  backwards  and  upwards.  Of  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  he  has  seen  but  one  case  so  recent  as 
to  justify  the  attempt  at  reduction.  In  this  case  he  failed  in  the  method 
usually  recommended.  "  I  then  carried  a  band  over  the  front  of  the  shoulder, 
one  tail  under  the  axilla,  the  other  above  it.  These  I  united,  carried  them 
backwards  and  inwards  obliquely,  and  secured  them  to  the  wall  Then  I 
made  traction  strongly  from  the  wrist  almost  directly  forward,  without  much 
difficulty  I  thus  drew  the  head  of  the  bone  forward  over  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  slip  into  its  place."  When  much 
resistance  is  expected  chloroform  should  be  freely  admmistered  until  relaxa- 
tion is  complete ;  less  than  this  causes  spastic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and 
defeats  the  object. 


Statistics  op  Resection. — ^The  following  statistics  are  from  Dr.  Hey- 
felder's  recent  work  on  resections :  **  Kesectiou  of  the  hip-joint  has  been 
performed  in  71  cases,  Uie  first  operator  being  Anthony  White,  in  1815, 
and  the  results  being  32  deaths,  33  cures,  and  6  unknown ;  total  resection 
of  the  knee-joint  in  183  cases,  the  first  operator  being  Filkin,  of  Northwich, 
in  1762,  the  results  being  54  deaths,  125  cures,  and  4  unknon^n ;  partial 
resection  of  the  knee-joint  in  30  cases,  the  results  being  46  deaths  and  20 
cures  $  total  resection  of  the  foot-joint  in  22  cases,  amongst  which  are  3 
deaths  and  19  cures ;  partial  resection  of  the  same  in  77  cases  (8  deaths 
and  69  cures) ;  resection  of  the  astragalus  in  67  cases  (9  deaths  and  58 
cures),  Fab.  Uildanus  being  the  first  operator  in  1670 ;  resections  of  the 
ealoeneous  in  84  cases  (1  death  and  83  cures),  the  first  operator  being 
Fomisus,  in  1669,  &c  Concerning  the  reseAons  of  the  upper  extremities, 
we  find  amongst  others  288  oases  of  resection  of  the  elbow-joint  (32  deaths, 
220  cures,  6  doubtful,  17  partially  successful,  and  13  failures).  Altogether, 
2662  resections  have  been  made ;  the  results  are  known  of  2241  cases ;  there 
have  been  452  deaths  and  1616  complete  cures;  in  1789  cases  the  life  has 
been  saved;  173  cases  have  been  unsuccessful;  and  of  421  the  result  is  not 
known."— w^merican  Medical  Times, 
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Croup,  its  Varieties  and  Treatment. 


Dr.  £.  Whittle,  tenior  surgeon  to  tlie  South  Dispensaiyy  liveipool,  be- 
lieves that  the  uncertainty  among  medical  men,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treating  croup,  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  the  confounding  of  difiiereiit 
forms  of  laryngeal  affections,  which  require,  in  some  respects,  different  treat- 
ment He  divides  the  affections  into  seven  varieties,  which,  though  strictly 
speakinff  ther  cannot  all  be  called  croup,  yet  are  all  adSections  of  the  larynZf 
attended  with  constriction  of  the  glottis,  and  are  often  confounded  together 
under  the  name  of  croup.  1.  Cynanche  trachealis  of  CuUen;  true  croup, 
with  formation  of  false  membrane,  characterize  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  and  often  proving  fatal  if  relief  is  not  early  afforded.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  variety,  he  has  long  since  abandoned  the  old  plan  of  bleedings 
and  giving  calomel  and  tartar  emetic  freely;  but  is  more  successful  by 
having  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  warm  bath  and  an  emetic,  fol- 
lowed, if  the  symptoms  pernst,  by  small  doces  of  Dover's  powder  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  If  the  tongue  is  foul,  or  the  bowels  loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of 
calomel  accompanies  the  first  doses  of  Dover's  powder.  Should  the  disease 
progress,  he  would  resort  early  to  tracheotomy,  before  the  strength  is  too 
much  reduced,  or  the  false  membrane  is  deposited  far  down  the  trachea.  2. 
The  angina  stridula  of  Bretonneau  $  pseudo  croup  of  Guersant ;  acute  asthma 
of  Millar,  characterized  bv  spanm  of  the  glottis,  excited  by  the  inflamed  and 
thickened  condition  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
without  formation  of  false  membrane.  It  commences  with  an  occasional 
hoarse  cough,  exdting  little  attention  for  the  first  few  days,  when  the  breath- 
ing becomes  croupy,  and  the  cough  assumes  a  sharp,  ringing,  barking  sound. 
This  is,  the  most  common  and  dangerous  lorm  of  croup,  and  very  generally 
confounded  with  cynanche  trachealis.  A  little  temporary  relief  may  be 
afforded  by  the  old  routme  of  leeching,  emetics,  calomel,  and  antimony ;  but, 
after  a  few  hours,  the  breathing  becomes  more  stridulous,  the  symptoms 
rapidly  increase  in  severity,  and  unless  tracheotomy  be  performed,  the  child 
soon  dies  of  suffocation.  The  treatment  of  this  form  of  croup  does  tiot  differ 
from  the  preceding ;  but  the  point  is  to  attend  to  it  before  the  urgent  symp- 
toms come  on,  and  persevere  until  the  shrill  barking  cough  disappears* 
Should  the  case  be  neglected  until  the  breathing  becomes  croup]^,  no  time 
should  be  lost,  but  tracheotomy  at  once  resorted  to.  It  is  in  tbb  form  (^ 
croup  that  the  operation  is  pre-eminently  successful,  there  being  no  false 
memorane  to  obstruct  the  tube.  Bretonneau  describes  this  di^ase  as  of 
little  importance,  which  may  be  true  in  the  dry  climate  in  central  France; 
but  our  author  insists  that  in  the  cold,  damp  climate  of  England,  particularly 
in  the  winter  months,  this  affection  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  fatal  form 
of  croup.  3.  Croup  complicated  with  diphtheria,  which  is  diphtheria  extend- 
ing into  the  larynx,  the  only  treatment  for  which  is  tracheotomy.  4.  Sjmp- 
tomatic  croup,  sometimes  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  the  exanthematous 
diseases,  n  treated  a  cynanche  trachealis,  the  rash  will  generally  make  its 
appearance,  and  the  croup  subside.  This  should  not  be  confounded  widi 
that  form  of  croup,  often  mePwith  in  the  advanced  stages  of  rubeola,  scar^ 
latina,  variola,  &c.  5.  Croup  caused  by  an  ulcerated  condition  of  the  larynx, 
either  syphilitic,  or  following  the  ulcerated  throat  of  scarhitina  or  vanola. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  croupy  breathing  is  spasm,  excited  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  ulcers,  and  may  often  be  treated  successfully  by  tracheotomy. 
These  cases  require  the  topical  application  of  a  solution  of  uitrate  of  silver 
to  the  lar)iix.  6.  Mechanical  croup,  from  oedema  of  the  larynx,  &C.,  can 
only  be  relieved  by  a  timely  operation.    7.  Nervous  croup  |  laryngismus 
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striduluB,  purely  a  nervouA  affection,  generally  a  complication  of  dentidoti, 
and  mostly  met  with  families  of  a  stumous  diathesis.  It  comes  on  suddenly, 
with  a  convulsion  of  more  or  less  severity,  followed  by  a  shrill,  gaspingin- 
spiration,  something  like  a  whoop  after  a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough.  The 
attack  may  be  shc^  but  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  same  night,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  child  is  suffocated  at  the  very  outset.  With 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  he  simply  alludes  to  it  as  consisting, 
at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  in  dashing  cold  water  on  the  child's  face, 
plungiog  his  feet  mto  hot  water,  or  anything  which  will  give  a  sudden  shock 
to  the  system,  and  in  the  intervals  strengthening  the  child  by  the  use  of 
tonics,  and  by  having  it  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air.— /^mmcon  Medi- 


Irideotomy  in  Iritio  and  Choroidal  Inflammation^  and 
in  Certain  Forms  of  Comeitis* 


BT  MB.  HULKE. 

We  have  extracted  the  following  observations  and.  cases,  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beports,  with  the  view  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  operation  of  iridectomy  (cutting  out  a  piece 
<^  the  iris  through  a  wound  in  the  cornea)  as  a  means  of  relieving  some  cases 
of  eye  disease,  which  obstmately  resist  every  other  plan  of  treatment  We 
certainly  have  seen  many  cases  where,  we  believe  blindness  would  have  been 
averted,  had  such  an  operation  been  known  a  few  years  since.  The  rationale 
of  the  operator  is  to  relieve  ^e  pressure  from  the  external  portion  of  the 
eye  by  establishing  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor,  as  the 
operation  we  described  last  month  was  to  relieve  the  outer  surface  from 
pressure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  to  a  connderable  extent  the 
intraetibility  of  eye  diseases  to  treatment  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  mechanical 
construction  of  the  organ,  and  that  these  two  operations  of  Von  Gnefe  are 
founded  on  rational  principles. 

It  is  commonly  thought  by  persons,  who  only  occasionally  see  cases  of  eye* 
disea8e,.that  the  nractice  of  iridectomy  is  advocated  in  the  treatment  of 

flaucoma  only.  Notwithstanding  the  translation  of  Von  Grsfe's  admirable 
lemoirs  on  iridectomy  in  Chronic  Iritis  and  Irido-choroiditis,  by  the  New 
Sydenham  Society,  in  1859,  there  are  at  the  present  time  many  who  are 
sUll  not  aware  that  this  operation  is  very  efficient  in  these  forms  of  iritic  and 
choroidal  inflammation,  and  many  who  have  never  heard  of  its  great  value 
in  certain  most  desuerate  conditions  of  the  cornea.  It  has  therefore  appeared 
to  me  that  the  publication  of  a  few  selected  cases  would  be  very  usetul. 

Case  1. — Iridectomy  in  Irido-ckoroidUis, — James  F.,  ast.  34,  an  artizan, 
who  had  never  had  syphilis  or  rheumatism,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
London  Ophthahnic  Hospital,  with  chronic-inflammation  of  the  iris  and 
choroid  \  this  was  the  fifth  attack ;  the  first  having  occurred  six  years  before. 
Both  eyes  were  similarly  afiiected,  The  pupil  of  tiie  right  was  irregular  and 
very  small  (its  greatest  diameter  was  about  half  a  Une) ;  excepting  a  small 
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portion  above,  its  margin  everywhere  adhered  to  the  capiule  of  the  lens, 
and  its  area  was  obstructed  by  a  greyish  membrane,  vision  was  reduced  to  a 
dim  perception  of  lam  objects,  as  a  finger,  held  close  to  the  eye.  Tlw 
globe  was  hard.  I  did  an  iredectomy  at  the  temporal  side.  Three  days 
after  this  the  hardness  of  the  globe  was  less,  and  he  distinguished  a  finger  at 
ten  inches  distance.  January  20,  1860,  he  read  No.  15 ;  the  globe  had  a 
natural  tennon.  One  week  after  this  date  he  read  No.  8,  with  eaae,  and 
spelled  Na  6  with  some  hesitation.    February  3,  he  read  No.  4. 

Case  2. — Iridedotmf  in  IrodixhoroidUia* — Eliza  H.,  st  35,  was  taken 
into  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  May  1, 1860,  on  accoant  of 
irido-choroidal  inflammation  of  the  right  eye,  of  four  months*  duration ;  the 
globe  was  hard,  the  sclerotic  congested,  and  the  ooniunctiva  slightly  che* 
mosed.  The  pupil  was  small,  irregular,  everywhere  nxed  to  the  lens,  and 
obstructed  by  a  greyish  membrane.  Quantitative  perception  of  light  akne 
was  present.  I  performed  an  iridectomy  at  the  temporal  side,  the  same 
day.  8th.  The  conjunctival  chcmosis  had  disappeareo,  and  the  sderotio 
congestion  was  mucli  less.  Idth.  The  tension  of  the  globe  had  become 
natural,  and  No.  16  was  read.  June  13.  No.  10  could  be  read.  20th.  The 
optic  nerve-entrance,  which  had  been  previously  hidden  by  the  cloudy  state 
or  tiie  vitreous  humor,  could  be  seen.  August  10.  The  external  congestion 
of  the  eye-ball  had  disappeared,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  eye  was  moch 
improved.  No.  6  read  with  ease.  February  15,  1861.  The  eye  continued 
welL    The  inflammation  has  never  recurred  since  the  Operation. 

Case  3. — Iridectomy  in  Chronic  Irido-choroiditis. — Clara  H.,*aet.  16, 
came  under  my  care  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Felaruary  7, 
1860,  suffering  with  irido-choroiditis  and  keratitis  of  both  eyes ;  it  was  the 
sixth  attack,  the  first  having  occurred  when  she  was  two  vears  old.  The 
surfaces  of  the  cornea  were  slightly  uneven,  and  sprinkled  with  faint  nebuls. 
The  ciliary  region  was  congested,  and  in  each  eye  the  periphery  of  the  cornea 
was  vascular.  Both  pupils  were  small  and  irregular ;  the  right  was  com- 
pletely adherent  to  the  lens,  but  in  the  left  there  was  a  small  firee  part  of  the 
oorder,  upwards  and  towards  the  temporal  side,  which  was  dilatea  to  a  very 
slight  extent,  about  one-sixth  of  a  line,  by  atropine,  and  both  were  partially 
blocked  with  very  thin  adventitious  membranes.  The  \ision  of  the  nght  was 
much  more  impaired  than  that  of  the  left  eye ;  the  right  could  read  Na  18 
"  Test  Type,"  the  left  No.  12,  easily,  and  No.  10  slowly  and  with  hesitation. 
February  28.  An  iridectomy  was  ione,  at  the  temporal  side,  in  each  eye. 
March  2.  She  Vas  made  an  out-patient,  no  inflammation  had  occurred ;  »there 
was  merely  a  slight  redness  immediately  around  the  wounds.  Vision  con- 
tinued as  before  the  operation.  27th.  The  congestion  had  disappeared; 
with  the  left  eye  No.  4  was  read,  and  with  the  ri^ht  No.  18.  June  19.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  eyes  much  improved  since  the  last  date ;  the  left 
read  No.  2,  and  the  right  No.  18  j  the  sight  of  this  contmued  as  before. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  cases  of  this  kind,  under  the  ordinary  recognized 
mode  of  treatment,  is  known  to  be  unfavorable.  Each  fresh  inflammatory 
attack  leaves  the  eye  more  iujured  than  before,  until  sight  is  destroyed.  The 
treatment  by  mercur}',  iodide  of  potassium,  by  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
counte]>irritation  has,  ^vithout  doubt,  a  certain  value  whilst  inflammation  is 
present ;  but  in  spite  of  it,  relapses  often  happen,  and  it  does  not  prevent 
subsequent  attacks.  ^  Often  cases  are  first  seen  when  the  pupil  is  already 
closed  by  organized  inflammatory  membrane  so  that  the  question  is  not — 
whether  an  artificial  pupil  is  necessary,  but  when,  at  what  time,  is  this  best 
made  P  It  will  commonly  be  replied — ^to  operate  on  an  inflamed  eye  must 
aggravate  and  increase  the  already  existing  inflammation,  and  make  matters 
worse  than  before ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  wait  for  the  complete  aubsidenoe 
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of  Taacular  excttement,  before  undertaking  any  operation.  Now,  although 
it  must  be  conceded  that  this  a  sound  opinion  when  it  concerns  some  of  the 
old  methods  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  erroneous 
one  respecting  the  action  of  iridectomvy  for  experience  daily  shows  that  this 
operation  may  not  only  be  performed  in  chronic-iritis  and  irido-choroiditis, 
whilst  excitement  is  present,  with  nerfect  impunity,  but  generally  with  great, 
benefit.  It  at  once  checks  the  innammatory  process,  establishes  a  su£Bioient 
pupil,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  ensures  fireedom  from  future  attacks. 
Thus  it  does  all  that  the  most  judicious  medical  treatment  can  effect,  and 
much  more.  Whilst  adrocating  the  superior  practice  of  iridectomy  in  these 
diseases,  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  mean  to  inculcate  the  rejection  of  medical 
treatment,  but  I  regard  this,  in  many  cases  and  in  certain  stages,  as  an 
anziliary  measure,  rather  than  as  one  of  primary  importance. 

The  ralue  of  the  operation  in  cases  Irhere  perforation  of  the  cornea  by 
de^  and  extensive  ulceration  is  imminent,  is  weU  showu  in  the  next  two 
cases ;  whilst  the  third  is  a  very  remaricable  example  of  its  beneficial  action 
where  perforation  had  taken  place,  and  the  formation  of  a  corneal  fistula 
threatened  the  complete  loss  of  the  eye.  Iridectomy  at  once  placed  the  in- 
flamed structure  in  a  state  of  complete  re|K>se,  and  afforded  an  opportunit? 
for  repair,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  provided  a  good  artificial  pupil,  which 
woola  be  required  for  the  restoration  of  vision,  in  consequence  of  the  closure 
of  the  natural  one,  or  its  concealment  by  the  necessary  corneal  opacity. 

Case  4.  ^cuU  Ijiflammation  of  the  Cornea  and  Iris  caustd  by  a 
Corrosive  Fluid,  Iridectomy, — John  D.,  set  49,  employed  at  the  gas  works,, 
was  splashed  in  the  right  eye  by  some  ammoniacal  liquor.  He  applied  at 
the  Hoyal  Lond3n  Ophthalmic  Hospital  September  4tb,  a  few  days  after  the 
accident,  with  acute  inflammation,  and  great  irritability  of  the  eye.  The 
cornea  was  opaque ;  these  were  two  small,  circumscribea,  dot-like  abscesses 
amongst  its  layers,  and  its  surface  was  excoriated  and  uneven.  He  was 
wholly  unable  to  recognize  any  objects,  and  was  suffering  intense  pain. 
October  12th.  The  irritability  of  the  eye  had  increased.  The  cornea  was 
extensively  ulcerated  and  threatened  to  give  way.  November  2nd.  The  two 
small,  dot-like  abscesses  had  coalesced,  and  a  lar^e  onyx  was  present.  The 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  chamber  was  filled  with  yellowish  lymph.  He 
was  much  worn  by  pain,  and  had  slept  but  little  for  many  nights.  Indectomy 
was  recommended,  but  declined.  November  20th.  His  condition  was  nearly 
the  same,  but  he  was  vrilling  to  undergo  the  operation.  I  therefore  made  a 
large  iridectomy  at  the  nasal  side  of  the  cornea  where  there  was  a  small, 
even,  and  less  opsone  portion.  23d.  Great  improvement  had  already 
occurred.  The  irritability  and  congestion  of  the  eye  had  greatly  diminished. 
He  saidy  **  I  have  not  been  so  easy  for  two  months ;  I  now  sleep  well."  27th. 
The  improvement  continued.  39th.  The  cornea  was  rapidly  clearing,  the 
ulcer  cicatrizing,  he  had  a  good  pupil,  and  already  a  good  recognition  of 
large  objec  s. 

Case  5.  —  KeratisiM,  Extensive  Onyx.  Iritis  trith  Closed  Pupil, 
bidedomy. — Daniel  D.,  aet.  40,  who  had  been  nearly  starved  dimng  the 
severe  fmt,  was  taken  into  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  with 
threatening  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  an  extensive  central  onj-x  and  hj'popion. 
The  pupil  could  be  dilated  by  atropine;  its  exact  condition  was  masked  by 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea.  I  made  a  large  iridectomy  upwards  and  outwards. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  improvement  j  the  hypopion  soon  disap- 
peared, the  cornea  was  saved  fi*om  sloughing,  and  the  onyx  cicatrized ;  six 
weie^  afterwards  the  cornea  had  become  quite  transparent,  except  at  its 
centre,  where  the  onyx  had  left  a  sharply  defined  white  scar,  concealing  the 
area  of  the  natural  pupil,  which  was  occupied  by  a  pigmented,  adventitous 
membrane.  The  aniocial  pupil  was  quite  clear,  and  the  poor  fellow  had 
excellent  sight 
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Cem  6. — Perforating  Ulcer  of  ike  Cornea^  Firiula  wUk  ineoniinmee 
of  iAe  eiqueous  Humor,  Iridectomv. — A  nearly  starved,  worn  out,  old  fimn 
laborer,  with  shrivelled  skin  and  cold  blue  hands,  was  sent  to  me  December 
6th,  1860,  at  the  Royal  London  Ophthafanio  HospItaL  Five  weeks  pre- 
viously, a  deep  central  ulcer  had  formed  on  the  comer  of  the  right  eye, 
which  was  perforated  by  it  a  fortnight  afterwards.  I  found  an  apertioe, 
about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cornea,  imperfectly 
plugged  by  a  bead  of  protruding  fans,  and  giving  constant  e8c^>e  to  the 
aqueous  humor.  There  was  not  the  smallest  anterior  chamber,  but  die  iris 
was  directly  implied  to  the  back  of  the  cornea.  The  fflobe  was  very  soft. 
There  was  only  a  quantitative  perception  of  l^ht,  and  he  suffered  constant 
aching  pain.  A  large  uridectomy  was  made  at  the  temporal  side  of  the 
cornea.  It  required  delicate  manoeuvering  to  guide  the  lance  knife  between 
the  cornea  and  iris,  without  wounding  the  latter,  but  this  was  safely  accom- 
plished. Three  days  afterwards  the  condition  of  the  eye  had  much  im|)T0ved. 
There  was  a  good  anterior  chamber.  The  protruding  bead  of  iris  wia 
•hrinkii^,  and  there  was  a  good  pupiL  January  1st,  he  returned  to  the 
country.  Tlie  tension  of  the  globe  was  natural.  The  opacity  of  the  cornea 
was  fast  disappearing,  and  he  could  distinguish  between  my  fingers  when 
spread  and  wnen  closed,  at  a  distance  of  nine  inches. 

In  this  remarkable  case,  the  free  drainage  through  the  corneal  indnon 
diverted  the  aqueous  humor  during  a  few  hours  from  the  fistula,  and  gave 
this  an  opportunity  of  closing. — Jounud  of  Ophthalmic  Med,  fy  Sw^^ery, 


Treatment  of  Ingrowing  Toe-Nail  by  Perohloride  of  Iron. 

Tms  painful  affection,  which  has  seemed  to  obstinately  resist  all  treatment 
for  its  radical  cure  short  of  excision,  is  said  to  be  permanently  relieved  by  the 
application  of  perohloride  of  iron.  The  suggestion  is  from  M.  Wahn,  Phy- 
sician of  the  Military  Hospital  at  Nice,  and  is  published  in  the  Gazette  ifet 
Hopitande.  M.  Wahn  gives  the  following  account  of  his  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  his  own  case : 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  idea  that,  if  I  could  dry  up  or  even  tan  the  cBs- 
eased  surface,  so  that  the  ulcer  might  be  converted  into  a  firm  surface^ 
capable  of  redstin^  the  cutting  action  of  the  edge  of  the  nail,  I  might  obtain 
a  complete  cicatnzation,  and  consequently  a  ctire.  Running  over  in  my 
mind  the  most  energetic  tanning  substances,  I  decided  on  employing  the 
percMorttre  defer,  I  obtainad  some  in  a  powdered  form,  and  insinuated  it 
as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  firee  edge  of  the  nail  and  the  vAoer,  I 
felt  almost  immediately  a  moderate  sensation  of  pain,  accompanied  by  a 
feeling  of  constriction  and  a  strong,  burning  sensation.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  I  attempted  to  walk,  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  I  couM 
bear  my  weight  on  my  foot  throughout  its  entire  length  without  the  least 

Sain — a  thin?  which  I  had  net  done  before  for  many  months.  The  following 
ay  I  carefully  examined  the  diseased  parts,  and  I  found  them  roummifiea 
and  as  hard  as  wood.  I  applied  a  fresh  quantity  of  perchloride  de  fer,  which 
I  allowed  to  remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe 
this  application  was  useless,  as  the  mummification  was  complete  by  the  first 
process.  I  continued  to  walk  without  the  least  thought  of  ongle  encdhu, 
and  about  three  weeks  after  was  ablet  by  means  of  a  pediluvium,  to  remove 
the  hardened  layer  of  skin,  imder  which  I  found  a  tissue  of  new  formatimi, 
which  perfectly  resisted  the  pressure  of  the  edge  of  the  nail.  Shortly  after 
the  whole  had  returned  to  its  normal  condition,  and,  since,  more  than  two 
years  have  passed  without  a  return  oi  the  disorder," 
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Infontile  Vomiting. 


In  the  ooune  of  lectures  by  A.  JacoU»  upon  Dentition  and  its  Derange- 
jnentty  now  being  publi&heo,  we  find  some  Tery  interesting  remarks  upon 
in^ntUe  vomiting.  He  does  not  believe  that  tnis  troublesome  symptom  m 
children  is  often  connected  with  dentition.  In  regard  to  its  nature,  he  says  : 
**  The  nature  of  the  undigested  contents  of  the  stomach  brought  up  will  fire- 
quently  explain  the  cause  of  vomiting.  When  milk  is  vonuted,  coagulated, 
mimediaiely  after  being  t&ken,  it  shows  that  either  the  milk  or  the  stomach 
contained  free  acid.  It  is  of  some  practical  importance  to  know  that  thi« 
occurrence  may  be  usually  avoided  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  besides  a  little  chloride  of  sodium,  to  each  meal  When  the  milk 
is  vomi.ed  some  time  after  it  is  taken,  in  a  state  of  loose  coagulation,  it 
proves  that  the  condition  and  function  of  the  gastric  juice  are  normal ;  when 
on  the  contrary,  it  comes  up  again  after  some  time  has  elapsed,  uncoa^ 
hted,  there  is  either  a  want  of  gastric  juice  that  requires  the  administration 
of  pepsin,  or,  if  the  caseous  matter  looks  like  tough  mucus,  there  is  evidence 
that  chronic  catarrh  is  present,  in  which  case  pepsin  is  of  no  use.  Vomiting 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  stomadi  and  the  mgested  food,  is  most  frequent, 
and  it  may  be  safely  s  ated  that  such  cases  d^nd  upon  organic  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  when  the  vomiting  occurs  while  the  stomach  is  filled.  Cases 
b  which  vomiting  occurs  with  an  empty  stomach  will  prove  obstmate,  as 
they  deiiend  on  some  anomaly  of  the  nervous  centres  i  thus,  for  instance,  in 
cerebral  tumours,  exudative  processes,  or  in  vomitinff  occurring  in  the  first 
i.ages  of  many  diseases  attended  with  fever.**  He  makes  an  interesting 
remark  in  regard  to  vomiting  in  tubercular  meningitis,  vi2. :  **  The  difference 
fbund  by  me  hitherto,  and  which  I  hope  to  verify  by  further  experience,  is 
this— that  vomiting  is  a  regular  symptom  in  tubercular  meninffitis  of  the 
base  of  the  brain,  while  it  is  the  rarer  the  leas  the  bans  is  afiected.^ 

Profl  Jacobi  makes  some  very  interestinfl^  remarks  upon  that  ever  import- 
ant, but  much  talked  about  subject — artificial  diet  for  in&nti.  We  quote 
the  following : 

**  Some  hints  on  the  use  of  milk,  on  which  mfemtt  ought  to  be  fed  almost 
exclusively,  in  regard  to  the  afiection  alluded  to,  maybe  of  some  practical 
imp(yrtance,  and  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice.  I  shall  be  brief  in  adding 
them.    Always  use  cow's  milk  as  fresh  as  you  can.    You  cannot  always  ex- 

Sict  milk,  even  in  the  ice-box,  to  keep  from  one  morning  to  the  next.  Boil 
e  milk,  to  postpone  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  mto  acid.  Diminish, 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  added  to  cow's  milk  in  acid  secretion  of  the 
•tomcch.  Where  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  acidity,  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Where  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  add 
•ecretion  in^the  stomach,  add  some  vegetable  slime  parley,  oatmeal,  arrow- 

Then^ 

digestibility!  ,     ,- 

never  consider  milk  as  a  beverage,  but  always  as'fooJ;  give  water  when 
infants  are  thirsty,  and  never  give  food  while  they  are  still  well  oftener  than 
once  in  two  hours,  in  the  first  month  of  lifb ;  never  oftener  th&n  once  in 
three  hours,  after  the  fint  or  second  month.  Make  the  intervals  longer  in 
case  of  catarrh  in  the  stomach,  which  dimmishes  the  digestive  power. 
Never  regard  the  violent  screaming  of  an  infant  affected  with  gastric  catarrh 
as  indicating  hunger ;  they  will  sometimes  appear  to  be  voracious,  mistaking 
the  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  peripheric  ends  of  their  vagus  nerve  for  the 
sensation  of  hunger.  Keep  the  affected  organs  of  digestion  firom  over  exer- 
tion as  yott  would  a  lore  limb."— ^WerficaZ  and  Surgwal  BeporUr. 
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Hsrpophosphites  in  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis* 

James  Risdon  Bennett,  M.  p.,  makes  the  following  remarks  oq  the  above 
subject,  in  the  *9mer%can  Mtdieal  TVmes : 

The  confidence  which  Dr.  Churchill  claims  for  these  salts  is  foimded  upon 
his  theory,  that  tubercular  diseases  have  their  origin  in  a  diminution  of  the 
oxidizable  phosphorus  contained  in  the  body,  the  deficiency  of  which  be 
attempts  to  supply  by  the  administration  of  the  hypophotphites  of  lime  and 
soda,  which  he  says  he  has  found  by  experiment  to  be  the  best  adapted  for 
insurins^  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  the  deficient  element,  while  the 
h}'perpno8phite  of  lime,  by  suppljing  another  element  assumed  to  be  defi- 
cient ra  the  tubercular  constitution,  he  thinks  spedally  adapted  to  certain 
cases.  Neither  the  theory  nor  practice  is  confirmed  by  other  pathologists 
and  therapeutists.  Accordin?  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  is  present  in  an  increased  Quantity  in  the  blood  of  phthiids,  and  Beneke 
aflirms,  that  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  with  emaciation,  the  earthy  phos- 
phates in  the  urine  are  increased ;  Leither  have  we  sufficient  therapeutical 
evidence  to  commend  these  salts  to  that  degree  of  confidence  claimed  by  Dr. 
Churchill.  Dr.  Bennett  confines  his  remarks  to  cases  treated  by  himself 
havinff  no  reference  to  the  experience  of  others.  Of  the  laij^e  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  trial  was  made,  he  reports  twenty  in  the  Medical  Timea 
and  Gazettty  in  eleveri  of  which  the  disease  steadily  advanced  while  under 
treatment,  giving  no  evidence  at  all  of  improvement.  Of  the  remiaining  nine, 
four  only  manifested  any  decided  improvement,  of  the  permanency  of  which 
there  were  no  proofs  in  any  one  instance.  In  the  cases  reported,  the  hypo- 
phosphate  of  soda  was  the  salt  used,  though  the  salt  of  lime  he  has  employed 
m  many  instances,  with  results  not  differing  materially  from  those  of  the  soda 
salt.  Of  the  two,  however,  he  is  disposed  to  nrefer  that  of  lime.  The  only 
special  influence  (if  any)  exerted  on  any  one  nmction  of  the  body  seemed  to 
he  on  the  digestive  ninctions,  the  tongue,  in  many  instances,  improving  in 
appearance,  and  the  appetite  increasing;  but  he  questions  whether  this  has 
not  been  as  much  from  tne  abstinence  from  any  direct  influence  executed  by 
the  phosphatic  salt ;  or  whether  a  little  lime  water  or  citrate  of  ma^esia 
would  not  have  had  the  same  effect;  or,  assuming  that  the  new  remec^'  has 
been  useful  in  allaying  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  improving  digestion — 
effects  resulting  from  small  doses  of  alkalies — whether  this  may  not  be  due 
to  the  base,  rather  than  the  acid  with  which  it  is  combined.  In  many 
instances  of  gastric  derangement,  interfering  with  all  treatment,  and  with  the 
taking  of  the  most  simple  food,  emaciation  and  debility  increasing,  he  has 
found  the  saccharated  solution  of  lime,  according  to  a  formula  recommended 
by  Dr.  Clelland  in  the  EdinhvrA  Medical  Journal  for  August,  1859,  in 
doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  minims  three  times  a  day,  prove  of  signal  ser- 
vice, acting  not  only  as  an  antacid  but  as  a  tonic.  Independent  of  the  action 
of  these  salts  on  the  stomach,  and  intestinal  and  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane. Dr.  B.  sees  no  evidence  of  any  specific  &nd-tubercular  effects.  A 
trial,  however,  may  elucidate  the  benent  that  occurs,  in  many  instance^  from 
a  temporary  or  entire  abandonment  of  other  remedies,  and  the  adherence  to 
regulated  cuet,  and  the  hygienic  means,  of  such  paramount  importance  in  all 
cases  of  tubercular  disease.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  cases  were  taken 
without  any  selection,  except  that  such  as  presented  urgent  special  eymptomi 
requiring  immediate  attention  were  not  considered  eHgible.  The  remedy 
was  given  three  times  a  day,  generally  in  an  infusion  of  qua^ssia,  accompani^ 
by  a  meat  diet  and  porter. 
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CoccTOECTOMT. — Professor  Simpson  brought  under  notice  of  the  Edinburgh 
Obstetrical  Society,  a  patient  in  whom  he  had  cut  out  a  portion  of  the 
coccyx,  and  had  thus  cured  her  of  a  serere  degree  of  coccvodynia.  Dr. 
Simpson  related  at  full  length,  and  had  asked  the  patient  to  show  herself  at 
the  Society,  in  order  that  the  members  might  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
degree  of  relief  that  had  been  obtained.  The  patient,  on  being  interrogated 
b^  the  Chairman,  stated  that  she  had  suffered  for  many  months  from  exoru- 
aatine  pains  in  itie  region  of  the  coccyx,  which  never  entirely  left  her,  but 
were  least  distressing  when  she  was  standing  or  walking,  whilst  in  other 
positions  it  was  Tery  mtense^  She  could  not  sit  on  a  chair  with  any  degree 
of  comfort,  and  only  by  resting  on  one  hip  at  time.  To  lie  on  her  back  in 
bed  was  utterly  impossible.    Sne  attributed  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  to 


exposure  to  cold  whilst  sitting  on  damp  grass,  watching  clothes  dr}'ing.  She 
had  got  various  remecUes  with  a  view  to  her  relief;  but  the  only  lasting 
relief  she  had  ever  obtained  was  by  means  of  an  operation  performed  by  Dr* 
Alexander  Simpson  (isolation  of  the  coccyx,  as  that  gentleman  explamed), 
which  had  left  her  free  from  pain  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  pain  having 
returned,  however,  and  become  of  astounding  character,  she  was  sent  mto 
the  hospital,  to  have  a  piece  of  the  bone  removed ;  and,  since  the  operation 
had  been  performed,  she  had  found  herself  perfectly  well,  and  was  now  able 
to  do  all  her  ordinary  work  as  a  laundress,  for  which  she  had  been  utterly 
incapacitated.  So  far  as  the  coccyx  was  concerned,  she  felt  no  difference 
between  its  present  condition  and  that  in  which  it  had  been  in  her  earlier 
years.  The  Chairman  thought  the  woman's  statements  very  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Simpson  begged  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  disease,  that  he  thought 
different  sets  of  muscles  were  involved  in  different  cases ;  and,  to  produce  a 
cure,  it  was  in  most  cases  necessary  only  to  divide  the  muscles  anected,  or 
their  tendons.  He  had  only  seen  this  and  one  other  case  where  isolation  of 
ci  the  cocc\'x  from  the  muscular  and  tendinous  attachments  had  failed  in 
effecting  a  cure.  In  some  cases  the  operations  required  to  be  repeated,  in 
consequence,  probably,  oi  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  implicated  muscles  not 
having  been  cut  through.  He  had  lately  had  under  his  care  a  lady  from 
America,  in  whom  a  first  operation  afforded  partial,  and  a  complete  relict — 
Edinbtwgh  Medical  Journal, 


TBE.VTHENT  OF  BuBO  BY  INJECTION.— Dr.  Fizzomo  Strongly  recommends 
the  follovring  mode  of  treating  bubo,  which  he  has  pursued  in  more  than  500 
cases  with  great  advantage  and  no  ill  effects :  When  suppuration  cannot  be 
prevented,  the  bubo  should  be  opened  sufficiently  only  to  discharge  the  pus 
and  to  admit  the  point  of  a  small  glass  s}Tmge.  A  solution  of  corrosive 
tnbUmate  (two  grains  to  three  ounces)  is  then  to  be  thrown  in  with  force 
two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and  after  the  sac  of  the  abscess  is  thus  well 
washed  out,  a  little  of  the  solution  is  still  to  be  left  within  it,  the  aperture 
being  then  covered  with  some  shreds  of  lint  and  compresses  moistened  in 
the  solution.  Pressure  is  also  to  be  made  with  a  long  and  broad  bandage. 
Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours  suppuration  has  ceased, 
and  the  external  application  alone  has  to  be  continued.  When  this  is  not 
the  injection  has  to  be  repeated  every  twenty-four  hours  until  the  suppura- 
tion ceases.  Upon  an  average,  about  seventeen  days  are  required  to  obtain 
a  complete  cure  of  the  bubo.  In  indolent  bubo,  when  frictions  .with  extract 
of  cicuta  and  blue  ointment,  a  few  doses  of  calomel,  and  compression  by 
bandages  do  not  succeed,  the  author  applies  a  blister  and  dresses  it  with  a 
weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. — Med.  Timts  and  Oazette,  from 
Omodn's  ^rmali. 
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Opium  and  Quinia. 


The  antagonistic  effects  of  these  two  remedies  haTe  recently  been  made  a 
subjettt  for  investi^tion  by  Dr.  Nivison,  of  Schuyler  county,  New  York,  who, 
instead  of  endorsing?  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Oubler,  that  the^  ought  not 
to  be  administered  simultaneously,"  claims  that  each  only  neutralizes  the  bad 
effects  of  the  other,  and  that  the  happiest  theraoeutic  result  is  often  cemed 
from  their  combined  action.  In  8upp<»rt  of  tnis,  he  reviews  the  separate 
action  of  each,  premising  that  no  two  articles  enter  more  largely  into  use 
than  the  preparations  of  bark  and  opium,  some  of  their  properties  being 
determined  with  a  certainty  that  amounts  to  absolute  demonstration,  and 
tiiat  both  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  the  nervous  system,  each  impressing  it 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itsel£ 

Experiments  have  proved  that  quinia  given  in  health  augments  the 
amount  of  phosphates,  and  in  disease  prevents  the  destruction  of  nerve 
tissue.  Upon  the  circulatory  system  its  effects  are  to  give  contractile  power 
to  the  capillaries,  giving  us  control  of  almost  all  forms  of  venous  and  capil- 
lary congestion ;  to  approximate  the  frequency  of  the  pulsations  to  the 
healthy  standard ;  and  upon  the  blood,  its  influence  is  not  only  on  the  phos- 
phates, but  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  uric  acid,  and  defibrinates  the  fluid, 
winch  may  throw  some  light  on  its  action  in  overcoming  congestion,  and 
subduing  inflammation.  The  action  of  opium  is  to  equalize  the  circulation ; 
it  stimulates  the  nutritive  or  reparative  process,  as  in  the  healing  of  old 
ulcers,  &c. ;  it  retards  the  too  rapid  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  indicating 
its  employment  in  exhausting  fevers,  warting  discharges,  &c. ;  not  to  men- 
tion its  more  familiar  effects  m  removing  pain,  procuring  sleep,  &c.  Although 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  uniform  action  of  each  or  these  remedies 
when  administered  singly,  he  claims  that  the  numl)er  of  exceptional  cases 
will  be  greatly  reduced  when  they  are  given  simultaneously.  Manv  acute 
inflammatory  cases  will  promptly  yield  to  the  influence  of  full'  doses  of  opium, 
where  these  doses  cannot  be  given  without  the  risk  of  so  far  paralysmg  the 
nervous  energies  as  to  induce  fatal  congestion,  which  quinia  will  overcome  by 
its  contractile  power  over  the  capillaries.  Quinia  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  opium  to  reduce  the  respiratory  action,  and  also  obviates  the  unpleasant 
after-effects  which  frequently  follow  full  doses  of  opium.  It  assists  opium  in 
cases  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  protracted  hemorrhages,  &c,  by  prevent- 
ing undue  narcotism,  and  by  maintaining  the  reaction  without  those  nrequent 
repetitions  of  opium  otherwise  necessary.  It  also  overcomes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  idiosyncrasies.  In  many  diseases  the  dangerous  congestion  of 
some  internal  organ  requires  the  contractile  action  of  quinia  on  the  capillaries 
of  the  congested  parts ;  but  upon  trial,  we  Sometimes  find  we  have  imparted 
a  peculiar  action  to  the  general  circulation,  aggravating  rather  than  relieving 
the  congestions.  A  sufficient  amount  of  opium  controls  this  excitement,  and 
diverts  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  thus  assisting  the  legitimate  action  of 
the  quinia.  Other  morbid  conditions  are  mentioned,  in  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  either  remedy  are  more  readily 
obtained  by  administering  the  two  in  combination,  while  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  either  are  in  a  like  manner  obviated. — AmtricanJoumal  of  Medical 
Sdences. 


There  were  two  amputations  at  the  hip-joint  at  Sudley*s  Church,  during  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  both  of  which  proved  fatal 
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Obstetrio  Aphorisms. 


Dr.  HAHlLToy  publishes  in  the  Edinhitr^h  MtdicaL  and  Surgical  Journal 
remarks  on  different  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  The  method  of 
restrammg  hemorrhage  after  delivery  is  certainly  ample  and  always  prac- 
ticable. 

"In  a  former  paper  I  mentioned  a  method  I  had  for  many  years  pursued 
of  restraining^  post-partum  hemorrhaije,  tiz.,  the  introduction  into  the  vagina 
of  the  ri^ht  hand,  seizing  hold  with  this  of  the  neck  or  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  compressing  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  left  hand, 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Li  my  later  experience,  I  have  found 
that  usually  the  most  effectual  mode  of  restraining  the  hemorrhage  in  such 
instances  is  to  pass  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  under  the  uterus,  which  the 
relaxed  state  of  the  parts  generally  allows  being  easily  done,  and  then  firmly 
to  comprefis  the  walls  of  the  uterus  between  the  two  hands.  This  method, 
in  cveiy  case  where  I  have  had  to  use  it — and  they  have  been  very  numerous 
and  sometimes  very  severe — ^has  proved  completelv  successful ;  and  I  often 
think  with  pleasure,  while  treating  this  alarmmg  aftection,  of  the  confidence 
which  a  resort  to  the  simple  expedient  mentioned  now  gives  me,  compared 
with  the  dread  and  uncertainty  with  which  I  encountered  it  at  the  early  part 
of  my  professional  experience.  Since  I  have  adopted  this  practice,  1  have 
seen  several  fa*al  cases  from  uterine  hemorrhage,  but  in  these  the  patient 
sank  from  the  previous  great  loss  of  blood.  In  all  of  them  an  entire  cessation 
of  the  flooding  took  place  almost  immediately  upon  the  application  of  the 
pressure  as  describea.  As  the  great  object  in  practice  must  be  instantly 
and  effectually  to  stop  the  onzin?  away  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  as  the  loss  in 
critical  cases  of  even  a  few  additional  ounces  may  be  fatal,  I  never  hesitate, 
after  the  instant  exhibition  of  a  stimulant,  to  clear  out  from  the  interior  of 
the  uterus  the  clots  which  usually  are  found  there.  I  then,  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  use  the  compression  as  described,  not  neglecting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  simultaneous  sudden  application  to  the  abdomen  of  cold  wet  cloths, 
which  seem  to  act  beneficially,  both  by  rousing  the  patient  when  in  a  sinking 
state,  and  by  causing  the  uterus  to  contract.  Clearing  out  the  clots  ftx)m 
the  bterior  of  the  uterus  appears  to  me  quite  essential,  as  a  preliminary,  to 
successful  treatment  We  must  get  at  once  to  the  root  ot  the  evil.  To 
leave  the  clots  in  the  uterus  to  act  as  a  plug,  as  I  have  seen  recommended, 
seems  to  me  about  as  dangerous  a  practice  as  I  can  well  conceive  of.  As 
long  as  they  remain  we  can  never  be  safe,  for  though  they  are  an  effect  at 
first,  they  seem  to  act  as  a  cause  of  the  flooding  afterwards,  by  interfering 
with  the  uterine  contraction.  Every  one  accustomed  to  obstetrical  practice 
most  have  noticed  that  the  rem  oval*  of  such  clots  is  very  commonly  lollowed 
by  more  or  less  of  contraction  in  this  organ.  Probably  this  may  arise  partly 
£rom  the  stimulus  conveyed  to  its  interior  when  the  hand  is  introduced;  but 
in  either  case  it  is  beneficial  In  severe  attacks  the  hand  should  not  only  be 
mtroduced  into  the  vagina,  and  pressure  applied,  but  it  should  be  kept  there 
until  the  tendency  to  flooding  ceases,  which  sometimes  may  be  little  short 
of  an  hour.  By  introducing  his  finger  occasionally  into  the  uterus,  the  sur- 
geoQ  can  easily  and  with  certainty  tell  how  matters  are  proceeding.  If 
there  is  any  insidious  oozing,  he  can  shift  or  increase  the  pressure  until  he 
finds  it  commanded  ;  and  when  there  is  none,  he  generally  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  give  an  assurance  that  cyncope  or  other  alarming  symp- 
toms will  soon  abate.    Occasionally  the  tendency  to  syncope  after  labor 
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seems  to  depend  mostly  upon  neirous  susceptibility,  for  there  may  be  Httle 
or  no  flooding.  I  hare  seen  it  continue  for  hours  when  I  have  assured  myself 
that  not  the  slightest  escape  of  blood  was  occurring,  in  dealing  with  sudi  a 
formidable  antagonist,  however,  as  flooding,  it  is  well  to  take^  nothing  for 
granted,  and  I  therefore  always  satisfy  myself,  from  time  to  time,  even  in 
Uiese  instances,  as  to  its  absence.** 


On  the  Use  of  Forceps  in  Tedious  Labors. 

Under  this  head  Dr.  Hamilton  advocates  a  much  more  frequent  use  of  the 
forceps  than  we  consider  can  ever  be  necessary.  We  give,  however,  the 
results  of  his  practice,  which  certainly  are  more  favorable  than  any  we  have 
ever  before  met  with.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  have  preferred  being 
informed  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  mothers,  as  r^^ards  injury  of  the 
urinary  organs,  or  of  the  vagina.     Dr.  Hamilton  observes : 

"  It  is  very  gratifying  to  notice  that  on  this  subject  of  late  years  a  very 
conmderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the 
leadinff  members  of  this  branch  of  our  profession.  I  have  lon^  held  that  a 
more  Sequent  use  of  the  forceps  than  has  been  usual  in  tedious  Ubors  is 
called  for,  in  order  that  the  maximum  of  success  should  be  attained  in 
obstetric  practice ;  and  I  attempted  to  supnort  my  views  on  this  point  in 
papers  published  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Mtd,-Chxr.  Review,  for  April,  1853, 
and  in  the  Edin  Monthly  Jour»  of  Med,  for  May,  1855.  In  the  former  of 
these  I  stated,  that  by  using  the  forceps  on  an  average  in  between  every 
seventh  and  eighth  case,  a  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  child  had  been  attained 
of  1  in  317 ;  ^d  in  the  latter  I  stated  that  I  had  then  delivered  in  succes- 
sion 416  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  child  was  bom  alive.  At  that  time  the 
numbers  were  still  being  added  to ;  and  I  now  think  it  interesting,  as  con- 
nected with  this  practice  to  state  that  the  successful  deliveries  continued  to 
go  on,  until  the  numbers  attained  were  731  children  delivered  successively, 
not  one  of  which  was  still-bom.  I  must  repeat  here,  what  I  formerly  ex- 
plamed,  that  these  series  includes,  first,  only  those  labors  that  were  under  my 
own  care  from  the  commencement ;  and,  second,  that  children  were  not 
viable,  or  were  dead  when  I  took  charge  of  the  cases  are  excluded.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  when  I  look  at  the  case  with  wliich  my  experience  tells  me 
the  forceps  can  usually  be  applied,  when  resorted  to  in  good  time,  I  cannot 
but  th  nk  that  the  prejudice  against  their  more  frequent  use  has  been  alto- 
gether without  proper  foundation.  I  explained  my  views  on  the  manage- 
ment of  tedious  labors  so  fully  in  the  papers  referred  to,  that  I  need  not 
repeat  them  here.  I  may,  however,  say,  that  all  the  experience  I  have  since 
had  confirms  me  in  the  soundness  of  the  position  I  then  maintained,  that  it 
is  not  generally  in  the  early  portion  of  tedious  labors  that  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended,  and  that  the  labor  may  go  on  frequently  even  for  days  with- 
out anything  more  serious  than  some  inconvenience  to  the  mother.  I  think 
that  during  this  stage,  and  until  the  head  has  fairly  entei*ed  the  pelvis,  med- 
dlesome interference  in  urging  on  ihe  labor  is  for  the  most  part  uncalled  for 
and  pernicious,  and  that  usually,  with  the  exception  of  rupturing  the  mem- 
branes, little  more  is  required  than  the  exercise  of  patience.  When,  how- 
ever, the  OS  uteri  has  become  dilated,  and  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvis, 
BO  that  an  ear  can  be  easily  felt,  I  hold  that  the  danger  to  the  child  becomes 
imminent  if  it  remains  undelivered  more  than  two  hours,  especially  where 
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tbe  pains  are  smart,  or  the  compression  is  considerable.  When  mother  and 
chila  have  been  much  exhausted  by  a  protracted  or  very  severe  labor,  my 
rule  18,  when  an  ear  comes  within  reach,  not  to  wait  more  than  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour,  or  ever,  if  the  case  is  urgent,  to  deliver  immediaiely.  I  always 
feel  anxious  in  such  instances  as  I  have  last  mentionod  to  get  quickly  over 
the  latter  half  of  labor;  for  though  no  serious  harm  mav  yet  have  happened 
to  mother  or  child,  there  can  be  no  question  thaS  to  the  latter  at  least,  the 
delay  would  be  fatal.  If,  therefore,  nature  is  getting  over  this  portion  of  the 
labor  quickly,  I  am  content ;  if  not,  I  ubc  the  forceps,  and  deliver. 

**  Acting  upon  these  principles,  I  have  stated  that  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  forceps  on  an  average  rather  more  than  once  in  every  eight 
deliveries.  Wheiher  a  less  frequent  instrumental  interference  might  not  be 
be  equally,  or  even  more,  successful,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  can  say,  at  any 
rate,  that  by  this  means  731  children  have  been  successively  brought  into 
the  world  alive,  and  that  I  am  not  aware  of  anv  other  mode  of  practice  that 
has  given  a  result  at  all  approaching  to  this.  iPraciitioners  inclined  to  trust 
more  than  I  am  to  nature's  unaided  efforts  in  child-bearing,  ought,  1  submit, 
after  what  has  been  stated,  to  feel  anything  but  satisfied  it  they  find,  as  has 
hitherto  been  the  case,  that  the  children  born  under  their  system  suffer  a 
ratio  of  mortality  of  1  in  20  or  30.  In  many  o:her  instances  in  our  profes- 
sion statistics  are  fallacious ;  here,  at  least  as  far  as  the  general  practi  ioner 
is  concerned,  they  are,  I  think,  almost  unexceptionable  ;  and  I  would  there- 
fore say  that,  either  a  lower  rate  of  mortality  must  be  attained,  or  the  non- 
interference system  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  human 
fife. — Edinburgh  Mtducd  Jowmal, 


The   Gorilla   and  Dr.   Gray. 


pR0FE?80K  Owen  has  obliged  the  Zoological  Section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, by  a  paper  minutely  describing  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  more 
important  anthropoid  apes  which  have  been  purchased  for  the  National  Col- 
lection fipom  the  stores  of  M.  du  Chaillu,  Nothing  has  more  powerfully 
aided  the  acceptance  of  M.  du  ChaiDu's  statements  by  the  public,  than  the 
endorsement  ot  his  scientific  observations  by  Professor  Owen.  This  disiin- 
guished  naturalist  has  carefully  examined  these  specimens  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Musenm,  of  whom  he  is  the  offacial  adviser;  and  he  haa 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  local  details  inddently,  described  in  all 
respects  tally  with  what  might  be  deduced  from  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  the  specimens  brought  to  this  countrv.  He  has  noted  also  many  circum 
stances  confirmat(»*y  of  some  of  M.  du  Ohaillu's  statements,  u  Inch  have  been 
roughly  discredi^-ed  by  Dr.  Gray.  Thus  of  the  "  new  specimen,"  which  Dr» 
Gray  aeclared  not  to  be  new,  since  one  such  was  already  in  the  National 
Collection,  it  was  immediately  ascertained  that  that  particular  piece  was  pur- 
chawd  from  a  dealer  who  had,  it  direct  from  M.  du  Chaillu.  Then  as  to  the 
eeneral  character  of  novelty  belonging  to  the  specimens  offered  for  sale  o 
9ie  British  Museum,  it  is  observed  that  about  two  score  are  either  new  to 
science,  or  at  least  new  to  our  National  Collection ;  and  since  the  cases  of 
the  Museum  are  replenished  by  ail  the  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world, — 
BerUn,  Paris,  Africa,  and  elsewhere, — it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  man 
who  has  brought  this  rich  mass  of  novelties,  which  no  one  else  ever  procu*-ed, 
hat  gone  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  them  himself,  and  in  the  manner  which 
he  minutely  and  picturesquely  describes.  The  last  objection  raised  by  Dr. 
Gray  is  childishly  trivial.  Professor  Owen,  baring  examined  the  skin  of  ii,e 
great  gorilla,  pronounces  that  the  position  of  the  bullet-holes  corresj)ODd8 
Na  XLvnu  B 
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With  the  account  in  M.  du  Chaflln's  hook  of  the  man'^er  in  which  he  shot 
the  creature.  Dr.  Gray,  who  has  a  theory  to  support  that  M.  du  CbaOlu 
probably  nerer  shot  it  at  all,  protests  that  these  particular  holes  are  rents, 
and  that  others  which  he  points  out  indicate  Uie  track  of  the  bulleu  WeU* 
this  is  a  question  of  interpretation,  and  we  certainly  concur  in  the  general 
opinion  which  f^ives  to  Prmessor  Owen  the  credit  or  knowing  a  buUet-hole 
in  a  monkey  when  he  sees  it.  Given  du  Chaiilu,  who  protests  that  he  riiot 
the  monkey,  and  who  certainly  brought  it  OTer,  and  if  ne  did  not  shoot  it, 
has  burked  the  man  who  did;  and  gifen  Owen,  on  the  same  side,  who 
endorses  fttim  his  own  obserration  of  the  skin  the  statement  which  M.  da 
Chaiilu  makes ;  and  given,  on  the  other  side,  Dr.  Gray,  who  protesta  that, 
viewed  through  his  spectacles,  this  hole  is  due  to  some  other  cause,— we 
incline  to  think  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  strongly  against  Dr.  Gray, 
and  that  he  weakens  the  position  of  zoological  science  bv  supporting  i 
tioDs  so  insulting,  upon  testimony  so  feeble. — Lttufon  Laned. 


QuACKB  A  Hundred  Yeabs  Aoa — If  our  forefathers  a  hundred  years  a^ 
eonld  not  boast  oC  their  mesmeria  influences,  or  of  table  taming,  or  of  spirit- 
sapping,  they  were  the  vicUms  of  a  marvellous  list  of  c^uadLeriea  of  other 
descriptions,  which  were,  perhaps,  more  injurious  in  theu*  effects.  It  was 
literally  the  age  of  ouack  medicines,  and  every  possible  disease  was  fitted 
with  its  nostrum,  all  auly  qualified  by  his  Majesty's  letters  patent.  There 
were  ''The  Original  Balsam  of  Health,"  otherwise  called  *<The  Balsam  of 
Life,"  which  is  aescribed  as  **  the  most  admirable  vulnerary  in  nature ;"  the 
V  Golden  Nervous  Cordial,  or  Paralytic  Drops,"  which  was  **  the  greatest 
preservative  and  restorer  of  health  ever  yet  puolished,"  and  had  been  ••  sent 
pany  years  ago  by  her  Catholic  Majesty  to  King  James  the  First's  consort;* 
the  "*  Famous  Sugar-plums  kn  Worms  ,•"  the  ^'Grand  Elixir  of  Ease,"  whidi 
was  a  certain  cure  tor  the  colic;  and  *'The  Much-famed  Hypo  Drops," 
which  ''infallibly  cure  melancholy  in  men,  or  vapors  in  women."  One 
*^  Doctor  Tosoano"  declares  himself  able  to  find  out  and  cure  all  diseases  to 
which  humanity  is  liable,  adding,  in  oonclusioQ,  "  1  will  forfeit  oue  hundred 
guineas  if  any  body  can  prove  to  the  contrary."  Some  of  these  medicines 
are  put  forward  under  tne  name  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  John  Hill,  the 
mat  medical  and  literar}'  quack  of  the  age ;  audi  as  "  Essenoe  of  Water 
I>ook,"  a  safe  remedy  for  scurvy ;  and  the  "  Elixir  of  Bandana,"  whidi  was 
in&lUble  against  gout  and  rheumatism.  Those  who  needed  the  latter  were 
encouraged  by  the  information  added  to  the  advertisement,  that  "The 
Buidana  (burdock)  b  a  common  innocent  British  plant"  Dr.  Hill's  ''elixir" 
met  with  a  rival  in  a  medicine  against  the  same  diseases,  b^  one  Dr.  Oolley, 
who  announced  as  *'  an  effSectufld  remedy,"  his  "  AntiartJintidL  VTine,"  sop- 
posing,  perhaps,  that  the  verjr  name  of  ^ne  was  enoogh  to  core  a  gou^ 
patient.  But  dl  these  inventions  are  thrown  into  the  shrae  by  the  "  Medi- 
cinal Arabian  Quilt,"  wherein,  we  are  told,  "is  infused  a  salutary  oompoaition," 
consisting  chiefly  of  "  Eastern  vegetables,"  and  by  "  wrappmg  up  in  thb 
quilt,"  sufferers  under  all  sorts  of  diseases  were  to  find  quick  re&et  We 
team  firom  the  same  advertisement,  that  "  the  author  also  has  invented  a 
medicinal  paper  cap,  for  the  oonstant  wear  of  those  who  arc  vaporoos,  or 
subject  to  catch  oola ;"  and  of  this  it  is  further  stated,  "  likewise  it  refiresbea 
the  memory  of  the  studious,  particularly  those  who  apply  constantly  to  their 
pen,  and  is  so  curiously  contnved  that  gentlemen  (ne)  may  constantly  wear 
them  under  their  wig%  or  even  ladies  imder  their  ci^" — London  Rmtw, 
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(Jomntmiifaiiuns* 

Tr  aeheot  omy* 

BT  JOS.  M.  FREY,  M.  D. 


Editok  PAcmc  Medical  anb  Subgical  Journal  i^Dear  Sir:^l  send 
yoa  the  notes  of  this  case  on  account  ci  its  fortunate  terminationy  and 
hecause  in  performiDg  the  opera*;ion,  I  adopted  a  sEght  Tariation  of  the  usual 
method,  that  may  be  found  useful  in  preTenting  the  hemorrhage  which  is 
often  embarrassing',  and  not  unOrequently  fotaL 

Dec.  28,  1861 — Called  at  midnight  to  see  John  Q.,  aged  about  four. 
Fou*id  patieat  in  a  parox>8m  of  croup;  false  membrane  in  patches  on  the 
tondls,  wnich  were  much  enlarged ;  no  cough ;  chest  resonant ;  lung  sounds 
healvby ;  pulse  very  quick  arid  ^hard ;  respiraion  very  difficult  Gstc  nnci 
sulphas,  scruple  L  The  child  vomited  freely,  throwing  up  a  great  deal  of 
fUse  membrane ;  was  greaUy  reHered,  and  fell  asleep,  breathrog  almost  as 
easily  as  natural,  and  the  pulse  soft  and  not  more  than  eighty  in  a  minute. 
At  «gat,  A.  M-,  saw  pa.ient  sitting  up  at  the  breakfast-table,  with  good 
pulse ;  reapiraUon  natural,  but  with  a  croupy  cough ;  fauces  very  red ;  but 
no  fklse  membrane  is  sight  Prescribed  Tinct  Aconite,  gtt  Yiij ;  syr. 
Ipecuse,  oz.  8s;  aq.  pura,  os.  iss.  Take  a  teaspoonful  every  half-hour  whUst 
Uie  cough  is  troublesome.  , 

Eleven,  A.  M.,  three  hours  later,  a  messenger  came  for  me,  saying  that 
the  padent  was  dying.  I  saw  him  m  a  few  minutes,  the  house  being  near 
my  office,  and  found  him  in  a  very  alarming  state.  Expiration  seemed  com- 
paratively easy,  but  inspiration  was  almost  impossible,  and  accompanied  by 
a  loud  whistKng,  which  proved  that  the  larynx  was  nearly  occluded.  I  had 
wich  me  a  strong  sohL  arg.  nit,  with  which  I  sponged  the  fauces,  bringing 
OD  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  expelled  some  shreds  of  false  menabrane  of  re- 
maikable  toughness,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  render  respiration  easier. 
I  examined  the  chest  carefully,  and  could  find  no  evidence  of  any  trouble  in 
tiie  lungs,  and  I  made  up  my  mmd  that  the  only  hope  for  the  child  was  to 
be  found  in  the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 
Aslwasonmyway  to  my  office,  I  met  the  fether  of  the  child,  to  whom  I 
explained  the  nature  of  the  operation,  and  requested  him  to  go  for  some 
mescal  gentleman  who  could  assist  me  in  its  performance.  On  my  xetom, 
I  found  Dr.  Simmons  at  the  house,  and  the  child  to  all  appearance  fiut 
Mcpiring.  The  attendanU  had  stripped  him  naked,  put  him  In  a  hot  bath, 
•ad  oo?ered  his  lags  and  abdomen  with  mustard.    The  pulse  coold  not  be 
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felt  at  the  wrist,  and  respiration  had  ceased  entirely.  The  mother  said  that 
as  soon  as  I  left,  the  child  **  had  a  fit,  turned  hlack  in  the  face,  and  ceased  to 
breathe."  A  male  friend  took  the  child  on  his  lap,  with  a  sheet  wrapped 
round  him  in  such  a  maimer  that  he  could  not  struggle,  and  with  the  assiat- 
ance  of  Dr.  Simmons,  I  commenced  the  operation. 

The  child  was  very  fat,  and  the  thyroid  gland  was  very  large,  and  ex- 
tended to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  sternum.  I  made  an  incision  of  abmxt 
an  inch  long,  from  the  top  of  the  stemmn  upwards,  cutting  carefully  until  I 
exposed  the  thyroid  gland,  the  lower  edge  of  which  I  pushed  up  out  of  the 
way.  I  then  used  the  scalpel  no  more,  but  pushed  in  the  point  of  a  pair  <^ 
scissors  a  short  distance,  and  then  opened  them  until  I  had  torn  open  the 
tisaiaes  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  first  incision,  and  thus  I  tore  my 
way  down  to  the  trachea  without  losing  a  thimbleful  of  blood.  I  found  the 
trachea  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  very  small,  and  I  tried 
ineffectually  to  open  it  with  a  knife,  belonging  to  a  case  Dr.  Simmons 
brought  with  him,  which  seemed  well  adapted  for  that  purpose.  I  fixed  the 
larynx  with  my  forefinger,  and  pressed  on  it  a  pointed  bistoury,  which  I 
introduced  under  one  of  the  rings,  and  divided  that  one  and  the  next  one 
above  iL  I  stretched  the  wound  open  with  a  bivalve  speculum,  and  expected 
the  usual  rush  of  air,  blood,  and  mucous,  which  usually  takes  place,  but  the 
lungs  seemed  quite  quiescent,  and  there  was  no  effort,  either  at  expiration  or 
inspiration.  I  introduced  a  small-sized  tube,  and  blew  into  it  with  a  catheter, 
and  provoked  an  inspiration  and  a  short  cough.  After  several  inspirations, 
^e  pulse  returned,  and  the  lips  lost  their  purple  hue ;  the  child  said  **  water" 
feebly,  but  not  so  as  to  be  understood.  I  gave  it  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
some  of  which  passed  into  the  larynx,  as  the  effect  to  swallow  seemed  to 
produce  an  effort  at  inspiration ;  at  the  same  time  the  cough  which  ensued 
displaced  the  tube,  and  before  I  could  replace  it,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
air  escaped  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  face  and  neck,  especially  on  the 
left  side  became  emphysematous,  to  a  degree  which  was  frightful  to  the 
friends,  but  which  added  little  to  the  danger  of  the  operation.  On  replacing 
the  tube,  the  child  breathed  easily,  and  soon  fell  asleep ;  pube  100. 

Left  RL,  Tinct.  Aconite,  gtt,  v ;  Potass,  Chlo.,  drachm  i ;  Syr.  G.  Acac, 
oz.  SB ;  Aq.  Menth  Pip.,  oz.,  iss.    Take  a  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

The  operation  occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  in  half  sn 
hour  after  I  left,  the  child  was  asleep  and  comfortable.  At  two,  p.  M..  stili 
asleep ;  had  been  several  times  awake,  and  had  taken  a  little  water,  and  one 
dose  of  mixture,  and  fallen  asleep  again.  Pulse  110;  skin  soft  moist 
Respiration  natural,  altogether  by  the  tube;  cough  not  frequent;  some 
mucus  expelled  by  the  tube ;  removed  the  inner  tube  and  cleaned  it.  Re- 
introduced it,  and  left  a  piece  of  gum  catheter  which  the  attendants  could 
introduce  into  the  tube  when  it  seemed  obstructed  and  remove  mucus, 
Ac.,  by  suction,  as  they  seemed  unwilling  to  remove  the  inner  tube,  and 
clean  it  as  I  did.  Nine,  p.  M.,  still  comfortable,  had  taken  some  beef 
tea    and  some  water.    Eight  a«  m.,  the  next   nraming,   had  passed   a 
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tolerably  good  night  j  bad  some  fever ;  had  frightful  dreams  whenever  he 
fell  asleep.  The  mother  held  him  in  her  lop  all  night,  so  as  to  quiet  him, 
when  he  awoke  terrified  by  a  dream  of  falling  into  the  water.  (This  was 
after  the  first  flood.)  The  emphysema  was  somewhat  less,  but  still  enough 
left  to  be  alarming,  the  left  eye  being  entirely  closed,  and  the  neck  very 
much  swollen.  Bowels  open  this  morning,  and  the  passage  was  healthy* 
From  this  time  the  child  steadily  improved,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  after  closing  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and  finding  that  the  child 
breathed  easily  through  the  mouth,  I  removed  it,  and  closed  the  wound,  by 
covering  it  with  a  piece  of  lint,  smeared  with  ung.  citacei,  and  in  a  week 
more  it  had  healed  so  that  it  needed  no  more  dressing.  The  child  is  now 
as  well  as  ever. 


SacramtntOf  Jan,  14, 1862. 


^tbitlus. 


The  Pathology  \nd  Treatment  oe  Venereal  Diseases.  By  Freeman 
J.  Bumstead,  M.  D.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia.  18G1.  S(jld  by 
Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

In  our  last  number  we  reviewed  that  portion  of  Professor  Bumstead's  work 
which  related  more  particulai'ly  to  gonorrhoea.  We  now  propose  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  short  notice  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wocrk,  or  that 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  Kvphilis. 

In  performing  this  task,  we  shall  have  to  do  little  more  than  tb  repro- 
duce the  leading  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  the  work  itself,  as  in  most 
installs  this  portion  of  the  treatise  is  far  in  advance  of  that  which  we 
formejcly  reviewed,  and  contains,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  opinions  and 
practice 'of  the  best  and  most  recent  authors  on  the  subject,  the  whole 
arranged  and  written  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  disseminate  amongst 
the  profession,  a  knowledge  of  the  radical  changes  that  have  been  introduced, 
both  in  the  patliology  and  treatment  of  syphilis,  during  the  last  ten  years. 
That  an  important  and  radical  change  should  have  taken  place  during  so 
short  a  time  in  our  views,  on  a  disease  which  had  attracted  the  attention  for 
centuries  of  the  most  distinguished  names  that  have  adorned  the  history  of 
medicine,  is  a  fact  which,  whilst  it  evidently  points  to  the  onward  march  of 
our  science,  yet  at  the  same  time  is  calculated  to  keep  alive  a  rational 
scepticism  in  regard  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as 
amongst  the  most  fundamental  and  best  established  bases  of  our  knowledge. 
But  few  amongst  those  who  have  not  kept  posted  up  as  to  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  syphilis,  will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
great  doctrine  of  inoculation,  which  Ricord  introduced  as  the  test  of  the 
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■Tphifitic  sore  capable  of  afl^ting  the  B}-8tein,  k  now  looked  upon  as  ibr- 
nishing  almost  a  confinoHig  proof  of  the  non-iDfecting  character  of  the  dis- 
ease— that  the  pus  of  a  chancre  which  was  considered  the  sole  element  hj 
which  the  disease  could  be  propogated,  is  now  regarded  but  as  one  of  the 
many  means  by  which  infection  can  be  produced,  or  that  by  fax  the  larger 
proportion  of  contagious  sores  met  with  on  the  genital  organs,  are  incapable 
of  giving  rise  to  constitutional  or  secondary  symptoms,  and  require  uothmg 
mcnre  than  local  trealn>ent.  Yet  such  has  been  the  revolution  that  has  takes 
place  during  the  last  few  jrears,  so  that  doctrines  which  but  a  short  time 
■nee  would  hare  been  jurononnced  heretical,  are  now  generally  admi;ted  as 
truths,  at  least  amongst  the  rising  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Englandi 
^  ance,  and  Germany,  and,  as  appears  from  Professor  Bumpstead's  work,  on 
this  continent  also.  Vidal,  Malgaigne,  and  some  of  Uiose  we  haTe  been 
accustomed  to  honor,  apparently  find  it  diflScult  io  renounce  '.heir  old  belief, 
admitting  only  partially  these  new  doctrines,  but  still  not  agreeing  amongst 
themselves  as  to  what  is  to  be  received  and  what  rejected.  Experience, 
however,  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  most  of  the  propositions  brought  forward 
in^  the  work,  and  those  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  are  daily 
receiving  support  from  vniters  in  the  medical  journals. 

According  to  our  established  nomencla'are,  we  mast  regard  syphilis  as 
comprehending  two  distinct  forms  of  disease,  bo'.h  propogated  by  a  virus 
which  always  produces  an  andogous  form  of  sore  io  aiat  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  either  of  them  mcapable,  at  least  as  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
of  having  a  spontaneous  origin.  It  is  oaljr  uvitO  lately  that  his  distinction 
between  these  diseases  has  been  strongly  drawn  out,  the  marked  differences 
obeerved  between  their  primary  symptoms  and  subteequent  effects,  having 
been  attributed  by  former  authors  to  peculiarities  in  the  consti:ution,  or 
some  adventitious  cause,  and  not  to  a  radical  difference  in  the  poisons  from 
which  they  hava  their  origin.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  nomenclature  has 
been  proposed  whidi  sufficiently  points  out  this  difference,  although  it  is 
folly  time  that  it  was  done ;  they  are  sUU  both  styled  syphilis,  one  beh^ 
distinguished  as  the  non-infecting,  the  other  as  ihe  infecting  form  of  the 
disease.  The  simple,  soft  non-infecting  chancre,  for  by  all  these  terms  it  is  dis* 
tinguished,  may  be  called  the  chancie  without  sypliIKs,  it  is  never  followed 
by  a  constitutional  affect'on,  whilst  the  other  is  the  indurated,  the  infecting, 
the  real  syphilitic  chancre,  with  its  inevitable  subsequent  syphilitic  infection 
of  the  system. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  for  the  welfare  of  our  patients,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  credit,  that  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  belween 
these  two  forms  of  syphilis,  as  the  one  requires  a  tedious  course  of  treatment 
with  mercury,  and  the  other  generally  but  a  mere  local  application.  After 
entering  folly  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases,  and  the  different  com- 
plications that  might  tend  to  interfere  with  it,  the  more  m  arked  dibtinctioni 
are  presented  in  a  tabular  form. 
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UUGHOmC  CHABACnaS  OP   TH£  BUfPLB  AND  INFB0n96  CHANORXS. 


^  TKB  8IMPLI  CBAXOSB. 

Origin, 

Always  derived  from  a  ample  chan- 
cre, or  Tiralent  bubo. 
Ancdomiad  eharadtrt. 

Generally  muliiple,  either  by  the  first 
or  by  successive  inoculation. 

An  excavated  ulcer,  perforating  the 
whole  thickness  or  the  skin  or 
mucus  membrane. 


TBM  nrraoniiQ  ohavcbi. 
Origin, 

Always  derived   from    an    infecting 
chancre  or  secondary  leaon. 
•Anatomical  ekaraeters. 

Generally  single ;  multiple,  if  at  all, 
from  the  first;  rarely, if  ever,  by 
successive  inocula'iou. 

Frequently  a  superficial  erosion  ;  not 
involving  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  of 
a  red  color  and  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  surface. 
Sometimes  an  uker,  when  its 

Edges  are  sloping,  hard,  often  ele- 
vated, and  adhere  closely  to  sub- 
jacent tissues. 

Surface  hollowed  or  scooped  out, 
smooth,  sometimes  grayish  tfk 
centre. 

Induration  firm,  cartilaginous,  cir- 
cumscribed, movable  upon  tissues 
beneath.  Sometimes  resembles  % 
layer  of  parchment  lining  the  sore. 
Generally  persistent  for  a  long 
period. 

Pathalogiad  leiu/ettae*. 

Secretion  scanty,  chiefly  serous;  in^ 
oculable  with  great  aifficulty,  if  at 
all,  upon  the  pa  ient  or  upon  any 
person  under  the  syphilitic  dia- 
thesis. 

Less  indolent  than  the  chancroid* 
Phagedena  rarely  supervenes  and 
is  generally  limited. 

One  attack  affords  complete  or  par- 
tial protection  against  a  secona. 
Ckaraderittic  gUmd  affection. 

All  the  superficial  inguinal  ganglia^ 
on  one  or  both  sides,  enlarged  and 
indurated  ;  distinct  from  each 
other,  freely  movable;  paoiless, 
and  rarely  suppurate.  Pus  nerw 
inoculable. 
Prognosis. 

A  consiitutional  afiection.  Secondary 
symptoms,  unless  prevented  or 
retarded  by  treatment,  declare 
themselves  in  about  six  weeks 
from  the  appearance  of  the  sore, 
and  very  rarely  delay  longer  than 
three  months. 

There  is  one  omisBion  in  this  portion  of  the  work  which  may  tend  to 
eomplicafte  the  diagnosis,  and  which  it  is  well  to  bear  m  mind,  viE.,  that 


£^^^  abrupt  and  well-defined,  as  if 
eut  wi  h  a  punch,  rot  adhering 
closely  to  subjacent  tissues. 

Surface  flat  but  uneven,  '*  worm- 
eaten,"  wholly  covered  with  grayish 
secretion. 

No  induration  of  base,  unless  caused 
by  caustic  or  other  irritant,  or  bv 
simple  inflammation;  in  which 
case  the  engorgement  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed, shades  off"  into  sur- 
rounding tissues,  and  is  of  tem- 
porary duration. 
PathologicaHendtneies. 

Secretion  copious  and  purulent,  inoc- 
ulable. 


Slow  in  healing.  Often  spreads  acd 
takes  on  phagedenic  action. 

May  afiect  the  same  person  an  in- 
aeftnite  nmnber  of  timet. 
Charaderistic  gland  affection. 

GangUonic  leacUon  absent  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  When  present, 
one  gland  greatly  inflamed  and 
geneindly  suppurates.  Pus  often 
inocnlable,  proouotng  a  soft  chancre. 

Prognosis, 
Always  a  local  afiection,  and  cannot 
infect  the  system.  **  Specific" 
treatment  by  mercury  and  iocine 
always  useless,  and,  in  most  cases, 
injunous. 
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a  lore  utusted  on  th«  upper  and  ctotral  portion  of  the  gfatns  penis  is  never 
indurated.    Dr.  Lee  obBenes : 

"  In  one  case  only  is  the  induration  of  the  primary  infecting  sore  e  ntirely 
wanting,  and  that  is  when  it  is  situated  in  the  upper  and  central  portion  of 
the  glans  penis.  The  infecting  sore  here  assumes  a  neculiar  appearance. 
The  surface  is  red  ;  it  yields  uttle  secretion ;  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
epithelium  had  been  removed,  without  exciting  any  irritation  in  the  structure 
l)eneath.  The  infected  part  will  remain  in  this  condition  for  da}-s  or  weeks 
together  without  undergoing  any  alteration,  and  without  presenting  the  ieapt 
trace  of  induration.  But  although  it  does  not  become  iudurated  itself,  it 
may  be  followed  by  induration  of  neighboring  parts,  which  have  not  them- 
selves been  ulcerated.** 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  induration  around  a  chancre  is  generally  much 
greater  when  the  sore  is  situated  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  It  is  most 
marked  near  the  glans  and  the  prepuce;  whereas,  on  the  glans  itself,  and  on 
the  carunculse  myrtiformis  of  the  vagina,  the  induration  is  apt  to  be  very 
riigfat,  and  may  be  overlooked  if  particular  attention  is  not  given  to  its 
detection. 

But,  fortunately,  there  are  other  means  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween these  two  diseases,  besides  the  mere  character  of  the  sore,  and  its 
inoculability.  The  nature  of  the  glandular  affection,  or  the  bubo  which  i^ 
liable  to  follow  each  variety  of  sore,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  two  diseases, 
in  fact  more  so,  than  the  appearances  presented  by  the  sore  itself,  for  whilst 
the  simple,  soft  non- infecting  and  inoculable  chancre  gives  rise  to  a  bubo, 
which  in  suppurating,  furnishes  a  pus  capable  when  inoculated  of  reproducing 
a  sore  analogous  to  the  specific  sore  fi:om  which  it  had  its  origin,  the  almost 
constant  effect  of  the  indurated  infecting  sore,  is  to  cause  an  indolent  non- 
suppurating  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glapds,  which  in  those  rare  cases 
in  which  suppuration  takes  place,  furnishes  pus  which,  like  the  pus  of  the 
original  sore,  is  not  capable  when  inoculated  of  giving  rise  to  a  specific  sore 
on  the  subject  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Cases,  however,  will  occasionally 
be  met  with,  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  difficult,  from  accidental 
complicadons,  from  mixture  of  the  two  forms  of  disease,  and  firom  other  of 
the  thousand  causes,  which  in  practice  are  found  to  interfere  with  all  Attempts 
at  stereotj'ping  even  the  most  sim])le  forms  of  disease.  These  complications 
leceive  a  full  notice  in  the  chapter  relating  to  diagnosis,  which  we  think  con- 
tains all  that  is  at  present  known  on  the  subject,  and  this,  fortunately,  Is 
sufficient  to  guide  to  a  correct  conclusion,  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
cases-met  with. 

In  the  remarks  on  urethral  chancre,  we  notice  an  omission  which  is  cal- 
culated in  some  instances  to  lead  into  error,  or  at  least  to  cause  needless 
anxiety.  After  describing  the  characters  of  the  discharge,  and  the  induration 
that  accompanies  this  form  of  the  disease,  attention  should  have  been  called 
to  the  fact,  that  the  same  sort  of  discharge  and  induration  is  sometimes  met 
with  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  glands  near  ihe  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  as  these  symptoms  may  follow,  and  possibly  be  caused  by 
sexual  intercourse,  much  unnecessary  anxiety  may  be  experienced  as  to  their 
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tigmficance,  if  we  are  not  aware  of  their  occasional  occnrrence  from  non- 
specific causes. 

In  deacribing  the  treatment  of  chancre,  no  mention  is  made  of  Monsers 
Salt,  as  a  local  application.  Its  use  was  recommended  some  years  since  by 
Dr.  Toland,  of  this  city,  as  one  of  the  best  losal  applications  that  can  be 
used.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  found  a  place  in  a 
systematic  work  on  syphilis,  except,  indeed,  that  it  originated  too  far  West, 
We  intend,  on  some  occasion,  to  offer  a  comment  on  the  text,  **  That  no 
good  thing  can  come  out  of  Gallilee,"  in  which,  we  believe,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  rays  of  scientific  truth  travel  much  more  easily  in  a 
direction  from  west  to  east,  than  from  east  to  west ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  been 
necessary  for  some  that  have  originated  here,  to  make  their  way  across  the 
Pacific,  and  take  a  fresh  start  from  Europe,  before  they  become  impressed 
on  the  mental  retins  of  our  brethren  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  chapter  on  the  treatment  of  syphilis  contains  all  the  experience  of 
our  most  enlightened  surgeons  on  the  subject  In  the  real  syphilitic  infect- 
ing disease,  mercury  is  still  the  sheet-anchor,  and  its  value  far  from  being 
diminished  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
has  become,  we  think,  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  ever.  Formerly, 
when  the  larger  portion  of  cases  that  were  regarded  as  syphilis,  were  in  reality 
no  syphilis  at  all,  it  is  not  surprisiug  that  many  cures  of  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  syphilitic  disease,  were  brought  forwai'd  as  examples  of  the 
uselessness  of  mercury ;  butj  now,  that  a  more  accurate  diagnosis  has  enabled 
us  to  eliminate  these  cases  of  pseudo- syphilis,  it  is  found  that  for  the  treats 
ment  of  the  real  infecting  disease,  there  is  no  remedy  which  exerts  so  bene* 
fici^  an  influence  as  mercury.  Fortunately,  however,  and  this  we  consider  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  that  our  recent  advances  in  syphilography  has  con- 
ferred on  society,  the  use  of  this  medicine  can  now  be  much  restricted,  by 
iar  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  which  come  under  our  notice  being 
of  the  non-infecting  variety,  in  which  a  local  treatment  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  different  forms  of  secondary  and  tertiary  disease  are  fully  and  ably 
treated  on,  but  wu  think  a  little  mare  space  ought  have  been  devoted  to  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  resulting  from  syphilis.  They  constitute  a 
Tery  interesting  class  of  diseases,  and  are  amenable  frequently  to  auti- 
syphiHtic  treatment,  when  their  cause  is  once  recognised.  Taey  include  the 
different  forms  of  nervous  diseases  arising  from  non-specific  causes,  presenting 
howerer,  certain  anomalies  as  to  age,  nocturnal  exacerbations.  In  a  work 
recently  published  on  the  subject  ("  Des  Affections  Nerveuses  Syphilitiques") 
by  Drs.  Gros  and  Lamereaux,  they  observe  : 

"  Syphilitic  nervous  affections  manifest  themselves  by  symptoms  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  migority  of  nervous  affections.  This  absence  of 
all  pathognomonic  character  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why  they  have 
hitherto  been  unrecognised  and  confounded. 

**  Their  diagnosis  is,  however;  almost  always  possible.  It  rests— 1.  On 
the  antecedent  or  simultaneous  existence  of  one  or  more  accidents  belonging 
to  the  syphilitic  diathesis.    2.  On  the  appearance  of  the  affection  at  an  age 
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from  that  at  wbicli  it  is  umiallj  developed  3.  On  the  absenee  of 
tha  ordinary  eautet '  of  nenrous  afiSectiona.  4.  On  the  absence  of  any  ^gn 
indicating  that  the  nervous  affection  ought  to  be  referred  to  another  cause. 
5.  On  the  regularity  of  the  appearance  of  the  nervous  affection  at  a  given 
period  of  the  general  disease,  d.  On  the  successive  appearance  of  numerous 
and  various  nervous  phenomena,  giving  to  the  affection,  in  this  respect,  cer- 
tainly, a  special  eharacter.  7.  On  the  inefficaq  of  all  medicines  unially 
considered  beneficial  in  nervous  affections.  8.  On  the  favorable  result  (» 
specific  treatment.  9.  On  the  habitual  relapses  when  the  treatment  is  not 
long  continued.  The  combination  of  several  of  these  charae  ers  will  produce, 
in  the  great  minority  of  cases,  an  almost  absokite  certainty." 

In  oo!iclu8ion,  we  caonot  fi?sh  'n-ji  anc'e  wl  bout  s.roog!y  recommend- 
fog  ojr  read'!.<s  to  obtain  tbe  wo*k,  for,  aLKou^h  i;  is  rather  bulky,  yet  we 
have  eodeavo.^  to  point  out  to  ib'nn  i^e  chaff  Uiat  is  mis^  up  wi  -h  the 
grain  i  nor  do  we  k^ow  o;  any  ot':»er  wo*k,  published  in  Ib's  ooo«ury,  which 
contains  so  mi'ch  valuable  informaiion  that  reqjlres  to  be  diffused  amongst 
^M  proJessioiL 


Lectubes  on  Matebu  Medic  a  and  TH^RAPEuncfl.  By  John  B.  Beck, 
M.  D.  E(fited  by  C.  R.  GHoian,  Hi.  D.  Third  Edition.  8amiael  S. 
Wood  &  Ck>.,  New  York.    For  sale  by  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  not  bad  >ime  to  peroae  tais  work,  eren  if  we  bad  the  patience. 
From  tbe  Tact  of  its  having  rcac\*3d  a  third  edI:Io*i,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  so^pUes  tbe  Ma  eila  M^o.'ca  wa^i'^  of  t'»e  coir<nu'»'ly  p"etty 
effectually.  In  ^^a^clng  o\e:  one  or  two  ar<fcles,  we  are  of  opir»n>a  that  Dr. 
Gtlman  has  rot  qv'\,e  pe;  oimed  bis  task  o"  brlngirg  the  rew  ec'iMon  up 
to  tbe  standard  of  our  koowledo^  at  tbe  pre^ieni  day.  Wiry,  fcr  instance, 
in  an  ar«.*.(ie  on  d'^*:a^is  is  no;  l^ie  bappy  effect  wbicfi  large  doses  oT  this 
drug  produces  in  deliriam  liemens,  a^^jded  to?  Surely  the  subject  has 
been  long  enough  be.'ore  »he  pi*o!V>3sioi.  a^d  bas  rece'ved  the  approval  of  too 
many  o!  tbe  careful  and  sc^ei^Ific  pbys'ctans  to  be  passed  over  as  a  nev 
remedy.  For,  though  Dr.  G>'man  informs  us  that  the  author  was  not,  and 
die  edllo/  is  rot  a  vajnter  o-^  new  renediex,  y<)t  an/  work  on  therapeuucs 
which  does  not  cojtam  the  ne#  a!)p''cato.)s  of  ihe  o^d  oi^  based  on  a 
munder  general  pavbology  o?  d-sease,  roo^t,  we  fear,  be  hnblau  tbe  times. 
There  can  be  co  doubt  but  that  tee:e  is  a  sad  want  of  some  new  work  on 
therapeutics,  based  on  our  more  accurate  know  edge  of  Ihe  pa«ao!ogy  and 
treatment  o;  disease,  as  expressed  ii  the  works  of  Todd,  Be  met  and  others. 
Until  we  can  have  the  pleasure  o'  iiivroduc'  )g  such  a  work  to  our  readers^ 
we  believe  they  cannot  do  beiler  than  provide  themselves  wit^  that  of  Dr. 
Beck. 


Br.  Samuel  D.  Crawfobd,  the  Surgeon  of  Fort  Sumter,  has  beoi  appomted 
a  Mm  or  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  bombardment  of  that  fbrt  he  com* 
manded  a  portion  of  the  erdnanee,  and  exhit>ited  great  bravery^ 
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tt^*  At  the  commencement  of  another  Tolume,  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  Bubscribers  to  the  advantages  of  the  voluntary  system,  not  only 
in  church  matters,  but  also  in  literary  and  scientific  journalism.  As 
it  does  not  pay  to  send  a  collector  through  the  Sute  for  subscriptions 
we  hope  they  will  be  sent  in  Tokmt«rily,  addressed  to  the  Editoh,  Box 
1888,  Posl-office,  San  Francisco,  or  through  Express. 

Sewerage. 


Now  that  the  city  is  being  drained  by  a  system  of  common  sewers,  it  is  of 
great  importance  *iat  some  a  tention  should  be  paid  to  the  suoject  under  a 
saniiory  point  of  view,  and  that  special  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  enlrarce  of  sewer  air  into  our  dwellings.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  oontaminalion  of  the  air  of  a  dwelKng-house,  even  by  a  very  slight 
escape  into  it  of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  sewer,  is  a  fertile  source  of  disease ; 
and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pressure  (^  the  air  in  dwelling  bouses,  if 
generally  less  than  *bat  of  the  air  in  the  sewers,  there  will  be  a  constant 
tendency  for  tbe  lav<er  to  find  its  way  into  our  houses,  unless  special  means 
are  adopted  to  prevent  it.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  rain  for  so  many  con* 
secutive  mon  .bs  in  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  daring  the 
summer,  a  large  amount  of  decomposing  ezcie  a  will  be  retained  in  the  main 
sewers,  aid  will  lend  to  develop  an  awmoephere,  highly  charged  wLh  dele- 
terious principles,  wMch  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  should  be  prevented 
from  entering  our  dwellings,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  comTort,  but  for  our 
health,  and  more  paraculaily  for  ;he  health  of  our  children.  It  is  by 
increasing  infaot  mortality,  that  these  nostotts  emanations  show  iheir  most 
marked  effects,  more  particularly  in  tbe  production  of  the  various  disorders 
of  uie  nervous  syslem,  which  in  children  are  usually  so  fatal.  For  example, 
it  is  found  that  in  some  of  the  healthier  rural  districts  in  England,  but  26 
deaths  per  thousand  occur  amongst  infants  from  these  nervous  disorders, 
whilst  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause  in  some  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,  amouoU  U>  383  per  thousand,  or  nearly  fifteen  times  greater.  This 
bcrease  of  mortality  in  this  one  class  ^of  disease,  results,  in  a  great  part, 
from  the  poisonous  indoor  influences  to  which  children  in  large  towns  are 
snbjecL  Great  a  tention  should  be  paid  to  trapping  the  drains  leading  mto 
the  main  sewers,  to  prevent  any  communication  by  which  the  air  can  escape 
from  then  into  tbe  houses ;  and  as  this  can  be  done  at  a  slight  expence,  it 
would  be  well  for  every  houaeholder  to  see,  when  the  drain  is  made,  tiial 
proper  precautions  are  taken. 
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Health  of  San  Francisco. — During  the  last  month,  the  mortality  of  the 
city  haa  been  considerabl)  increased,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  very  wet  spell 
of  weather  we  have  just  passed  throu^.  It  must,  howerer,  be  remembered, 
that  our  population  received  an  addition  of  many  thousands  from  the  flooded 
districts,  and  also  from  new  arrivals,  most  of  which  latter  class  have  been 
detained  in  the  city.  The  deaths  during  the  month  of  December  amounted 
to  195,  more  than  one-third  of  that  number  being  due  to  children  under 
three  )  ears  of  age.  Of  140  interments  that  were  made  at  Lvme  Mountain 
Cemetery,  16  or  12-3  per  cent  were  entered  as  dying  of  consumption ;  11  or 
8*2  per  cent  as  dying  of  typhoid  fever  j  and  7  or  d*'S  per  cent  of  diphtheria. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  weather  will  be  followed  by  a  diminished  mortality. 


We  find  the  following  statement  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  which 
did  it  no*:  betray  a  great  want  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  whi^h  deeply  in- 
terests the  welfare  ot  thousands,  would  be  really  amusing : 

"The  Empress  of  Austria,  who,  as  your  readers  are  aware,  went  some 
time  a^  to  Corfu,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Skoda,  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  M  repor.ed  considerably  improved,  'llie  heat  of  Corf.i  is  at  present 
very  great,  amounting  to  95**  F.  at  mid-day,  to  77 **  in  the  evening,  and  only 
a  little  less  in  the  morning.  Sudden  changes  of  the  temperature,  however, 
never  take  place,  and  even  after  sunset  walking  in  the  open  air  is  not  in- 
jurious 10  the  patient.  The  climate  of  Corfu  agrees  remarkably  well  with 
the  Empress,  and  the  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  which  had  made  alarming 
strides  of  late,  has  become  stationary.  The  cough  has  quite  ceased,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  illustrious  patient  is  much  improved.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  where  the  Empress  will  pass  the  winter,  but  it  is  settled 
that  she  leaves  Coi-fu  on  its  approach,  as  the  winter  there  u  not  suitable  for 
delicate  patients  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  chest." 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  climate  of  Corfu  favorable  for  ph'hisical  patients, 
where  •*  walking  in  the  open  air  after  sunset  is  not  injurious  to  the  patient," 
we  hardly  know  how  high  we  ought  to  rate  the  climate  of  California,  where 
not  only  can  our  patients  walk  in  the  open  air  after  sunset  without  injury, 
but  where  they  can  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  six  months  in  the  year, 
with  manifest  advantage.  During  the  past  summer,  we  have  had  phthi- 
sical patients  camping  out  in  the  mountains,  and  sleeping  under  the 
trees,  in  whom  not  only  has  the  infiltration  of  the  lungs  become  stationary, 
but  in  whom  it  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  phthisis,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  as  literal  a 
translation  as  possible  of  a  communica  ion  by  M.  Piorry,  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  sufficient  reason  why 
phthisis  should  still  prove  itself  incurable  to  physicians  of  the  older  school 

**  M.  Piorry  read  a  communication  on  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  The  author  enumerated  the  long  list  of  remedies  that  had  been 
brought  forward  at  different  times  against  tuberculosis,  and  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  these  remedies  and  therapeutical 
methods  was  founded   either  on  a  blind  emperidsm,  or  on  hypothetical 
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theories.  He  obeerved  that  all  the  means  of  treatment  haJ  been  finally 
oondemned  by  clinical  experience,  and  he  believed  that  the  only  rational 
tzeatment  of  pulmonary  phthias,  in  that  which  reposes  on  the  precise  indicar- 
ti<His  ftimished  by  the  exact  or  plessimetric  diagnosis  of  monorganisms,  and 
which,  prescribing  all  the  pretended  specifics,  combats  each  lesion,  local  or 
general,  by  the  treatment  it  requires.  M.  Piorry  insisted  more  particularly 
on  the  necessity  of  favoring  expectoration,  and  thus  preventing  the  anoxemia 
which  might  result  from  the  retention  of  muo-purulent  secretions  in  the 
acTea'tre<;,  on  combatting  the  splenemogolia  by  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  the 
Moro-anemia  by  ferruginous  medicines." 

Some  twenty  years  a^,  we  listened  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  M. 
Piorry's  lectures  on  Diagnosis,  and  we  only  regret,  that  at  least  as  regards 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  only  progress  he  appears  to  have  made  since 
that  time,  has  been  in  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  and  unintelligable 
nomenclature.  As  well  might  we  treat  gout  by  applying  a  cooling 
lotion  to  the  great  toe,  as  to  base  our  treatment  of  phthisis  on  expecto- 
ranta  and  other  drugs.  Behind  the  pulmonary  disease  exists  the  tuber- 
culosis of  the  system,  which  must  itself  be  remedied,  if  ever  we  hope  to  treat 
phthisis  successfully. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal,  how 
this  is  to  be  effected — it  certainly  can  never  be  accomplished  by  drugs. 


Abstracts  • 


Spekmatorshcea. — ^In  the  CindnnaJti  Mediad  and  Surgical  Niws,  Dr. 
Hunberlier  describes  a  method  of  treating  spermatorrhoea,  by  anointing  the 
perineum  three  times  a  day  with  an  ointment  composed  of  extract  of  aconite 
and  lard.  The  thing  is  worth  a  trial,  substituting,  however,  the  veatrine  for 
the  extract.  We  have  not  yet  found  any  medicines  that  exert  much  in- 
fluence on  the  disease,  and,  as  the  natural  remedy  for  it  is  sometimes  difii- 
cult  to  obtain  in  this  country,  ihe  treatment  above  r^ommended  may  be 
tried,  as  at  least  it  can  do  no  harm. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  and  Dislocatioxs 
WITH  Fractures  in  and  near  the  Elbow  Joint — In  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Rtporttr,  Oct.  26,  Dr.  Twinburne,  of  Albany,  describes  a  very 
simple,  and  we  should  think  a  very  eflicient  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of 
firaeture  in  and  near  the  elbow  joint.  It  consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  board, 
one  long  enough  to  extend  along  the  front  of  the  forearm,  from  the  elbow- 
joint  to  near  the  wrist ;  the  other  ftom  the  joint  to  about  the  insertion  of  the 
dehoid.  The  boards  are  vtnited  so  as  to  form  a  hinge  joint,  by  adhesive 
plaster,  or  something  rather  more  tenacious.     In  applying  it,  it  is  to  be  laid 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
See  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  late  John  W.  Fkancis. 
0 — 0 

SUMMARY   OF    MEDICAL   SGIENCeS, 

COMPRISING  THE  ESSENTIALLY 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

Braitkwaite'8  Retrospect^  Ranktng^s  Mstmct,  The  London,  Dublin^  Edin- 

burgh  Medical  Journals,    French,  German,  and  other  Continental 

Medical  Periodicals,  commencing  ufith  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respectiTe 
merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  of  medical 
LiTERAi  L'RE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from 
emiinent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WEIXS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retroepeot. 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  op  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  thont 
800  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  Epitome  " 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  convenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Sureery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

T«  W.  S.  Welt5,  M.  D. — DE.AR  Sir  :  You  have  successftiHy  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Euitome  of  Braithwaite*s  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lalmrs  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  •*  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
"  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  yoor 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  firom  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentra'ing  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  tlie 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  and'  for  the  best  of 
reasons : — your  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  )'ou 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANaS,  M.D.,  LLJ). 


J 
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SELECTIONS. 


Sanitary  Science  in  the  Camp, 

Being  Ike  Condusions  of  the  Commission  appointed  hy  the  British  Chvem- 

maU,  to  inquire  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  m^rmy  in  the  Crimea. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  WILDE,  U.  D. 


Althotjqh  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  my 
professional  life  abroad,  I  still  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of 
my  natiye  country,  and  would  gladly  add  whatever  of  influence  or  power  I 
may  possess  to  sustain  a  government,  the  wisest  and  best  ever  created,  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  That  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
an  army  of  any  dimensions  which  it  may  require,  I  do  not  doubt ;  nor  do  I 
doubt  ue  result  of  the  war.  The  old  flag — ^the  stars  and  stripes — ^Will  long 
contintie  to  float  an  emblem  of  a  united  and  a  free  government ;  not  only 
over  every  inch  of  our  national  domain,  but  in  every  harbor  of  the  civilized 
world. 

But  the  question  of  vital  interest  with  me  is,  will  there  not  be  an  im- 
mense and  needless  sacrifice  of  life  from  preventable  diseases  in  an  army  so 
quickly  collected  from  among  the  people,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  habits 
and  pursuits  of  the  soldier's  life  P  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  this  subject  has 
already  engaged  your  attention,  and  that  measures  have  been  taken  by 
government  to  remedy  these  evils. 

My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
troops  in  my  travels  on  the  continent  and  in  the  East ;  and  my  observations 
have  given  me  the  liveliest  apprehennons  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  vast 
army  now  assembled  along  tne  borders  of  the  Southern  States.  Unless  the 
highest  degree  of  intelligence  in  matters  relating  to  the  management  of 
troops  in  camp,  and  in  the  field,  is  possessed  by  ue  medical  sta^  the  dis- 
asters by  sickness  are  more  to  be  apprehended  than  reverses  on  the  battle- 
field ;  as  American  physicians  have  had  little  actual  experience  in  military 
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life,  and  as  the  medical  literature  in  military  surgery  has  to  be  obtained,  for 
the  most  part,  from  abroad. 

Yet,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  there  is  a  large  fund  of  facts  relating  to 
the  hygiene  of  armies  contained  in  public  documents,  and  henoe  auite  inac- 
cessible— at  least  to  the  minority  of  medical  men.  The  record  of  man^  of 
these  inyestigations  are  rich  m  the  fruits  of  sanitary  science  applied  to  armies. 
I  beHeve  I  cannot  do  my  professional  brethren  at  home,  who  are  now  oigaged 
in  their  country's  service,  a  better  service  than  by  giving  at  some  length,  and 
in  detail,  except  where  condensation  is  possible,  the  results  of  some  of  these 
ofiBdal  inouiries. 

The  followinff  are  the  conclunons  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  sent  to  the 
Crimea  by  the  British  government,  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  troops.  They  will  be  seen  to  embrace  the  most  important  &cts  reUting 
to  the  hygiene  of  camps,  and  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  long  and  laborioot 
observations : 

PRACTICAL  CONCLUSIONS  BESPECTINO  THE  CAMP. 

L  That  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  disease  and  mortahty  eusting  in 
the  camp,  when  the  commission  arrived  in  the  Crimea,  was  due  to  xymotic 
maladies,  such  as  cholera,  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dvsentery. 

That  besides  the  effects  of  topograplucal  and  climatic  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  the  occupation,  and  making  allowance  for  the  predisposing  inflo- 
ence  of  other  conditions,  to  which  the  troops  had  been  exposed,  the  prevalence 
of  z3rmotic  maladies  was  obviously  connected  with  local  favoring  causes, 
essentially  the  same  in  kind  as  those  observed  in  civil  life,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  namely: 

Damp. 

Impure  Air. 

(Although  in  a  minor  degree)  Impure  Water. 

n.  Attacks  of  zymotic  duease  were  observed  to  be  connected  with  the 
three  following  sources  of  dampness : 
A  wet  subsoil ;  a  retentive  surface  soil ;  confined  locality. 

1.  Of  these  three  conditions,  a  wet  gvhsoU  occasioned  me  largest  propo^ 
tional  amount  of  sickness* 

The  experience  of  the  79th  Re^ment,  and  that  of  the  31st  and  Royal 
Artillery,  who  were  successively  camped  on  the  same  ^und,  below  Manne 
Heights,  proves  that  one  of  the  worst  sites  for  a  camp  is  that  in  which  a  thin 
bed  of  porous  material  rests  upon  an  impervious  bea  beneath,  which  retains 
the  water,  and  keeps  the  subsoil  charged  with  it,  while  the  surface  may  afiford 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  fact 

Dangerous  sites  of  this  kind  were  often  marked  by  a  greener  or  more 
vigorous  vegetation  than  that  of  the  surrounding  district,  or  by  water-springs 
coming  to  the  surface,  or  by  evening  fogs  setting  over  them  sooner  than  over 
the  adjacent  country. 

Before  selecting  positions  for  camps  in  unknown  ground,  it  would  be  very 
advisable  to  dig  tnai  holes  a  few  feet  deep,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  subsoil  £ainage,  and  not  risk  the  health  of  the  men  in  camping  on 
ground  in  which  these  trial  holes  show  the  presence  of  water  near  the  sumoe. 

Should  it  be  necessarv,  for  military  reasons,  to  hold  a  position  on  a  wet 
subsoO,  the  whole  should,  if  practicable,  be  thoroughly  drained  by  de^ 
trenches,  and  if  there  be  a  hillside  or  water-shed  above  the  ground,  the  eat- 
face-water  from  it  should  be  turned  aside  from  the  site  by  deep,  catch-water 
drains,  as  was  done  with  the  camp  of  the  Highland  Division  at  Kamanu 

If  the  position  be  such  that  deep  trenching  and  draining  cannot  be  carried 
out,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  if  held  for  any  lei^gth  of  timei 
it  will  be  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  the  force. 

2.  The  retentive  character  of  doy  surface  soUa,  and  the  difficulty  of 
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dramiiig  such  scnls,  tender  it  adiisable  to  avoid  them  as  oamping^grotmds, 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Wet  day  soils  keep  the  air  near  the  ground  damp  and  cold,  and  they 
affect  the  atmosphere  of  tents  and  huts  in  a  similar  manner.  There  was 
sufficient  proof  <n  their  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  troops  in  the 
Crimea. 

Where  such  soils  must  be  occupied,  for  military  reasons,  the  defects  in 
the  natural  drainage  should  be  remedied,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  trenching 
the  ground,  and  by  trenching  the  site  of  every  hut  and  tent  separately,  con- 
nectmg  the  hut  and  tent  drains  with  the  larger  trenches.  In  this  way,  not 
only  are  the  sites  and  the  vicinity  of  the  huts  and  tents  kept  comparatively 
dry,  but  the  surfiu^e  water  is  ihore  readily  removed,  the  exhalations  from  the 
damp  soQ  diminished,  and  the  air  purified.  The  experience  of  the  army  in 
the  Crimea  showed  the  very  beneficial  effects  of  this  surface  drainage  and 
trenching  on  the  health  of  the  troops. 

3.  Dampness  of  the  air,  arising  from  the  nahtrt  of  the  loealitif,  proceeds 
from  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  ground  preventing  a  free  circula- 
tion of  the  air,  and  the  atmosphere  becoming  stagnant,  ana  charged  with 
moisture  from  the  ^und.  The  valley  of  Karani  above  Kadikoi  afforded  an 
iUastra^n  of  this,  m  certain  states  of  the  weather. 

It  was  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  seat  of  the  war  in  the  East,  that 
damp  white  mists,  settling  in  valleys  or  hollows  occupied  by  troops,  had  been 
the  precursors  of  epidemic  diseases,  especially  of  cholera.  All  valleys  are  at 
times  exposed  to  similar  occurrences,  especially  such  as  contain  stagnant 
lakes.  An  unhealthy  and  stagnant  state  of  the  air  is  sometimes  increa^  by 
brushwood  or  trees. 

There  is  often  no  escape  from  epidemic  sickness  occurring  among  troops 
from  the  occupations  of  such  positions ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  avoided 
or  abandoned. 

in.  The  evils  resulting  from  these  local  causes  of  dampness  were  not 
unfrequently  aggravated  by  the  manner  of  pitching  tents  and  erecting  huts. 
Want  of  due  preparation  of  the  ground  and  defective  drainage  of  the  site, 
often  led  to  a  damp  state  of  the  air  within  huts  or  tents,  and  induced  a  ten- 
dency to  fevers.  • 

Det- p  trenching  round  the  tent-site,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  best 
remedy,  and  in  case  of  huts,  the  site  should  be  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
grouna,  and  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  hut,  drained  by  a  trench  dug 
round  it  at  least  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  fioor. 

If  it  be  not  practicable  to  drain  the  subsoil,  and  if  the  position  must  be 
held,  adequate  provision  should  be  made  with  any  materials  at  hand  for  rais- 
ing the  beds  of  the  men  above  the  ground. 

Huts  should  never  be  banked  up  with  earth  against  the  wood.  The 
experience  in  the  Crimea  has  shown  that  it  is  a  dangerous  practice,  for  it  used 
to  be  a  common  cause  for  fevers.  An  interior  lining,  even  of  old  newspaper, 
affords  a  much  better,  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  safe  protection  from 
dra^hts. 

The  flooring  of  huts  should  be  occasionally  raised,  the  surfisM^  of  the 
ftce  of  the  ground  below  cleaned,  and  quicklime  and  charcoal  strewed  over 
it 

For  hospital  huts,  an  interior  lining  of  boards,  or  buildine  a  rouffh  rubble 
•tone  wall  outside,  as  was  done  in  many  of  the  regimental  hospital  affords 
the  requisite  protection  from  weather,  and  from  sun  heat. 

IV.  The  camp  before  Sebastopol  was,  generally,  remarkably  clean  when 
first  visited ;  but  there  were  in  certain  situations  sources  of  atmospheric 
impurity  from  putrescent  org;anic  effluvia,  likely  to  influence  injuriously  the 
health  of  the  troops.    The  cmef  of  these  were : 
PidLetLng-grounds,  and  manure  heaps. 
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One  or  two  BlangfateriDMlaoes,  and  latt^Iy  the  laige  cattle  depot  and 
shuu^tering-places  at  KadikoL 

The  jgraTeyard  and  putrid  manh  near  Balaklava. 

Latnnea  kept  too  lonff  opjen,  and  exposing  too  large  a  rarftoe. 

When  an  army  can  anift  its  ground  at  wiU,  danger  to  health  firom  aimilar 
erila  can  always  be  afoided  by  ooing  so. 

When,  on  the  other  hancC  an  annj  is  tied  to  its  position  lor  a  length  of 
time,  the  camp  becomes  a  town,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  sanitary  denets  of 
towns,  as  these  existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  first  great  step  that  was 
taken  for  improving  the  public  health,  namely,  the  introduction  of  paving. 

Picketing  of  horses  saturates  the  ground  thev  occupy  with  organic  matttf . 
In  like  manner,  accumulations  of  manure,  if  aOowed  to  remain,  saturate  the 
ground  they  corer.  Filth  of  any  kind  is  washed  into  the  ground  by  tiie 
rains,  or  trodden  into  by  the  steps  of  men  and  animals,  and  must  neoessaiily 
give  off  impure  emanations  under  the  joint  action  of  sun,  heat  and  laoistiue. 

To  avoid  the  injurious  consequences  likely  to  arise  firom  these  cncmii- 
stances,  it  is  indisp^isably  necessary  to  observe  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness over  the  whole  surface  and  vicmity  of  a  camp. 

Bones  and  refuse  of  food  can  be  most  easily  disposed  of  by  buriaL 

Stable  litter  and  all  infi^tmmable  refose  should  be  carefully  burned. 
The  usual  method  of  forming  heaps  of  litter  and  firing  it,  is  imperfect  Before 
being  fired,  it  should  always  be  opened  up,  to  admit  the  air  to  dry  it,  and  to 
expraite  the  combustion.  Manure  heaps  bum  vrith  difficulty,  if  left  on  the 
ground  for  any  length  of  time  beforo  thev  aro  fired. 

Carcases  of  animab  and  ofial  should  be  buried  to  a  sufficient  depth  below 
the  suribce.  Three  feet  is  enough  under  ordinary  circumstances.^  Refuse 
charcoal  dust  thrown  over  tainted  ground  will  aanst  in  deodorising  it,  or 
if  that  be  not  obtainable,  the  burning  of  stable  litter  on  the  spot  will  turnidi 
sufficient  charcoal  for  the  purpose. 

Latrines  should  be  made  narrow  and  deep ;  a  quantity  of  earth  should  be 
thrown  into  them  each  day,  until  they  are  nlled  within  two  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, after  which  the  latrine  should  be  filled  up,  and  another  dug. 

When  an  army  requires  to  occupy  the  same  surface  of  ffround  for  Tears, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  bury  the  refoise  in  the  ground,  becaSe  eventuallr  the 
soil  would  become  saturated  with  organic  matter,  and  dangerous  to  health. 

In  such  a  case,  the  construction  of  furnaces  to  consume  every  organic 
product  of  the  camp,  is  far  the  best  and  safest  proceeding.  Speedy  collection, 
removal,  and  destruction  by  fire  of  all  such  refuse  matters  obviates  any  risk 
of  danger  firom  them. 

V.  .^tmosphtrie  inmuriHei  arinngfrom  overcrowding  and  d^fbcUve  venr 
tiloHon  of  tents  and  ntdSf  were  a  fi^uent  predisposing  cause  of  xymotic 
disease. 

Were  it  practicable  in  war&re  to  diminish  materially  the  number  of  men 
sleeping  in  tents,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

But  considering  the  limited  transport  at  the  command  of  an  army  in  the 
field,  the  injurious  consequences  of  overcrowding  may,  to  a  considenu)le  ex- 
tent, be  obviated  by  a  fi^  ventilation  of  huts,  and  by  improving  the  con- 
struction of  tente  and  marquees,  by  introducing  effectual  means  of  ventilation 
round  the  top  of  tiie  poles. 

In  the  case  of  huts,  ric^e  ventilation  is  the  most  efficient 

lime-washing  huts  inside,  especially  hospital  huts,  purifies  the  air ;  lime- 
washing  of  huto  outside  protects  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  intense 
sun's  rays,  and  keeps  them  cooler  within. 

The  usual  effects  of  striking  tents  and  shifting  ground  is  an  excellent 
means  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  saturation  of  the  earth  by  emanationa  pro- 
ceeding firom  the l)reath  and  bodice  of  the  men. 

VL  The  condition  in  which  the  water  was  drawn  for  use  in  the  camp  was 
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likely,  etpedaUy  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  to  aggravate  the  severity 
<tf  the  diaease,  although  not  to  a  great  degree. 

It  it  always  desirable  that  water  for  drinking  and  cooking  purposes 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  destitute  of  color,  taste,  or  smeU.  Anything 
that  interferes  with  these  three  natural  tests  is  more  or  less  injurious  to 
health ;  but  marsh  water,  however  apparently  pure,  is  not  wholesome. 

All  engineering  works  for  supplymg  camps  wiUi  water  should  compre- 
hend— 

The  selection  of  the  purest  t)btamable  source. 

The  delivering  the  water  for  use  as  pure  as  it  is  at  its  source. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  pound  the  water,  the  tanks  should  be  covered. 

Water  should,  if  practicable  at  dl,  never  be  drawn  by  dipping,  if  it  be 
rendered  muddy  in  the  act  of  beine  so  drawn. 

If  a  source  of  water  of  sufficient  pxurity  be  not  obtainable,  the  water 
should  be  filtered.  A  filter  may  be  made  with  rorted  gravel,  clean  sand, 
andoharooaL 

Every  trough  for  supplying  horses  should  have  a  separate  inlet  and  overflow. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  WHOLE  EXPERIENCE. 

L  That  as  scurvy,  and  the  forms  of  disease  connected  with  it,  almost 
disappeared  from  the  army  under  the  influence  of  improved  diet,  &c.,  so,  in 
like  manner,  zymotic  diseases,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  mainly  depend 
on  breathing  a  humid,  tainted  atmosphere,  declined  on  the  carrying  out  of 
suitable  samtary  works  and  measures. 

XL  That  men  just  arrived  in  a  new  country  are  especially  little  to  suffer 
firom  prevailing  zymotic  maladies.  That  any  given  number  of  reinforcements 
will  not  compensate  to  the  service  for  the  loss  of  the  same  number  of  the 
original  force  from  these  diseases,  and  hence  the  necesmty  for  effective  sani- 
tary precautions  is  doubly  imperative,  whether  as  regards  the  abatement  of 
local  favoring  conditions,  or  tne  discovery  and  immediate  treatment  of  the 
premonitary  stages. 

nL  As  the  result  of  their  whole  experience,  the  Commissioners  b^  to 
express  their  opinion,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  neglect  of  military  hygiene, 
whether  as  legaxtk  the  soldier  personally,  or  the  samtary  condition  of  camps, 
barracks,  and  hospitals,  has  hitherto,  in  aU  countries,  climates,  and  seasons, 
been  the  cause  of  the  largest  amount  of  loss  in  armies,  the  whole  subject, 
closely  connected  as  it  is  wi^  the  physical  efficiency  of  Her  Majesty's  forces, 
demands  in  future  a  practical  development  commensurate  with  its  importance 
to  the  public  service. — ^^mcrican  Medioal  Times, 


Spina  Bifida,  Treated  by  Iodine.— Professor  Brainard  reports  a  case 
of  spina  bifida  which  he  treated  by  iodine  injection.  The  patient  was  a  girl 
aged  three  years.  A  small-nzed  hydrocele  trocar  was  carried  into  the  base 
m  the  tumor,  and  six  ounces  of  fluid  drawn  off,  pressure  with  the  thumb  at 
the  same  tune  being  made,  so  as  to  close,  as  perfectly  as  pos^ble,  the  open- 
mg  in  the  spinal  column.  Half  an  ounce  of  solution  made  of  iodine  gr.  v., 
iodid.  potass,  a.  xv.,  aq.  distiL  oz.  j.,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  was 
injectra,  and  mer  a  few  seconds  allowed  to  flow  out ;  distilled  water,  of  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  was  then  thrown  in  to  wash  out  the  iodine,  and 
two  ounces  of  fluid  first  drawn  firom  the  sac,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the 
bodv,  were  reinjected,  the  canula  withdrawn,  and  pressure  applied. 

(hie  injection  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure.  This  is  the  seventh  case  which 
he  has  treated  in  this  manner,  and  in  no  case  has  he  seen  it  produce  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  Three  of  the  cases  were  accompanied  by  hydrocephalus, 
and  were  all  permanently  cured — one  with  thirteen  injections,  one  with  two, 
and  the  last  with  aae^^Ibid. 
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Treatment  of  Uterine  Inflammation  by  Nitrate  of  SilTor 
and  other  SubstitatiTO  Agents. 


BT  E.  J.  ult,  ]£.D.,  u.B.ap. 


In  uong  these  agents  we  apply  the  general  principle  of  therapeutics  to  the 
treatment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  womb  and  its  associated  organs. 
The  utility  of  a  solution  or  acetate  of  lead  in  inflammatorv  affections  ol  &e 
skin  imphes  similtur  utility  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  jaginal  mucus 
membrane;  the  utility  of  solutions  of  borax  and  of  chlorate  of  potash  in 
affections  of  the  mouth  pointed  to  their  trial  as  Taginal  injections ;  the  utility 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  urethral  strictures  demonstrated 
by  J.  Hunter,  R  Home,  Lallemand,  etc,  sujKested  their  employment  in 
uterine  catarrh ;  the  sovereign  utility  of  the  sofid  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  ulcerations  caused  it  to  be  tried  m  ulcerations  of  the  womb. 
To  whatever  mucus  membrane  these  a^nts  are  applied,  they  act  in  the  same 
way — ^they  substitute  a  therapeutical  uritation  to  one  whidi  might  unccm- 
trollably  compromise  the  structures  attacked — a  temporary  irritation  to  one 
that  tends  to  oecome  permanent. 

In  treating  of  injections,  I  have  already  enumerated  several  agents  which 
act  m  this  way,  such  as  borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  acetate  of  lead,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  etc.  They  are  generally  given  largely  diluted,  but  if  used  in  a 
solid  or  highly  concentrated  state,  the  action  of  these  a^nts  would  be  analft- 
sous  to  that  of  two  other  imjjortant  agents,  nitrate  of  sdver  and  tincture  of 
iodine,  which  are  called  caustics  by  courtesy,  but  are  no  more  caustics  than 
tincture  of  cantharides.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  hold  these  agents 
sufficient  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  uterine  inflammatory  diseases  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases,  and  so  does  Dr.  H.  Bennet,  although  it  has  been 
sti^  that  we  use  strong  caustics  in  ordinary  cases  of  uAine  disease.  In 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  instances,  the  structures  of  the  womb 
have  been  too  deeply  modified  by  inflammation  or  by  hyperthropy,  and  are 
in  so  low  in  a  state  of  vitality,  that  the  above  named  agents  are  msuffiident 
to  bring  about  the  cure  of  disease.  Then  I  have  recourse  to  another  class 
of  substitutive  agents,  which  are  undoubted  escharotics,  for  they  cause  a  loss 
of  substance  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  caustic  used.  Those  caustics 
induce  healthy  acute  inflammation  in  the  tissues  underlying  the  eschar,  and, 
by  judicious  management  of  this  healthy  inflammatory  action,  the  cure  of 
doronic  cases  is  of^n  induced. 

The  caustics  of  which  I  shall  treat  are,  the  add  nitrate  of  mercury,  potaasa 
fiisa  cum  calce,  potassa  caustica,  sulphate  of  rinc  and  the  actual  caut^.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  class  together  sulphate  of  zinc  and  potassa  fusa  com 
calce,  but  one  is  justified  in  domg  so  because  the  substitutive  action  which  I 
ascribe  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  results 
of  potassa  fusa  cum  calce,  which  often  so  raises  the  vital  endowment  of  the 
uterine  tissues  as  to  promote  rapidly  healthy  nutritive  action  in  tissues  which 
had  been  diseased  for  many  years. 

Sudi  is  my  mode  of  practice,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  it  accords  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  practice  of  all  those  whose  opinion  carries  we^^t, 
and  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  cure  uterine  disease  by  nitrate  of  sUver  or 
milder  measures,  have  recourse  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  strongest  causUca, 
Dr.  Fleetwood  Churdiill  depends  on  nitric  and  muriatic  adds,  and  on  the 
add  nitrate  of  mercury,  whidi  is  also  preferred  by  D^.  £.  Kennedy  and  by 
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Dr.  West;  and  although  this  distioffuished  patholoffist  considers  ulceration 
of  the  cervix  to  be  a  condition  of  slight  pathological  importanoei  when  he  has 
to  trace  oat  a  plan  of  treatment  for  his  pupils,  ne  has  none  other  to  propose 
than  that  long  ago  carefully  laid  down  by  Dr.  H.  Bennet  The  late  Dr. 
Rigby,  though  adverse  to  surgical  treatment  of  uterine  affections,  admitted 
that  there  were  certain  cases  of  uterine  ulceration  requiring  the  use  of  potassa 
fb^  or  potassa  fusa  cum  calce.  Dr.  H.  Bennet  prefers  potassa  ftisa  cum  calce. 
This  is  not  energetic  enough  for  Professor  Simpson,  who  uses  potassa  caustica ; 
while  the  French  strongly  advocate  a  remeay  older  than  Hippocrates,  the 
actual  cautery. 

These  comments  upon  the  treatment  of  uterine  inflammation  v^ill  show 
that  I  am  an  eclectic,  and  that  I  use  all  the  Suable  agents  which  I  have 
enumerated  in  cases  which  I  shall  specify.  Again  reminding  the  reader  that 
I  am  not  writing  a  treatise,  I  shall  proceed  to  comment  on  the  use  of  our 
prxndpal  substitutive  agents. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. — It  is  the  ordinary  tincture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
which  I  mean,  not  the  caustic  tincture.  I  shall  be  brief  on  this  agent,  having 
already  mentioned  it  as  a  revulsive,  and  having  compared  it  with  others  then 
under  discussion.  Tincture  of  iodine  seems  to  act  as  an  astringent  when 
slightly  applied  to  the  hypertrophied  or  inflamed  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  but  as  a  vesicant  u  several  applications  are  made  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  resolutive  if  re-appHea  every  third  or  fourth  day.  It  is  much 
less  useful  than  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  topical  application,  but  it  suits  better 
some  idiosyncracies,  and  is  well  borne  m  diphtheritica!  inflammation,  when 
nitrate  of  silver  should  not  be  used.  The  fact  that  a  solution  of  iodine  can 
be  infected  into  closed  cavities  and  fistulous  passages  without  severely  inflam- 
ing them,  marks  it  out  as  the  best  lijjuid  to  be  injected  into  the  body  of  the 
womb,  in  the  very  rare  cases  requiring  such  treatment;  for  it  has  less  fire- 
quenthr  given  rise  to  the  alarming  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  which  have  very 
often  followed  the  intrauterine  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
use  one  drachm  of  this  tincture  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  inject  it 
by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  that  devised  by  Mr.  Coxeter  for  mject- 
ing  fluids  into  the  larynx. 

Atfeifflfe  ofSihtr, — **  The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  a  means,  under 
eertain  circumstances,  of  subdumg  external  inflammation.  Might  it  not,  on 
this  principle  be  of  service  in  the  treatment  of  the  internal  phlegmasia  ?" 
Such  is  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  Higrinbottom  in  the  preface  of  his  admi- 
rable littie  work  on**  The  Lunar  CausUc,"  published  in  1826.  His  question 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  many  eminent  practitioners, 
^o  have  applied  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  cure  of  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  throat,  urethra,  the  intestines  and 
the  rectum.  As  regards  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  genital  organs.  Dr. 
Jewel,  in  1830,  strongly  advocated  its  use ;  and  I  have  no  nesitation  in  saying 
that  this  a^nt  is  qute  as  useful  in  curing  the  varied  inflammatory  conditions 
of^e  gemtal  organs  as  in  curing  those  of  the  skin.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
prefiEice  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  by  linseed  tea,  poppyhead,  or  other  cooling 
injections  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Higg;inbottom  repeatedly  inculcates  the 
atOity  of  cold  poultices  previous  to  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  inflamed 
akin.  U,  after  antiphlogistic  treatment,  &e  nitrate  of  silver  increases  too 
much  habitual  pains,  or  causes  the  ulcerated  surface  to  bleed  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  it  is  well  to  try  a  solution  of  from  forty  to  sixty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  In  many  cases  the  solution  is 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  it  dves  less  pain,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat it  evei^  third  or  fourth  day.  Sometimes  I  use  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
iilver  contaming  one  ounce  of  salt  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  as 
an  application  to  ulcerated  surfoces.  Qironic  uterine  catarrh,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucus  membrane  lining  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  has  been 
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truly  called  an  open  gland  pouring  out  mucus  from  ten  thouiand  fi)lfidei» 
teems  to  be  the  most  frequent  of  Si  uterine  diseases.  Without  hsTiDg  ^ 
slightest  abrasioni  the  mucus  membrane  lining  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  iti 
vaginal  surface  may  be  of  a  duskv,  livid  hue,  tender  on  beins  touched,  ud 
secreting  pus.  This  ooncUtion  may  last  for  years,  but  it  generally  leads  to  a  more 
or  less  eztensiye  denudation  of  the  ut^ine  mucus  membrane,  and  gives  as 
excoriated  appearance  to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  Such  cases,  with  or  without 
excoriation,  can  be  cured  hj  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  used  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  soUd  nitrate.  If  the  mucus  mm- 
brane  lining  the  cervix  be  prindpaily  affected,  it  is  often  so  obstinate  at  to 
render  the  pamtLuff  of  it  with  solution  of  little  use.  The  soUd  mtrate  most 
be  freely  employe^  and  when  the  cervical  canal  is  unusually  dilated,  1 8om^ 
times  leave  about  one-e^hth  of  an  inch  in  the  canal ;  hj  which  it  will  be  clear 
that,  so  £ar  as  my  experience  goes,  should  the  stick  accidentally  hTetk  in  the 
cervical  canal  it  neea  eive  no  alarm.  What  cannot  be  removed  will  canae 
more  pain,  some  loss  of  blood,  and  perhaps  even  a  return  of  menstruation; 
but  the  patient  may  be  repaid  for  greater  auffering  by  a  speedier  cme.  It 
has  been  stated  b^  Nonat  that  this  mode  of  treatment  has  caused  atzicture  of 
the  uterme  canal  m  his  practice  and  in  that  of  lUchet  I  have  never  met 
with  this  acddent,  and  I  think  its  occurrence  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  oocs- 
sional  passage  of  the  uterine  sound  for  a  few  weeks  aner  this  severe  applica- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  ulceration  of  the 
womb,  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  so  well  laid  dovm  in  Dr.  H.  Ben- 
net's  work.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  whose  statements  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  silver  deserve  the  highest  consideration,  affirms  that  ita  actum 
does  not  extend  beyond  three  days  after  its  application ;  and  it  is  generally 
recdved  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  use  of  this  agent  so  soon  aa  m 
epithelial  peUicle  has  Men  off,  or  every  third  or  fourth  day.  In  many  in- 
d^nces  this  is  the  best  wa^  of  insuring  the  most  rapid  recovery ;  but  I  do 
not  recommend  the  too  stnct  adherence  to  this  precept,  as  it  is  often  well  to 
leave  five,  aix,  or  seven  davs  interval  between  the  applications,  or  we  mjgfat 
work  as  did  Penelope,  and  retard  the  cure  of  the  case.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  surgical  experience  in  each  individual  case.        ^ 

Whether  vaffinitis  occurs  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  uterine  catanh, 
it  is  best  cured  bythe  injection  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea  of  JDr.  Jewell's,  but  if  the  solution  be  sufficiently  strong  to  do 
ffood  it  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  the  patient.  The  patient  being  ptlaced  on 
her  back,  a  small  glass  speculum  shoula  be  introduced  as  &r  as  posdble,  and 
an  ordinary  glass  syringe  full  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing 
forty  grains  to  the  ounce,  should  be  injected,  llie  speculum  should  then  be 
withdrawn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  vulva,  and  the  fluid  should  be  left  in  conta^ 
from  three  to  five  minutes,  after  which  the  speculum  ia  to  be  withdrawn  and 
the  fluid  received  in  a  small  cu^.  Sometimes  I  apply  a  speculum  of  appro- 
priate size,  and  as  I  withdraw  it  I  pretty  freely  touch  the  vagina  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  diluted  by  the  chloride  of  silver,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Squire.   This  is  a  modification  of  a  plan  which  is  recommenoed  by  Bicord. 

I  recommend  these  injections  where  there  is  evidence  of  inflammation  of 
the  womb,  with  excoriations  of  its  cervix,  in  virgins  in  whom  the  integiityof 
the  hymen  prevents  the  introduction  of  a  moderate-sized  speculum.  This 
plan  should  be  first  tried  before  forcibly  dilating  or  incising  the  hymen-;-an 
operation  which  is  very  rarely  required.  I  have  frequently  made  these  injec- 
tions in  many  cases,  and  I  do  not  once  remember  having  traced  menorrhagia 
to  their  administration.  I  mention  this  as  it  seems  to  have  oft^n  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill.  So  many  serious  accidents  have 
followed  the  injection  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  body  of  the  womb,  that  I 
prefer  using  tincture  of  iodine  in  solution  whenever  intra-uterine  injections 
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may  be  requind.  In  Teiy  rare  ctaes  of  chionic  internal  metrids  it  may  eren 
be  neoenary  to  apply  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  internal  sorfoce  of  the 
bod}'  of  the  womb,  at  well  at  to  adopt  other  modes  of  treatment,  for  an 
aoooimt  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  papers  on  the  Treatment  of  Inter- 
nal Metritit.* 

In  fi^fionlar  inflammation  of  the  labia,  in  ecaema  and  prurigo  pndendom, 
or  poritnt  both  external  and  vairina],  a  piece  of  ootton-wool  shoold  be  soaked 
in  the  aolotion  of  nitrate  of  &rer,  and  carefoUy  rubbed  for  two  or  three 
minatet  orer  the  diseased  portions  of  the  skin  and  mucus  membrane.  I  can 
speak  with  confidence  of  tnis  plan,  for  I  have  lately  cured  several  patients 
who  have  been  sufiering  hi  this  way  for  four,  eight,  and  thirtyyears.  When 
catea  have  lasted  so  long  the  pudendal  skin  lo^  and  feels  like  parchment. 
It  was  so  in  the  case  of  a  lad^  in  whom  the  disease  had  lasted  thirty  years, 
and  I  first  rubbed  in  the  solution  every  day,  then  ever^  other  day,  then  every 
fourth  and  fifth  day,  until  the  skin  became  soft  and  phable,  and  uie  sleep  was 
no  kmger  disturbed  by  darU  of  pam  flashing  along  the  nerves.  This  patient 
was  cmd  in  three  months,  and  had  no  relapse  during  the  last  year. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  in  praise  of  nitrate  of  nlver ;  but  in  many 
forms  of  uterine  inflammation  mucn  more  severe  agents  are  required  to 
restore  the  womb  to  a  healthy  state.  This  fact  is  admitted  by  so  many  au- 
thorities at  home,  in  America,  or  in  foreign  countries,  that  I  am  surprised  to 
find  the  contrarv  asserted  by  Dr.  Meigs  and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith.  After 
describing  the  eril  efiects  of  caustics  in  the  treatment  of  uterine  disease,  the 
latter  paUmlogist,  in  his  worii  on  '*  Leucon^csa,"  (p.  208,)  gives  as  his  opinion 
that  **  there  is  no  good  which  can  be  effected  by  the  more  powerfol  caustics 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  nitrate  of  uhrer,  or  by  other  means. 
It  is  true  that  bv  the  prolonged  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  loss  of 
substance  may  oe  caused ;  but  this  is  far  less  likely  to  occur  with  lunar 
caustic  than  with  the  more  powerfol  escharotics.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
practitioners  anply  the  more  violent  caustics  so  l^tly  that  they  do  not 
exceed  the  milaer  action  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  diver ;  but  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  ouite  as  well  to  use  the  safer  remedy  where  a  caustic  is  required.** 
And  at  p.  20d,  *<  In  applying  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  aun  should  be  not  to 
prodnoe  any  slough  or  loss  of  substance."  Thus  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the 
slight  application  of  the  strong  caustics  is  tantamount  to  the  full  action  of  the 
nitrate  oc  silver  in  like  cases  of  uterine  disease. 

My  experience,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  me  that  nitrate  of  silver  is  no 
more  a  caustic  than  tincture  of  cantharides,  as  Mr.  Higginbottom  has  so  long 
SCO  asserted.  The  distinction  that  Dr.  Meigs  draws  between  the  antiphlo- 
gistio  toadies  and  the  escharotic  action  of  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  l)ear 
\  examination.  Use  it  as  you  may  the  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  cauterize. 
Leave  it  m  the  neck  of  the  womb,  it  will  cause  more  pain,  loss  of  blood,  and 
subsequent  discham,  but  no  destruction  of  tissue,  unless  coagulate  mucus 
mixed  up  with  epithelial  scales  and  insoluble  chlorides  of  silver  may  be  called 
sudu  £ven  idien  applied  to  a  fongous  ulcer,  the  slight  foss  of  substance  h 
rather  due  to  the  motion  of  a  hard  body  on  a  pulpy  than  to  the  chemical 


combination  of  the  neutral  salt  and  the  diseased  tissues.  A  densely  hn>er- 
thrqned  neck  of  the  womb  might  be  whitened  with  a  solid  nitrate  of  suver 
every  fourth  day  untQ  doomsday,  without  much  reducing  its  buDu  Indeed  I 
have  seen  such  a  plan  of  treatment  iniudidously  continue  for  a  year  or  longer 
in  a  case  of  hystmlgia,  the  nedi  d  the  womb  being  healthy  and  of  an 
a? erage  siM,  and  the  efiects  were  rather  astringent  than  caustic,  condensing 
the  tissoes,  narrowing  the  cenrical  canal,  and  rendering  its  dilatation  neces- 
sary and  difficult  Tlius,  while  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  repeatedly  applied 
wittKNit  indudnga  foss  of  substance,  the  slightest  application  of  the  potassa 
fusa  to  the  ne(£  of  the  womb  produces  an  evident  foes  of  mbstance;  and. 


•  The  Laneet,  1858,  votiL 
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therefore,  the  two  a^nts,  however  appfied,  jnrodnee  totalljr  diffintmt 
in  similar  oases.  This  is  a  question  of  surgical  therspeutiot  wbkh  f 
decided  by  any  experienced  surgeon.  WriUng  on  the  treatment  of  at 
caused  by  gristly  thickening  of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane,  Mr.  Wade 
records  his  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  comparative  adraaUiges  of 
nitrate  of  silver  and  of  potassa  fusa,  and  he  states  :  **  I  cannot  let  this  Cfpipat' 
tunity  pass  without  again  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  efiecta  en  the 
argenti  nitras  and  of  the  potassa  fusa  admit  of  no  comparison,  as  they  are 
totally  dissimilar ;  that  the  fbrmer,  when  freely  used,  m>m  its  tendencv  to 
cause  adhesive  inflammation,  has  often  been  found  to  increase  the  urethral 
obstructions,  whilst  the  remarkable  solvent  powers  of  the  latter  have  no  nadk 
tendency." 

The  too  free  use  of  nitrate  of  nlver  to  the  inodular  tissues  of  the  urethra 
causes  urethral  stricture,  as  the  too  free  use  of  the  same  agent  to  the  certival 
canal  causes  stricture  of  the  neck  cf  the  womb,  but  without  loss  of  subetanoe. 
Indeed,  if  the  whole  range  of  diseases  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  used 
be  passed  in  review,  it  will  be  found  that  it  always  acts  by  its  dynamic,  as- 
tringent, and  antiphlogistic  properties ;  whereas  escharotics  can  only  raise 
the  standard  of  vitality  of  any  given  tissues  by  the  previous  deatmction  of 
their  superimposed  surface.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  (me 
good  to  be  done  with  the  more  powerful  caustics  which  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  that  is,  to  sboiten  the  treatment  of  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  at  first  judicious  to  try  it  Ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  on  a  hypertrophic  basis,  may  doubtless  be  sometimes  cured  by  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  the  treatment  might  be  indefinitely  proloiured ; 
whereas,  it  can  be  very  much  shortened  by  one  or  two  applications  of  the 
acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  of  potassa  fusa  c  calee.  When  the  inner  cervix 
is  chronically  inflamed,  nitrate  of  silver  may  enable  us  to  effect  a  cure ;  but 
with  that  agent,  however  applied,  cures  are  sometimes  so  tedious  that  it  is 
well  to  resort  to  one  or  two  applications  of  the  add  nitrate  of  mercury  or  of 
potassa  fiisa  c  caloe.  In  fungous  and  varicose  ulceration  the  nitrate  of  silrer 
causes  the  surface  to  bleed  profusely,  and  does  more  harm  than  good; 
whereas  I  find  that  in  these  cases,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  the  actual 
cautery  stop  the  bleeding  and  promote  a  cure.  I  think  it  right  to  be  sparing 
of  caustics  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  in  pregnant  patients ;  but  I  have  seen 
cases  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr.  Bennet  in  which  it  was  necesaair  to 
stop  an  abundant  purulent  and  bloody  discharges  from  a  laree  varicose  ulcer, 
and  I  have  done  so  with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  after  doing  more  harm 
than  good  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  So  littie  are  caustic  agents  and  nitrate 
of  silver  interchangeable  substances  or  therapeutical  equivalents,  that  I  find 
nitrate  of  silver  in  some  cases  to  be  positivel^r  poisonous,  while  potassa  fusa  c 
calce  conduces  to  recovery.  In  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  and  of  the  vagina,  nitrate  of  silver  acts  as  a  poison.  In  a  case  now 
under  treatment  there  is  a  small  patch  of  ^e  membrane  on  the  posterior 
lip  of  the  OS  uteri,  and  around  It  are  numerous  ulcerations.  Were  I  to  touch 
them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  they  would  soon  be  covered  witii  false  membranes. 
Tincture  of  iodine  would  not  produce  this  efiect,  neither  would  the  potassa 
frisa  c  calce ;  these,  therefore,  are  the  best  means  of  curing  this  tedious  com- 
plaint, of  which  I  have  seen  two  instances,  and  Dr.  Bennet  three,  and  he 
would  endorse  what  I  affirm  of  such  cases.  Occasionally  we  met  vrith  cases 
like  two  I  am  now  attending,  in  which  an  extensive  superficial  excoriation  of 
the  neck  of  the  womb  bleeds  profusely,  and  for  che  following  two  days,  even 
when  touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  likewise  makes  the  sore  mote 
angry.  In  such  cases  as  these,  I  have  nearly  effected  a  cure  by  dressing  the 
wound  with  tincture  of  iodine  or  the  add  nitrate  of  mercury* 

The  profession  is  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  camtica 
in  many  diseases ;  were  it  otherwise,  surgery  would  be  deprived  ci  a  TaloaUe 
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leoMdy,  and  the  obtletrie  art  iol>bed  of  the  only  means  of  curing  the  moit 
dhtiiiaaing  oasea  of  uterine  inflammation.  Patients  would  thus  hare  to  drag 
on  frov  year  to  year  this  weary  load  of  miiseryi  with  the  only  hope  that  the 
ceaaatioii  of  menstruation,  bjr  putting  an  end  to  the  physiological  liability  of 
the  womb  might  only  cheek  its  liabifity  to  inflammation. — London  Lancet 


Opium  in  Laroe  Doses,  and  Inhalation  of  Chlobofobm  in  Idto» 
PATHic  Tetanus. — ^According  to  the  results  of  experience,  opium  is  still  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  and  its  use 
may  be  continued  with  safety  for  a  long  period.  Two  cases  which  occurred 
m  the  practice  of  M.  Grisolle  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point ;  and 
one  of  the  cases  presents  this  peculiarity,  that  it  shows  now  much  superior 
opium  is  to  inhalations  of  chloroform,  to  which  latter  great  efficacy  was  at 
first  attributed.  The  fact  is,  that  although  the  inhalations  of  chiorofbrm 
suspend  for  a  short  period  the  symptoms  of  tetanus,  they  do  not  remoye 
them  altogether,  and  with  the  elimmation  of  the  chloroform  the  disease 
resumes  its  primitive  character  and  pursues  its  course.  The  two  cases  re» 
corded  were  those  of  a  man  and  woman,  both  of  whom,  without  any  appre- 
ciable cause,  were  attacked  with  tetanus.  In  the  first,  which  was  that  or  the 
man,  inhalations  of  chloroform  were  repeatedly  employed,  with  temporary 
relief;  but  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  aneestiietic  passed  away,  the  tetanic 
convulsions  re-appeared.  At  last,  opium  was  men  m  the  dose  of  five  centi- 
grammes every  hour  (a  centigramme  Lb  .1643  of  a  grain)  j  and  after  some 
days  of  this  treatment,  during  which  a  large  quantity  of  opium  was  taken  by 
the  patient,  the  tetanic  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient  completefy 
recovered.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  woman,  the  opiate  treatment  was 
pursued  from  the  first,  the  bowels,  however,  being  relieved  by  castor  oil  and 
purgative  injections,  and  after  persevering  in  this  treatment  for  some  days 
this  patient  was  also  cured.— Butt.  Gen.  &  Therap. 


Alcoholic  Treatment  of  Wounds.— Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Messrs.  Batailhe  and  Guillet,  as  expressed  m  a  pamphlet  lately  published  in 
Paris,  Mr.  A.  Pritchard,  of  Bristol,  iiaa  used  the  compound  tmcture  of  aloes, 
differently  diluted,  as  an  external  application  to  ulcerated  legs,  superficial 
bums,  contused,  incised  and  lacerated  wounds,  and  an  ulceratea  stump.  He 
found  it  to  be  an  application  in  recent  wounds,  however  deep,  checking  the 
suppurative  process  in  a  marked  degree,  destroyinff  the  fetor,  and  favoring 
union  by  the  first  mtention.  It  is  not  suitable  for  inflamed  wounds,  nor 
where  there  is  an  erysipelatous  state  of  the  skin,  nor  for  simple  cutaneous 
wounds,  where  careful  apposition  alone  wQl  suffice  to  procure  immediate 
union. — British  Medical  JournaL 


How  TO  Pbevent  Vomitinq  after  Inhalation  op  Chlorofoem.— 
According  to  Dr.  R.  Fischer,  a  glass  of  wine,  taken  about  thirty  minutes  before 
diloroform,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  In  confirminj^  this  statement,  Dr. 
L.  Elsberg  adds  that  after  the  admmistration  of  the  wme  the  effect  of  the 
aneosthetic  is  piroduced  more  quickly,  and  by  a  smaller  quantity  than  is 
reqoired  without  the  precaution.— ^merioan  Medical  Monmy. 
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TKEkTHEST  OP  Fbaoturbs.— There  is  no  one  thing  probebly  wUch  better 
OBeoiplifies  the  **  progrees  of  sorgery "  than  the  present  nuntgenient  of 
of  frnctoree.  With  what  uncouth  rambenome  machmes  the  nnfoftmnte 
patienta  i»ed  to  be  encased,  and  how  bedridden  they  got,  whereas  now,  tke 
the  dreasing  is  so  light,  strong  and  safe,  that  the  man  with  a  bvokea  kg 
walks  in  the  garden.  Our  New  Yorii  surjjeons,  though,  seem  not  yet  all  to 
appreciate  this  style.  They  revere  antiquities ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  more  of  the  old  clumsy  fWu^ure  apparatus,  now  used  in  the  three 
New  York  Hospitals,  than  in  all  the  sixty-two  13ce  institutions  ef  Paris. 

The  modem  substitutes  for  planks,  &c.,  are  of  course  CunDiar  to  vou. 
Dextrine,  gelatine,  caoutchouc,  plaster  of  Paris,  are  all  in  vogue.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  evidently  the  best,  for  it  has  been  under  trial  since  the  time  of 
the  elder  Larrey,  who,  it  is  said,  first  used  it ;  and  to  this  day  it  stands  the 
most  popular.  The  methods  of  application  have  naturally  chan^  as  expe- 
riences accumulated.  Larrey,  for  instance,  moulded  the  limb  m  it— others 
a^ain  dusted  the  powde^  plaster  over  wet  bandas^es — others  still  applied  it 
with  a  trowel,  as  on  a  wall ;  and  so  on  to  the  end,  or  rather,  until  the  arrirat 
of  Maisonneuve.  The  question  is  now  settled,  and  all  other  modes  are 
obsolete.  M.  Maisonneuve  had  once  the  good  luck  to  receive  a  firactore  of 
the  leg,  and  so  this  method  he  first  planned  on  his  own  person. 

For  example  and  explanation,  let  us  suppose  a  broken  tibia.  He  orders 
four  coarse  cloths,  longer  than  the  leg,  ana  each  so  broad  that  when  folded 
three  or  four  times,  they  will  be  respectively  reduced  to  a  breadth  of  from 
two  to  four  inches — ^the  breadth  of  course  varying  with  the  limb  under  treat- 
ment After  these  cloUis  have  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  fiuid  plasty,  ther 
are  taken  dripping  firom  the  vessel,  and  curectly  applied  along  the  atdn  of 
the  limb.  The  lower  ends  of  three  of  them  embrace  the  foot  and  lap  inti- 
mately on  the  sole.  The  firont  one  passes  on  the  dorsum  to  the  toes.  A 
circular  bandage,  saturated  or  not,  is  then  auickly  rolled  up  to  the  knee  and 
perhaps  down  agaia  to  the  foot  When  tnis  bandage  has  not  been  eoaked 
m  the  plaster,  the  apparatus  is  called  demi^platre.  In  five  minutes  after 
everything  is  soHd.  The  liquid  splints  have  become  firm,  and  every  pobt 
is  supported  with  an  impartiaHty  heretofore  unapproached. 

Unless  when  the  soft  parts  are  greatly  injui^,  M.  Maisonneuvre  often 
^plies  this  apparatus  immediately,  or  may  be  one  day  after  the  accident 
Tnis  seems  unsafe,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  most  diacareditiMe  results. 
However,  if  any  trouble  is  suspected  of  existing,  lliere  is  no  apparatus,  as  a 
permanent  one,  that  can  afford  an  easier  approach  to  the  limb.  And  the 
debarassment  need  only  heparHal;  for,  after  the  removal  of  die  bandage 
one  splint,  two  splints,  or  only  part  of  a  splint,  can  be  readily  taken  ofti  and 
the  remainder  stand  firmly  to  its  duty.  If  the  part  thus  exposed  requires 
washes,  such  can  be  used  with  impunity.  The  splmts  are  not  easily  softened. 
In  like  manner  are  treated  almost  all  fractures — ^femur,  patella,  davade,  &c 

A  great  many  have  failed  to  have  success  with  the  method  of  Maisoo- 
neuvre,  and  it  has  been  often  because  the  cloth  used  was  toofaie.  Some 
coarse  material  is  the  thing,  such  as  old  coarse  hospital  sheeting.  The  solu- 
tion of  plaster  should  be  as  thin  almost  as  mOk. — Paris  Cantspandentt  rf 
the  Amirican  Medical  7S$n€s. 


SUBOBONS  POK  TsKPo&ABT  SERVICE  w  THE  Aebit.— A  Bumber  <tf  laedi- 
cal  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  have  determined  to  offin  their  semes  in  a 
body  to  the  Surgeon-General,  in  case  they  may  be  temporufly  needed  in  an 
emergency. 
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C4UIBB  or  Dbatos  in  England.— To  the  Regutnir-GeDefal'e  report  is 
appeoded,  as  usual,  an  instnictiYe  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Farr,  on  the  causes  of 
death  in  England.  The  year  now  reported  oi^— 1869— is  the  first  in  which 
diphth»ia  has  obtained  a  distinct  fine  in  the  tables ;  it  had  preriously  been 
confounded  with  cynanohe,  and  when  the  two  are  put  together  the  rapid 
progress  of  this  great  epidemic  becomes  evident ;  the  deaths  in  1865  were 
381|  in  1866,  603;  in  1867,  1,688;  in  1868,  6,606;  m  1869,  10484. 
Epidemics  of  diphtheria  are  dearlv  described  in  the  serenteenth  century,  by 
Italian  and  Spanish  writers,  ana  its  fre(iuent  association  with  scarlatina 
justifies  the  imereoce  that  the  diphtberine— its  maienes  inorfri— is  som6 
modification  of  soarlatinine.  Of  the  whole  deaths  of  the  year  one-lbartlv 
were  referred  to  symotic  diseases.  Smdl-pox  destroyed  3,848  persons^ 
chiefly  children  who  had  not  been  Tsocinated;  an  instance,  as  Dr.rarr  re- 
Anaiks,  of  the  rigor  with  which  the  infringement  of  sanitai^  laws  is  Tiated,^ 
for  the  children  perish,  and  the  parents  lose  their  ofiBspring  by  the  neglect  <^ 
aprecaution  of  the  simplest  kmd.  A  fSatal  outbresk  of  erysipelas  at  the 
Winchester  Infirmary  was  traced  to  a  cesspooL  Of  the  parasitic  djaeases^ 
it  is  remarked  that  the  ova  of  worms  must  be  deriyed  generally  from  impure 
rirer  waters,  into  which  the  refuse  of  towns  is  poured.  We  hare  but  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  the  number  of  deaths  firom  excessire  drinking ;  but  846' 
were  directly  ascribed  to  intemperance,  and  H5  to  delirium  tremens— 800  in 
all  firom  the  two  forms  of  alcoholism.  Passing  next  to  constitutional  diseases, 
— another  regiment  of  the  diseases  that  dog  our  steps — ^we  find  gout  described 
as  nearly  stationary ;  it  is  considered  that,  thanks  to  the  more  intelligent 
system  of  dining  wmch  the  wealthier  classes,  wearied  of  this  racking  disease, 
will  probably  introduce,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  gout  rapidly  decline.  The 
deaths  from  tuberculous  disease  have  decreased  since  1863 ;  those  from 
bronchitis  have  increased  very  greatlv  of  late  years.  Amongst  local  diseases 
we  find  afiections  of  the  three  vital  organs — ^the  brain,  the  heart  and  the 
lungs— causing  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  <foaths  of  the  year.  Fright  was  ihe 
cause  of  7  dea^s  (not  all  children),  grief  of  8  (7  women),  rage  of  6  (4  infants), 
anxiety  of  1  (a  man),  mental  sbodL  of  1  (a  woman),  melancholy  of  the  deaths 
of  21  men  and  26  women.  Above  26,000,  chiefly  infimts,  diftd  of  convulsions 
— a  striking  and  distressing  symptom— 4)ut  probably  only  part  of  the  disease, 
friiich  IB  the  result  of  oiganic  lesions  and  lo^al  irritations  that  are  never  Re- 
covered. 27,104  deatlM  are  referred  to  the  decay  of  old  age  without  any 
disease — ^^the  weary  wheel  of  life  at  length  stood  stilL"  14,649  persons 
were  killed — a  sad  confession,  says  Dr.  Farr,  for  a  nation  humane,  civilized, 
and  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  to  have  to  make.  Annually  76  persons  in  100,000 
thus  die  a  violent  death.  13,066  of  these  deaths,  in  1869,  are  ascribed  to 
aoddent  or  negligence ;  amoii^  them  were  279  by  poison.  1248  deaths 
were  declared  by  Coroners'  luries  to  be  suicides ;  338  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. 18  persons  were  killed  by  lightning,  nearly  all  persons  of  ou^ 
door  occupations — the  house  is  safer  than  the  field.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
arrangement  for  paying  Coroners  by  salary  will  brmg  better  information  on 
the  subfect  of  violent  and  sudden  deaths,  and  throw  new  Hght  on  thek 
eanses.— JUsiKea^  <md  Surgical  Reporter, 


Sib  Benjamin  Bbodie. — ^We  learn  that  this  distinguished  ornament  of  our 
urofiMsion,  who  was  unnecessarily  sulgected  last  year  to  the  operation  of 
iridectomy,  and  afterwards  operated  on  for  cataract,  has  quite  recently  been 
agnn  opcnrated  on  for  the  formatbn  of  an  artificial  pupil,  and  we  are  told 
mh  a  Mr  prospect  of  restoration  of  sight.  We  trust  the  venerable  head 
of  the  British  mecUoal  profession  will  not  meet  with  another  disappointment 
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Tranfllations  by  tho  Bditor. 

INSERTION  OF  AN  ABTEFICIAL  CORNEA. 

Ws  copy  tiie  following  case  from  S(kmide$  Jahretberieht,  and  extraordinary 
as  it  may  appear,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  hcU  are  correctly  re 
ported,  hamg  been  published  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  at  the  commemoration  of  the  fifteenth  anuiyersary  of  the  Soci^. 
The  operator  was  Dr.  T.  Heusser,  oi  RichterschweiL— Ed. 

"  A  girl,  aged  19,  had  had  both  corneas  so  comi^etel^  thickeiied  by  an 
attack  of  blennorrhoea  neonatorum  when  an  infont,  that  she  could  merely 
distinguish  between  a  yery  strong  light  and  dadcness.  On  the  left  cornea 
there  was  a  small  spot  which  seemed  rather  less  ihidLened  than  the  sur- 
roundmg  parts,  and  a  fruitless  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  here  an 
artificial  pupil  The  child  had  been  brought  up  in  the  asylum  for  the  bfind 
at  Zurich.  The  globes  were  somewhat  retracted,  and  the  eyelids  sukject  to 
spasmodic  contraction.  On  September  13,  1859,  the  operation  wbs  per- 
formed according  to  the  method  described  by  Nussbaum,*  the  patient  being 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  perpendicular  perforation  in  the 
middle  of  the  cornea  and  its  enlargement  on  drawing  out  the  knife,  did  not 
affnrd  at  first  sufficient  space,  so  that  the  wound  had  subsequently  to  be 
enlarged,  in  order  to  afford  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  crystal  The  sides 
of  the  wound  adapted  themselves  readily  in  the  groove  on  the  edge  of  the 
crystal  After  the  operation,  the  patient  was  kept  in  a  dark  room  and  cold 
compresses  were  applied  to  the  eye.  During  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
pain  and  iiyection  of  the  cornea  slight,  but  on  the  second,  and  again  on  the 
fifth  day,  leeches  had  to  be  used.  After  ten  days,  all  pain  and  inflammation 
had  disappeared,  but  there  was  violent  photophobia  and  great  lachrymation 
on  the  slightest  impression  of  light,  which  increased  during  some  weeks, 
although  the  room  was  kept  dark.  General  health  good.  To  relieve  the 
photopholnca  a  collyrium  c^  acetate  of  lead  (  }  gr.  to  1}  to  the  oz.)  irith 
laudanum  or  atropine,  was  used.  At  the  beginning  of  1860,  the  patient 
could  support  the  light  of  a  cloudy  day,  without  any  shade  over  the  eye. 
At  the  end  of  March,  the  following  was  her  condition :  The  rock  crystal 
was  evidently  well  borne,  as  it  did  not  execute  any  irritation  either  in  the 
globe  or  on  the  lids.  There  were  still  some  enlarged  vessels  se^  running 
towards  the  wound.  Lachrymation  and  photophoMa  had  so  for  diaappeated 
that  the  lids  were  only  made  to  dose  by  a  sudden  and  HA«1ing  light    Sui^ 

*  We  cannot  at  present  find  a  description  of  this  method,  which  we  believe  bad 
up  to  the  present  time  onljr  been  snocessflillj  practiced  on  rabbits.  It  oonsista  in 
making  a  stnu^ht  incision  in  the  oomea,  and  introducing  a  piece  of  rook  crystal,  the 
snr&ces  of  which  have  been  out  to  the  natural  form  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  e4ge  of 
which  is  a  groove  into  which  the  oomea  is  recdved,  and  by  which  the  cnrstal  is 
retained  hi  situ.  ,  — .  / 
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roanding  dtjeets,  eren  the  figures  on  a  watch,  were  plainlj  perodTed,  hot 
there  was  oonnderable  want  of  control  OTer  the  moremenu  of  the  eje." 

This,  sofiur  as  we  know,  is  the  only  instance  in  whidi  the  operation  has 
been  snooessftiUy  performed  on  man*  It  is,  howerer,  of  considerable  interest 
as  proYing  the  possibility  of  the  insertion,  and  healmg,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  piece  of  a  rock  crystal  in  the  cornea.  The  results,  as  regards  the  power  of 
Tisum  were  quite  satisfStiotory,  considering  that  the  patient  was  sidgect  to 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  fids. 

CUKE  OF  CATARACT  BY  THE  SIMPLE  EVACUATION  OF  THE 
AQUEOUS  HUMOR. 


The  following  interesting  observations  we  translate  from  the  (kaetta  DegH 
Otpedali  of  Genoa.  It  affords  another  striking  example  of  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  ophthahnic  surgery.  The  author.  Dr.  Sperino,  is  a 
surgeon  who  enjoys  an  European  reputation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  promised  communication  of  the  details  of  the  oases  will  shortly  appear. 
The  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  is  a  sunple  operation,  and  in  the  form 
of  cataract  in  which  it  is  successfol,  will  have  the  immoise  advantage  of 
leaving  the  patient  with  a  perfect  eye,  instead  of  one  in  which  the  absence  of 
the  lens  has  to  be  supplied  by  glasses.— Ed. 

**  A  clinical  study  during  some  years  of  the  new  methods  of  treating  dis- 
eases of  the  eyeball,  (drawing  off  the  aqueous  humor)  gradually  led  me  to  have 
recourse  to  it  in  cases  of  cataract ;  and  foots  that  have  been  observed  in 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  in  the  Infirmary,  and  in  private  practice,  have 
proved  that  by  evacuating  the  aqueous  humor  daily,  or  every  second  or  third 
day,  the  opaque  lens  gradually  regains  its  transparency,  the  sight  being  at 
the  same  time  restored.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  opaque  material 
of  the  lens  gradually  becoming  more  transparent,  and  to  hear  the  patients 
expressing  each  day  an  improvement  in  the  power  of  vision.  I  shall  now 
Gmit  myself  to  the  simple  publication  of  this  new  foot  In  a  short  time 
I  will  publish  the  details  of  ihe  cases,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing I  and  I  hope  that  my  observations  will  suffice  to  show,  not  only  the 
method  of  operating,  but  its  influence  on  the  different  varieties  of  cataract, 
and  in  the  different  degress  of  opacity  of  the  lens ;  in  a  word,  all  that 
the  accurate  observation  of  foots  is  daily  showing  me.  I  will  merely  observe^ 
that  when  in  any  case  complete  success  has  not  been  obtamed  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor,  the  eye  is  left  in  a  better  state  for  the 
ordinary  operation  for  cataract" 


If  there  are  quacks  who  seem  to  stand  up  hu^h,  it  is  simply  on  account 
€i  the  numerous  flats  that  surround  them. — Punch, 
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Om  ttaio  PatlMlogj  and  Tr^fttment  of  Gh>HorrhOM. 

BT  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.D. 

In  the  Deetmber  nomber  of  die  JoobxaIa,  whilst  renewing  ProlBMor 
Bompitetd'i  W<nk  on  Venereal  Diieaeei,  I  had  oocaaon  to  point  out  what  I 
beliere  to  be  the  miitaken  Tiews  he  entertains  on  the  pathology  of  Goooi- 
ihflBt*  and  to  expose  the  iijurious  treatment  which  these  Txews  natural^ 
lead  him  to  advocate.  I  now  propose  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  this  disease,  oonstitnting,  as  it  often  does,  one  of 
the  most  annoying  that  we  are  oalled  upon  to  treat,  and  one  whidi  the  nis- 
taken^views  of  the  profession,  as  to  its  pathology  and  treatment,  hare  mads 
a  most  fertile  field  for  quackery. 

It  is  now  feur  years  since  I  first  published  my  views  on  this  subject,  ree- 
flmTpanriing  the  loosl  treatment  of  this  disease.  (See  PAcmc  Medical  akd 
SUBOIQAL  JoUBNAL,  June  1858.)  As  a  contim^  experience  has  tended 
still  fbrther  to  confirm  these  views,  and  as  stomachs  still  continue  to  be 
iiyured  by  the  use  of  cubebs  and  copaiva,  I  shall  follow  the  motto  of  our 
loUBNAL,  **lUrum,  Berum,  and  even  Berumque,"  if  necessary,  by  again 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

The  amount  of  evil  that  results  teom  our  wrong  notions  on  Uie  pathdogy 
and  treatment  of  the  disease,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mental  anxiety 
and  local  mischief  which  it  causes.  The  principal  mischief  done  by  an 
ipfl>mmiiiann  d  the  Urethra,  is  %mdoubtedly  to  the  stomach,  not  owing 
to  any  metastasis  of  inflammatory  action,  or  to  any  very  intimate  sym- 
pathy between  the  urinary  and  gastric  mucous  membranes,  but  on  account 
of  the  treatment  to  which  patients  with  gonorrhoea  are  generally  sub- 
mitted. More  particuhurly  is  this  the  case  with  scrofulous  .^ubjeets,  as 
wiUi  them,  the  disease,  when  mistreated,  is  much  more  obstinate.  I%ave 
met  with  more  than  one  instance,  in  which  I  could  trace  the  first  step  in 
the  development  of  phthisis,  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
brought  about  by  the  treatment  of  a  gonorrhoea.  If,  therefbre,  a  method 
<^  be  found  for  curing  the  disease,  so  as  materially  to  shorten  the  treat 
ment,  to  preserve  the  mucous  membrane  of  tiie  sUmiach,  and  one  tiiat 
at  the  same  time  is  for  less  painful  and  annoying,  I  trust  that  it  will  meet 
with  the  attention  of  the  profession,  although  it  should  originate  in  Oafiforaia. 
The  time  I  betieve  has  arrived  for  as  great  a  change  in'  our  ideas  of  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  gonorriuea  as  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
labors  of  Harriscm,  Diday,  Bassereau,  Sigmund  and  others,  In  our  viewi  oo 
the  pathok)gy  and  treatment  of  syphilis. 
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It  it  now  mnrenally  admitted  that  gonorrhoea  is  nothing  but  a  local 
£sea8e,  an  inflammation  of  the  mnooai  membrane  of  the  urethra,  not  cGa- 
tingnidied  from  inflammations  of  other  mucous  membranes  by  neoessarflj 
Imring  its  origin  in  contagion.  When  reviewing  Professor  Bumpstead^ 
wosk,  lobserred : 

^  Puttfaig  aU  preconceiTed  notions  out  of  the  question,  what  hate  we  got  to 
treat  f  W%,  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  an  inflammation  of  a  small 
portion  of  a  mueous  membrane,  maniftsting  itself  with  different  d^^rees  of 
mtensity,  but  generally  at  first  confined  to  a  small  surface.  What  is  there, 
then,  in  the  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  or  nhynological  functions  of 
the  part,  which  would  tend  to  introduce  any  modification  in  the  morbid  pro- 
cess going  on  in  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  require  a  difierent 
treatment  from  that  of  the  same  process  taking  place  in  other  mucous  mem- 
branes P  In  r^^ard  to  the  anatomical  structure,  we  have  instead  of  an  open 
aarfiice,  such  as  we  hate  in  the  eye,  or  a  large  canal  as  in  the  wina,  a  small 
tobe,  the  surfsoe  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see,  and  the  pathofogical  condi- 
tion of  which  may  to  some  extent  be  modified,  by  the  contact  or  eren  pres- 
aure  of  its  opposed  surfictoes,  when  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  although  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  takes  place  in  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  oinilar  and 
palpebral  coqjunctiTa,  particularly  when  inflamed.  Another  condition  in  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is,  that  it  is 
situated  on  a  base  admitting  of  considerable  expanidon  and  contraction,  and 
tids  not  at  all  under  the  mfluence  of  the  wilL  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  d^^eative  mMratus,  howerer,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  it  in  tfak  respect, 
particularly  in  the  pharynx  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum ;  in  fu^  in 
each  of  these  places,  the  membrane  is  subject  to  much  greater  morementa 
and  stretching  than  in  the  urethra.  There  is  nothing,  therefbre,  in  the  ana- 
tomieal  arrangement  of  the  urethra  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  should  im- 
press any  peculiar  character  on  the  morbid  processes  it  is  subject  to  in  com- 
mon with  other  mucous  membranes. 

**  When  we  come,  howerer,  to  consider  the  physiological  functions  of  the 
oanal,  we  at  once  meet  with  an  element  which  is  likely  to  impart  a  distino- 
the  diameter  to  the  morbid  processes  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  which  may 
require  some  modiflcation  of  treatment  The  passage  of  so  irritatins;  a  fluid 
as  the  uiine  orer  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  already  deprirea  of  the 
protecting  layer  of  epithelium,  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  amount  of  irritation 
which  must  tend  to  keep  up  any  inflammatory  process  that  has  bem  once 
started.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  respect  alone,  should  the  inflammation 
<tf  the  urethra  run  a  dififerent  course  and  require  a  different  treatment  from 
that  of  other  inflamed  mucous  membranes ;  and,  surely,  it  does  not  require 
thirty  or  fbrty  pages  of  poly-pharmacy  to  enable  us  to  get  oyer  this  difficulty. 
Such,  at  least,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  an  a  priori  view  of  the  sulgect 
would  lead,  and,  fortunately  for  the  stomachs  of  our  patients,  these  conclu- 
iiona  are  fully  borne  out  by  experience.  Some  years  ago,  when  advocating 
the  simple  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  (see  Pacific  Med.  and  Sue.  Joubnal 
for  1868,)  we  stated*  that  by  the  faithful  use  of  cold  water  injections  after 
urinating,  so  as  to  wash  away  the  urine,  the  disease  could  almost  always  be 
controlled  by  local  means.  By  this  means  we  bring  the  inflamed  mucous 
matace  of  the  urethra  into  much  the  same  condition  as  that  of  other  mucous 
membranes,  and  as  might  be  anticipated,  it  then  yields  to  much  the  same 
treatment. 

Burckhardt,  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  1859,  when  treating  of  the  microsoopic 
and  pathologioal  anatomy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs, 
obaervea,  that  the  obstacle  to  its  healing  when  inflamed,  is  the  constant  con- 
tact of  the  urine.    In  the  normal  state,  the  surface  of  the  urethra  is  well 
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ooTored  by  a  layer  of  epitheliom,  wfaich  prevents  all  contact  of  die  nrine  with 
the  basement  membrane,  but  when  inflamed,  the  membrane  no  longer  secretes 
a  proteotiTe  epttheUuniy  but  gives  rise  to  an  altered  secretion,  which,  not  pos- 
sessing the  tenacity  of  the  natural  epithelium,  is  readily  washed  away,  m  liiat 
a  simple  abrasion  of  the  skin  constantly  moistened  wiUi  mine,  there  ia  dsnfct 
the  urine  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  basement  membrane.  Under 
/these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  inflammation  once  started  in 
the  urethra  should  have  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  itsell  Were  we  to  keep 
that  a  sore  might  be  kept  up  long  enough  for  the  patient  to  swallow  many 
boxes  of  d^Mules,  and  some  few  ounces  of  cubebs. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  disease  by  contagion  impressing  any  specific 
character  on  it  that  caUs  for  an  exceptional  treatment  from  that  of  odier 
inflammations,  it  has  been  shown,  even  by  the  advocates  for  the  specific  nature 
of  the  disease,  that  it  does  not  necessarily  result  from  contagion,  but  that  it 
may  arise  from  any  of  the  various  causes  which,  in  other  parts,  are  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  inflammation. 

In  our  review  of  Dr.  Bumpstead's  work,  we  copied  from  H.  flSmonV 
remarks  on  inflammation,  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Waiving  for  a  moment  any  discussion  of  what  constitutes  the  undoubted 
<  specificity'  of  the  first-named  two  inflammations  (chancre  and  oowpox),  H  nay 
on  good  grounds  be  asked  with  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  whether  it  be  anythiog 
more  than  a  common  inflammation  of  an  affiocted  membrane— an  inflamma- 
tion  which  perhaps  first  oriffinated,  and  may  with  infinite  frequency  re  origi- 
nate from  local  accidents  of  dirt  and  lust ;  and  which,  having  thus  orisinatM, 
shows  a  more  communicable  character  than  some  other  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tions—than common  cold  in  the  head,  for  instance,  only  because  genitals 
come  into  inoculate  contact  more  frequently  than  the  eyes  and  nose.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  there  is  ample  reason  to  question  the  popular  impression, 
that  only  *  specific '  mflammations  are  communicable ;  muon  reason  for  sus- 
pecting It,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  generic  and  essential  property  of  inflam- 
mation, that  its  actions  (or  some  of  them)  are  always  in  theur  land  to  some 
extent  contagious." 

M.  Simon  goes  on  to  show  that  experiments  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Dr.  Piringer,  in  (Germany,  in  which  eyes  were  inoculated  with  matter  taken 
from  different  diseased  sources,  but  in  all  of  which  inflammation  was  produced, 
afibrd  convincing  proofs  that  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  its  being  specific.    He  observes : 

"Among  ophthalmic  surgeons,  especially  in  Germany,  there  has  been  a 
practice  of  treating  the  vasculo-nebulous  condition  of  the  cornea,  which  is 
called  pannus,  by  artificially  superinducing  an  attack  of  acute  ophthalmia; 
and  the  agency  which  has  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  has  been  the  in- 
sertion of  some  contagious  secretion,  it  is  obvious  toat  this  method  of  treat- 
ment gives  extensive  opportunities  for  testing  the  communicability  of  varioos 
inflammations;  and  mimy  such  experiments  are  referred  to  in  Dr.  Pirmger^ 
work  on  ophthahnia.  This  author  states  that  in  his  own  experience,  indnd- 
ing  a  few  cases  in  which  his  assistants  had  acted  for  him,  he  had  87  timea 
({.  e.  operating  on  87  eyes  of  52  different  patients)  succeeded  in  exdting 
conjunctival  inflammation  by  the  contact  of  an  inflammatory  product  i  that 
the  material  for  the  operation  was  taken — in  29  cases  bam  eyes  with  infrm- 
tile  ophthalmia,  in  11  cases  from  eyes  with  gonorrhoeal  ophthahnia,  in  S  caaea 
from  the  urethra  of  a  boy  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  m  40  cases  ftam  eyes 
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witk  aoote  dacidodly  non-gonorrfaeal  ophthftlmia,  in  2  cmm  from  the  eyes  of 
a  ehild  with  aouie  palpebral  ophthalmia,  in  3  cases  from  eyes  wiUi  old-stand- 
ing chnmio  ophthalmia.  The  eridenoe  of  soch  experiments  becomes  (as  Dr. 
Pfringcr  obsmes)  oTerwhelming,  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  peinnrming 
tlMtti  tha  secretion  was  often  curied,  as  we  carry  vaccine  lymj^  orer  a  con- 
aidenbie  distance  from  case  to  case ;  and  that  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  not 
only  always  began  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  but  oegan  only  in 
that  eye  which  had  received  the  morlnd  materiaL  And  now,  it  may  be  asked 
in  what  sense,  not  inTolvm^  a  petiHo  prinapH,  can  the  wwd '  spedfic '  be 
applied  to  those  various  conjunctival  inflammations  which  showed  wemselves 
oommimicable  P  and  if  they  were  not  *  specific '  but  common  mflammations, 
where  is  the  reason  for  beheving  that  the  communicabifity  of  gonorrhoea  con- 
stitutes it  a  *  specific*  disease." 

I  know  not  how  better  to  illustrate  my  views  on  the  pathology  of  gon- 
oxrhflea,  than  by  comparing  the  inflammations  that  affiwt  the  mucous  mem- 
branes <^  the  urethra,  with  those  that  we  meet  with  in  the  conjunctiva  or  the 
oi^thalmiA.  I  say  inflammations  designedly,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  known  as  gonorrhoea,  presents  as  many  and  as  marked  varieties, 
as  do  the  different  forms  of  ophthalmia,  and  although,  as  in  inflammations  of 
^  oonjuotiva,  no  well  maiked  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between 
the  different  forms,  yet  it  will  be  admable,  in  our  treatment  of  the  disease, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  inflammation  in  the  urethra  may  put  on  forms 
ahnoat  aa  difierent  as  we  see  it  assume  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye, 
and  that  we  can  have  a  catarrhal,  a  purulent  and  a  gononhoeal  gonorrhoea,  the 
same  as  we  have  a  catarrhal,  a  purulent  and  gonoirhoeal  ophthalmia.  As 
has  already  been  observed,  the  contact  of  the  urine  with  the  membrane  of 
the  methra  presents  a  condition  which  is  not  met  with  in  the  eye,  and  one 
wfaieh  has  the  effect  of  favoring  the  advance  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Many  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  however,  are  met  with  which,  if  left  to  them- 
aehes,  do  not  present,  during  the  whole  of  their  course,  more  acute  signs 
of  inflammation  than  are  seen  in  the  mildest  form  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia. 

We  are  unable,  in  practice,  to  draw  any  definite  line  of  division  between 
these  different  forms  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  different 
forms  of  ophthalmia,  but  if  we  once  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  belief  in  the 
^edfic  nature  of  the  disease,  we  shall  not  fidl  to  recognize  cases  which  readily 
arrange  themselves  under  these  different  types.  For  instance,  most  of  the 
eases  of  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease,  will  be  found  presenting  analogies 
with  catarrhal  inflammation  at  the  conjunctiva.  The  character  of  the  secre- 
tion is  much  the  same,  and  the  reme^es  it  yields  to,  are  somewhat  analogous. 
The  purulent  form  of  the  disease  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  local  applica- 
tiona  made  to  the  urethra,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  infection  from  women 
suffering  from  leucorrhoea,  or  whikt  menstruating ;  and  the  acute  real  gonor> 
rhoea  is,  I  believe,  almost  always  the  result  of  infection,  from  those  already 
sofleiiog  from  the  same  form  of  the  disease. 

Sodi,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  etiology  of  these  different  forms ;  but,  in 
practioe,  we  shall  be  constantly  meeting  with  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  so 
nnch  modifled  by  constitution,  by  previous  treatment,  and  by  different  hy- 
ipenio  conditions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  infer  from  what  source  they 
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had  their  origm.  Of  all  the  modifying  caives  which  exert  m  inflimnoe  on 
the  ooune  of  theee  inflammationi  of  the  urethra,  there  ia  none  which  ia  moEe 
marked  in  ita  actioo  than  the  acrofuloua  diatheaia.  The  aame  ia  the  eaat 
alaoy  ia  inflammaHonn  of  the  eonjunctiTa,  and  probably  with  inflammariopa  of 
all  the  mnoona  membranea. 

Aa  regarda  the  treatment  of  the  diaeaae,  it  ia  evident  that  thia  mnat  lasy 
aoooarding  to  ita  character.  In  the  more  aimple  caaea,  all  that  ia  required  ia, 
after  urinating,  to  waah  out  the  urethra  with  oold  water,  and  they  will 
generally  get  well  in  three  or  four  days.  Ai  they  often,  however,  occur  in 
enfeebled  atatea  of  the  system,  a  little  tincture  of  iron  and  quinine  will  be 
found  to  be  uaeful  in  the  greater  number  of  them. 

Br.  Chambers,  in  a  clinical  lecture  on  gonorrhoea,  lately  delivered  at  the 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  observes : 

''It  is  only  by  the  acddent  of  their  having  other  complaints  that  anoh 
patients  are  admitted  into  the  wards,  being  usually  treated  as  outpatients; 
and  I  am  always  s^lad  to  have  them,  in  order  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
teaching  you  a  few  unportant  facts  connected  with  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  poison  of  gonorrhoea,  as  a  rule,  attaches  itself  to  the  tovthra 
(?  £d.]  alone  i  and  (like  all  animal  poisons  on  mucous  membranea)  has  a 
tendency  to  run  a  definite  course,  to  exhaust  its  virulence  by  the  fbormation 
of  pus,  and  so  to  cure  itself!  I  always,  therefore,  leave  these  cases  for  your 
instruction ;  and,  if  they  are  recent,  vou  see  them  get  quite  well  of  thdr  own 
accord ;  sometimes  in  fbur  or  five  oays,  as  happened  m  the  caae  hekat  us ; 
sometimes  aft«r  a  longer  period ;  but  always  witnout  any  unfevorable  qrm^ 
toms.  The  hd  is  that  gonoirhoea  is  naturally,  in  both  male  and  female,  a 
most  mild  disease,  with  power  to  get  well  in  about  a  fortnight  by  the  simplest 
treatment,  if  only  it  is  not  made  severe  by  the  folly  of  the  patient  or  his 
medical  attendant  I  consider  all  primary  heroic  treatment  of  urethral  dia- 
chaigee  a  most  ui^ustifiable  interference  with  nature. 

*<  Doubtless  a  good  manj  patients  are  tough  enough  to  bear  without  ill 
consequences  local  tampermg  vdth  urethra ;  but  very  frequently  yon  will 
have  stricture  and  swelled  testicle  follow,  and  every  now  and  then  you  wiQ 
have  a  result  which  will  weigh  on  your  consoienoe  for  the  rest  of  your  lives. 
You  may  have  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  on  your  head.**— Limcel»  Jme 
15**,  1861." 

We  certainly  cannot  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Chambera  as  to  the  aelf-fimiting 
nature  of  all  the  forms  of  the  disease,  at  least  without  mischief;  but  hia  re* 
marks  are  undoubtedly  true  of  a  certain  proportion  oi  cases.  The  fhct  that 
the  cases  brought  under  his  notice,  all  occurred  in  patients  who  entoed  his 
wards  for  other  and  more  serious  diseases,  and  who  were,  theceibn,  aobnuttad 
torest  and  a  careful  diet,  will  account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  his  views  aa  tothe 
self-Hmiting  nature  of  the  disease.  Had  he  taken  his  caaea  tram  among  in* 
dividuals  in  active  life,  I  am  afraid  the  statistica  of  his  purafy  expactant 
method  would  not  have  been  so  £Bivorable. 

In  the  more  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease,  when  Uie  aeeretiflQ 
is  more  abundant  and  the  ardor  urin»  well  marked,  all  the  treatment  re* 
quired  will  be  an  iijection  of  a  slightly  astringent  aolntion  every  mx. 
houra,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  urethra  washed  out  afler  nrinatiBg 
either  with  the  iiyection,  should  it  be  the  time  for  using  it|  or  with 
cold  water,    I  generally  use  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  boo,  two  or 
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thnegnoM  to  tkeomwe  of  wattr.  Shodd  hghre  rite  tomndi  pMsaad 
initatioiiy  wbioh  it  tometimet  wiU,  as  there  b  a  gi««^ 
tibifiiy  of  the  urethra  in  diffinneiit  sabjeotay  it  should  at  onoe  be  weakeDed. 
As  a  feucral  role,  after  the  use  of  the  iijeotioii  fat  twelve  or  tweiily*foar 
hooia,  the  ardor  oriniB  will  be  diminiahed,  or  will  be  rej^aoed  by  a  ahaiper» 
oattinf  paiiL  The  injeedon  should  now  be  wedtened  by  the  addition  of  one* 
third  water,  and  as  the  discharge  diminishes  more  water  should  be  added, 
until  probably,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  disdiarge  will  almost  hafe 
luw  disapprared,  and  will  have  become  translooent,  the  iijection  hating 
bssQ  reduced  to  one  fourth  its  original  strength.  I  generally  advise  the 
ooDtinued  use  of  the  injeetion  for  two  or  three  days  after  all  discharge  has 
^iMppeared,  gradually  addmg  more  water,  for  it  must  not  be  focgotten  that 
m  a  healthy  urethra,  an  Ejection  containing  two  grains  of  chloride  of  ifaic  to 
the  ounce,  will  suffice  to  bring  on  a  gononrhoea,  hence  the  necessity  for  weak- 
enmg  it  as  the  urethra  assumes  its  normal  condition.  When  practicable,  cold 
water  should  be  used  after  urinating,  some  two  or  three  days  after  all  trace 
of  the  disease  has  gone.  As  for  the  internal  treatment,  it  must  depend  on 
gmeral  principles.  If  the  patient  is  seen  early,  no  medicine  may  be  requbed* 
but  if  the  case  comes  after  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic  starring  treatment  has 
been  pursued,  tonics  will  always  be  usefol,  and  a  generous  diet,  avoiding, 
however,  coffee  and  fermented  liquors,  except  in  small  quantities.  I  generally 
prescribe  the  tincture  of  iron. 

hi  the  more  virulent  form  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  and  the  pain  m  urmating  is  very  great,  the  same  local  treatment 
muit  be  had  recourse  to,  using,  however,  warm  water  for  washing  out  the 
Qiethra.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  for  the  system  to  be  affected  by 
the  local  complaint  If  there  is  feverishness,  a  purge  of  some  neutral 
salt  should  be  prescribed,  to  be  followed  by  a  mixture  containing  Spirit  min- 
dereri  and  Vin  colohid,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  until  the  more  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished 
I  prescribe  the  tincture  of  iron,  and  sometimes  quinine.  Without  the  admin- 
utiation  of  tonics,  a  gleet  is  very  apt  to  be  left  after  the  acute  type  has  sub- 
■ded.  As  for  the  advantage  of  copaiva  and  cubebs,  it  is  only  in  this  form  of 
the  disease  that  they  can  be  of  any  service,  and  then  only  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  there  is  considerable 
tenesmus.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  drugs  produce  any  good 
eftet  that  may  result  from  thdr  use  in  gonorrhoea,  by  dianging  the  charac- 
ter of  the  urine,  so  that  it  no  longer  proves  an  irritant  when  in  contact  with 
the  inflamed  surfoce  of  the  urethra.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined  to 
the  passage,  and  it  is  well  washed  out  after  urinating,  the  urine  is  not  in  con- 
taet  with  it  sufficiently  long  to  do  any  harm,  but  when  the  inflammation  has 
extended  to  the  ne6k.  of  the  bladder,  and  there  is  constant  tenesmus  and 
ptaiag  of  urine,  it  is  then  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  urine  as  little  irri- 
Uting  u  poss3)le.  This  result,  however,  can  be  attained  as  well,  and  much 
nove  agreeably,  by  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  as  by  copaiva  and  cubebs. 
Nethmg  can  be  more  irrational  than  the  administration  of  these  drugs  in  all 
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ibnilt  of  this  duetae.  Theolgectto  bejltained  ii  to  pitifait  tiMnaooM 
membrane  of  Uieorethn  being  irritated  by  the  un^  ThiicenbenccnayBeihjBd 
in  two  ways.  In  one  way,  certainly  and  readily,  by  wadiing  out  tbo  nzeltm 
immediately  after  urinating,  and  to  prerenting  the  contact  of  tho  floid  with 
the  inflamed  torfiwe  long  enough  to  be  produetiTe  of  iijury.  thua  inune^ 
diately  and  unerringly  attaining  the  object  in  view ;  by  the  other  method  via 
endcATor  to  arrite  at  the  same  end  by  adminiatering  large  doaoa  of  nnn- 
aeating  and  atomadi-deatioying  compounds;  and,  after  all»  with  no  oertaintj 
of  attaining  our  object,  aa  Bumpstead  complacently  tells  na  that  ^'aa 
a  general  rule,  if  they  (oopaiTa  and  cubebs)  are  likdy  to  proTe  aooceaa* 
ftd,  thebr  good  effiscts  will  be  apparent  in  a  fnimghi  or  three  taseftt  from 
their  commencement,  and  if  by  this  time  the  diMase  continues  unabated,  they 
should  be  omftted,  and  other  means  employed  to  effect  a  cure." 

The  following  case  of  the  more  severe  or  real  gonorriuMl  form  of  the 
disease  will  senre  to  illustrate  the  treatment  I  usually  adopt : 

August  8th,  1860.    Mr.  J ,  mU  32.    Strong  and  hearty,  but  has 

lately  been  living  rather  fast  Applied  to  me  cm  account  of  «  diaduoge 
whidi  he  had  noticed  about  forty-^^t  hours  before,  and  which  he  oooauieted 
he  had  contracted  about  a  week  since.  The  discharge  was  oopiooa,  ^mjUtt 
yellow,  and  not  very  thidu  There  was  considerable  ardor  urinse.  The 
meatus  was  red,  and  edges  swollen.  Pulse  somewhat  excited,  and  said  he 
felt  badly  all  over,  although  this  might  have  been  owing  to  mmital  causes, 
as  he  was  a  married  man.  Being  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  in 
florid  health,  and  as  he  could  not  relinquish  his  daily  occupation,  I  ordered 
him  a  mixture,  with  Spirit  Mindereri  dr.  ii,  Vin  colohici  mxx,  every  six  hours. 
A  tablespoonfiil  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  move  the  bowels.  Regular  diet, 
but  to  avoid  coffee  and  stimulants.  Arg.  nit  gr.  iy ;  aquae  ojl  vj ;  for  an  in|ec- 
tion,  to  be  used  every  four  hours.  The  urethra  to  be  washed  out  with  two 
or  three  syringes  foil  of  water,  each  time  after  urinating.  After  using  the 
iijection  twice,  in  the  evening,  the  discharge  had  assumed  a  greener  look  and 
was  thicker.  Ardor  urinae  not  so  great  Injection  to  be  used  every  six 
hours,  and  to  be  diluted  before  using  in  the  morning. 

Augusts.  Discharge  very  much  less  and  becoming  clear.  Burning  pain 
on  urinating,  replaced  by  a  sharp  cutting  pain,  not  very  severe.  The  injeo- 
tion'had  been  weakened  in  the  morning,  by  the  addition  of  one-third  water. 
R.  2Snc  sulpL  gr.  vi;  aquie  oz.  ijj.  To  be  used  as  injection  every  six  hours. 
Discontinue  the  mixture.  Tinct  iron,  ten  drops  three  times  a  day.  In  the. 
evening,  the  discharge  very  slight,  ahnost  transparent  Weaken  the  iiyection 
by  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

August  9tL  Discharge  hardly  visible  i  like  white  of  ^gg.  Iqjection  to 
be  used  three  times  a  day,  adding  water  each  time. 

August  10.  No  discharge  visible;  discontinue  the  injection,  but  waah 
out  the  urethra  with  water,  after  urinating,  for  the  next  three  days.  Use 
local  cold  baths  three  times  a  day.    Cured. 

August  16th.    Mr.  J.  called  on  me  for  advice  respecting  his  wifo,  who 
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tM  mfaing  from  tht  diMue,  mtercoone  hanng  taken  place  two  daya 
bdbfe  be  consulted  me,  and  before  he  was  aware  that  he  was  diseased. 
As  I  eenldt  not  nnder  the  dieomstances,  advise  the  use  of  the  speculum, 
or  even  the  local  appHoation  of  a  solution  of  caustic,  without  ezdtfaig  sua- 
pidon,  ^  case  was  treated  bj  nmple  astringent  injections.  These,  hoir* 
emr,  were  not  employed  fiuthfblly,  untQ  the  inflammation  had  attadied  the 
deeper  parts  of  Uie  Tagma,  whence  it  subsequently  extended  to  the  utexus, 
«nd  the  patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  bome  days. 

In  using  injections  for  the  urethra,  as  well  as  in  using  ooUyria  for  the  eye, 
It  u  desirable  sometimes  to  vary  them,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  general  rule, 
the  mote  severe  the  form  of  the  disease,  the  more  caustic  should  be  the  in- 
jection employed.  I  am  in  the  halnt,  in  the  milder  forms  of  gonorrhosa,  of 
haling  them  made  with  sulphate  of  sine,  in  the  purulent  form  with  chloride 
of  sne,  and  in  the  more  virulent  cases,  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  never,  however, 
osmg  more  than  two  grains  of  the  latter  salt  to  the  os.  of  water.  In  the 
wndent  form  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female,  I  generally  apply  with  a  Hnt  mop 
or  sponge  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  nlver,  ten  grains  to  the  oi.,  over  the  die- 
eised  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  repeating  it  again  in  twenty.four 
hoois,  if  necessary.    In  the  vagina,  this  must  be  applied  with  the  speculum. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  form  oi  gonorrhoea  which  is 
deserring  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received,  as  although  neither  con- 
tagions nor  productive  of  much  pain,  it  is  very  obstinate,  often  resisting 
trestment  for  mcmths.  It  consists  of  inflammation,  and  the  formation 
of  abscess  in  some  of  the  mucous  crypts  that  open  into  the  urethra. 
Thej  become  inflamed,  suppurate,  and  discharge  their  contents,  generally 
into  the  urethra,  although  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  form  an  abscess 
whidi  had  to  be  opened  from  the  surfoce  of  the  penis.  Having  broken, 
the  urine  finds  its  way  into  them,  and  thus  prevents  their  healing;  or, 
if  they  heal  up  for  a  short  time  under  the  use  of  injections,  they  are 
cotain  to  open  again,  and  this  process  may  continue  for  months.  The 
disease  should  not,  except  in  the  loosest  sort  of  a  nosological  arrange- 
ment be  styled  a  gonorrhoea  at  alL  In  the  analogy  drawn  between  gonor- 
rhoea, and  Ae  different  forms  of  ophthalmia,  it  finds  its  analogy  in  ophthalmia 
taraL  It  can  always  be  recognised  by  feeling  the  outside  of  the  urethra, 
when  we  discover  one  or  two  small  hard  tumors  about  the  sise  of  peas.  They 
aie  generally  situated  near  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  are  ex- 
tremely obstinate.  They  can  generally  be  kept  from  suppuration,  either  by 
the  ii^ecting  d  water  after  urinating,  or  of  some  slightly  astringent  injection, 
hot  are  extremely  hard  to  cure.  Want  of  space  prevents  my  going  fttrther 
into  detaQ  at  present  with  this  form  of  the  disease.  I  have  idluded  to  it 
to  eantion  those  who  may  try  the  simple  plan  of  treatment  above  reoom* 
mended,  for  should  they  lumpen  to  meet  with  such  a  case,  they  may  be  b- 
cfined  to  blame  the  treatment  for  their  want  of  success. 

In  submitting  these  views  to  the  profession,  I  am  aware  that  the  purely 
loeal  trsatmeiU  of  the  disease  is  now  advooated  by  many  surgeons,  but  the 
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MMlSnaey  widdi  these  infUonmaticmB  of  the  urethra  ao  frequently  manifest, 
owing  to  the  irritation  prodooed  hj  the  urine  on  the  mflamed  mneoin  mem- 
brane, itffl  ftfroea  many  to  hate  recourse  to  copaira  and  cobebe,  in  order  to 
render  the  nrine  less  acrid,  and  thus  remove  the  source  of  irritation  thst  is 
keeping  op  the  disease.  The  pomt  to  wludi  I  would  more  particulariy 
dfareot  the  attention  is,  as  to  the  possibilRy,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  of 
eisetnally  and  more  quiddy  attaining  the  same  end,  by  more  simple  means, 
and  which  will  not  distress  the  stomachs  of  our  patients.  Should  the  mesns 
appear  too  $mpU  to  be  worthy  a  trial,  ojlj  of  Tinct  Good  Cada,  mixed 
with  a  jHut  of  water  might  be  employed. 

The  pobts  I  have  endeafored  to  establish  in  the  above  remaika  are  that : 

1.  Gonorrhoea  is  a  purely  local  disease  with  nothing  specific  about  it. 
•    2.  That  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  coring  it,  is  the 
contact  of  the  urine  with  the  inflamed  surfroe  of  tiie  urethra. 

8.  That  by  [always  washing  out  the  urethra  after  urinating,  wo  nrnm 
the  cause  that  keeps  up  the  mflammation,  which  then  generally  can  be  sub- 
dued by  purely  local  means,  in  two  or  three  days. 

4.  That  there  are  different  forms  of  gonorrhoea,  as  there  are  of  ophthabua. 


San  Draneiieo,  Feb.  IM,  1862. 


Paralysis  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Bye,  following  a  Wound 
above  the  Orbit, 


BT  DATED  WOO0TEB,  M.  D., 
Burgeon  6th  Bsglment  CsUfrmia  Tohuteers. 

Bdtior  PAomc  AND  Medical  Joxjbnal :— Z>ear  Str>~l  hare  had  a 
rather  interesting  case,  which  I  wish  to  put  on  record  in  the  Paejfie  Medktd 
and  Surgical  JoumaL  Private  Malone  was  admitted  into  Hospital  on  the 
2nd  of  January,  for  a  bayonet  wound.  Upon  examination,  there  was  found 
a  wound  made  with  the  heel  of  a  cutting  edge  of  the  bayonet,  just  above  the 
outer  third  of  the  supra-orbital  arch  of  the  left  eye.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  aspect  of  the  cut ;  no  hemorrhage  of  consequence.  Three 
stitches,  and  cold  wateiKbressing  constituted  the  treatment 

Jan.  8d,  returned  to  quarters. 

Jan.  6th,  presented  himself  on  the  sick  report  with  complete  ptosis  and  in* 
temal  strabismus  of  left  eye.  Wound  had  entirely  healed  by  first  intention. 
No  headache,  no  pain  in  eye  or  orbit ;  pupQ  obeyed  the  light  like  the  other.  On 
a  more  carefol  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  external,  superior,  and  inter> 
nal  recti,  and  both  the  oblique  muscles  were  paralysed.  The  eye  was  drawn 
directly  inwards.    When  he  looked  towards  the  right  veiy  obliquely,  he  saw 
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ol^yectsnigle*  When  I  held  my  hand  diiwtty  btffordiii^ 
diBtiBotlj,  one  in  ito  true  posHioDr  and  the  other  to  the  right  dfthetru^  YHim 
the  light  eye  was  cloied,  he  saw  perfectly  and  at  all  diatanoeB  with  thd  left,  it  ^ 
bemg  underatood  all  the  time  that  his  k^  eyelid  vas  held  up  for  him  hf  an 
anistant.  There  was  some  extravasation  beneath  the  oonjunotrra  of  the 
ptfalysed  eye,  but  it  was  not  inflamed  nor  sore  in  the  least  I  injeoled  two 
drope  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  beneath  the  skin  of  the  upper  ey^d 
without  result  The  next  day,  one^wentieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was 
(tfdered  to  be  placed  on  the  conjunctiva  in  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  This 
was  repeated  from  the  12th  to  Uie  17th  instant  daily,  without  result  At 
tins  time  the  extrayasation  had  disappeared,  the  patient's  healdi  was  excel- 
lent ;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpabroe,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
globe,  but  the  internal  rectus,  was  complete,  as  at  first  He  left  on  the  17th 
for  San  Diego  with  his  company.  The  parent  had  no  black  eye.  He  does 
not  reeoUect  any  blow  on  the  eye.  His  comrades  said  notbii^  of  his  receiving 
any  blow,  except  the  one  that  made  the  cut  Does  not  the  paralysis  result 
from  the  severing  of  some  filaments  from  the  sixth,  fourth  and  third  nerves, 
accompanying  other  filaments  of  the  fifth  ?  The  function  of  any  given  fila- 
ment is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  its  course ;  hence,  if  a  filament  be  divided 
aflar  it  has  si:q>plied  a  muscle,  may  not  the  irritation  run  backwards  to  the 
cerebral  side  of  the  muscle,  and  suspend  the  function  of  the  muscle  it 
supplies? 

Cmnp  Unum  Mtrnd^JM.  lltJh  1862. 
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NOTES^  ON   THE    SUBOEEY   OF    THE    CbIMEAK  WaB,  WITH    EeMAAKS  ON 

THE  Treatment  op  Gknshot  Wocnd&    By  0.  R.  Maoleod,  M.  D., 

&c.  Philadelphia :  liippencott  &  Co. 
For  sale  by  Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
Unfoetunatelt  the  efforts  of  Peace-Societies  and  Quakers  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  abolisbing  war ;  and  we  believe,  should  there  be  any  common 
sense  left  amongst  these  amiable  enthusiasts,  that  the  events  of  the  last 
decennium  wiM  convmce  them  how  useless  are  all  efforts  to  eradicate 
any  one  of  the  natural  impulses  of  mankind.  After  all  the  money  spent 
on.peaceJectures,  on  peace-deputations,  and  peace^oongreases,  we  doubt 
if  at  any  prefious  moment  in  the  history  of  the  workl  has  there  been 
organised  so  large  a  number  of  individuals  whose  object  it  is  to  fight,  to  wound, 
and  to  destroy  each  other.  The  production  of  works  on  military  surgery  is 
the  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  our  art  at  least  is  benefitted  by  tiie  existence  d  a  war,  ndiich  exerts 
ao  pifjudioial  an  iaflaeBce  on  almost  every  other  branch  of  sdenoe. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  treatises  which  htre  been  pnbEsbed  on  mStey 
surgery,  the  work  of  Dr.  Maoleod  ranks  as  high  as  any  that  haTe  yet  appeared. 
1%  is  founded  on  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war,  than  which  there  was  nerer 
probably  presented  a  more  favorable  occasion  for  obsenrations  in  Hifitsry 
Surgery,  both  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  and  also  from  the 
fact,  that  it  afforded  a  field  for  comparing  the  surgical  practice  of  three 
of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  and  of  testing  the  results  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  madem  our  art,  since  the  wars  at  the  b^;inning  of 
the  century.  Unfortunately  the  work  is  possessed  of  a  still  more  direct 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers,  from  this  country  being  at 
present  engaged  in  a  gigantic  struggle,  whioh  cannot  fail  to  sSoid  but  too 
many  opportunities  for  the  application  of  the  experience  gained  by  our 
European  brethren  in  recent  wars.  But,  even  in  times  of  peace,  a  work 
on  gunshot  wounds  in  California  is  not  a  mere  ornament  to  a  surgical 
library.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  been  practidng  for  any 
length  of  time  in  this  country,  who  have  not  met  with  these  accidents,  and 
although  they  are  becoming  rare  as  society  gets  better  organised,  yet 
diey  are  still  far  too  frequent. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Maoleod  is  emmently  practical,  and  contains  the  result 
of  a  large  experience,  digested  by  one  who  evidently  has  been  able  to  take 
every  advantage  of  the  field  thus  opened  to  him.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
attempt  to  write  a  review  of  the  work.  We  shall  merely  notice  one  or  two 
points,  to  which  we  would  more  particularly  divert  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  whether  m  civil  or  military  practice. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  trephine.  Dr.  Madeod  shows  himself  a  strong 
advocate  for  non-interference  in  injuries  of  the  skull,  and  our  experienoe 
has  led  us  fully  to  justify  the  position  he  takes.    He  remarks : 

^  Those  who  have  read  with  attention  the  records  of  campauns  must 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  numerous  instances  whidi  are  Uiere  re> 
.counted  where  men,  with  eunshot  depressed  fractures  of  the  skuU,  have 
irecovered  in  circumstances  which  forbade  any  attention  being  paid  to  them. 
Durinp^  hurried  retreats  and  forced  marches  this  has  often  occurred.  When 
privation  was  added  to  the  absence  of  all  surmcal  interference,  these  happy 
results  were  the  most  marked.  In  Larrey,  Guthrie,  BaUingall,  and  in  the 
Indian  reports,  many  illustrations  of  this  are  found.  Dease,  also,  long  ago, 
recorded  the  observation  that  *  those  patients  who  neglected  all  precepts, 
and  lived  as  thev  pleased,  did  just  as  well  as  those  who  received  the  utmost 
attention ;'  at  which  we  need  not  wonder,  when  we  remember  in  what  <  the 
utmost  attention'  consisted.  Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  severe  fatigue,  ixr^ular 
and  it  might  be  intemperate  diet,  are  less  mjurious  to  men  wmi  fracture  of 
the  ^uU  than  the  probings,  pickings,  and  trephinings  which  form  the  more 
orthodox  and  approved  practice.  Deputy-Inspector  Taylor,  in  his  able 
report  on  the  wounded  of  the  29th,  in  liidia,  after  referring  to  several  won- 
derful recoveries  from  gunshot  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  very  appro- 
Sriately  remarks,  that  he  attributed  the  fortunate  results  in  these  cases  '  to 
le  system  adopted  of  very  cautious  meddling  with  the  wound.'" 

In  the  Medical  Times  and  OaxeUe,  BCr.  Hutchinson  has  lately  bcought 
forward  a  series  of  cases   in  which  recovery  from  fractures   took   place 
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wilboQt  aDv  operatiye  procedure,  although  accompanied   with   great   de- 
preeaion,  and  every  symptom  of  compression  of  the  brain. 

When  treating  of  wounds  in  the  chest,  compEcated  by  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  we  believe  a  too  free  use  of  the  lancet  is  advocated,  not  only 
}ff  Dr.  Macleod,  but  by  the  generality  of  military  surgeons.  In  cases 
we  have  met  with  in  this  country,  in  which  the  patient  was]  suffering 
from  hemorrhage,  we  have  preferred  to  let  him  alone,  trusting  to  nature 
and  medicines  to  produce  syncope  early  enough,  should  that  be  the  only 
means  by  which  the  hemorrhage  could  be  arrested  When  the  blood  escapes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  where  pneumothoraii  is  produced,  either 
by  direct  communication  with  the  air  through  the  wound  in  the  parieties 
of  the  thorax,  or  indirectly  through  the  wound  in  the  lung,  the  most 
effectual  remedy  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  compression  and  collapse  to 
which  the  lung  is  thus  subject,  and  we  certainly  think  it  bad  practice  in 
such  cases  *«  to  open  the  cavity  freely,  by  enlarging  the  wound,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blood  to  escape  freely,  and  thus  favor  the  contraction  of  the 
lung  and  the  closure  of  the  vessel."  The  contraction  of  the  lung  is  cer- 
tainly more  favored  by  keeping  in  the  effusion  and  the  escaped  air, 
as  these  after  a  short  time  exert  an  active  pressure  on  the  lung,  and 
cause  its  more  complete  contraction  than  can  be  produced  by  the  mere 
collapse,  resulting  from  the  free  admission  of  the  external  air.  The  mechanical 
displacement  of  the  mediastunum,  in  cases  of  pneumothrax  and  effusion,  and 
the  forcing  air  into  the  cellular  tissue,  when  emphysema  takes  place  from  a 
wound  in  the  chest,  prove  that  there  is  at  least  some  active  pressure  in  the 
ca;vity,  and  this  must  certainly  be  of  advantage  in  pressing  on  the  surfoce  of 
the  lung,  and  still  more  reducing  its  bulk. 

In  speaking  of  compound  fractures,  Mr.  Macleod  remarks  on  the  much 
greater  severity  of  these  wounds,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  missiles  now 
uaedf  and  when  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  Minie  rifle,  with  its  conical 
ball,  he  observes : 

"  The  greater  precision  of  aim,  the  immensely  increased  range,  the  pecu- 
liar shape,  fipreat  force,  and  unwonted  motion  imparted  by  the  new  rifles  to 
their  oonicaT  balls,  have  introduced  into  the  prognosis  of  gunshot  wounds  an 
element  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
great  destruction  of  the  soft  and  hard  tissues  which  these  balls  occasion 
results  from  their  wedgelike  shape,  immense  force  and  velocity,  or  the 
revolving  motion,  or  from  a  combmation  of  all  these  causes  together ;  but  of 
one  thmfi^  I  am  convinced,  that  their  use  has  changed  the  bearing  of  many 
points  which  fedl  to  be  considered  by  the  surgeon  in  the  field,  llie  severitv 
of  the  primary  action  on  the  part  struck,  and  especially  the  ag^avated  evils 
which  lollow  tneir  wounds,  combined  to  exercise  a  most  prejudicial  influence 
on  Uie  surgery  of  the  war,  to  which  due  weip;ht  has  never  been  given.  Im- 
mense commmution  of  bone  has  been  theur  most  prominent  effect.  The 
amount  of  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  seems  to  depend  on  the  distance  at 
which  the  missile  is  fired. 

*<The  wide-spread  destruction  of  the  bone  often  renders  consolidation 
impossible,  so  Uiat  amputation  has  more  frequentl]^  to  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  the  distance  at  the  trunk  at  which  that  operation  has  to  be  performed 
being  diminished  by  the  same  causes,  the  resultmg  mortality  has  been  greatly 
increased." 
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The  wock  is  one  wfaioh  oontoM  a  ratt  amoimt  of  pnetical  lafonMlioB, 
BOtonlyindifpenMbletotheMiseonoo  the  field*  but  in  Um  h{|^ie8t  degne 
iiMfol  to  aU  who  aie  Kable  to  be  called  upon  to  pnotioe  M^ 
tife  mag&rjf  and  who  In  this  ooontry  is  not  P  J«  B. 


Thb  Patieni's  OpnaoN  op  Doctobs.— *<  We  delight  in  doctors,  who  aie 
the  best  friends  of  frail  hmnanity,  and  the  least  quarrelsome  Mows  tou  csn 
neet  with  anywhere,  ezoept  when  they  wrangle  amoi^  themsehres.  No  other 
dass  of  men  eijoy  lift  witn  so  keen  a  reliA,  or  as  indefatigable  in  their  effnis 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  welftre  oi  mankind.  They  are,  too— we  wf 
it  m  all  seriousness  the  most  dismterested  of  mortals ;  for,  although  the 
disease  is  their  harvest,  we  find  them  idways  true  and  fiuthful  monitors,  warn- 
ing us  agunst  ihe  erfl  habits  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of  healtii ;  and  if 
we  were  wise  enough  to  profit  by  their  maxims,  to  Vne  rationally,  and  to  atoid 
all  manner  of  excess,  few  would  be  the  fees  accruing  to  the  succcasors  of 
Madiaon  and  Podalirius.''-^^e(/tiatiofi«  an  Dyipqma,  in  BUukwood  for 
October. 


The  True  Physician. — To  the  true  Phvsioian  there  is  an  inexpresable 
sanctity  in  the  sick-chamber.  At  its  threshold  the  more  human  passions  quit 
their  hold  on  his  heart  Lore  there  would  be  profiimation.  Even  the  grief 
permitted  to  others  he  must  put  aside.  He  must  enter  that  room — a  cahn 
mtelligence.  He  is  disabled  for  his  mission  if  he  su&r  aught  to  obecure  the 
keen,  quiet,  fflance  of  his  science.  Age  or  youth,  beauty  or  deformity,  inno- 
cence or  gniU,  merge  their  distinctions  in  one  conunon  attribute— human  suf- 
fering appealing  to  human  skill.  Woe  to  the  housdiold  in  which  the  trusted 
healer  reels  not  on  his  conscience  the  solemn  obligations  of  his  ^orioos  art — 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  ""A  Strangt  Story." 


Stbnet  Smith  on  Fashionable  Phtsicuns.— <<There  is  always  some  man 
of  whom  the  hmnan  viscera  stands  in  greater  dread  than  of  any  other  peraon. 


who  is  supposed,  for  the  time  b^g,  to  be  the  only  person  lidio  can  ( 
pill  into  their  inmost  recesses ;  and  bind  them,  in  Medical  recogmxance,  to 
assimilate  and  digest.  In  the  Trojsn  War,  Polidarius  and  Madiaon  were 
what  Dr.  Baillie  and  Sir  Henry  Ualford  now  (1818)  are,— they  had  the 
foshionable  practice  in  the  Qre^  camp;  and,  m  all  probability,  xeoeiTed 
many  a  guinea  from  Agamemnon  dear  to  Jove,  and  Nestor,  the  tamer  of 
horses.'' 


The  manuscripts  of  both  the  long  exj)ected  volumes,  the  revised  Unded 
StaUs  PharmacopfBia  and  the  new  British  PharmaeoptBia,  are  reported  as 
approaching  completion.  The  labor  on  each  is  immense,  not  amy  in  com- 
phnff,  but  m  reconciling  varying  opmions.  The  latter  worii  will  probably  be 
issued  about  the  end  of  this  year ;  the  former  certainly  not  befbxe  the  early 
part  of  the  next 
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EDITOR'S    TABLE. 
Small-Pox  and  Vaooixiation. 


Tbe  fittt  thtt  small-pox  has  appeared  to  tome  slight  extent  in  the  city, 
altliough  not  at  all  calculated  to  excite  alarm,  should,  hoiferer^  lead  our 
readers  to  take  the  cmly  rational  precaution  that  is  necessary  against  the 
diaeaae,  by  advising  the  families  they  are  attending  to  be  generally  re-Tao- 
onated.  The  necessity  for  a  repetition  of  this  simple  operation,  in  those 
who  haTe  ahready  been  vaccinated,  and  who  even  have  good  marks  to  show 
lor  i^  is  rendered  obvious,  not  only  from  our  own  experience,  but  from  some 
intereetiiig  statistics  lately  published  by  the  Prussian  Government,  in  rektion 
to  re-vaodnation  in  the  I^ussian  army. 

**  During  the  year  1860,  68,096  individuals  were  either  vaccinated  or 
re-vaodnated.  Of  this  number  57,525  exhibited  distinct  cicatricee  from 
former  vaccinations,  and  7,420  indistinct  dcatrioes,  while  4,151  showed  no 
marks  at  alL  The  vaccination  went  through  its  regular  course  in  44,198, 
was  irregular  in  8,256,  and  was  without  result  in  16,647.  These  last, 
vaoonated  agam,  gave  5,577  examples  of  success  and  11,650  failures. 
During  the  ]rear  there  occurred  among  the  above  soldiers  who  were  success- 
fhlly  re-vaocmated,  and  others  ^o  had  been  so  in  former  years,  six  cases  of 
vanceUa  and  one  of  varioloid,  but  no  case  of  varioU  was  met  vrith*  Thus, 
during  the  year  1860,  of  69,096  re-vaccinations,  49,770  proved  successful, 
i  e.,  72  per  cent.  In  the  entire  army  there  occurred  44  cases  of  podi  during 
I860— VIZ.,  varicella,  23  varioloid,  and  4  variola.  Of  these,  3  of  the  cases  of 
varicella,  14  of  varioloid,  and  3  of  variola  occurred  in  persons  who  had  not 
been  re>vaocinated ;  8  of  varicella,  8  of  varioloid,  and  1  of  variola  occurred  in 
thoee  who  had  been  re-vacdnated  without  effect ;  an^  the  remaining  7,  as 
stated  above,  occurred  in  those  who  had  been  re-vacdnated  with  success. 
Three  of  the  cases  of  variola  died."*— JMecficoZ  Tunes  and  Gazette,  from 
Preutt.  Med.  Zeihmg. 

The  number  of  successful  re-vacdnations,  viz.,  seventy-two  per  cent 
afibrds  a  strong  evidence  of  the  necesdty  for  advising  it,  as  probably  the 
laiger  number  of  cases,  in  which  vaccination  took  and  ran  its  regular  course, 
would  have  been  capable  of  taking  the  small-pox,  had  they  been  exposed  to 
it  The  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  is  evident,  for  of  the  forty-four 
cases  of  varioloid  and  small-pox  that  occurred  in  the  army  during  the  year, 
only  seven  occurred  amongst  the  forty-nine  thousand  who  had  been  success- 
fiiUy  le-vaoefaiated,  and  not  one  of  these  was  the  real  small-pox,  all  the 
eases  being  merely  varioloid.  Were  the  whole  of  the  population  of  San 
FnuMisoD  ptopnrly  vaednated  or  re-vacdnoted,  the  whole  number  of  cases 
that,  according  to  the  above  statistics,  would  fall  to  our  share,  would  be  but 
fourteen,  and  these  only  of  the  milder  form  of  the  disease.  We  fear  that 
the  deaths  during  the  present  epidemic  have  already  exceeded  this  number, 
and  simply  because  people  will  not  take  the  precaution  to  be  re-vaodnated. 
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Health  of  San  Fran cisoo  pok  JANUABT.^Dining  the  last  month,  then 
hat  been  175  deaths  in  the  city,  a  decided  decrease  as  oompaied  with 
December.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  epidemic  ^Qseani, 
for  whilst  during  the  month  of  December,  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fefer 
amomited  to  11,  and  from  diphtheria  7,  last  month  these  diseases  hare  tskm 
off  but  6  and  2  respectively.  In  115  interments  in  the  Lone  Moantaia 
Cemetery,  26  or  22*5  per  cent  are  entered  as  having  died  of  phthisis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  great  mortality  from  consumption  is  an  evideooe 
of  the  deleterious  influence  exercised  by  cold  and  moisture  on  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  During  a  twelve  years'  residence  in  the  State,  we  have  not 
seen  so  bad  a  winter  for  consumptive  patients,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
realise  the  idea  of  the  Italian  winter  of  California,  were  the  present  one  to  be 
taken  as  a  specimen.  The  mortality  amongst  children  has  been  considerabty 
diminished,  (ot  whilst  last  month  more  than  one-third  of  the  mortality  tosk 
place  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  this  month  only  about  30  per 
cent,  are  entered  as  under  that  age.  Four  deaths  are  entered  as  having 
been  caused  by  small-pox. 


Bbigadxer-Susgeons  fob  Califobnia.  —  Two-Brigadier-Suigeons,  D*-. 
Christian,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Egbert,  of  New  Jersey,  have  lately  been 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  understand  that  the  duties  of  tlu» 
new  class  of  medical  officers  are  to  have  a  general  superintendmice  of  the 
medical  department  of  a  brigade,  and  to  be  attached  to  the  stafi^  so  as  to 
advise  the  commander  as  to  general  hygienic  arrangements  concerning  the 
troops.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  are  scattered  over  the 
country  in  this  State,  we  hardly  know  what  duties  these  officers  can  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  except  as  surgeons  to  distinct  posts.  Every  regiment  hss 
its  surgeon,  whose  place  is  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment,  and  the 
various  detached  comfanies  are  generally  looked  after  by  one  of  the  asastant- 
surgeons,  or  by  son>e  medical  man  generally  in  the  neighborhood  who  attends 
the  post,  for  a  small  remuneration.  In  these  times  of  economy,  we  think  the 
Government  might  have  saved  the  $2,000  or  $3,000  that  it  has  cost  to  send 
these  gentlemen  to  California,  as  surgeons  undoubtedly  could  have  been 
found  in  the  State  competent  to  fill  the  position,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the 
climate  and  topography  of  the  country  might  have  given  them  advantages  u 
regards  the  hygienic  requirements  for  our  troops,  which  strangers  cannot  be 
supposed  to  possess. 


We  understand  that  the  office  of  Visiting  Physician  to  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital  at  this  city  has  been  abolished.  For  the  future,  there  will  be  but 
one  physician,  who  will  reside  at  the  Hospital  This  post  is  now  filled  by 
Dr.  Hastings,  the  former  Visiting  Physician. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
Su  the  annexed  LeUer  of  the  late  John  W.  Frakgib. 


SUMMAI^y.  OF,   VfiOliPAIi  SiGlBNGBS, 

OOMPBISINO  IHB  ESSENTIALLT 

PRACnCAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 
BraUhwaUe'e  Retrotped,  Rankinffe  Ahatrad,  The  London,  IhMn,  Edin- 
burgh Medieal  JoumaU.    Drench,  Ckrman,  and  oOier  ConHnetUd 
Medical  Periodicalsy  commencing  unih  1860. 

The  whole  in  aa  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  lespective 
merits  in.  riew  of.  pisesenting  to  the  Pfofession^iHE  ckeam  pp  mkdical 
UTERixUBE;  In  addition  to  sneh  resume  will  be  embodied  oontribotioDi  from 
emiment  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwi^te^s  Retruspect 

The  first  part  of  the  StndfART  op  BCedical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  Ist,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  ooDtsin  aboat 
300  octaTo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter*-Hmiform  with  *<  The  Epitoke" 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for.^the  oonvenicfnce  of  binding  under  the 
reppectire  heaciin^  of— 

PracHcal  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemiitry  and  Toxieotogy,  mi 
Materia  Medica. 

To  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.— Dear  Sm :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  ffreat  work,  by  your  "  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Prscticil 
Medicine  and  Surgery^  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  ^propri- 
ated  to  so  useful  an  underjiaking.  Yofir  still  more  noyel  project,  jast  an- 
nounbed,  in  the  contemplated"  pubffcation  of  a  **  Seriel,"  onder  the  lide.of 
**  A  Summary  of  Medical  Sdence,*  to  be  derived  firom  a  still  Vider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
**  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  fiberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  yonr 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  ezcellcDce  as  mast 
ne^^^a^y  be  foftned  from  the  sources  of  knowledire  you  spedfy.  To  those 
who  se^  economy  evibn  in  13ie  |>urchaBe  of  profesotonal  books,  yoor  plaftsf 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  the 
world  at  large,  within  the  compi^  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powedbl 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  lookea  on  with  indifference,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— ^our  mat  labor  will  prove  profiti^le  to  the  entire  Medical  Fn>- 
fSauion.  You  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  oonsequenoe,  too 
will  econonuse  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  oon- 
petent  will  be  the  loudest  to  affinB« 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  MJ).,LLJX 
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Treatment  o(  Fraotures  by  Plaster  of  Paris  Splints. 


Dr.  Jas.  L.  Ltetle,  Resident  Sargeon  to  New  York  Hospital,  highly  extolg 
Plaster  of  Paris  spHnts  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  The  adyantages  of 
this  apparatus  are,  he  states,  "  its  facility  of  application,  and  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  Umh,  being  borne  by  the  patient  better  than  any  other 
form  of  apparatus.  Although  we  have  applied  it  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  in  eyery  case  directly  against  the  integument,  yet  in  no  instance  has  it 
giren  rise  to  any  undue  pressure  over  the  malleoli  or  heel — points  which  are 
apt  to  trouble  the  surgeon  considerably.  Another  interesting  feature  may 
be  stated,  that  it  has  never  produced  any  excoriations,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  several  instances  where  it  has  been  applied  over  denuded  surfaces,  it  has 
apparently  exercised  a  healing  effect. 

^  Its  advantages  over  the  starch  bandage  are  its  rapidity  of  drying  and 
hardening,  the  plaster  taking  about  five  minutes  '  to  set,^  whue  being  hdd  by 
the  surgeon  inits projfer  position;  the  starch  apparatus  requiring  several 
days  to  dry  unless  artificial  heat  is  applied.  Another  advanta^  is,  that  the 
limb  can  he  inspected  dail^'  if  necessary,  without  removing  all  the  apparatus. 
It,  therefore,  can  be  apphed  much  earlier  than  we  have  been  in  the  nabit  of 
resordng  to  the  starch  bandage.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  Itarch  apparatus 
has  been  generally  used  in  the  New  York  Hospital  only  after  the  fracture  has 
become  tolerably  firm,  since  in  several  instances  where  it  has  been  applied 
early  in  the  treatment,  marked  deformity  has  resulted.  But  the  plaster  of 
Pans  casing  dlows  the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  to  be  exposed,  and  any 
displacement  can  consequently  be  readily  detected. 

**  Its  advantage  over  the  gutta  percha  is  its  great  porosity^  keeping  the 
limb  perfectly  dry  without  confining  the  perspiration,  and  thus  domg  away 
with  one  cause  of  irritation  and  excoriation.  It  does  not  require  padding 
Uke  the  gutta  percha,  and  it  is  much  cheaper,  an  important  item  in  nospitid 
practioe. 

**  The  mode  of  application  to  the  leg  is  as  follows :  The  limb  is  first  shaven 
or  slightly  oiled ;  a  piece  of  old  coarse  washed  muslin  is  next  selected  of  a 
size  so  thiat  when  folded  about  four  thicknesses  it  is  wide  enough  to  envelop 
more  than  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
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from  a  little  below  the  under  surface  of  the  knee  to  about  fire  inches  below 
the  heel.  The  solution  of  the  plaster  is  then  to  be  prepared.  Fine,  well 
dried,  white  plaster  had  better  be  selected,  and  before  using,  a  small  portion 
should  be  mixed  with  water  in  a  spoon  and  allowed  to  set'  with  a  Tiew  of 
ascertaining  the  length  of  time  requisite  for  that  process.  If  it  is  over  fire 
minutes,  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  had  better  be  dissolved  in  the  water 
before  adding  the  plaster.  The  more  salt  added,  the  sooner  will  the  plaster 
'set'  If  delay  be  necessary-,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carpenters  glue 
or  mucilage  wdl  subserve  that  end.  Equal  parts  of  water  and  plaster  are 
the  best  proportions.  The  plaster  is  sprinkled  in  the  water  and  gradually 
mixed  with  it  The  cloth,  unfolded,  is  then  immersed  in  the  solution  anil 
well  saturated ;  it  is  then  to  be  quickly  folded  as  before  arranged,  and  laid 
on  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  board  or  a  table,  and  smoothed  once  or  twice  with 
the  hand  in  order  to  remove  any  irregularities  ot  its  surface,  and  then,  with 
the  help  of  an  assistant,  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  limb.  The  por- 
tion extending  below  tlie  heel  is  tumea  up  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 
sides  folded  over  the  dorsum  and  a  fold  made  at  the  ankle  at  either  side, 
and  a  roller  bandage  applied  pretty  firmly  over  all.  The  limb  is  th«i  held 
in  a  proper  position  (extension  bemg  made  if  necessary  by  the  surgeon), 
until  the  pkster  becomes  hard.  The  time  required  in  preparing  the  cloth, 
mixinfi^  the  plaster,  and  applying  the  casing  to  the  limb,  need  not  take  more 
than  fifteen  minutes.  After  the  plaster  is  firm  and  the  bandage  removed,we 
will  have  a  solid  plaster  of  Paris  case  partially  enveloping  the  limb,  leaving 
a  portion  of  its  anterior  surface  exposed  to  view.  It'  any  swelling  occurs 
evaporating  lotions  can  be  applied  to  the  exposed  surface,  and  we  can  alwa>*t( 
easily  determine  the  relation  of  the  fractured  ends.  If  necessary',  an  anterior 
splint,  made  of  the  same  material,  can  be  applied,  and  then  both  bound 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  if  desiraole,  a  roller  bandage  over  all. 
If  the  anterior  splint  is  not  used,  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  one 
inch  Avide,  or  bands  of  any  kind,  may  be  applied  around  the  casing,  and  will 
serve  to  keep  it  firmly  adjusted  to  the  limb.  Thus  applied,  we  have  a  most 
l)eautiful  spunt,  partially  enveloping  the  limb,  making  equal  pressure,  light 
and  allowing  the  patient  to  change  his  position  in  bed,  or  to  sit  up  in  a  chair, 
or  go  alK)ut  on  crutches ;  and  a  splint  which  can  be  easily  made  in  any  place 
where  plaster  is  to  be  had. 

*'  This  mode  of  dressing  may  be  applied  with  great  advantage  in  most 
cases  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  In  oblique  firactures  of  the  tibia 
with  the  projection  of  the  superior  fragment,  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it 
is  to  overcome  the  deformity ;  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  splint,  however,  the 
results  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  After  extension  of  the  limb  ou 
the  i)art  of  an  assistant  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  fragments  into  perfect 
apposition,  and  while  thus  held,  the  plaster  splint  should  be  applied  and 
allowed  to  harden. 

"  The  limb  is  thus  perfectly  immovable.  A  strip  of  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  muslin,  about  three  inches  wide,  saturated  with  the  plaster,  may  be 
applied  transversely,  if  necessarj-,  over  the  upper  fragment,  so  as  to  bind  it 
down  in  position.  The  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  dressmg  is  not  applicable, 
are  those  of  firacture  of  the  fibula  Avith  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  a  chipping  off  a  portion  of  the  internal  malleolus 
with  the  turning  of  the  foot  outwards.  Where  the  deformity  is  considerable 
it  cannot  always  be  overcome  at  once,  but  requires  steady  pressure,  with 
properly  arranged  pads,  and  the  side  splints,  to  bring  out  that  result.  This 
effected,  to  a  certam  extent,  the  plaster  apparatus  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage. In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula,  without  any  displacement  of  the 
foot,  it  may  be  applied  early  in  the  treatment ;  upon  the  entire  subsidence  of 
the  swelling  it  will  become  necessary  to  apply  a  new  one.  This  second 
dressing  in  most  cases  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  remaining  treatment. 
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'*  In  firactures  about  the  kneenoint,  and  in  oases  of  svnoTitis,  where  a 
posterior  splint  or  knee-cap  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  hmb  in  a  straight 
or  semi-flexed  position,  this  mode  of  forming  a  splint  can  be  made  use  of  and 
answm  better  than  the  gutta-percha.  We  have  applied  it  to  one  case  of 
spnoTitis  after  the  acute  symptoms  had  been  subdued  by  the  means  of  exten- 
mon  and  countel^irritatioD,  and  it  formed  a  very  good  posterior  splint.  In 
fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  it  may  likewise  be  used  with  advantage.  Here 
it  should  be  long  enough  to  envelop  the  foot  as  far  up  as  the  toes. 

^  Two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus  have  been  treated  in  this  manner 
with  good  results.  ^ 

"For  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  can  be  made  use  of  to  construct  a 
splint  in  the  usual  manner. 

**  In  firactures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  a  shoulder  splint,  as 
recommended  by  Hamilton,  is  necessary,  this  may  be  mode  use  of;  it  would 
make  a  much  better  splint  than  the  gutta  percha,  and  it  would  fit  the  shoulder 
more  acciurately  than  any  wooden  splint  that  could  be  made. 

^  In  firactures  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  it  may  also  be  used.  It  should  be 
long  enough  to  extend  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  limb,  the  limb  being  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and  extension 
being  made  so  as  to  keep  the  fragments  in  position  until  the  plaster  *  sets.' 
If  necessary,  a  small  splint  made  of  the  same  material  can  be  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm,  and  both  bound  together  with  a  bandage.  The  limb, 
of  course,  is  to  be  placed  in  a  sling. 

**  For  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  condvles,  and  other  fractures  in  the 
vicinity  of  and  involving  the  elbow-ioint,  which  require  the  arm  to  bfe  kept  in 
a  flexed  condition,  this  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  of  dressing.  For  this 
purpose  angular  splints  made  of  tin,  gutta  percha,  or  pasteboard,  are  com- 
monly used,  and  all  require  some  little  time  for  their  construction.  The 
plaster  of  Paris  splint  can  be  made  in  five  minutes,  and  will  fit  itself  to  the 
mequalities  of  the  arm  more  accurately  than  any  other. 

**  Although  we  have  no  opportunitv  of  witnessing  its  application  in  cases 
of  dab-foot,  we  may  venture  an  opinion  that  no  better  shoe  could  be  con- 
structed, and  none  which  would  fulfil  more  indications  after  tenotomy  has 
been  performed,  than  by  these  accurate  mouldings  to  the  limb.  During  and 
tor  a  while  after  the  application  of  this  dressing,  due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  adjustment  of  the  foot.  The  gutta  percha  shoe,  which  is  more  trouble- 
some to  make,  and  certainly  in  many  respects  not  as  good,  might  thus  be 
dispensed  with.** 

Dr.  L.  recommends  this  mode  of  dressing  in  all  instances  where  dispatch 
is  important  "  Many  valuable  lives,**  he  remarks,  "  perhaps  might  be  saved, 
and  much  suffering  certainly  alleviated  upon  the  battle-field,  by  a  resort  to 
this  expedient  No  great  amount  of  surgical  skill  is  requisite  for  its  use,  and 
not  much  room  need  be  taken  up  in  the  packing  away  of  the  plaster  in  its 
dry  state,  proper  care,  of  course,  being  taken  to  prevent  the  contact  of 
mcnsture.  Again,  the  art  of  its  application,  if  such  we  may  style  it,  can  be 
readily  communicated  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence,  such,  for  instance 
as  those  supposed  to  compose  an  ambulance  corps.  Patients  with  limbs 
dressed  in  this  manner  might  be  transported  comfortably.** — Jhiurican 
JovamaL  from  American  Timts, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  Professor 
Bochester  reported  137  cases  of  re-vaccination.  More  than  half  the  indi- 
vidaals,  he  stated,  were  found  susceptible  of  the  disease. 
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On  the  Bflfbots  of  BeBidenoe  in  Blerated  Resrionv. 


We  copy  die  Mowing  article  from  the  Bdkthurg  Medical  Jfntmol,  wlMfe  it 
appears  as  a  review  of  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Jourdanet  on  the  Effects  of 
E^sidence  in  Elevated  Regions.  The  subject  is  one  which  will  be  interesting 
to  many  in  this  State,  and  on  the  other  side  oPthe  Sierra,  who  have  to  heal 
disease  in  analogous  localities  : 

The  most  novel  and  most  interesting  chapters  in  Dr.  Jourdanet's  bodt 
are  those  in  which  he  considers  the  pathology  of  the  altitudes.  His  eeneral 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  permanent  residence  at  such  an  elevation  as  Mexico 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  In  consequence  of  the  deficient  supph 

lerated ;  hence  its  constitution  is  alteiea. 


of  oxygen  the  blood  is  imperfectly  aerated , 

and  the  process  of  sanguification  is  interfered  with ;  the  nutrition  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  is  impaired ;  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  congestion  of 
various  internal  organs ;  and  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  excitement  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  may  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  special  diseases  most  fireqoently 
met  with. 

Pneumonia  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Mexico,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  and  sudden  chills-to  which  residents  are  exposed,  and  which  are 
apt  to  be  but  little  attended  to,  as  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
agreeable  feeling  of  the  temperature,  remove  all  apprehension  firom  this 
cause.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  very  {P^ftt  tendency  to  prostra- 
tion which  manifests  itself  from  an  early  period.  When  a  long  reaiaence  in 
a  rarefied  atmosphere  has  weakened  the  constitution,  there  is  but  little  power 
of  reaction^  and  the  mortality  is  very  high.  Svmptoms  of  asphyxia  very 
readily  manifest  themselves,  even  when  the  hepatizea  portion  of  the  lung  i^ 
of  very  limited  extent  The  individual,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease,  had  barely  enough  of  oxygen  to  maintain  him  in  health ;  henoe  even 
the  cutting  off  a  small  portion  of  this  supply  is  attended  with  a  fatal  result. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  must  be  regulated  by  these  considerations. 
Depletion  is  very  badlv  borne,  and  a  recourse  must  be  had  to  stimulants 
from  an  early  period  of  the  disease.  The  prophylactic  means  recommended 
consist  in  protecting  the  skin  firom  evaporation  and  from  the  action  of  cold 
air ;  jx  sudden  transition  from  the  sunshine  of  the  streets  into  the  shade,  or 
into  cold  apartments,  should  be  especially  avoided. 

What  is  true  of  pneumonia  is  true  of  all  the  other  inflammatoiy  disor- 
ders. They  do  not  generally  last  long,  but  tend  speedily  to  an  adynamic 
condition ;  the  symptoms  of  reaction  are  never  violent,  except  when  the 
disease  is  transitory. 

Dysentery',  though  common  in  Mexico,  is  less  severe  than  when  met  with 
on  the  neighboring  coast.  This  merely  depends  on  the  lower  temperature  of 
the  elevat^  region,  the  severity  of  the  disease  being  generally  prc^xiriiDQal 
to  the  heat  of  uie  locality.  It  must,  however,  be  oMerved,  that  though  this 
is  the  case,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  journey  to  Mexico  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  persons  who  have  contracted  dysentery  in  the  low  country.  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  change  of  residence  is  invanably  accompanied  with  a 
marked  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  and  is  very  often  attended  with  a  £Ual 
result  Indeed,  Dr.  Jourdanet  says  that  to  send  to  the  high  altitudes  a  per- 
son suffering  from  acute  dysentery,  is  almost  equivalent  to  signing  hb 
death-warrant. 
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Aimte  rheumatism  it  frequent  i  it  is  as  violent  and  lasts  as  long  as  it  does 
oe  the  letel  of  the  sea,  but  difiers  flrom  ordinary  inflammatory  disorders  in 
pot  produemg  a  typhoid  condition.  Cardiac  complications  often  occur ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  diseases  of  the  heart  run  a  more  rapid  course  than 
they  do  on  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Jourdanet  rdates  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  resided  two  years  in  Mexico,  and  who  consulted,  m  ISM,  on 
aceoQBt  of  slight  pain  in  tlie  precordial  region ;  percussion  indicated  no  eiH 
laraement  of  the  heart,  but,  on  auscultation,  a  blowing  murmur  was  heard 
wi&  the  second  sound.  The  disease  made  rapid  progress ;  the  symptoms 
became  alarmingly  severe,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  cardiac  dul- 
ness  was  considerably  extended,  and  the  murmur  had  assumed  a  rough  and 
rasping  character.  Dr.  Jourdanet  therefor  recommended  his  patient  to  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  he  did  so  in  May  1855.  A  short  residence  in  Paris 
worked  wonders;  the  patient,  who  while  in  Mexico  could  not  make  the 
sli^test  exertion  without  bringing  on  violent  and  painful  palpitations,  was 
now  abie  to  walk  quickly  without  inconvenience.  In  fact,  nis  recovery  ap- 
neared  so  complete,  that  strongly  against  his  doctor's  advice  he  returned  to 
Mexico.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  symptoms  of  his  disease  again  mani- 
fested themselves ;  the  action  of  the  heart  became  violent  and  irregular ;  a 
short  dry  cough  constantly  annoyed  him,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  unable  to 
move  about.  Accordins^ly,  the  patient  again  returned  to  France,  and  re- 
gained his  health  so  well  as  lo  be  able  to  marry  and  engap^e  in  active  life. 

The  ordinary  fever  met  with  in  the  plain  of  Anahuac  is  typhus,  as  it  oc- 
curs in  England  and  America.  Typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rare ; 
nomeroas  post-mortem  examinations  have  testified  to  the  rarity  of  an  intest- 
inal lesion.  Although  from  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  power 
of  the  sun,  it  might  be  supposed  that  miasmatic  fevers  would  be  frequent, 
this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case.  Intermittent  symptoms  do  indeed  some- 
times manifest  themselves,  but  they  do  not  j-icld  to  quinine,  and  enlarge- 
ments of  the  spleen  are  rare;  Dr.  Jourdanet  ascribes  this  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  though  the  solar  heat  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  engender 
deleterious  emanations  during  the  day,  the  temperature  of  the  nights  is  not 
sufficient  to  develop  the  species  of  fermentation  which  sets  them  free.  Be- 
sidei,  what  little  there  is  does  not  find  in  the  atmosphere  sufficient  moisture 
for  its  condensation,  and  the  rarity  of  the  air  is  not  favorable  to  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  lungs  or  by  the  skin. 

One  of  the  most  common  affections  in  Mexico  is  vertigo.  The  indiridual 
effected  suddenly  loses  his  equilibrium ;  he  has  a  sensation  as  if  the  ground 
were  trembling  under  his  feet.  Dr.  Jourdanet  remarked,  that  in  such  cases 
the  face  and  the  conjunctiva  were  unusually  pale,  and  that  the  pupil  was 
freely  movable,  being  neither  dilated  or  contracted.  These  attacks,  which 
sometimes  assume  an  epidemic  character,  are  most  frequent  from  the  end  of 
February  to  the  end  of  May.  At  this  time  the  heat  is  greatest,  the  dryness 
of  the  air  is  extreme,  and  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  still  fiurther 
rarefied  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  ground.  The  respiration  is  more  imper- 
fiect  at  this  season  than  at  any  other  period,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  Dr. 
Jourdanet  ascribes  the  firequency  of  vertigo. 

Cerebral  apoplexy  is  also  frequent  in  Mexico ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  persons  attacked  are  mostly  of  feeble  constitution  and  in  an  ancemic 
coodition.  Dr.  Jourdanet's  explanation  of  this  frequency  is  as  follows :  "The 
habitiial  anemia  deprives  the  brain  of  its  normal  excitation.  The  organ 
enfeebled  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  physiological  functions  is  still  less 
able  to  react  against  the  various  engorgements  which  exceptional  circum- 
staneea  in  the  temperature  or  the  climate  may  at  any  moment  induce.  The 
stream  of  blood  tnus  retarded  presses  against  and  bursts  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  in  Dr.  Jourdanet's  work  is  that  on 
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pulmonary  phthiiis.  Phtfaias  it  rare  at  ^:reat  altitudes.  This  is  not  doe  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  but  to  its  elevation ;  for  Mexico  and  Puebla,  whidi 
are  almost  free  from  consumption,  are  on  the  same  parallel  as  Vera  Groz, 
where  it  b  not  uncommon.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  the  conditioB  of 
persons  who  are  already  suffering  from  the  disease  is  greatly  ameliorated  Hy 
a  residence  in  the  high  districts.  This  effect  Dr.  Jourdanet  ascribes  to  the 
diminished  quantity  m  oxygen  in  the  rarefied  air.  He  ascribes  palmoaary 
phthius  to  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  respiration  aliments,  and  espeoiallv  <^ 
sugar.  Under  tnese  circumstances,  rarened  air  acts  as  a  respiratory  W 
diet,  and  hence  the  impediment  to  the  development  or  progreas  ^  the 
malady.  We  are  not  prepared  to  go  along  with  Dr.  Jourdanet  ia  all  his 
theoretical  conclusions  {  but  bis  facts  are  most  valuable,  and  indicate  ihat  an 
elevated  locality  may  be  a  very  important  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Jourdanet  very  properly  observes,  that  it  as  he  hw 
shown,  a  residence  in  rarefied  air  is  advantageous  to  the  phthisical,  do  good 
can  be  anticipated  in  such  cases  from  the  use  of  compressed  air  baths. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Jourdanet's  work  as  that  of  a  well- 
inlbrmed  and  intelligent  physician,  and  as  containing  much  valuable  matter 
not  to  be  met  elsewhere. 


Case  of  Bupture  of  the  Bladder,  Treated  by  Abdominal 

Seotion. 


The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of  Philadelphia  reports  a  case  in  which 
the  abdomen  was  opened,  and  the  urine  effused,  from  rupture  of  the  bladder 
into  the  peritonical  cavity,  sponged  out  The  case  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  Dr.  A.  G.  Walter,  Pittsburg,  Va. 

John  Bohland,  aged  22,  was  kicked,  whilst  fighting,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  presented  when  seen  by  Dr.  Walter  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
unmistakeable  symptoms  of  rupture  on  the  bladder,  and  effusion  of  urine 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  the  quantity  of  urine  being  probably  consid- 
erable, as  the  patient  had  not  passed  any  for  six  hours  after  the  accident  Ten 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  assisted  by  Dr.  Guenste,  chloroformisa- 
tion  having  been  induced,  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  lines  alba  by  an 
incision,  beginning  one  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  and  terminating  about  one 
inch  above  the  puoes  to  the  extent  of  six  inches.  The  intestines  were  found 
inflated,  their  peritoneal  coat,  as  well  as  that  lining  the  interior  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls  already  showing  evident  marks  of  congestion.  A  soft  sponge 
then  was  cautiously  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  with  which  the  extrava- 
sated  fluid,  consisting  of  urine  and  blood,  was  careftjlly  removed  from  the 
pelvis,  and  between  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels,  amounting  to  near  a  pint. 
While  thus  inspecting  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  rent  was  found  in  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  of  two  inches  extent,  through  which  the  urine  had  escaped. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  being  cleansed  of  the  noxious  agent,  the  wound 
of  the  bladder  was  left  to  itself,  as  no  urine  was  seen  to  escape  from  it  The 
abdominal  wound  was  closed  by  strong  Carlsbad  needles  secured  with  silver 
wure  (only  skin  and  fascia  being  stitched,  while  the  peritoneum  was  left  un- 
touched). A  flannel  bandage  encircled  the  whole  abdomen.  The  patient 
awakening  out  of  the  ansesthetic  sleep,  felt  relieved  of  pain  and  deure  to 
urinate,  so  distressing  before  the  operation.  Vomiting  did  not  return.  Opium 
again  in  one  grain  doses  every  hour,  was  ordered.  Abstinence  of  drink  and 
perfect  quietude  of  body,  with  retention  of  the  catheter,  were  strictly  inasted 
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upon.  He  soon  beffan  to  doze,  had  a  comfortable  night,  was  free  of  pain  the 
next  morning,  complaining  only  of  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  without  tym- 
panites, sickness,  or  calls  to  urinate,  thirst  less  urgent.  The  treatment  was 
ooDtinoed ;  for  drinks,  iced  barley*  water  only  in  very  small  quantities,  with 
pieces  of  ice  being  allowed,  no  unpleasant  symptom  followed,  urine  in  small 
auantities,  but  free  from  the  admixture  of  blood  passing  by  the  catheter.  On 
the  third  day,  the  intervals  between  the  doses  of  opium  were  lengthened  to 
two  hours,  on  the  fifth  to  three,  and  thus  gradually  decreased,  as  all  signs  of 
inflammation  had  passed,  the  pulse  though  yet  quick,  having  lost  its  wiry 
condition.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  the  abdominal  wound  appeared  to 
be  closed  by  first  intention,  the  stitches  however  were  not  removed  tul  a  week 
later.  The  gum  elastic  catheter  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  every  two  days, 
and  was  not  withdrawn  for  two  weeks  aner  the  injury  had  been  received,  and 
then  onl^  for  a  short  time.  At  the  expiration  of  two  weeks,  with  the  absence 
of  ail  pain  and  tenderness,  opium  was  omitted.  The  intestines  were  relieved 
by  warm  water  injections  on  the  tenth  day,  when  mild  nourishment  was 
ordered.  Between  the  second  and  third  week  the  catheter  was  permanently 
withdrawn,  and  only  introduced  every  four  hours  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine.  After  the  third  week,  the  patient  left  his  bed,  feeling  himself  restored 
to  health,  and  drawing  off  his  urine  himself  every  four  hours.  He  has  re- 
mained well  ever  since,  working  at  his  trade,  ana  fueling  no  impediment  in 
his  urinar)-  organs. 


On  a  New  Mode  of  Administering  Ohloroform. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  the  following  method  of 
administering  chloroform  was  described  by  Professor  Simpson.  We  think  it 
a  decided  improvement,  as  the  quantity  administered  is  certainly  more 
directly  under  the  command  of  the  operator  than  by  the  method  now  gen- 
erally in  use. 

Professor  Simpson  stated,  that  for  some  time  ])a8t  he  had  used  chloro- 
form in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  he  was  formerly  in 
the  habit  of  administering,  and  recommending  it  to  be  administered ;  and  he 
believed  that  by  the  new  method  the  patient  was  more  raj)idly  ansBsthetized, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  quantity  of  the  drug 
lost  by  evaporation  when  it  was  administered  in  this  manner,  for  the  patient 
inhaled  it  at  the  moment  when  it  was  poured  on  the  cloth,  and  inhaled  it 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  which  was  easily  inspired  through  a 
nngle  layer  ot-an}  ordinary  najpkin.  Dr.  Moir  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
administering  chloroform  in  this  way  upon  a  handkerchief  thrown  over  the 
patient's  face.  He  (Professor  Simpson  J  believed  it  would  add  to  the  safety 
with  which  the  drug  might  be  employed,  to  administer  it  in  the  manner  he 
had  described.  He  haa  often  feared  lest  the  lives  of  patients  should  be 
sacrificed  by  the  careless  manner  in  which,  in  particular,  students  and  young 

}>ractitioners  sometimes  applied  the  damp  tolded  cloth  over  the  patient^t 
ace,  without  admitting  a  sufficient  supply  of  air ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  chloroform  were  due  only  to  the  improper 
administration  of  it,  and  were,  consequently,  no  more  chargeable  on  the  drug 
itself,  than  were  the  many  deaths  resulting  from  accidental  overdoses  of 
opium,  &C.  But  the  dangers  from  careless  and  improper  administration 
would  be  diminished  if  there  were  never  placed  over  the  patient's  nose  and 
mouth  more  than  a  single  layer  of  cloth,  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
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fluid.  The  fint  patient  to  whom  he  had  adimnirtftred  it  in  this  mmiier  bid 
been  diloroformed  sereral  timet  previoody,  and  had  never  sone  to  ileep  tiD 
an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ouneet  of  the  fluid  had  been  employed ;  bat  when 
adminiitered  drop  bjr  drop  on  a  «ncb  layer  of  a  thin  toweC  one  dradim  had 
iiuffioed  to  induce  the  most  profound  sleep.  It  had  thua  all  the  adTsntagcs 
that  had  ever  been  claimed  for  the  complicated  i4[>paratui  which  Mine 
medical  men  were  still  in  the  habit  of  wing.  There  was  only  one  pEceaadoo 
to  be  attended  to  in  employing  chloroform  in  this  manner,  vie,  care  ahoold 
be  taken  to  anoint  the  iipe  anid  noae  of  Uie  patient  beforehand  with  oil  or 
ointment,  to  preyent  the  akin  from  hemg  injured  by  the  contact  of  the  fluid 
that  resulted  from  the  close  applicaticm  of  the  wetted  towel  to  the  patienfi 
&ce. 

Dr.  Peter  Young  stated  that  he  had  recently  admmist«red  chlorafonn,  in 
the  manner  described  by  Professor  Simpson,  to  a  patient  in  labor,  sad  that 
he  had  kept  her  asleep  for  ten  hours  with  only  two  and  a  half  ouncei  of  the 


n,. 


r.  KeiUer  remaiked  upon  the  difficulty  that  was  occasionally  ezpeiienoed 
in  puttinff  some  patients  to  sleep,  and  stated  that  a  hysterical  patient  then  in 
his  ward  nad  used  an  enormous  quantity  of  chloroform  beftxe  she  could  be 
brought  under  its  influence.  But  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  adnin* 
iatered  in  the  manner  Dr.  Simpson  had  just  proposed  to  do,  a  much  imaller 
quantity  would  hrve  sufficed;  and  he  might  state  that  when  he  himdf 
sufierea  from  severe  earache  on  one  occasion,  he  had  put  one  or  two  drops 
of  chloroform  on  cotton  waddin  j^  and  held  it  into  his  mouth,  and  a  very  few 
deep  inspirations  served  to  robere  the  pain.  He  (Dr.  Keiller)  had  since 
then  frequently  applied  chloroform  very  advantageously  in  this  way  in  cases 
of  tic  and  other  neural^c  affections. 

Dr.  Alex.  R.  Simpson  had  administered  chloroform  in  the  manner  under 
discussion  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  dways  with  the  result  that 
a  great  saving  was  effected  in  the  Quantity  employed.  He  had  the  day 
previously  kept  a  boy,  on  whom  Mr.  Eawards  was  operating,  asleep  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  with  between  two  and  three  drachms  of  chloroform,  and 
some  of  the  fluid  first  poured  out  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  reaislance 
made  by  the  patient  to  its  administration. — Edmbw^h  Medieal  Joumd, 


Among  the  many  remedies  employed  to  counteract  that  condition  of  the 
system  known  as  scrofula,  the  arseniate  of  soda  is  considered  by  M.  Bouchut 
as  the  most  effective.  We  quote  the  following'  from  the  Brmsh^^nericon 
Journal: 

"  Arsenic,"  says  M.  Bouchut,  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  tonics,  and  it  is  a 
powerful  succedaneum  of  iron,  quinine,  or  cod-liver  oil,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  efficacious  in  most  organic  and  nervous  caohexisB  when  the  resulting  dis- 
orders have  not  become  too  considerable  or  too  inveterate.  In  scrolulcws 
cachexia  it  b  an  excellent  remedy,  children  under  its  influence  genarally 
recovering  their  strengjth  color  and  appetite.  But  this  is  only  an  «°***{^ 
tion,  for  in  cases  in  wmch  it  effects  a  cure  the  cachectic  state  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  and  the  local  manifestation  is  confined  to  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  glands.  Beyond  these,  in  diseases  of  the  bone  and  m  iwi^ 
culosis,  it  is  only  a  good  palliative.  In  scrofulous  conrva,  ulceration  of  tne 
skin,  suppurative  adenitis,  otorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  or  perforations  of  the  velum, 
the  relief  obtained  is  prompt."  It  may  be  given  in  <|uinine  or  in  sunpie 
syrup,  and  M.  Bouchut  recommends  doses  of  l-60th  gram  of  arswuc  to  com- 
mence with,  gradually  augmenting  the  quantity." 
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On  the  EliminHtioii  of  Mercuipy  from  the  System. 

Dr.  Schneider  has  recently  mtnAe  some  researches  on   the  eliTiination 
of  mercury  during  and  after  a  mercurial  trtutiuent,  which  have  given  the 
foUowing  results :  During  the  internal  administration  of  such  preparations, 
the  electrolytic  examination  of  the  urine  shows  always  traces  of  mercury,  but 
the  Quantities  are  so  small  that  the  amount  of  urine  discharged  within  twenty- 
four  nours  is  often  not  sufficient  for  a  satisfactory  result,  and  the  metal  must 
be  searched  for  in  the  whole  of  the  urine  discharged  within  three  to  nix  days. 
Traces  of  mercury  were  also  found  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had  not  taken 
it  internally,  but  had  been  treated  with  mercurial  ointment.    The  elimination 
of  the  drug  by  the  urine  lasts  for  some  time  after  the  mercurial  treatment 
has  been  micontinued.      In  the  first  week   alter  wards  it  is  invariably  found, 
and  in  two  cases  it  was  even  discovered  in  the  tourth  and  sixth  week  after- 
wards.    After  ax  weeks  Dr.  Schneider  has  never  succeeded  in  discovering 
traces  of  merour>'  by  eloctrolysis.    The  elimination  is  not  promoted  by  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  as  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained 
in  the  urine  was  not  at  all  increased,  but  rather  diminished,  when  that  drug 
was  given;  and  if  it  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  mercurial  treatment,  mer- 
cury did  not  re-appear  in  the  system,  prol)ably  because  nothing  was  left 
liehind.     One  patient  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis  for  five  years,  and  had 
been  three  times  treated  with  mercury  (the  last  time  very  energetically, 
having  used  twenty  drachms  of  ointment,  equivalent  to  more  than  120  grains 
of  mercury,)  died  of  pericarditis  two  months  after  the  third  course,  and  Dr. 
Schneider   could  therefore  search  for  mercury  in  the  internal  organs.    The 
result  was  that  the  bones,  the  brain,  and  the  spleen,  which  were  generally 
believed  to  retain  mercury  for  years,  did  not  contain  a  trace  of  it,  while  the 
kidney  showe  d  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  metal,  the  result  of  the  exami* 
nation  of  the  liver  being  doubttful.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  mercury 
entirely  disappears  from  the  system  a  short  time  alter  the  end  of  treatment, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  cause  secondary  syphilitic  symptoms ;  nor  can  it  J3e 
eUminated  from  the  system  years  after  the  treatment  by  Dr.  Caplin's  electro- 
chemical baths.    In  two  cases  of  hydrargx  rosjs  considerable  quantities  of 
mercury  were  discovered  in  the  urine,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  ended 
fjually,  also  in  the  internal  organs,  especially  in  the  liver.    Urine  wUch  con* 
taioa  mercury  docb  not  necessarily  contain  albumen  also;  but  in  the  two  last 
mentioned  cases  of  hydrargyrosis  there  was  albumen  in  the  urine.    The 
saliva  which  is  collected  during  a  mercurial  treatment  does  not  contain  any 
mercury.    The  quantity  of  mercury  which  is  eliminated  after  the  end  of  the 
tteatment  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  of  that  actually  administered. — 
London  Medical  Tinus. 


MAL-paAoncE  Burr. — ^In  the  case  of  Farrell  vs.  Caldwell,  recently  tried  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  before  Judge  McAlister,  a  verdict  has  just  been 
rendered  against  the  defendant,  and  the  damagef^  fixed  at  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  defendant  was  Dr.  F.  A.  Caldwell,  a  notorious  oculist  and  aurist 
of  that  city,  who  undertook  '*to  remove  a*.)  imperfection  of  the  lef1;e}e,  a 
Bcar  canaea  by  small-pox,"  of  a  domestic  in  one  ot  the  hotels.  She  paid  him 
#90,  the  sum  he  demanded  in  advance,  for  the  operation.  The  result  was 
Uie  loM  of  the  left  eye  entirely,  and  the  destruction  of  sight  m  the  other,  by 
the  introductory  drops  into  it — CmeinnaH  Ixinett  and  Observer, 
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MISCELLANY. 


Antiquity  of  the  Human  Bace. 


Until  very  recently,  zoolog^ists  as  well  as  geologists  were  agreed  that  man 
did  not  exist  before  the  Deluge.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  scienoe 
even  contend  that,  at  that  period,  when  the  extinct  races  of  elephants,  hip- 
])opotami,  and  rhinoceros,  together  with  tigers,  leopards,  and  hyenas,  lived  m 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  man  could  not  possibly  have  existed.  Thus  Covier. 
in  his  treaties  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  said,  it  was  settled  that  fossil 
human  bones  had  no  existence  ;  and  it  is  true  that  those  which  had  been  at 
first  descril)ed  as  of  gigantic  human  beings,  were  soon  recognized  to  be  re- 
mains of  mammooths  and  other  animals.  Bat  even  then  the  <|ue8tion  was 
not  so  entirely  settled  as  the  great  French  anatomist  believed  it  to  be.  It 
was  well  known  that,  in  ravines  and  excavations  of  rocks  which  had  by  some 
catastrophe  become  inaccessible  to  men  and  which  had  not  been  visited  for 
ages,  human  bones  were  found,  together  with  those  of  antediluvian  bears,  hy- 
enas, hippopotami,  buffaloes,  etc.,  and  in  some  places  they  were  even 
enveloped  and  covered  with  stalactites.  This  was  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  human  remains  had  only  come  into  those  caves  by  some  accident 
within  our  period  of  creation,  long  after  the  animal  remains  had  been  buried 
in  it ;  but  tliis  was  merely  an  hypothesis,  and  could  not  but  be  open  to  ob- 
jection. 

Recent  discoveries  can  no  longer  leave  any  doubt  on  the  philosophical 
mind  that  man  really  co-existed  with  the  great  mammalia  of  the  diluvium  ; 
and  although  there  are  still  those  who  deny  this  conclusion,  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  have  become  converted  to  this  theory.  That  the  question 
has  at  last  been  cleared  up,  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  (o  the  researches  of  M. 
Boucher,  who,  during  his  whole  life-time,  has  worked  at  the  elucidation  of 
this  problem,  which  he  studied  as  far  back  as  1805,  when  at  Marseilles,  and 
nsitmg  Roland's  grotto,  in  which  he  searched  for  fossil  human  bones.  He 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  man  had  existed  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  is  generally  supposed  ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  thought  that  the  tradi- 
tion everywhere  extant  of  a  human  race  destroyed  by  the  flood  could  not 
possibly  oe  without  foundation.  In  that  period  there  existed  mammah'a 
closely  related  to  man,  which  could  only  live  under  the  same  atmospherical 
conditions  as  he,  so  that  the  earth  was  certainly  inhabitable  for  mankind. 
He  also  found  traces  of  man  wherever  the  remains  of  the  lareer  mammalia 
were  found,  and  where  no  fossil  remains  of  our  species  could  be  discovered. 
M.  Boucher  believed  that  they  had  been  either  destroyed  or  overlooked. 

After  long  study  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  M.  Boucher  was  at  last  re- 
warded. He  found  in  certain  layers  of  the  earth  a  few  flints,  which  had 
evidently  been  shaped  by  the  human  hand.  Although  this  was,  to  M.  Bou- 
cher's mind  a  further  proof  of  his  theorjs  the  learned  world  refused  to  accept 
it  as  such,  and  it  was  objected  to  him  that  these  implements  were  not  at  all 
like  those  carefully-shaped  and  well-sharpened  stone-hatchets  which  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  most  ancient  of  tombs.  M.  Boucher  then  no 
longer  apught  allies  in  the  learned  world,  but  amongst  the  workins^  men  in 
the  stone  pits,  to  whom  he  made  known  his  object ;  and  in  1840  be  was  in 
possession  of  twenty  flints  evidently  shaped  by  men,  which  had  been  found 
m  diluvial  layers.  He  then  gained  some  adherents  to  his  views,  but  was  still, 
by  the  majority  of  aavantf  believed  to  be  a  monomaniac 
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Even  8o  late  as  1858  the  French  ridiculed  his  ideas.  The  learned  w^®  * 
ties  refused  to  examine  his  propositions,  and  when  he  offered  to  make  th 
government  a  present  of  his  collection,  this  offer  was  not  accepted.  At  lwt» 
by  a  happy  accident,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
was  induced  to  visit  Abbeville.  He  inspected  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  col- 
lected by  M.  Boucher,  and  gave  a  report  on  his  return  to  England.  From 
that  time  many  English  geologists  traveled  to  Abbeville  and  to  this  city,  and 
there  appearea,  one  after  the  other,  Messrs.  Prestwich,  Evans,  Godwin  Aus- 
ten, Flower,  Mylne,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  at  last  the  leading  English 
geologist,  Sir  dharles  Lyell.  After  having  careftiUy  examined  the  drift,  they 
all  agreed  with  M.  Boucher,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  flint  im- 
plements were  shaped  by  men,  that  they  were  found  in  virgin  soil,  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  remains  of  an  extinguished  species,  and  that  the 
period  of  them  was  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  had 
received  its  pressnt  confi^ration.  Thus  M.  Boucher  had,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  gained  his  action  m  England. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  immense 
diluvial  layers  exist,  which  rise  to  more  than  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river.  As  they  are  cut  through  by  the  fortifications  of  Abbeville,  by 
canals  and  by  railroads,  it  is  not  difficult  to  examine  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  near  Menchecourt.  In  some  of  these  layers  millions  of  large 
flints  are  met  with,  among  which  are  some  evidently  shaped  by  the  human 
hand.  These  are  found  from  flfleen  to  thirty-six  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
larger  of  them  have  probably  served  for  hewing,  and  M.  Boucher  calls  them 
hatchets.  Close  to  tnese  implements  river  and  sea  shells  were  found,  such 
as  now  only  exist  in  the  Nile  and  other  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  torrid  zone  ; 
for  instance,  cyrtne  Jluminalis  and  others.  Fossil  bones  of  rhinoceros,  mam- 
mooths,  hippopotami,  and  an  extinct  species  of  oxen,  which  have  been  much 
larger  than  those  of  our  time,  have  also  been  met  with  there.  Near  this 
city,  where  the  geological  formation  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Abbeville,  the 
diggings  have  had  the  same  result.  M.  Albert  Gaudry,  who  has  charged  by 
the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  to  search  for  such  implements,  found  in  a 
few  days  nine  flints  shaped  by  man,  together  with  shells,  fossil  bone»  ot  large 
oxen,  of  a  horse  and  other  animals.  These  hatchets  do  not  at  all  resemble 
the  cuneiform  hatchets  which  have  been  found  in  ancient  tombs.  They  are 
exclusively  made  of  flint,  are  of  very  rude  workmanship,  and  either  longitu- 
dinal and  acute,  or  oval.  M.  Boucher  believes  that  they  were  made  by 
knocking  off  small  pieces  bv  means  of  hard  stones,  just  as  the  primitive 
knives,  lances  and  arrows  of  the  Germans.  No  polishing  or  grinding  was 
attempted ;  the  hatchets  were  either  used  with  the  hand  as  they  were,  or 
they  were  fixed  in  sticks  or  clubs.  The  wood  has  of  course  not  been  pre- 
secved,  but  on  the  larger  specimens  there  are  pegs,  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
ytiaxih  the  wood  was  evidently  fixed.  Narrow  blades  or  stone  were  also 
found,  which  were  probably  used  as  knives,  and  stones  with  indentations  which 
could  be  employed  as  saws. 

It  was  at  first  objected  to  M.  Boucher,  that  the  flint  implements  just  de- 
scribed were  only  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  but  not  in  other  places  M. 
Boucher  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  as  indeed  all  his  endeavors 
to  excite  colleagues  of  his  to  similar  researches  failed,  until  one  of  your 
comotrymen  who  visited  Abbeville,  Mr.  Prestwich,  recollected  that  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  shaped  flints  had  been  found  close  to  fossil  remains  of  ani- 
mals in  the  village  of  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk.  He,  therefore,  immediately  on  his 
return  to  England,  proceeded  to  Hoxne,  where  he  examined  the  diluvium, 
and  waa  informed  by  the  working  men  that  quite  recently  some  flints  had 
again  been  found  there.  He  then  commenced  digging  himself  and  found, 
^ut  nine  feet  below  the  surface,  not  only  bones  of  mammooths  and  oxen, 
bat  also  flint  hatchets  which  quite  resembled  those  discovered  by  M.  Bou- 
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cher.  Some  months  afterwui'tls  M.  Goote,  of  Oeoeva,  dug  in  the  sUme^ts 
of  Orenelle,  near  Ptris,  which  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  AbbeiiUe,  and 
found,  at  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  two  round  hatchets,  fifty 
knives  and  a  ftjw  other  piet  es  which  had  probably  served  as  tops  of  laDcej« 
aodamws. 

It  is,  therefore,  now  impos^ilile  to  doubt,  that  man  was  already  in  exist* 
ence  when  the  colossi  manimooth,  the  hyena,  the  tiger  and  the  gigantic 
deer  Kved  in  our  latitudes.  Tbnt  the  instruments  then  made  by  men  arc  of 
Vei^  rude  workmanship  is  uo  matter  of  surprise,  as  even  in  later  pwiodi 
hatchets  Wer6  made  which  are  nnly  different  from  those  mentioned  abtnre  bv 
being  ground  on  whet-stones  ;  besides,  we  must  recollect,  that  in  the  torriS 
Kone  far  less  finished  instruitionts  are  sufficient  for  man  than  in  the  moderate 
and  cold  climates.  It  is  trnc  that  fossil  bones  of  man  have  not  yet  been 
found  ;  but  that  we  may  not  despair  of  discovering  such,  is  shown  by  the  in* 
teresting  circumstance,  that  qtiite  recently  a  human  skull  was  found  in  a 
limestone  cave  in  the  Neanderthal  of  Khenish  Prussia,  which  was  totally  un- 
like anv  other  human  skull  e>  er  found  before.  This  tkuW  has  been  described 
in  Muller*8  Archiv,  by  Professor  Schaaff  hausen,  of  Bonn,  who  found  it  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  chimpaiixei  and  gorilla ;  he  ascertained  that  it  belonged 
to  the  period  at  which  the  animals  of  the  beluge  still  existed,  and  that  it  wa.* 
tiot  a  pathological  malformation,  but  of  a  typical  race  character.  Those  of 
vour  readers  who  wish  for  some  more  information  on  M.  Boucher's  disoove 
ries,  will  find  it  in  his  "  Antiqultos  Celtioues  et  Ant6diluviennes*  (with  eighty 
plates) »  "  tissais  Philosophiques  sur  la  Creation  j"  and  especially  in  the  wv- 
thutt,  "  De  lHomme  AntediluWen  et  de  ses  CEmTes.*  Paris  :  I860.— 
Medical  Times  and  Gauth,  Hept  7,  1861. 


The  Alcohol  <iueation. 


U\  DR.  HOOPEH* 


AI^TEti  alluding  to  the  physiological  action  of  Alcohol,  the  author  obserrea  '• 
"  All  writers  agree  with  ^lole8choot,  thai  *  wine  saves  the  tissues  firooi 
being  burnt,  by  offering  itself  as  a  fuel  ;*  and  the  most  recent  ezperimeDts  of 
the  eminent  physiolog^al  chemi^ts  of  Germany  have  completely  estabKAsd 
this  truth  :  that  alcohol,  (in  common  with  tea  and  some  other  ageBts,)  by 
preventing  the  Waste  of  the  i  issues  is^  if  not  a  real  and  material  pfl^alanKai 
least  an  equivalent  to  it,  a  diminution  of  expenditure  bemg)  of  course,  taBte* 
mount  to  an  increase  of  income.  It  is  objected,  that  alcohol  is  ooiy  a  tem- 
porary stimulus ;  that  the  force  generated  by  it  is  only  temporary.  But  this 
IS  not  a  Valid  objection,  since  all  stimulus,  all  force,  is  temp(«ary ;  food, 
fresh  air)  exercise,  are  all  stimuli^  or  generators  of  force,  but  all  tempoiwya 
their  action.  Life  is  only  possible  under  incessant  stimulus.  Tea  and  cowe 
are  called  *  agreeable  and  refreshing  *  stimuli  \  why^  should  the  stimulot  of 
alcohol  be  caUed  noxious  F  What  is  there  peculiar  in  the  alcoholic  stii&uio* 
that  demarcates  it  from  all  others  ?  If  a  moderate  quantity  of  tea  be  taken 
the  effect  is  agreeable  and  refreshing ;  but  if  taken  in  excess,  the  eftct  j* 
disagreeable  and  enervating.  We  may  say  the  same  precisely  of  a  mountw 
walk  ;  neither  of  these  stimuli  leaves  the  body  in  a  worse  condition  (but,  <m 
the  contrary,  a  better)  at  the  expiration  of  five  or  six  hours,  than  it  «o»ld 
have  been  without  it.  Dr.  Gliambers  applied  this  test  ^which  seems  to  be  a 
very  fair  one)  to  alcohol,  and  contends  that  if  an  individual  finds  H-*^" 
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better  «ble  to  ptrfbrm  all  the  daties  of  life  daring  five  or  six  hours'  interval 
of  his  taeals,  with  and  without  afcohoHc  stimulants,  then  they  are  good  for 
him  ;  at  the  end  of  this  interral,  if  alcoholic  liquors  agree  witn  him,  he  Will 
€ee]  more  cheerful  and  vigorous  than  he  would  naye  felt  if  he  bad  not  taken 
them. 

In  the  case  of  poisons,  or  alcoholic  excesses,  tins  avera^  interval  of  five 
or  six  hours  would  he  one  of  misery,  and  before  its  expiration  the  powon 
or  the  stimulus  would  demand  imperatively  either  a  remedy  or  a  repetition. 

All  i^yaolo^sts  agree,  that  every  mental  eflbrt  wears  away  a  portion  of 
nervous  matter,  just  as  every  muscular  effort  destroys  and  removes  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  This  being  so,  the  lost  matter  must,  in  both  cases,  be  restored 
by  the  blood,  unless  a  totally  dilferent  law  obtains  in  the  two  structures, 
which  is  improbable.  Now,  we  know  that  the  muscular  tissue  is  repaired  by 
the  albuminous  matter  of  the  feod  existing  in  the  blood.  What  part  of  the 
food,  then,  is  it  which,  entering  the  blood,  repairs,  restores,  or  builds  up  the 
effete  nervous  matter  ?  Phosphorous,  oils  and  fat  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  the  nervous  structures  $  and  alcohol,  being  a  hydro-carbon,  is  chemically 
allied  to  these  components  of  nervecoll  and  fibre.  But  what  is  its  precise 
action  upon  them  ?  Is  it  a  real  pabulum  ?  Does  it  nourish  them,  oirectly 
and  materially,  and  build  them  up,  in  the  same  sense  as  pabulum  does  the 
muscular  tissuuB  ?  Or  does  it  merely  affect  them  after  the  manner  of  study, 
or  cheerful  amusement,  without  imparting  anything  to  them  of  a  real  and 
substantial  character  ?  Or,  lastly,  does  it  simply  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  so  send  a  larger  amount  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  a  given 
time  ?  These  and  similar  questions  have  yet  to  be  answered  before  the  sub- 
ject of  alcohol  can  well  be  understood. 

My  own  observation  and  reflection  ma^'  lead  to  believe  that  alcohol 
drinks  are  highly  useful,  if  not  necessary,  articles  of  regular,  daily  consump- 
tion, for  vast  numbers  of  persons ;  but  that  their  kind  and  amount  must  be 
determined  by  age,  sex,  constitution,  mode  of  life,  and  other  circumstances. 
I  believe  they  are  more  necessary  for  those  whose  avocations  involve  head* 
work,  anxiety,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  brain,  than  for  such  as  lead  a  com- 
paratively animal  life,  or  one  of  mere  bodily  labor.  And  I  think  it  will  be 
nmnd  that  the  degree  of  refinement  of  alcoholic  liquor  reouired,  is  in  tolerable 
exact  ratio  to  the  expenditure  of  brain-power.  The  agricultural  laborer,  for 
example,  is  satisfied  with  ginger-beer,  or  very  poor  home-made  beer  $  clerks 
and  snopkeepers  with  bitter  ale ;  and  barristers,  judges,  and  members  of 
Parliament  with  wine.  In  fact,  we  find  a  gradation  of  brain-work  correspond- 
ing pretty  exactly  to  that  of  the  refinement  and  alcoholic  powder  of  the 
liquor  habitually  and  instinctively  made  use  of.  On  the  continent,  also,  we 
see  illustration  of  the  same  fact->-the  strength  and  refinement  of  the  wines 
consumed,  gradually  rising  with  the  exaltation  of  the  brain-work  of  the 
consumers.  Nor  is  it  owing,  as  might  be  supposed,  entirely  to  difference  of 
rank  or  pecuniary  resources  ;  for  every  man  finds  the  same  fact  illus' rated 
and  corroborated  in  his  own  experience.  We  all  find,  when  on  our  tours  in 
Switxerland  or  the  Highlands,  where  we  enjoy  pure  air,  good  food,  and  rest 
and  recreation  of  brain ;  when,  in  short,  we  are  living  an  animal  rather  than 
an  intellectual  life,  we  care  nothing  for,  and  do  not  require  any  sort  of,  alco- 
holic liquor ;  whereas,  when  engaged  in  our  business  or  profession  in  London, 
in  the  midst  of  bad  air,  noise,  hurry,  bustle,  competition,  and  excitement,  we 
are  conscious  of  an  unmistakable  craving  for  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol 
with  our  daily  food ;  the  reason  being  that,  in  the  one  case,  we  are  doing 
everything  to  refresh  and  fortify,  and  in  the  other  to  exhaust  and  wear  out 
the  nervous  system.  This  fact  goes  far  to  prove  that  alcohol,  in  some  pecu* 
liar  but  as  yet  unexplained  reason,  does  repair  nervous  tissues. 

In  estimating  tne  value  of  alcohol,  tne  experience  and  testimony  of 
healthy  persons  who  use  it  habitually,  and  in  moderation,  ought  to  be  taken 
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into  account ;  also  the  fact  that  in  aU  ages,  and  in  erery  corner  of  the  globe, 
man  has  discovered  a  method  of  preparing  it  There  are  persons  who  do 
very  well  without  alcohol ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is  useless  to  othen. 
There  are  country  districts  where  the  laborers  are  healthy  and  strong  without 
meat,  and  with  beer  almost  as  weak  as  water ;  but  does  it  follow  that  Uie 
Hsme  fare  would  suit  the  London  lawyer,  barrister,  jud^e,  or  member  of 
Parliament  ?  No,  the  two  cases  are  totaJiy  different.  Men  whose  labor 
resembles  horses  may  do  and  live  like  horses,  upon  com  and  water ;  but 
those  who  are  calculating,  thinking,  and  reasoning,  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  require  a  more  refined  sort  of  food  and  drink.  A  plougfabor 
will  look  fat  and  rosy  upon  his  bread  and  cabbage  and  hard  pudding  and 
water ;  whilst  a  Gladstone  will  require,  besides  these,  good  animal  food,  tea, 
coffee,  and  an  alcoholic  liquor  of  neat  purity  and  refinement.  If  the  brain- 
work  of  the  London  clerk  demanos  a  supply  of  Bass'  ale,  that  of  the  working 
statesman  will  require  something  approacning  oenanthic  asther ! 

Two  arguments  used  by  total  abstainers  require  a  short  notice.  Tbey 
maintain  that  alcoholic  liquors  cannot  afford  any  real  and  permanent  benefit, 
because  they  contain  little  or  nothing  of  a  solid  natiure  (as  proved  by  evapo- 
ration to  dryness).  But  if  this  proves  the  worthlessness  of  wine,  so  does  it 
of  tea  and  coffee.  The  fact  is,  experience  has  proved  that  all  these  agents, 
in  spite  of  their  unsubstantial  nature,  do  refresh  the  wearied  brain  and 
nerves,  and  impart  new  life  and  health  and  spirits.  Exercise,  firesh  air, 
study,  tea,  coffee,  and  segar  smoke,  are  all  devoia  of  solidity  ;  but  the  argu- 
ment that  they  are  therefore  incapable  of  imparling  anything  to  the  human 
body  is  still  more  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  exercise  does  add  bulk 
and  weight  and  substance  to  the  muscles,  that  fresh  air  does  redden  and 
enrich  the  blood ;  that  recreation  and  study  do  nourish  the  brain  and  nerves; 
that  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol  do,  at  any  rate,  prevent  waste  of  the  tissues 
(and  probably  also  directly  nourish  the  nervous  system),  and  that  moderate 
smoking,  by  soothing  and  calming  the  over-busy  and  excited  brain,  prevents 
its  exhaustion  and  waste ;  in  short,  some  of  the  least  material  agents  have 
the  most  real,  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  human  body.  Again, 
teetotalers  contend  that,  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  it  is  impossible  to  define 
moderation  and  excess,  since  what  is  moderation  to  one  man  is  excess  to 
another,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  this  is  equally  true  of  salt,  tea,  sugar,  coffiee, 
and  many  olher  things,  moderation  and  excess  in  which  they  regard  as 
tolerably  well  defined  by  common  consent.  The  truth  is,  there  is  a  certain 
recognized  standard  quantity  of  alcohol,  salt,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  etc,  which  all 
men  agree  to  call  moderate,  and  the  difl&culty  is  not  greater  in  the  case  of 
alcohol  than  any  other  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  man  who  eats  a 
leg  of  mutton  at  a  meal,  or  consumes  a  pound  of  salt,  or  drinks  a  ^lon  o\ 
beer  per  diem  is  looked  unon  by  the  public  as  a  monstrosity,  an  exception,  a 
wonder,  whilst  he  whose  aaily  consumption  is  one  sixteenth  of  these  several 
articles,  is  regarded  as  an  ordinary  indi^^dual — a  type  of  the  masses ;  in 
short,  the  excessive  and  the  moderate  man  are  as  well  known  and  as  easily 
recognized  as  are  any  of  the  types  and  their  deviations  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world.  It  is  idle  and  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  boundary  line 
between  moderation  and  excess  is  definable.  I  believe  everj^  man  knows 
where  it  is,  and  when  he  has  overstepped  it,  even  although,  from  long  halnt 
and  sensibility,  the  transgression  may  nave  little  effect  upon  him.  The  sol- 
dier's rations,  the  diet-lists  of  great  hospitals,  are  so  many  proofs  that  there 
is  a  standard  in  these  matters,  well  understood,  and  that  public  institutions, 
in  their  dietetical  arrangements,  do  not  contemplate  or  provide  for  monstm, 
who  eat  a  leg  of  mutton  or  drink  three  gallons  of  beer  per  dieuL— I^w^ 
Lancet. 
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On  Climate  and  Disease  in  Japan. 


Dk.  ALfiRECHT,  attached  to  the  Ruasian  Miasioii  in  Hakodada  m  J^apan 
ffJTes  the  following  account  of  his  observations  re8{)ectine  the  weather  and 
diseases  of  Japan  during  November,  1869,  and  eight  following  months. 
From  the  month  of  May  rain  and  fog  prevail,  brought  by  the  east  wmd  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  June,  there  were  fifteen  rainy  days.  During  the  win^ 
ter,  snow  fell  abundantly  in  Hakodada,  a  great  deal  ot  which  was  blown  ofl* 
by  the  wind,  so  that  a  bad  sledge-road  existed,  scarcely  used  by  the  Japanese. 

Hakodada,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  is  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  south  by  a  chain  of  high  hills,  consecjuently  there  are  but  two  pre^ 
vailing  winds  ;  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spnng  tiiey  are  from  the  west, 
north-west,  and  south-west,  but  with  no  fog ;  from  May,  only  east  winds  are 
fek. 

The  country  around  Hakodada  is  not  particularly  beautiful ;  everywhere 
there  are  high  hills  sloping  towards  the  sea,  but  only  for  a  few  versts,  and 
but  here  andthere  accessible  from  the  sea.  There  is  little  shelter  in  summer ; 
the  flora  everywhere  is  scarce ;  no  beautiful  meadow- land,  as  in  our  country. 
Husbandry  is  very  little  attended  to  upon  the  island,  but  in  one  village 
twenty-five  versts  from  Hakodada  there  is  a  small  rice  plantation.  The 
radish  is  more  in  use  ghan  with  the  Russians.  The  Japanese  eat  all 
maritime  produce,  with  the  exception  of  the  poisonous  kinds,  all  shell-fish, 
and  innumerable  roots  and  herbs ;  sea-weed  is  dried  and  cooked  in  soups. 

The  diseases  most  commonly  occurring  are  ophthalmic  and  syphilitic 
diseases,  both  much  spread,  from*  the  immense  extension  of  prostitution,  not 
spoken  of  by  the  medical  police.  If  a  Japanese  has  a  disease  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  gods  do  not  aid  him,  he  assuredly  loses  an  eye,  if  not  both.  Their 
manner  of  living  causes  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eyes  which  are  of 
such  constant  occurrence.  When  at  home,  a  Japanese  sits  constantly  be- 
fore a  fire-pan  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  stoves,  although  the  cold  is  very  sen- 
sibly frit  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  sharp  west  and  north-west  winds. 
Warmed  by  the  fire,  he  goes  into  the  open  air,  exposing  himself  to  ever) 
temperature  with  uncovered  head,  the  half  of  which  is  shaven.  Congestion 
and  mflammation  are  the  results.    The  women  shave  even  their  eyebrows. 

One  domestic  disease  is  the  itch.  This  is  met  with  even  among  the 
better  classes.  Few  epidemics  occur.  Hakodada  seems  by  its  position  to 
be  protected  from  all  stagnation  of  the  air.  Intermitting  fevers  are  rarely 
known. 

In  Jeddo  there  is  a  medical  school,  which  was  established  by  the  Dutch. 
The  younger  pupils  in  this  establishment  obtain  their  information  by  acting 
as  assistants  to  those  who  are  more  advanced.  Anatomy  is  said  to  be  taught 
from  the  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  dogs.  All  surgical  manipulations  in 
cases  of  midwifery  are  disallowed. — ^Dr.  Franz  Seitz.  Vansiatt^M  Jareshericht. 
hn  Jahrt  1860,  Band  ii. 


Retobqanization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Abmy. — A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Wilson  for  the  entire  re- 
organization of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army.  This 
bill,  ^lith  slight  modifications,  will,  should  it  become  a  law,  elevate  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  the  higher  Military  officers,  secure  to  the  service  a  hospital  and 
sanitary  administration,  which  is  now  greatly  needed,  add  much  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  medical  corps,  tend  to  protect  the  health  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  to  secure  to  them,  when  sick  or  wounded,  better  attention  and  greater 
comforts. 
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Kfpect  upon  C0N8UMPTIVE8  OF  Sea  Votages  and  Warm  Latttudeb — 
The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  in  a  recent  letter  to  thaL 
paper,  says  that  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  has  recently  renewed  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  sea  air  and  wami  olimates  on 
the  health  of  consumptives.  In  1855,  an  essay  on  this  subject  by  M.  Jules 
Rochard  obtained  the  prize  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Academy.  In 
that  essay,  Uie  writer  totally  denies  the  favorable  influence  which  had  been 
thought  to  be  exerted  on  patients  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  by  sea 
voyages  or  a  residence  in  warm  climates.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that 
phthisis  is  much  more  rapid  in  its  progress  aboard  ships  Uian  on  land — that 
it  is  more  common  among  sailors  than  among  soldiers  on  shore — that  none 
but  stout  lungs  can  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  humidity  and 
irritating  saline  vapors  from  the  sea — and  that  warm  climates  situated  near 
the  tromcal  regions  exert  an  un&vorable  influence  on  pulmonary  tuberculin* 
tion.  Phthisis,  he  says,  has  its  victims  in  every  latitude.  Statistical  tables 
support  his  views.  Soon  after,  M.  P.  Gamier  read  a  memoir  to  the  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  bold  assertions  of  M.  Rochard.  The 
proofe  in  support  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  were  mostly  drawn  from 
the  statistics  of  deaths  in  the  lam  naval  hospitals  of  France — at  Toulcm, 
rOrient,  Rochefort,  Brest  and  Oierbourff;  in  whffih  he  finds  that  out  of 
8,997  deaths  which  have  taken  place,  only  837  were  caused  by  phthisis. 
This  is  less  than  one  tenth,  whereas  one-fifth  is  the  average  annual  mortality 
from  the  disease  throughout  France.  In  examining  the  subject  anew,  M. 
Blache  read  the  report,  which  is  considered  a  very  able  one.  He  carefully 
examines  the  two  former  memoirs,  and  decidedly  gives  the  preference,  for 
accurate  investigation  and  reliability,  to  that  of  M.  Rochard.  The  facU 
from  the  navy  yards,  upon  which  M.  Gamier  relies  so  much,  are  not  thought 
by  M.  Blache  to  be  strictly  applicable,  as  so  many  of  the  individuals  in  such 
places  are  confined  in  houses  and  workshops  on  shore,  where  the  land  breezes 
periodically  blow,  and  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  breathe  a  sea  air.  The 
Academy  adopted  M.  R's  report,  and  therefore  have  now  given  new  currency 
to  the  opinions  of  M.  Rochard  in  1855.  The  whole  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  one's  native  air  is 
best  suited  to  the  proper  treatment  of  consumption. — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  JottmaL 

This  agrees  with  our  experience  as  regards  the  effects  of  warm  moist  air 
on  consumptives.  When  any  benefit  results  from  a  sea  voyage,  it  is  owing 
more  to  exposure  in  the  open  air  than  to  any  other  cause.  As  a  sea-voyage 
is,  however,  often  useful  in  dyspepsia,  or  where  there  is  malassimilation  of 
foodf  it  must  occasionally  be  useful  in  phthisis.  In  the  next  number  of  the 
JouENAL,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  meteorological  data  relating 
to  the  climate  of  our  coast-range,  and  plainly  showing  its  great  advantage  as 
a  resort  for  consumptive  patients. — ^£d. 


Eight  Childben  at  a  Bieth.— The  following  wonderful  story  has  been 
ffoing  the  rounds  of  the  daily  papers:— ** On  the  2d  of  August,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Bradlee,  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  gave  birth  to  eiffht  children— 
three  boys  and  five  girls.  They  are  all  living,  and  are  healthy,  but  quite 
small    Mr.  Bradlee's  family  is  increasing  fiist.— Jlf«/.  Mto»  ana  LiXtrarg, 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


Case  of  Extrauterine  Pregnancy —Extraction  of  the  Fos- 
tus  through  the  Vagina. 


BY  DK.  BODINIER. 


We  trSBBlste  the  following  interesting  communication,  that  has  been  handed 
to  U8  by  Dr.  Bodinier.  The  case  is  one  which  is  rarely  met  with,  and  still 
more  rarely  recovered  from  t 

The  subject  was  a  woman,  age  about  30.  Had  already  had  one  child. 
She  became  pregnant  again  in  April,  1861,  and  expected  to  be  confined  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  were  well  marked  :  sup- 
pressed menstruation — milk  in  the  breasts — ^the  gradual  development  of  the 
abdomen,  which,  however,  had  been  more  than  usual, — movements  of  the 
fietiis,  &c  On  the  10th  and  11th  December,  she  had  an  attack  of  convul- 
aons,  and  since  that  period  the  movements  of  the  foetus  had  not  been  felt 
At  the  time  when  she  expected  her  confinement  to  take  place,  she  called  her 
medical  attendant,  who  attempted  to  bring  on  labor  by  the  introduction  of 
bougies  into  the  womb,  the  administration  of  some  powders  (probably  ergot) 
and  other  means,  but  the  only  result  was  to  cause  some  pains,  and  a  slight 
discharge  of  blood.  She  continued  to  sufier  considerable  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  in  the  middle  of  February  a  discharge  of  fluid  (supposed  to  be 
the  liquor  amnii)  took  place  by  the  rectum.  Since  this  period  she  has  had 
a  discharge  of  foetid  pus  by  the  rectum,  five  or  six  times  a  day ;  no  discharge 
taking  place  from  the  vagina. 

Having  examined  the  patient  for  the  first  time  on  the  15th  March,  I  found 
the  uterus  healthy  and  empty,  but  rather  more  forward  than  natural,  it,  as 
well  as  the  bladder,  being  forced  forward  by  a  tumour  situated  in  the  recto- 
vaginal fossa.  On  examining  the  tumour  by  the  vagina,  I  was  enabled 
to  detect  certain  bony  protuberances,  which  I  considered  to  be  formed  by 
the  legs  of  a  fietus,  the  case  beiag  evidently  one  of  extra-uterine  preg- 
nancy, the  cyst  having  opened  into  the  intestine.  Since  the  discharge  of 
the  liquor  amnii  by  the  intestmes,  the  abdomen  had  considerably  diminished 
in  vc^me,  and  a  tumour  was  now  found,  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and 
extending  up  about  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  (Before  the  rupture  of  the  cyst  the 
umbilicus  had  been  very  much  protruded.)  The  tumour  was  sonorous  on  per^ 
cQBston — the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  on  pressing  on  it  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  I  perceived  an  increased  resistance  at  one  point,  which, 
however,  yielded  to  pressure  with  a  peculiar  noise,  as  if  caused  by  a  thin 
plate  of  bone,  probably  the  ftetal  skull. 

The  operation  was  performed  on  the  18th.    I  proposed  to  open  the  cyst, 
by  introduomg  a  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  into  it,  through  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  vagina,  and  to  bring  it  out  again  into  the  vagina,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  draw  after  it,  by  means  of  the  ligature,  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur :  by  thus* 
opening  the  walls  of  the  cyst  by  the  ecraseur,  I  hoped  to  diminish  the  chances 
of  hemorrhage  and  of  purulent  absorption.     I  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
and  again  bringing  out  into  the  vagina  the  point  of  the  needle,  when  an 
accidental  movement  caused  it  to  disappear,  and  as  some  bleeding  took  place 
from  the  wound  made  by  the  needle,  I  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  part  of 
the  operation,  which,  thaoretically,  I  regarded  as  the  most  original.     I  then 
proceeded  to  make  an  opening  through  the  walls  of  the  vagina  with  a  large 
pair  of  scissors,  and  then  worked  through  to  the  inside  of  the  cyst,  by  mean.« 
of  my  finger  nail.     The  cyst  once  opened,  I  was  enabled  to  draw  it  down  by 
using  my  finger  as  a  hook.     I  then  introduced  the  two  index  fingers,  and 
enlarged  the  opening  by  tearing  the  parts,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  reach  a 
leg,  and  then  the  other — the  arms  and  trunk  were  then  drawn  down,  as  also 
the  head,  after  it  had  been  broken  up  by  the  finger.     The  foetus  was  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  but  I  succeeded  in  removing  the  skeleton  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  a  parietal,  which  1  extracted 
before  bringing  out  the  head,  as  I  could  not  use  mucli  traction  by  the  trunk. 
in  extracting  the  head,  for  fear  of  breaking  through  the  neck.  Some  of  the  bones 
of  the  head  that  remained  were  extracted  by  means  of  polvjjus  forceps,  and  I 
then  introduced  my  hand  into  the  cyst  to  assure  myself  that  it  was  quite 
empt) .     The   walls   were   rough   and   semi-cartilaginoub,   and  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  retain  the  intestines  in  ihoir  place.     I  did  not  endeavor  to  dis- 
cover the  point  of  communication  between  the  cyst  and  the  intestine. 

The  patient,  who  hnd  been  very  weak  since  I  first  saw  her,  sup- 
l^orted  the  operation  well,  not  more  than  an  ounce  of  blood  being 
lost.  After  well  washing  out  the  cyst  ^'he  was  put  to  bed,  a  bandage  being 
a))plied  round  the  abdomen.  Four  hours  after  the  operation  she  was  com- 
fortable, but  weak  and  perspiring  slightly. 

The  next  day  she  was  better,  and  had  less  fever  than  she  had  before  the 
operation  was  performed. 

The  fifth  day  she  was  able  to  get  up  to  have  her  bed  made,  and  to  use 
the  injections.    There  had  been  no  fever  since  the  operation. 

March  25.  The  patient  is  going  on  well,  without  fever,  and  is  regaininc^ 
her  strength.  No  foecal  matter  passes  by  the  vagina,  but  flatus  occasionally 
escapes. 

This  operation  has  been  performed  by  others,  but  I  believe  the  idea 
of  opening  the  cyst  by  means  of  the  ecraseur  is  original,  and  also  having 
replaced  this  proposed  operation  by  making  the  opening  by  scissors,  and 
then  by  tearing  away  the  parts — a  proceeding  in  this  case  most  important 
on  account  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  patient,  which  would  not  bax-e 
allowed  of  the  loss  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  blood  without  danger. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  patient's  pregnancy 
was  constant  vomitings,  or  a  desire  to  vomit,  recurring  every  six  or  ten  minutes. 
She  also  suffered  considerably  >vith  pains  in  the  hips,  and  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  she  had  extreme  thirst.    The  abdomen  was  much  distended,  and 
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there  was  considerable  oedema  of  the  legs.  The  size  of  the  foetus  would 
eorrbborate  the  opinion  of  the  patient,  that  it  died  about  the  eighth  month 
of  gestation. 


Pterygion— its  Deviation. 


BY   DE  COURCILLON,  iM.  D. 


.\MQNG  the  many  diseases  of  the  eye  which  the  climate  of  California  seems 
to  breed,  with  a  fatality  somewhat  Egyptian,  Pterjgion  is  one  most  frequently 
met  with.  Unfortunately,  as  in  many  other  cases,  its  frequency  seems  not 
at  all  compensated  by  an  easy  cure. 

Upon  consulting  my  note-book,  I  find  that  within  the  last  three  years, 
thirty-two  cases  of  Pterygion  have  called  upon  me  for  professional  aid.  Of 
those,  nineteen  only  have  been  advised,  and  have  followed  treatment.  In 
my  opinion,  the  thirteen  others  were  not,  pathologically,  of  such  a  character, 
aj^  to  expect  benefit  from  interference,  either  medical  or  surgical. 

Of  the  cases  which  were  treated,  seven  followed  medical  and  twelve 
underwent  surgical  treatment. 

As  to  the  result  it  was  not  particularly  brilliant.  Among  the  cases  only 
medically  interfered  with  one  is  set  down  "  cured,"  four  "  relieved,"  and  two 
**  not  benefitted."  Of  the  cases  which  were  surgically  attacked,  the  first  was 
remored  by  excision,  it  having,  as  it  often  happens,  started  growing  anew 
within  a  few  days.  I  thought,  then,  of  trying  another  method  which  Des- 
marres,  who  claimH  its  first  application,  praises  as  almost  of  certain  success. 
I  mean  **  deviation/'  and  indeed  the  result  has  more  than  responded  to  my 
anticipations.  It  gave  not  only  satisfaction  to  myself,  but  also  to  the  patients 
which  last  consideration  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised. 

Here  is  how  I  practice  '*  deviation,"  following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
directions  of  the  originator. 

The  lids  are  separated  with  common  elevators.  The  pterygion  is  taken 
hold  of  with  hooked  forceps. 

Then  the  surgeon  with  a  fine  bistouri  or  cataract  knife,  incises  the  mu- 
cous membrane  above  and  under  by  the  sides  of  the  disease,  from  the  cornea 
to  the  internal  angle. 

Then  the  head  is  dissected  from  the  cornea,  taking  care  that  an  aid 
keeps  the  parts  free  from  blood,  this  can  be  done  with  Anel's  or  any  other 
syringe. 

The  pterygion  is  thus  loosened  all  round,  except  at  the  great  angle,  and 
thrown  back  upon  the  pedicle  towards  the  nose. 

Then  an  incision  is  made  upon  the  inferior  border  of  the  wound  made 
to  the  conjunctiva,  following  a  parallel  direction  to  the  circumference  o 
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the  oornet.  This  indsion  mm  along  the  k>wer  portioa  of  the  oornoa,  and 
ought  to  be  k^ge  enough  so  that  the  extremity  of  the  pterygioiH  idiieh 
has  become  free  by  dissection  can  be  introduced  in  it. 

Things  being  so  disposed,  the  flap  formed  by  the  pterygion  is  adapted  in 
the  incision  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  fixed  there  with  two  or  three  stitches. 
The  principal  suture  unites  the  head  of  the  flap  (that  is,  the  part  which 
reached  upon  the  cornea)  to  the  most  angular  part  of  the  incision. 

Ck)ld  water  dressings  constitute  the  whole  after  tieatment  The  satores 
are  removed  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation. 

Desmarres  writes — **  The  last  five  or  six  years  I  have  operated  on  many 
patients  by  this  proceeding— deviation — and  I  have  only  to  c(H)gratulale 
myself  upon  the  result  obtained.** 

My  own  experienc^  in  fewer  oases,  entirely  confirms  that  of  the  dSaCbr 
guished  Deaiaarrea. 


Diphtheria. 


BT  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.  D. 


I  find  through  exchanges,  that  Diphtheria  stiU  oontinoes  the  faafakHMi- 
ble  topic  for  discussion  in  the  provincial  Medical  Societies  in  the  East.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  the  subject  will  soon  be  exhausted,  either  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  epidemic,  or  by  the  Profession  agreeing  as  to  the  propw  plan  of 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  literature  of  Diphtheria  that  has  i4)peaied 
during  the  last  four  years  would,  of  itself,  suffice  to  fill  a  library.  It  is  of  all 
diseases,  the  one  that  offers  the  greatest  field  on  which  to  expend  the  eodbe- 
des  scribendL  It  is  novel — it  bears  certain  superficial  resemblances 
to  other  diseases,  which,  however,  it  is  not — it  very  slowly  moves  over  a 
continent,  appearing  as  a  new  disease  consecutively  in  different  loca]itiB6»  and 
generally  remaining  long  enough  in  a  place  to  afford  time  (oat  its  investiga- 
tion— ^it  is  very  insidious  in  its  attacks,  and  presents  phenomena  oafeolaled 
to  excite  the  fears  of  the  public,  which  at  least  readers  it  a  popidar  saftgect. 
From  these  various  causes,  we  believe  that  more  writing  has  been  expended 
on  Diphtheria,  than  on  any  other  medical  subject  that  has  been  frtduonable 
for  many  years ;  but  although  a  great  deal  of  trash  has  been  written  on  ib 
and  a  large  amount  of  paper  spoiled,  yet  it  is  fortunate  for  the  ProfoMion 
and  the  public,  that  at  last  we  are  arriving  at  something  like  unanimity  both 
as  regards  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

During  the  last  few  months,  Mr.  Trousseau  has  been  delivering  a  comae 
of  lectures  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  admits  the  systemic  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  advises  a  general  tonic  treatment,  and  we  may  now  hope  that 
when  Trousseau,  Barthee  &  Boucher,  the  chiefs  of  &e  loeal  Fvendi  School, 
have  aduMMvledged  their  error  in  regarding  Diphtheria  as  a  kical  diseaae,  aad 
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•Ke  agWMiil  as  regards  ks  Uratment,  the  smaller  essayists  c^  medical  societies 
and  provineial  journals,  wiD  cease  to  adtise  either  a  purely  loeal  treatment,  or 
calomel  for  the  constitutional  symptoms.  When  I  first  saw  the  disease  in 
1857,  and  befbre  any  obsenrations  had  been  published  on  the  subject,  I  was 
at  once  stmek  with  its  systemic  nature,  and  its  analogy  to  other  low  forms  of 
disease  whidi  we  are  accustomed  to  demgnate  as  typhoid,  and  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment.  Since  that  time  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Profession  all  over  the  globe  has  afforded  a  satisfactory  confir- 
matkm  of  the  truth  of  the  yiews  I  then  published,  and  of  the  advantage  of 
the  treatment  I  advised,  and  the  only  change  a  much  greater  experience  has 
led  me  to  adopt  in  my  views,  as  published  in  1858,  is  to  confirm  me  still 
more  in  the  opinions  I  then  expressed  as  to  the  systemic  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  to  lead  me  to  a  bolder  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics  in  its  treatment. 

The  following  case  which  lately  occurred  in  my  practice,  is  interesting,  a« 
showing  the  great  quantity  of  stimulants  that  can  be  borne,  without  appa- 
rently doing  more  than  counteracting  the  lowering  effects  of  the  poison  of 
the  disease.  I  do  not  relate  it  as  a  model  case,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  affection  of  the  throat  was  less  than  is  generally  met  with«  al- 
though I  have  seen  cases  m  which,  with  as  well  marked  general  symptoms, 
there  was  still  less  throat  affection : — 

G.  C,  SBt  11. — ^Was  called  to  see  him  Januar}'  15th,  3  p.  m.,  and  learned 
the  following  history  :  General  health  good ;  first  taken  unwell  on  the  13th» 
when  he  had  not  much  appetite  for  his  supper,  and  went  to  bed  earlier  than 
QSuaL  The  next  noming,  felt  sick  and  kept  his  bed.  Had  a  dose  of 
citrate  magnesia,  which  purged  him  three  or  four  times  ;  slept  considerably 
daring  the  day  ;  appetke  good  $  became  feverish  towards  night.  15th,  ^ad 
another  smidl  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia  before  I  saw  him.  Saw  him  at 
3  p.  m.  Looked  pale  and  heavy  ;  pulse  52,  soft ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  grey- 
ish fur  ;  complains  of  dull  ]|^adaehe.  On  asking  him  if  he  had  sore  throat, 
stated  that  he  had  foh  it  hurl  him  a  little  on  swallowing,  just  before  I  came. 
Fonnd  the  left  submaxillary  gland  swollen,  and  left  tonsil  enlai^ed,  dusky  red 
color  and  two  or  three  small  patches  of  diphtheric  membrane  on  it.  Applied 
liquor  forri  peidilor  to  throat  and  ordered  chlorate  potass  gr.  x,  and  tinct. 
fenri  gtt.  XV,  every  three  hours,  an  ounce  of  brandy  with  egg  every  t^o 
hours,  and  as  much  strong  beef  tea  as  he  wanted. 

8  p.  m*  False  membrane  extending  $  applied  the  caustic  ;  pulse  50  ; 
saft,  i4ia  cool ;  expression  of  countenance  anxious ;  bowels  moved  twice 
since  8  p.  m.  Add  quiasB  sulph.  gr.  i  j  to  each  dose  of  the  mixture.  Tinct. 
Cf^  camph.  drachm  ss^  and  to  be  repeated  after  each  evacuation.  Contraue 
treatment. 

16th,  9  a.  re«  Slept  pretty  well  Is  now  agitated  ;  cannot  lie  still ;  res- 
piration sighing  :  pulse  48 ;  skin  cool ;  tongue  not  so  much  coated  ,*  mem- 
branes on  tonsil  extending  slightly;  expression  distressed:  applied  caustic 
to  tonsil ;  increase  the  tinct.  ferri  to  gtt.  xxv,  every  three  hours,  and  con- 
tmne  the  quinine  and  chlorate  potass  as  before.  Give  an  ounce  of  brandy 
with  egg  every  two  honrs — beef  tea. 
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3  p.  m.  Pulie  better — 68,  weak,  «oft ;  faoe  not  so  pale ;  tonnl  \m 
dutky ;  no  extension  of  exudation ;  condnue  medtcine,  but  dinniiiiih  tht 
quantity  of  brandy  one-half. 

9  p.  m.  Sleeping,  but  has  been  restlefis  and  agitated,  since  1  taw  bim. 
Pulse  48,  soft ;  akin  moist ;  complains  of  great  sensibility  of  the  fikin,  ont 
the  lar}!!!  and  on  the  side  of  the  neak — even  touching  it  lightly  when  b£ 
was  asleep,  made  him  start ;  submaxillary  gland  less  swollen.  Ineresie  die 
brandy  to  oz.  ij,  every  three  hours.  Increase  the  tinct.  ferri  to  gtt  xxsiii- 
quinine  gr.  iij,  potass  chloratis  gr.  xv,  every  three  hours.  To  be  awakeued 
in  the  night  to  give  him  his  medicine  and  nourishment. 

17th,  10  a.  m.  Better.  Took  plenty  of  nourishment  during  the  oigbi. 
and  slept  well.  Throat  feels  better — no  extension  oi  false  membraoe ;  a 
l>artially  detached  portion  hanging  firom  edge  of  velum  ;  tongut  cleaner  ; 
skin  moist ;  pulse  72,  soft ;  better  expression  of  countenance.  Gire  ibt 
medicine  every  six  hours — diminish  the  quantity  of  stimulants. 

9  p.  m.  After  sitting  up  in  the  bed  for  sometime,  became  tired  and  vai 
restless  and  agitated  all  the  afternoon — neither  the  medicine  nor  brsody  btt 
been  given  as  regularly  as  ordered  j  skin  cool ;  pulse  56  ;  says  be  feels 
well ;  continue  his  medicine  ;  brandy  oz.  j  every  two  hours,  with  egg. 

18tb,  11  a.  m.  Better.  Throat  feels  well,  but  still  rather  red ;  pulfie46; 
Hkin  cool ;  has  had  two  passages  from  the  bowels,  having  taken  some  s)nj|) 
rhei.     Continue. 

8  p.  ro.  Improving.  Pulse  72,  and  more  tone.  Has  eaten  chickea  soil 
eggs  and  brandy  during  the  day.  Diminish  stimulants  and  medicine.  From 
this  time  improvement  went -on  uninterruptedly.  He  was  up  on  the20lh» 
although  weak.  The  tonic  in  diminished  doses  was  continued  a  few  da)-» 
longer,  and  the  brandy  was  replaced  by  wine.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  bt 
was  able  to  go  to  school. 

The  above  case  is  interesting  as  showing  the  quantity  of  stimulant  thai 
can  be  borne,  in  this  disease,  without  producing  anything  like  excitement  A 
child  eleven  years  old — not  previously  exhausted  by  any  lingering  diaease— 
was  able  to  take  more  than  a  pint  of  strong  brandy,  in  three  days,  and  yet 
not  the  slightest  excitement  was  produced,  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  being 
neutralised  in  counteracting  the  lowering  tendencjy  of  the  disease.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stimulant,  large  doses  of  quinine  and  tincture  of  iron  were  alio 
taken.  The  only  other  affection  in  which  such  large  quantities  of  stimulants 
can  be  taken  without  producing  great  excitement,  is  after  the  bites  of  some 
of  the  more  poisonous  snakes, — in  fact,  we  know  of  no  disease,  in  which  the 
evidence  of  some  septic  poison  having  affected  the  system,  is  so  evident  as  in 
Diphtheria ;  and  yet,  some  four  years  since,  I  was  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted an  extraordinary  error  for  having  advanced  such  an  opinion. 


American  Pharmacjpceia. — We  understand  that  the  revision  of  this  work 
is  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress,  and  that  the  committee  having  it  m 
charge  are  making  every  effort  to  have  it  ready  for  press  at  an  early  day. 
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Systoi  of  Surgery.    By  Samuel  D.  Groes,  M.  D.    2  vols.     2d  edition. 

1862.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  For  sale  by  Roman  &  Co., 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
l*nK  fact  of  this  important  work  having,  in  the  space  of  less  than  three 
years,  reached  a  second  edition,  is  a  proof  that  it  must  have  almost  super- 
ceded, at  least  on  the  American  continent,  all  other  general  treatises  on  the 
subject.  That  in  so  doing  it  is  but  jusily  appreciated,  a  mere  glance  over 
its  content H,  and  at.  the  style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  has  fully  satisfied  us — in 
fact,  the  System  of  Surgery  of  Prof.  Gross  may  be  said  to  be  exhaustive,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  term  can  be  applied  to  a  work  on  a  science,  which  is  so 
rapidly  progressing.  The  work  consists  of  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  each 
containing  upwards  of  a  thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  profusely  illus- 
trated by  more  than  twelve  hundred  engravings.  The  object  of  Prof.  Gross 
has  evidently  been  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  a  treatise 
that  shall  he  complete  in  itself,  and  that  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
^neral  practitioner  referring  to  any  special  works  on  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Surgery.  So  far  as  a  superficial  glance  through  the  work  caji 
make  us  acquainted  with  its  contents,  the  object  certainly  appears  to  have 
f)een  realized.  It  contains  a  resum^  of  the  recent  advances  made  in  pa- 
thology— in  opthalmology  ond  in  military  surgery  ;  many  of  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  microscopical  appearances  of  morbid  growths ;  others 
;?eneral  pathology  ;  whilst  the  larger  number  are  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  more  practical  subject  of  operations.  It  is  a  work  that  should  find  a 
place  in  every  medical  man's  library,  however  extensive,  and  one  that  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with,  fifom  the  office  shelves  of  the  general  practitioner. 

In  recently  reviewing  a  work  by  Dr.  Bumstead,  on  venereal  diseases, 
we  gave  in  our  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  difl^erence  in  their  effect 
on  the  system,  of  the  two  varieties  of  chancre.  Prof.  Gross  is  evidently 
opposed  to  these  new  ideas,  and  as  his  experience  must  have  been  ex- 
tensive, we  think  it  right  to  lay  what  he  writes  on  the  subject  before  our 
readers,  although  we  have  treated,  for  the  last  two  years,  all  cases  of  soft 
chancre  without  mercury,  and  have  not  yet  met  with  a  case  followed  by  con-^ 
'^tilutional  disease.     Dr.  Gross  observes  : 

"  M.  Ricord  has  recently  published  some  very  singular  statements  in 
regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  these  two  varieties  of  chancre,  which,  if  the\ 
*hall  be  ultimately  verified  by  the  observation  of  others,  would  almost  ne- 
cessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  and  distinct 
varieties  of  syphilitic  poison.  Thus,  he  positively  affirms,  on  the  strength  of 
a  large  clinical  experience,  that  th^  inaurated  ulcer  alone  is  an  infecting 
ulcer,  that  is,  a  chancre  capable  of  furnishing  a  fluid  which,  if  conveyed  into 
the  system,  may  contaminate  the  solids  and  fluids  ia  such  a  manner,  and  to 
i»uch  an  extent,  as  to  give  rise  to  secondary  and  tertiary  accidents.     The 
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non-indurated  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  he  recardi  as  a  {rarely  local  $!kt' 
tion,  often  tronbleaome,  it  is  true,  but  always  free  from  the  risk  <tf  tnnding 
the  constitution  in  anywise  whatever.  Mj  obsenrations  would  lead  me  to 
infer  that,  while  there  really  are  two  Tarieties  of  chancre,  the  indurated  and 
the  soft,  as  described  by  the  French  syplulographer,  they  do  not  by  any 
means  possess  the  properties  which  he  ascribes  to  th^n.  The  hard  cfatnere 
is  unquestionably  most  frequently  followed  by  constitutional  symptomi,  but 
to  maintain  that  it  is  so  ezdusiTely  is  what,  I  am  sure,  bo  experienced  jira^ 
titioner  will  admit.  So  frur  from  gpving  my  adhesion  to  sucii  a  doctnae,  I 
have  had  the  most  unequivocal  endenoe,  in  numerous  instances,  of  the  in* 
fecting  properties  of  the  soft  chancre.  Indeed,  1  am  satisfted  that  some  of 
the  very  worst  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary  Sjrphilis  that  I  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  treat  have  been  cases  of  this  description ;  origmatiDg  seoe* 
rally  in  very  small  sores  upon  the  head  of  the  penis  and  prepuce,  peneetlT 
soft  in  their  coosist^ice,  very  su^rflcial,  manifesting  no  disposition  to  ipretd, 
and  soon  completelv  disappearing.  Such  chancres  not  unfreouently  ex'ot 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  their  discovery  being,  peniapi,  purely 
accidental  It  is  doubtless  this  form  of  ulcer  which  has  given  rise  to  tne  Bb> 
surd  notion,  not  yet  entirely  exploded,  of  the  possibility  of  the  fbnnation  of 
bubo  without  the  precedence  or  conoomitance  of  chancre." 


Guthrie's  Commentabies  on  the  Subgert  of  the  War.  6th  edition: 
Lippencott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Messrs.  Boman  &  Co.,  Stn 
Frandsco. 
This  is  another  of  the  works  which  have  been  called  for  by  the  miHtaiy 
operations,  of  which  our  country  is  now,  unfortunately,  the  theatre.  The 
reprint  is  from  the  sixth  English  edition,  which  was  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Crimean  war.  The  foundation  for  the  work,  at  its  first  appearaooe  in 
1820,  was  the  extensive  experience  the  author  had  gained  during  the  eaoh 
paigns  in  Sjfm,  in  1808  and  1812,  and  at  Waterloo,  in  1815  ;  and  theftet 
of  ita  having  reached  a  sixth  edition,  the  two  last  within  three  years,  is  t 
proof  that  the  subsequent  editions  are  not  mere  reprinta  of  the  old  ones,  bot 
that  they  embody  the  latest  advances  that  have  been  made  on  die  subject. 
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EDITOR'S     TABLE. 
Small  Fox. 


We  beHere  the  epidemic  of  Small  Pox  still  continueB  unabated,  although  it 
has  nerer  existed  to  the  extent  that  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  local 
pap^s.  In  the  absence  of  all  direct  data  on  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  cases,  but  from  all  we  can  learn  from 
our  professional  brethren,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  cases  in  the  city 
at  one  time,  have  never  exceeded  150  or  200,  and  probably  not  so  many,  as 
this  number  would  give  one  case  to  every  750  or  500  inhabitants,  and  had 
the  disease  existed  to  this  extent,  we  think  we  should  have  heard  more  of  it. 
We  are  only  surprised  that  it  has  not  spread  more,  as  the  result  of  our  re- 
vacdnations  shows  that  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  the  disease,  as  in  this  proportion  have  our  cases  of  re-vaccination 
shown  themselves  susceptible  to  the  vaccine  virus.  It  is  probable  that,  owing 
to  the  mild  character  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  so  contagious  as  when  it  is 
more  severe. 

The  ejMdemio  will,  most  likely,  soon  die  out  for  want  of  subjects,  as 
•tSention  is  now  being  very  generally  given  to  re-vaccination.  In  re- 
gard to  the  protective  influence  of  vaccmation,  statements  have  been 
pi^lfahed  in  the  newspapers,  which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  two  or  three  years.  This  is  certainly  going  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  Although  the  continued  immunity  that  was 
mpposed  to  be  afforded  by  a  single  vaccination  from  small  pox,  is  an 
error,  it  is  no  less  erroneous  to  assert,  that  the  operation  requires  to  be 
perfbrmed  every  second  or  third  year.  We  consider  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
i«vaocination  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty- five,  will 
a^rd  a  fair  average  protection  from  small  pox ;  or,  shoidd  the  protection 
not  be  absolute,  the  disease  will  be  rendered  so  mild  as  to  be  almost  harm- 
leas.  The  statistics  afforded  through  a  long  series  of  years,  at  the  London 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  show  that  but  few  patients  under  ten  years  of  age  have 
been  received  with  small  pox  after  vaccination.  After  ten  years  the  numbers 
increase  considerably,  the  largest  number  of  admissions  being  between  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  and  although  progressively  diminishing,  they 
continue  rather  large  up  to  thirty  j  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  they  are  nearly 
the  same  as  from  ten  to  fifteen.  After  thurty-five  the  cases  go  on  diminish- 
ing, but  the  proportional  mortality  is  much  greater,  the  disease  appearing  in 
a  worse  fisrm,  the  more  the  protective  influence  of  infant  vaccination  has  been 
tthausted  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  city  has  enlarged  the  Small  Pox  Hospital » 
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and  have  appointed  a  physidan  to  attend  on  it  They  were,  howerer,  pie* 
ceded  in  this  useful  movement  by  that  interesting  portion  of  the  community 
— the  Chinese — who  have  not  only  established  one,  but  thiee,  and  with  thdr 
accustomed  regard  for  barbarian  prejudices,  have  located  them  in  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  new  centres  of  infection  :  to  be  son 
they  are  merely  surrounded  by  white  people. 


Board  of  Health. 

Wk  believe  no  other  city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  on  the 
civilized  ))ortion  of  the  globe,  in  which  the  important  questions  that  are  con- 
stantly arising,  iuvohing  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  are  not  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  those  whose  education  and  professional  pursuits  fit  them 
more  particularly  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  and  offering  judicious  ad- 
vice on  this  important  subject.     While  thousands  are  spent  every  year  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  against  the  evil  disposed  mem- 
bers of  the  community — whilst  large  sums  are  lavished  to  diminish  the  risks 
of  being  burned  up  ;  whilst  a  few  extra  thousands  can  be  readily  raised, 
when  a  little  legal  advice  is  wanted,  about  the  city's  title  to  some  acres  of 
outside  lands — yel,  hardly  a  cent  is  expended  to  guard  our  citizens  against  a 
large  class  of  diseases,  whose  ravages,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  arrested, 
can  certainly  be    much  diminished,  by  the  means  suggested  by  sanitary 
.science.     There  certainly  is  no  other  city  in  the  old  continent,  or  in  the 
Kastcrn  i>tates,  containing  a  hundre<l  thousand  inhabitants,  in  which  there 
is  not  a])pointcd  some  medical  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  health-officer, 
and  to  furnish  to  the  authorities  the  best  information  that  science  is  capable 
of  affording,  in  relation  to  the  causation  and  prevention   of  disease.    From 
the  topographical   i)osition.  and  the  i)eculiar  climate  of  our  city,  it  ought  to 
he  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world ;  or,  at  least,  the  most  exempt  from  a 
large  and  fatal  class  of  diseases,  which  have  their  origin  from  bad  drainage, 
imperfect  supply  of  water,  noxious  effluvia,  and  decomposing  animal  and  ve- 
getable  matter.     In  order,  however,  that  these  sources  of  disease  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  in  our  midst  there  should  be   some  proper  quab- 
fied  person  appointed,  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  point  out,  and  see 
carried  into  eff(;ct.  these  hygienic  measures  by  which  the  health  of  towns 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  much  improved,  and  by  which  the  spread  of  epi- 
demic and  endemic  disease  has  been  in  so  marked  a  manner,  often  arretted. 
True  policy  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  the  accumulation  amongst  us  of  sources  of  disease,  which  it 
will  cost  much  more  to  remove  by  some  spasmodic  effort  in  the  midst  ot  an 
epidemic. 

We  thought,  when  we  wrote  the  above,  that  San  Francisco  enjoyed  the 
an  nenriable  notoriety  of  being  thee    K    h"ge  city  without  asanitary officer 
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'fhe  following  extract,  however,  would  show  that  New  York  is  in  much  the 
«ane  pontton : 

••  Kcw  York  presents  to  the  world  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great  city, 
aqguing  to  supremacy  in  population,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  yet  regarding 
wiih  indifference  those  blignting  influences  which  delay  her  progress,  and 
tend  powerfully  to  thwart  her  ambition.  The  annual  devastation  of  her 
people  by  loathsome  diseases  which  she  can  easily  prevent,  the  disgust  which 
her  fdthy  streets  create  in  every  visitor,  and  her  fearful  system  of  packing 
the  laboring  classes  in  unventilated  tenement  houses,  give  her  no  alarm. 
Heedless  of  her  own  happiness,  of  the  good  opinion  of  men,  and  of  the  fear- 
ful evils  which  afflict  her  population,  she  rushes  madly  towards  the  goal 
which  she  is  destined  to  win  only  at  the  hazard  of  every  interest  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

"  It  seems  incredible  that  an  intelligent  and  Christian  city  could  witness 


the  annual  decimation  of  its  peojjie  by  preventable  diseases,  without  putting 
forth  ever}*  honorable  exertion  to  apply  the  remedy.  Yet  such,  in  its  muni- 
cipal capacity,  is  the  conduct  of  New  York.     In  1860,  by  careful  computa  ion, 


this  city  lost  10,496  of  its  inhabitants  by  diseases  that  either  do  not  exis:  in 
the  most  salubrious  districts,  or  exist  only  in  a  modified  and  not  fatal  form. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  are  wrung  with  anguish  when  a  score  or  two  of 
lives  are  sacrificed  on  an  ill-conceived  battle-field ;  the  commanding-officer  is 
suspended  from  his  command ;  a  military  commission  inquires  into  the  mi- 
nute details  of  his  plans,  and  if  it  proves  him  incompetent,  he  is  dismissed 
the  service.  But  New  York,  calmly  mdifferent,  witnesses  the  annual  slaughter 
of  more  of  her  citizens  than  occurs  in  a  hundred  destructive  battles  ;  no 
official  is  hurled  with  popular  indignation  from  power ;  no  searching  inquiry 
is  made  for  the  causes  of  this  costly  sacrifice  to  oflicial  incompetency  and 
neglect ;  bat  quietly  the  new  year  succeeds  the  old,  and  begins  its  chronicles 
of  the  same  waste  of  human  life. — American  Med,  7Hme$t  Jan.  11,  1862. 


Patent  Bread. 


It  seems  that  nothing  is  too  sacred  to  escape  the  sacrilegious  tenden- 
cies of  modem  reformers.  It  is  but  a  few  short  months  since  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  religious  world  was  rudely  shaken  cy  the  publication  of  a 
volume,  entitled  Essays  and  Keviews,  and  hardly  has  the  polemical  din 
excited  by  their  appearance  quieted  down,  before  our  domestic  articles  of 
faith  are  destined  to  receive  as  rude  a  shock  by  the  announcement  lately  put 
forth  by  some  fanatic  firee-thinkers,  that  the  material  stafi"  of  life  which  we  are 
eating,  is  nothing  but  a  mass  in  process  of  putrefaction,  and  totally  unfitted 
to  serve  as  food  to  animals  at  all  elevated  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Had 
these  domestic  Tom  Paines  founded  their  infidelity  on  facts  taken  from  the 
hot  biscuits,  muffins,  and  buckwheat  cakes  served  up  in  our  hotels,  and  un- 
fortunately too,  from  many  a  domestic  hearth,  we  should  not  have  noticed 
thdr  arguments,  although  we  might  have  seen  the  faUacies  on  which  they 
were  founded,  as  we  consider  that  any  man  deserves  at  least  the  silent  acquies- 
cence, if  not  the  actual  support  of  the  profession,  who  endeavors  to  diffuse 
more  widely  the  idea  of  the    unwholesomeness  of  such  compounds;  but 
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when  they  would  include  in  the  tanie  category  diat  highest  pnxkMi  of  domestic 
flkiil— the  nice,  white  home-baked  loaf,  made  with  yeaat  tor  sihrriiiif, 
and  80  light  as  ahnost  to  be  bursting  with  hidden  goodness ;  why,  then  we 
feel  called  upon  by  the  memories  of  many  a  supper  and  break&st  eejio^ 
in  the  happy  farm-homes  of  our  youth,  and  by  the  souls  of  many  a  generation 
of  female  ancestors,  who  lived  in  those  happy  days  when  wives  were  hoose 
wives  as  well  as  ladies,  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  of  common  sense  against 
science,  and  to  boldly  assert  that  we  have  still  an  unshaken  faith  in  ^ 
wholesomeness,  purity  and  virtue  of  our  home-baked  loaf,  the  opinions  of  the 
Patent  Bread  Company  to  the\;ontrary  notwithstanding. 

A  great  deal  of  little  science  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  tto 
uew  sort  of  bread  ought  to  be  better  than  the  old,  but  we  can  remember  when 
somewhat  analogous  reasons  were  offered  by  science  to  prove  that  steamahipt 
could  never  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  fact  is,  science  has  been  getting  rather 
too  rampant  of  late  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she  has  much  to 
be  proud  of —but  because  she  has  picked  up  a  few  valuable  peebles  on  the 
shore,  she  has  no  right  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  she  can  fathom  the 
depths  of  knowledge.  We  are  now  but  collecting  the  fibres,  of  which  at  some 
distant  period  a  line  may  be  woven,  that  shall  enable  future  generations  U> 
arrive  at  some  definite  idea,  perhaps,  of  the  depths  that  still  remain  to  be 
explored.  With  our  present  limited  amount  of  science,  by  fai  the  larger 
part  of  knowledge  is  the  result  of  wmple  experience,  and  probably  for  ages 
to  come  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  assent  of  mankind,  although  based  ou 
no  scientific  grounds.  In  no  department  of  knowledge  has  science  thrown  le» 
light  than  on  the  properties  of  food,  and  we  believe  that  the  day  is  }'et  far  off 
when  any  scientific  data  can  be  given  which  shall  convince  some  stomachs  that 
they  ought  to  digest  lobsters,  and  others  that  cheese  is  harmless.  The  fact  is, 
the  stomach  is  an  empirical  sort  of  an  organ,  and  we  naturally  look  with  sus- 
picion on  all  a  pt'iori  reasoning  as  to  what  ought  to  be  wholesome,  and  what 
ought  to  be  deleterious.  The  proof  after  all  must  be  left  to  experience  and 
cannot  in  the  least  degree  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Alcott  "  that 
yeast  and  leaven  are  a  filthy  concern,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  known." 

If  this  new  method  of  making  bread  is  really  an  improvement,  it  will  soon 
l)e  adopted,  and  it  will  not  require  one-sided  chemical  arguments  brought 
to  bolster  it  up.  We  certainly  have  our  doubts  on  the  subject,  for  we  know 
that  exactly  the  same  process  was  introduced  in  London  some  years  since 
and  proved  a  failure,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  was  not  appreciated. 
Now,  notwithstanding  all  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  our  cis-Atlantk 
cousins,  we  believe  they  know  good  bread  from  bad,  and  would  be  likely 
to  eat  the  best  they  could  get.  As  for  fermentation  being  a  process  of  putre- 
faction, it  is  all  humbug ;  or,  if  it  is  j)utrefaction,  then  putrefaction  is  that 
process  by  which  heavy  indigestible  drinks,  like  apple  and  grape  juice, 
are  converted  into  cider  and  wine,  light  and  wholesome  articles  of  diet,  and 
we  strongly  suspect  that  the  fermentation  that  takes  place  in  dough  has 
an  analogous  effect,  in  rendering  the  bread  more  (HgestibU. 
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Since  writing  the  abo^e,  we  ha^e  been  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Winchester  practically  to  test  the  unferraented  bread,  and  we  certainly  con- 
aider  it  a  decided  improvement  on  the  article  generally  supplied  by  the 
bakers,  but  at  the  same  time  we  think  it  inferior  to  the  finer  sorts  of  French 
bread,  both  as  regards  its  flavor  and  digestibility. 


Medical  Report  of  the  Paciflo  Division  of  the  Army. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Coolidge,  Medical  Director  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
fSor  this  coast,  we  have  been  furnished  with  the  sick  returns  of  the  troops  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31.  Our  space  not  permitting  us  to  give  the 
report  in  full,  we  shall  present  a  summary  of  the  most  striking  facts  it  con- 
tains. 

The  mean  strength  of  the  army  fbr  the  quarter  was  139  officers  and  3,40d 

men.     Of  these  there  came  under  medical  treatment  during — 

Ratio  per  thousand,  meaa  strenj^h. 
CasM.  Deaths. 

October        -        -        -        266        -        -        -        1*6 

November     -        -        -        339        -        -        -        1-8 

December     -        -        -        220       -        •        -        1'2 

824  4-5 

'llie  total  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  quarter  is  2960,  of  which  16 
have  terminated  fatally.  The  causes  of  death  have  been — Delirium  tremens, 
1 ;  concussion  of  brain,  1 ;  chronic  diarrhoea,  1 ;  phthisis  pulmonalis,  1  ; 
gangrene  of  lungs,  1 ;  heart  disease,  1 ;  pericarditis,  1 ;  variola,  1 ;  typhoid 
fever,  8. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  half  of  the  deaths  have  been  due  to  typhoid 
fever,  the  great  enemy  of  armies^.  Of  these  deaths,  6  took  place  at  one 
camp,  viz.,  Camp  Alert,  a  short  distance  firum  this  city.  The  whole  number 
of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  is  45,  which  gives  a  mortality  of  17'7  per 
cent.  There  are  reported  277  cases  of  malarious  fever,  of  which  2  were 
congestive,  149  quotidian,  90  tertain,  5  quartan,  and  31  remittent — no  death . 
Amongst  724  cases  of  disease  of  the  digestive  system,  243  were  for  simple 
constipation,  and  283  for  acute  diarrhoea. 

In  438  cases  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  system,  356  were  cases  of 
catarrh. 

Amongst  621   cases  of  diseases  of  urinai}'  organs,  249  were  gonorrhoea 
165  primary  syphilis,  and  59  secondary. 

There  were  reported  145  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  45  cases  of 
chronic. 

9  cases  have  been  discharged — 3  for  chronic  rheumatism,  2  for  hernia,  2, 
for  epilepsy,  1  for  chronic  bronchitis,  and  1  fur  varix. 
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Health  of  San  F&ancisco  fok  Februakt.— During  the  last  month,  the 
number  of  interments  in  our  city  cemeteries  amounted  to  218,  a  conaderable 
excess  o^er  the  preceding  month.  From  the  imperfect  character  of  the 
records,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  diseases  tbds  increased  mortality  is 
owing.  It  would  seem  to  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  adult  portion 
of  the  population,  as  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  three  years  of 
age,  which  in  December  formed  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  mortality 
and  in  January  rather  less  than  a  third,  has  been  reduced  this  month  to 
about  a  fourth.  In  147  interments  at  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  there  were 
eleven  that  had  died  of  small-pox,  and  four  from  erysipelas,  a  marked 
increase  on  the  preceding  month.  Typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are  npidly 
declining,  for  whilst  in  December  eighteen  cases  were  recorded  from  these 
diseases,  and  in  January  eight,  we  have  this  month  but  four. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Wakelee,  comer  Sutter  and  Montgomery  streets, 
a  complete  catalogue  of  instruments  manufaciiired  by  Charriere  &  Co.,  the 
celebrated  surgical  instrument-makers,  in  Paris,  and  for  which  house  Mr. 
Wakelee  is  the  sole  agent  for  this  State.  These  catalogues  can  be  gratui- 
tously obtained  on  application.  We  understand  Mr.  Wakelee  will  very 
shortly  also  issue  a  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  instruments,  which 
with  the  explanatory  reading  matter,  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  profes- 
sion, by  exhibiting  at  a  glance  the  latest  improvementN  that  have  been 
made. 


Nasal  Hemorrhage. — ^Dr.  Hiard  (de  Mugroon)  writes  to  the  Gazette  ia 
Hopitaux  that  he  never  fails  to  stop  even  tne  most  obstinate  epitaxis,  by  a 
simple  process  of  compression  of  the  nostrils.  Being  subject  in  early  life  to 
frequent  bleeding  from  the  nose,  he  says  he  found  that  the  hemorrhage  came 
from  a  part  of  the  septum  within  reach  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  By  com- 
pressing the  alee  upon  the  septum,  with  a  moderate  pressure  upwards  as  if  to 
force  them  under  the  bones  of  the  nose,  the  bleeding  ffenerallv  stopped 
within  five  minutes.  The  mouth  should,  of  course,  be  hela  open  doriag  the 
process,  and  the  breath  should  not  be  allowed  at  once  to  pass  by  the  nostrils 
as  soon  as  the  blood  ceases  to  flow.  It  is  best  to  incline  the  head  forward  s 
little,  as  in  the  attitude  of  writing,  resting  upon  the  fingers  which  compress 
the  nose.  On  removing  the  fingers,  from  six  to  ten  drops  of  blood  escape, 
which  have  accumulatea  before  the  flow  is  arrested.  Should  more  eecape, 
the  process  is  to  be  repeated.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Hiard  has  used  this 
simple  method  with  uniform  success.  Even  the  hemorrhages  of  typhoid 
fever,  or  those  occurring  in  cas^s  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  have  been 
uniformly  checked  without  losing  a  teaspoonful  of  blood.  In  one  instance, 
of  an  individual  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  it  waa  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  pressure  for  half  an  hour,  as  the  blood  was  Uttle  else  than  serum. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
See  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  laie  JoHK  W.  Fbakcu. 


SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SGIENGES, 

OOMPBISIKG  THE  BB8ENTULLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  W 
BrmiktDoUe'i  Retrospect,  Ranking'e  Abstract,  The  London,  DMin,  £^ 
hwrgk  Medical  Journals.    Drench,  German,  and  other  Continent^ 
Medical  Periodicals,  cowmencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respectite 
merits  in  riew  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  of  mencal 
LiTERjLTURE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributioiu  from 
emiinent  American  PhysioianB  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiled  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summabt  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  reidy 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contab  about 
300  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter— uniform  with  "  The  EPiroMB*' 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  oonvenienoe  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Svargery,  Midwifery,  Owmistry  and  T^uncologjf,  W 
Materia  Medico. 

T«  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.— Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  acoompHibed 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,**  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lalx>rs  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.    Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  \mder  the  title  of 
**  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
'*  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
Acholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  mnst 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledffe  you  specify.    To  thoie 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plao  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  tk 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons :— -your  fnreat  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession.   You  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  yoo 
will  economize  their  time.    Tha(t  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
sdence  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com* 
])etent  will  be  the  loudest  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,LLJ). 
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selp:ctions. 

*'The  Iiiability  to  Small-Pox  or  to  Vaccinia  in  any  given 
Person  are  Equal,"  or,  '*Wbat  is  a  Man's  Security 
against  Small  Pox." 

BY   DR.  DRUITT. 


The  foKowiDg  letter  from  Dr.  Druitt  appears  in  the  Medical  Ti$ne$  and 
GmdU: 

Sir  :— I  will  ask  your  readers  assent  to  this  proposition  :  Whoever  can  take 
the  small-pox  can  also  take  the  vaccine  disease.  Whoever  can  not  take  the 
oce  is  also  protected  from  the  other.  The  greater  susceptihility  of  any  per- 
son to  the  one,  the  greater  it  is  to  the  other  also.  There  appear  to  be  some 
persons  so  constituted,  that  they  resist  the  vaccine  disease.  There  are  like- 
vise  some  some  so  constituted  that  even  unvaccinated  they  never  take  the 
small-pox.  Conversely,  they  who  are  susceptible  of  small-pox  are  so  to  the 
^necine  influence.  A  man  who  has  had  the  small-pox  once  is  liable  to  it 
again,  while  some  persons  are  liable  to  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If  this 
proposition,  in  its  various  forms  be  true,  it  suggests  a  caution. 

The  Statistical  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  1859,  con- 
tains some  tables  which  afford  materials  for  the  following  calculations,  whkh 
illustrate  what  I  want  to  j)oint  out.  It  seems  that  32,510  soldiers  and 
recruits  were  vaccinated  durinp^  fifteen  months  from  October  1858,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  They  are  divided  mto  four  classes :  1.  Those  who  bore  marks  of 
previous  small-pox  amounted  to  4124.  Curious  this,  that  an  eighth  of  the 
flower  of  the  adults  of  the  working  classes  should  still  be  marked  with  small- 
pox. 2.  Those  who  bore  good  marks  of  previous  vaccination,  were  23,924, 
or  about  three-fourths,  which  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  tells  a  good  tak; 
for  the  vaooinators.  3.  Those  who  bore  doubtful  marks  of  previous  vaccina- 
tioQ,  were  1901 ;  and  lastly,  those  who  bore  no  marks  of  previous  vaccination 
nor  small-pox,  were  2561. 

If  we  reduce  these  numbers  to  an  uniform  scale,  we  find  that  of  the  32,510 
soldiext  Taocmated. 
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lliose  who  had  amall-pox  marks  were       -        -        -        -    per  1000    125 

"      **  marks  of  good  Taccinatioii 786 

"      **  douhtful  mariLS  of  vaccination 58 

«      ^  neither  vaccine  nor  »mall-pox  markn  -        -        -        -     7B 

ThiR  gives  a  valuablct  and  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  account  of  the  state 
of  our  laboring  population,  so  far  as  regards  vaccination.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  in  higher  ranks  there  are  none  without  vaccine  marks. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  resultit  of  the  vaccination  of  these  32,510 
persons,  if  we  were  to  go  by  the  common  theory,  we  should  expect  that  the 
|)erson8  who  bore  morim  either  ot  small-pox  or  of  good  vaccmation  would 
almost  uniformly  be  insensible  to  the  fresh  infection,  and  that  the  persons 
with  doubtful  marks  or  none  would  uniformly  take  the  vaccine  well  Hov 
curiously  we  should  l)e  disappointed  is  evidenced  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 
Out  of  the  4124  persons  with  marics  of  small-pox,  the  number  who 

when  vaccinate<l  showed  ])erfect  vesticles  was  1473,  or  per  1000  •    357 
Modified  vesicles  were  shown  in  799,  or  |)er  1000       -        -        -       •    1^3 

A  faUure  in  1852,  or  per  1000 440 

Secondly.  Out  of  the  23,924  peraons  with  good  existing  vaccine  marks, 
the  number  who  when  re-vaccinated  exhibited  perfect  vesicles  was 

8976,  or  per  1000 376 

The  number  who  gaxe  modified  vesicles  was  5277,  or  per  1000  -       •    2S0 
A  failure  in  9671,  or  per  1000  .--....-    404 
Thirdly.    Out  of  the  1901  persons  with  doubtful  marks  of  vaccination, 
the  number  who  gave  on  re-vacdnation  good  vesicles  was  777,  or 

1000 408 

The  number  who  gave  modified  vesiclot  was  505,  or  per  1000    -        -    265 

A  failure  in  610,  or  per  1000 325 

Fourthly.  Out  of  the  2561  persons  who  had  mariis  neither  of  small- 
pox nor  of  vaccination,  and  who  (by  the  common  theory)  might  be 
supposed  quite  unprotected,  the  number  who  gave  perfect  vesicles 

was  1362,  or  per  1000 532 

Those  who  gave  modified  vesicles  were  484,  or  per  1000     -        >       -    160 
A  failure  in  715,  or  per  1000 225 

These  tables,  compared  with  those  of  the  results  of  re-%-accination  in  the 
Wurtemburg  army,  »how  us  prettv  exactly  what  is  the  amount  of  protection 
against  small-pox  actually  existmg  in  the  case  of  the  male  populadon* 
assuming,  as  we  are  liound  to  do,  that  protection  against  small-pox  and 
insusceptibility  t»f  vaccine  disease  are  identical.  Out  of  any  number  of  men 
who  have  small-nox  marks,  the  number  protected  is  44  per  cent,  while  56 
per  cent,  are  still  liable  to  it  in  some  form  or  other.  The  figures  }ielded  by 
the  Wurtembui^  are  identical — 44  and  56 — and,  therefore,  these  proportion* 
point  to  somethmg  like  a  law. 

Out  of  any  number  who  show  good  vaccine  marks,  the  per  centage  abso- 
lutely protected  is  40  or  41,  whilst  59  are  in  some  degree  liable.  Here,  too, 
the  figures  of  the  Wurtemberg  army  arc  identical — 40  and  a  fraction  and 
59  and  a  fraction ;  so  that  looks  like  a  law. 

Out  of  any  number  of  men  with  imperfect  or  doubtful  vaccine  maiks,  the 
per-centage  of  protection  is  33,  whilst  66  are  liable.  (The  Wumtembtfg 
figures  gives  46  as  the  number  protected.) 

Out  of  any  number  of  unvaocinated  men  who  have  never  had  small-pox. 
only  23  per  cent,  are  insusceptible,  77  are  liable.  Here,  too,  the  Wmntem- 
ben  tables  differ,  giving  47  as  the  per-centage  of  protection. 

in  the  foregoing  observations  it  is  assumed  that  vaccination  has  nerer 
l)een  repeated. 

From  these  data,  and  others  before  the  Profession,  we  shall  sorely  be 
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jostiiled  if  we  drop  a  little  from  the  unqualified  tone  in  which  it  is  customar}' 
to  meak  of  vaccination,  afi  if  it  were  an  absolute  protection,  and  as  if  it  ever 
could  exterminate  small-nox.  And  by  being  careful  to  define  its  true  value, 
we  should  not  run  the  risk,  which  we  do  now,  of  damaging  vaccination,  and 
producing  reaction  against  it  in  the  vulgar  mind,  because  it  does  not  aflfect 
all  that  we  promise  of  it. 

I  repeatedly  meet  with  such  histories  as  these :  A  youth,  aged  14,  was 
taken  ill  with  small-pox.  After  three  weeks  his  three  brothers  sickened  of 
It  likewise.  All  had  been  welt  vaccinated,  but  the  only  one  who  had  severely 
was  one  who  had  been  vaccinated  by  a  well-known  public  vaccinator  in 
Marylebone,who  pronounced  the  "  arm"  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and,  in  the 
excess  of  his  zeal  said  to  the  mother,  **  Well,  Madam,'  if  ever  vour  child  has 
small-pox  after  such  an  arm  as  that,  I  shall  call  vaccination  a  Kumbug.**  A 
conclusion  which  an  uneducated  |>er8on  would  be  very  liable  to  adopt. 

Surely  it  would  be  l)etter  u^  state  frankly  that  vaccination  is  proved  to 
hinder  small-pox  from  destroying  life,  good  looks,  and  eyesight ;  but  that  if 
1000  vaceinated  boys  grow  to  manhood,  600  of  them  will  still  l)c  liable  to 
a  modified  attack  oV  small-pox,  unless  they  are  vaccinated  again. 

Theo,  if  asked,  as  we  often  are.  "  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the 
small-pex  at  once?"  The  reply  will  be,  that  small-pox  gives  but  three  per 
cent  nunre  protection  against  a  second  attack  than  vaccination  does.  I  nnd 
it  recorded  in  one  of  the  Reports  on  the  Health  of  St,  George's  Hanover- 
square,  that  four  children  had  small-pox.  **  They  had  all  been  vaccinated  in 
etrly  life,  and  their  arms  present  peifect  models  of  cicatrices ;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  the  only  one  of  them  who  had  the  disease  severely  was  Jane  A., 
who  had  had  it  once  already,  after  vaccination." 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  some  )>ersons  are  so  constituted  that 
they  take  vaccine  and  small-pox  readily,  again  and  again.  The  figures  at  my 
command  are  too  small  to  prove  it,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  case  of 
death  from  small  pox  after  vaccination,  may  be  matched  by  one  from  secondary 
small-pox. 

Others  take  them  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Hence  some  little  pru- 
dence is  requisite  in  speaking  of  "  imperfect"  vaccination  and  illnieveloped 
cicatrices.  These  are  due  to  the  insusceptibility  of  the  patient,  rather  than 
to  the  unskillfulness  of  the  operator.  If  once  good  vaccine  matter  be  in- 
serted, the  result,  whether  a  good  cicatrix  or  l>ad,  is  out  ot  the  o|)erator'« 
control. 

The  sum  of  what  I  desire  to  Kay  is,  that  the  susceptibility  to  small-po\ 
and  to  vaccine  being  equal,  and  the  protection  afibrdeo  by  either  being  in- 

nlete,  the  public  should  be  frankly  enlightened  on  this  latter  point,  and 
d  be  encouraged  to  repeat  vaccination  jjeriodically.  Systematic  national 
i^vaocination  is  almost  as  much  a  necessity  as  the  primary  operation. 

We  should  not  have  republished  Dr.  I)ruitt*s  letter  on  vaccination,  had 
we  not  heard  expressed  in  many  quarters  objections  to  the  operation,  which 
are  fully  met  in  his  letter.  We  sec,  too,  that  some  of  the  medical  journals 
t^  publishing  accounts  of  disease  having  l)een  communicated  by  vaccination 
to  a  number  of  children  in  a  small  town  in  Italv.  A  commission  of  physi- 
cians appointed  to  investigate  the  facis  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state- 
ments are  not  well  founded.  There  have  also  occurred  many  cases  in 
Sacramento,  in  which  vaccination  has  been  followed  by  sicknens,  and  even  in 
instances  by  death  (five  cases,  we  believe),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
^t  this  unfortunate  result  was  owing  to  the  operation  having  been  per- 
^*nied  with  bad  matter.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered  highly  probn- 
hle  by  all  the  fatal  cases  having  occurred  in  the  practice  of  on      hysician. 
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Amongst  upwardi  of  eight  hundred  vacoiiiatioos  that  hare  been  perfoiaed 
by  myself  and  more  immediate  friends,  I  have  heard  but  of  one  case  in  whiefa 
the  arm  was  more  than  usually  sore,  and  in  that,  although  the  inflammatioa 
hivolved  at  one  time  the  whole  arm,  the  symptomn  never  presented  anything 
alarming. — £d. 


On  thd  Action  of  Certain   Substances  upon  FhthiMs. 


BY  RICHARD  PAYNE  OOTTOK,  M.  D. 


The  following  observatioas  upon  the  action  of  steel  were  made  opoa  twenty- 
five  in-patients  of  the  Consumption  Hospital.  As  in  all  my  preeeoing  op^ 
ments,  I  studiously  avoided  any  .nelection  of  cases,  and  excliKled  only  those  m 
which  the  disease  was  obviously  too  far  advanced  to  render  any  land  of 
treatment  available,  and  those  in  which  there  existed  some  complicstioB 
would  tend  to  negatire  the  result. 

Of  the  twent)r-five  patients,  ten  were  males  and  fifteen  females.  Sii 
were  in  the  first,  six  in  tne  second,  and  thirteen  in  the  third  stage  of  te  &- 
ease.  Ten  were  under  the  age  of  20,  and  the  rest  were  between  JO  and  40 
years  of  age. 

I  selected  the  old  vinum/erri  as  being  the  most  simple  of  the  many  foroo 
of  iron,  as  well  as  the  one  seldom  oljeoted  to,  and  is  rarely  found  to  dis- 
agree. At  the  commencement  I  prescribed  two  drachms  twice  a^day,  each 
dose  being  gradually  increased  to  half  an  ounce,  and  in  some  instances  to  in 
ounce.  The  treatment  was  continued  for  periods  \arving,  according  to  the 
different  caxes,  from  four  to  thirteen  weekR.  In  two  or  three  of  the  female 
patients,  the  steel  neeincd  to  cause  slight  headache,  which,  however,  generally 
disapiieared  when  the  dose  was  lessened  or  temporarily  discontinued.  Dnrins 
its  use,  the  patients*  a))petite8  were  usually  very  good,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  inmcation  of  increased  liability  either  to  hcemoptysis  or  any  other 
active  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-five  patients,  thirteen  greatly  improved  j  three  sUf^Uy  im 
proved ;  and  nine  derived  no  benefit ;  of  these,  three  died  in  the  Hospiw. 

In  thirteen  of  the  cases  cod  liver  oil  was  occasionally  but  not  regulariy 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  steel ;  but  in  the  remainder  no  other  me<Kcine 
was  administered,  except  simple  linctus  for  the  cough.  Fourteen  pa^U 
increased  in  weight — some  or  them  ven'  considerably;  ei«ht  lost  wdghf; 
and  three  remained  unchanged  in  weight.  Nine  of  the  fourteen  cases  « 
which  the  weight  increased  were  those  who  had  taken  cod- liver  oil.  ^^  J| 
these  patients,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  illustrated  the  remarksUe 
but  not  rare  phenomenon,  of  increasing  in  weight,  whilst  both  the  local  and 
many  of  the  general  s)rmptoms  of  consumption  were  steadily  advandng. 

Of  the  thirteen  patients  greatly  improved,  several  left  the  Hospital  with 
their  general  healtn  restorwi,  and  their  active  symptoms  disaipateiL  Foot 
were  especially  remarkable  for  the  improvement  they  exhibiteo,  being  •!)»» 
in  spite  of  the  unmistakeable  existence  of  pulmonary  cavities,  to  resume 
their  several  pursuits  on  leaving  the  HospitaL 

Seven  of  the  thirteen  improved  cases  were  under  the  age  of  twenty— a 
larffe  proportion,  if  we  condaer  the  respective  ages  of  the  patients. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  remaric,  although  I  had  not  hitherto  tabulated  the 
cases  I  have  treated  with  steel  wine,  I  hare  long  been  in  the  habit  of  pi^ 
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scribing  this  medieine,  in  conjunction  with  cod-liver  oil,  to  phthisical  and 
Btrmnous  patients,  especially  to  children  and  young  persona,  and  have  alwa^rs 
placed  great  faith  in  its  efficacv.  I  have,  indeed,  always  considered  it 
amongst  the  most  useful  remedies  in  this  class  of  diseases ;  and  in  this 
hom^^e  to  the  vinum  ferri  very  many  of  my  medical  brethren  will  doubtless 
jmn.  That  this  remedy  fairly  deserves  to  be  thus  estimated  is,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently shown  bv  the  experiments  I  have  detailed. 

After  I  shall  have  recorded  similar  obsen'atlons  upon  a  few  other  sub- 
stances which  are  now  undergoing  probation  in  my  hospital  wards,  I  hope  to 
give  a  general  summary  of  tneir  comparative  results  And,  although  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  any  conclusion  at  which  I  may  arrive  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  at  most  but  an  ap- 
proximation to  truth— considering  that,  in  order  to  teach  actual  truth,  many 
insuperable  difficulties  present  themselves,  such  as  a  want  of  unifonmty  in 
the  cases,  circumstances,  and  stages  of  the  various  patients,  as  well  as  in  the 
8ea«m  of  the  year,  the  diet,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances — ^it  will, 
I  think,  be  nevertheless  conceded,  that  the  trial  to  which  I  have  subjected 
the  different  remedies  is  not  altogether  unproductive,  and  that  on  the  present 
occasion  steel  wine  comes  before  us  very  mvorably  as  a  medical  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.  In  order,  however,  to  assimilate  this  paper  with  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  I  would  record  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  Steel  wine  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  a  considerable 
number  of  oonsumptive  patients. 

2.  It  seldom  disagrees,  but  tends  rather  to  increase  the  appetite,  and  im- 
prove digestion. 

3.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  cases  of  children  and  young  persons. — 
ykdical  7¥mef  and'  Gazette, 


On  Aoupunotore  in  the  Treatment  of  Muscular  Bheu- 
matism,  and  on  Galvanism  in  Bheumatio  Paralysis. 


BY  ARTHUR  LEARED,  !!•  D.,  LONDON. 


TuE  treatment  of  muscular  rheumatism  is  sometimes  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
exhaust  the  patience  alike  of  the  sufferer  and  of  his  Medical  attendant.  In 
the  following  remarks,  I  wish  to  show  the  efficacy  of  two  powerful  remedial 
agents,  acupuncture  and  galvanism.  The  latter  is  at  length  beginning  to 
claim  the  attention  it  deserves ;  but  acupuncture,  though  employed  by  that 
observant  and  practical  people,  the  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial,  yet 
hsB  not  been  fairly  tested  in  our  modern  ])ractice.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  offer  any  speculation  on  the  ratio  medenai  of  this  curious  mode  of  treat- 
ment, only  remarking  that  it  possibly  depends  on  the  production  of  galvanic 
currents. 

Several  years  ago  1  was  consulted  by  a  lady  for  rheumatism,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  right  deltoid  muscle.  It  was  attended 
hv  considerable  loss  of  power,  and  the  severe  and  constant  pain  had  seriously 
imoaired  the  patient's  health.  Hearing  that  a  number  of  approved  remedies 
^a  been  employed  without  effect,  it  occurred  to  me  to  give  acupuncture  a 
trial  Three  or  four  needles  were  deeply  inserted  into  the  affected  part,  and 
allowed  to  remain  about  an  hour.  The  result  was  complete  cure  of  the  pain, 
sad  the  full  use  of  the  arm  was  soon  recovered. 

Many  cases  apparently  of  the  same  sort  of  rheumatism  came  under  my 
treatment  when  t  was  Physician  to  the  CSvil  Hospital  at  Smyrna  during  the 
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Ute  war.  Acupuncture  wik  tried  in  one  case,  in  which  pain  was  also  referred 
to  the  deltoid  muHcle,  but  it  seemed  to  be  of  no  avail  Bui  while  I  thiitk  it 
right  to  mention  this,  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  too  often  cause  to  suet 
pj»ct  either  that  no  pain  really  existed,  or  that  its  relief  was  tardily  adimtted. 
The  harassing  duties  of  the  Crimean  trenches,  from  which  these  patients  had 
recently  escaped,  made  them  sometimes  unscrupulous  in  devising  means  to 
delay  their  return  to  duty. 

In  the  next  instance,  the  details  of  which  I  give  from  my  note-book, 
acupuncture  was  quite  successful. 

A  gentleman,  50  years  of  age,  and  of  strong  constitution,  consulted  me 
January  20,  1860,  for  rheumatism,  contracted,  as  he  believed,  from  sleepbg 
in  a  damp  bed  while  travelling.  He  had  for  some  time  (suffered  severe  pain 
in  the  right  arm  and  shoulder,  but  not  immediately  in  the  shoulder-joint  It 
was  evident  that  the  deltoid  muscle  was  the  part  chiefly  affected,  but  pain 
also  extended  in  the  course  of  the  trapezius  muscle  to  the  back  of  the  head 
Loss  of  power  over  the  arm  had  gradually  ensued,  and  was  so  complete  when 
I  first  saw  him,  that  with  the  scapula  fixed  he  was  incapable  of  raising  it  in 
the  smallest  degree.  The  temperature  of  the  part  seemed  to  be  rath»  oelow 
that  of  the  other  arm,  and  sensation  was  slightly  impaired. 

I  prescribed  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses,  and  it  was  continued 
until  Its  specific  effects  were  experienced,  but  no  benefit  resulted.  Colchicnm 
was  also  fairly  tried  without  any  benefit  Tonics  and  sudorifics  in  succession 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  temporary*  relief  ob- 
tained from  opiates,  rendered  neoessarv  by  the  suffering  and  loss  of  rest,  no 
internal  treatment  appeared  to  benetft  the  patient.  In  the  raeantime,  ex- 
ternal applications  were  not  neglected,  stimulating  and  narcotic  liniments 
containing  ammonia,  turpentine,  tinctures  of  opium  and  aconite,  etc,  were 
diligently  rubbed  in.  Sulphur  was  applied  to  the  arm  by  means  of  a  flannel 
bandage.  The  effe:t  of  heat  was  ined  by  means  of  bags  of  salt  as  hota» 
could  be  borne,  and  finally,  the  firing  iron  of  Dr.  Corrigan  was  freely  em- 
ployed. But  the  benefit  afforded  by  any  of  these  measures  was  either  so 
trifling  or  ao  transitory  that  I  felt  almost  in  despair  about  the  case. 

The  signal  success  which  attended  the  use  of  acupuncture  in  the  case  fint 
mentioned,  caused  me,  however,  to  suggest  it  to  the  patient,  who  consented 
to  have  it  tried.  I  now  cautiously  introduced  three  stout  needles  into  the 
deltoid  muscle  until  they  touched  the  humerus,  at  about  equal  distances  from 
each  other,  and  the  needles  were  left  inserted  about  an  hour.  Almost  imme- 
diate and  permanent  relief  was  obtained.  The  patient  scarcely  complained 
from  that  time  of  any  pain  in  the  shoulder  or  arm,  but  the  paralysia  con- 
tinued as  at  first.  For  this  «tale  of  things,  galvanism,  of  course,  naturally 
suggested  itself.  I  began  with  its  milder  effects,  using  the  ordinary  induc- 
tion apparatus  and  the  intermittent  current,  while  the  force  of  the  shocks 
was  gradually  incre.iaed.  The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory ;  the  patient 
was  galvanised  on  alternate  days  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  every  application 
was  attended  by  an  inoprovement,  rendered  visible  by  the  increa.«»ed  power  of 
raising  the  arm.  On  February  29  (at  the  end  of  the  time  above  named),  he 
declared  himself  quite  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  an  aching  whidi 
occurred  on  the  side  of  the  neck  when  he  suddenly  moved  it,  but  this  com- 
paratively trivial  symptom  did  not  leave  him  for  a  considerable  lime.  I 
ascertained  very  lately  that  no  relapse  had  taken  place,  and  all  unpleasant 
sensations  had  long  disappeared. 

The  foregoing  successliil  cases  prove  the  great  value  of  acupuncture,  be- 
cause in  them  many  other  remedies  had  been  previously  employed  without 
avail,  while  its  speeily  action  indicated  its  real  efficacy. 

The^  potency  of  galvauisui  was  also  shown  in  one  of  the  cases,  but  there 
is  auflicient  evidence  that  it  usually  acts  beneficially  whenever,  as  iu  thi!' 
instance,  the  paralvsis  is  due  to  a'pcriplioral  affection  of  the  mof^r  ncn'**.— 
Medical  Times  and  GazdU, 
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Hospital    Kotes. 

Dr.  AxmiEW  Clark  reportfi  in  his  notes  of  practice  -  amongst  the  out- 
INitientB  at  the  London  Hospital : 

SvLPHimic  AcTB  Mixture  l\  Durrho^a. — ^There  is  at  least  one 
adtantaice  in  dealinff  with  large  numbers  of  out-patients  at  a  public  Hos- 
;)itaL  You  can  classi^-  cases  of  parttoukr  diseases  into  sets,  stuay  the  com- 
parative values  of  the  different  remedies,  and  acouire  possession  of  broad 
therapeutic  facts.  It  is  objected  that  therapeutical  experiments  upon  out- 
patients are  worthless  on  account  of  the  hyfrienic  conditions  under  which 
tbej  are  placed.  But  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
eminently  worOirfuU.  When  you  expeiiment  upon  in-patients,  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  the  cures  you  get  are  due  to  the  improved  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  patients,  to  Nature,  or  to  your  particular  remedy.  But  the 
cures  you  get  among  out-patients,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  hygienic  cpnditions, 
and  in  the  very  circumstances  under  which  (he  diseaRes  are  contracted,  may 
more  justly  be  considered  criteria  of  the  values  of  your  plans  of  treatment. 

I  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  renewing  our  therapeutical  experi- 
ments upon  diarrhuea ;  and  with  the  Kanie  results  as  l>efore.  Sulphuric  acid 
lias  been  tried  in  contrast  with  chalk,  opium,  nitrate  of  silver,  copper,  bis- 
muth, lead,  pernitrate  of  iron,  and  others,  singly  and  in  combination ;  and  it 
has  come  out  of  the  trial  demonstrably  as  a  more  rapidly  efficient  acent  than 
any  of  them  in  the  cure  of  diarrhcea ;  but  it  is  much  less  effective  alone  than 
in  combination.  Given  in  the  nanner  prescribed  bellow,  it  has  succeeded  in 
curing  74  per  cent,  of  cases  of  diarrhuea  within  forty-eight  hours. 

When  the  stools  are  scanty  and  freouent,  the  administration  of  the  acid 
is  preceded  bv  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  Wnen  they  are  abundant  and  watery 
the  acid  is  begun  at  once :  H  Acid  sulph.  aromat.  tl^xx. ;  tinct.  campbu 
<^p.,  j. ;  eetheris  chlorici,  1T1  x  ;  spirit,  menthe  pip.  "^m, ;  syrupi  rhoeaoos, 
.?j. ;  decoct.  hsBmatox.  ad  Jj.  or,  if  the  mixture  is  to  be  kept,  some 
aromatic  water.  To  be  given  every  four,  five,  or  six  botirs,  aocordiuff  to  the 
urgency  of  the  diarrhoea.  The  object  of  the  aromatics  in  the  formula  is  the 
correction  of  the  fecal  fermentation  which  is  oce  of  the  chief  conditions  in 
the  production  of  diarrhoea.  In  some  cases,  the  second  or  third  dose  suc- 
ceeds in  checking  the  disease,  and  then  the  patient  is  troubled  for  a  day  or 
two  with  pinching  pains  in  various  par:»  of  the  Iniwels.  These  are  best 
relieved  by  a  small  dose  of  castor-oil  with  an  aromatic.  The  acid  is  rarely 
Miccessful  in  phthisical  or  dysenteric  diarr  juea,  but  it  is  so  in  the  early  stages 
of  these  complaints. 


PoDoPiiTLLLV  AS  A  Cholacooub. — Dr.  RamskiU  has  also  tried  this 
remedy  Urgely.  He  says  that  it  is  the  most  powerful  cholof^ogue  known, 
and  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  more  active,  and  more 
certain.  Granted  there  be  any  healthy  liver-structure  remaining,  it  is  certain 
to  produce  copious  excretion  of  bile.  It  is  a  cathartic  as  well  as  chologogue, 
h«t  its  latter  effect  frequently  precedes  the  former,  as  proved  by  oocasiopal 
^regurgitation  into  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  bile  before  its  cathartic  action 
has  commenced.  First,  as  to  i's  mode  of  administration,  he  has,  he  states, 
i^er  ffiven  more  thim  bdf-grain  doses,  and  after  numberless  oombinationa, 
he  finds  the  following  most  efficacious  and  kindliest  in  action.  For  quick 
sod  aperient  action,  half  a  grain  of  podophyllin  combined  with  an  equal  quan- 
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tity  of  extract  of  ludian  hemp,  repeated  every  nx  or  eight  hours.  Occa- 
sionally this  dose  causes  griping.  A  comlunation  he  more  fre<}uently  uses 
coDsists  of  one  quarter  of  a  gram  of  each  with  two  or  three  grams  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  podophyllin  saponifies  with  an  alkali,  and  is  rendered 
very  much  more  mild  in  its  action.  To  give  illustrative  cases — where  the 
arrested  secretion  of  bile,  or  congested  or  sluraish  liver,  is  a  drawback  to 
the  progress  of  cure.  In  chronic  <fysentery,  phthisis,  cardiac  disease,  as  well 
as  in  liver  diseases  nroper,  its  good  effects  are  equally  manifest.  GiTen  with 
sedatives  in  small  doses,  it  acts  not  only  on  the  liver,  but  on  the  salivary 
glands,  producing,  like  mercury,  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  though  unattended 
with  the  characteristic  mercurial  affection  of  the  gums. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. — Iodide  of  potasuum  is  one  of  the  remedies 
which  has  of  late  steadily  increased  in  general  favor.  This  may,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent  be  explained  by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  firequently  adverted, 
that  recent  researches  have  proved  many  hitherto  obscure  affections  to  be 
really  due  to  syphilitic  taint.  Although  very  valuable  in  some  forms  of 
rheumatism,  and  in  procuring  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products 
generally,  yet  it  is  against  the  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis  that  this  salt  best 
Rhows  its  specific  power.  Of  late  years  the  customary  dose  has  much  in- 
creased, and  eight  to  ten  grains  is  now  with  many  of  our  hospital  surseons 
an  ordinary  prescription.  Considering  the  enormous  quantities  which  are 
prescribed,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  the  rarity  of  any  observ- 
able ill  effects,  it  is  quite  clear  tnat  for  the  most  part  it  exerts  no  evil  influ- 
ence. Wasting  of  the  breasts  and  testes,  the  bugoears  of  former  times,  are 
now  never  heard  of,  and  anything  like  iodism  is  certainly  exceptionaL^  The 
addition  of  ammonia  to  all*  mixtures  containing  the  iooide  of  potassium  is 
now  a  very  common  practice.  We  mentioned  it  some  years  ago  as  having 
been  strongly  recommended,  amonnt  others,  by  Dr.  Gull  at  Uujr's  and  by 
Mr.  Paget  at  St.  Bartholomew's.  Mr.  Paget  used  to  remark  that  he  con- 
sidered five  grains  of  the  iodide  with  half  a  drachm  of  sal  volatile  equal  to 
ten  grains  of  the  iodide  alone.  With  some  surgeons,  and  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  sjrphilitic  diseases  ot  the  nerves  or  brain,  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  nux  vomica  is  frequently  made. 

Arsenic  in  Certain  Forms  op  Ophthalmia. — Mr.  Critchett  has  of  late 
often  prescribed  arsenic  in  certain  chronic  forms  of  ophthalmia  occurring  in 
young  persons.  He  speaks  very  highly  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  chiefly  in  intract- 
able cases  of  pustular  ophthalmia  which  have  lasted  far  beyond  the  usual 
period,  and  are  attended  by  intolerance  of  light  and  a  feeble  and  irritable 
state  of  the  system  generally,  that  this  medicine  seems  useful  In  the  same 
class,  quinine  and  iron  are  often  very  effectual,  but  the  arsenic  not  unfre- 
quently  manifests  peculiar  and  superior  powers.  If  desired,  it  may  be  con- 
veniently prescribed  in  combination  with  iron.  For  children,  the  common 
steel  wine  is  a  very  suitable  vehicle.  For  a  child  of  five  years  old  a  minim 
of  Fowler's  solution  in  a  teaspoonful  of  steel  wine,  given  three  times  daily,  is 
an  appropriate  prescription,  and  one  under  which  many  a  case  of  severe 
pustular  ophthalmia  win  recover  with  great  rapidity. — Medical  TSmes  and 
Gazette. 


Dr.  G.  D.  Beebe,  of  Chica^,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Brigade 
Surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Uuited  States. 
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The  Tlse  of  Warm  or  Lukewarm  Fomentations  in  Certain 
OphthalmisB. 


Alxhough  «t  the  first  elance  this  remedy  ma^*  be  deemed  but  of  blight  im- 
portance tnd  trivial  value,  capable  of  but  httle  good,  incapable  of  much 
evil,  this  is  really  not  the  case,  for  it  may  indeed  form  a  most  valuable  or  a 
most  dangerous  agent.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  conjunctiva]  blenorrh(pii, 
warm  fomentations  are  often  accompanied  with  the  most  disastrous  results, 
whereas  cold  applications  act  most  favorably,  and  in  slighter  cases  often 
suffice  (or  a  core. 

Von  Oraefe  has  experimented  much  with  warm  fomentations,  and  has  in 
iiome  classes  of  cases  found  them  quite  indispensable. 

They  may,  according  to  him,  be  employed  with  advantage, 
1.  For  a  peculiar  and  highly  dangerous  disease  of  the  coniea,  which  he 
designates  the  '*  non-irritable  purulent  infiltration  of  the  cornea.''  The 
symptoms  of  this  important  affection  he  describes  as  follows :  **  It  generally 
attadu  children  under  eight  years  of  age,  a  small  yellow  spot  is  seen  in  the 
oentre  of  the  cornea,  which  rapidly  increases  in  size  (attaining  often  within 
ti^io  days  a  line  in  diameter).  If  we  see  the  patients  at  this  stage,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  the  general  condition  of  the  eye,  the  utter  want  of  the 
symptoms  of  injection  and  irritation,  &c.,  which  are  premonitory  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  cornea.  There  is  but  slight 
lacrymation,  the  eye  is  opened  freely,  even  in  a  strong  light,  the  subcon- 
junctival injection  is  very  slight  indeed,  the  conjunctiva  perfectly  free.  With 
regard  to  the  infiltration,  one  thing  is  particularly  characteristic,  viz.,  that 
the  purulently  yellow  portion,  extending  deeply  into  the  cornea,  and  more  or 
less  ulcerating,  passes  at  once  into  a  normally  transparent  portion ;  whereas 
in  the  inflammator}'  infiltration,  it  passes  over  into  a  gray  nimbus,  whose 
extent  indicates  the  low  changes  in  the  parenchyma  which  have  not  yet  led 
to  the  formation  of  pus.  If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself,  it  may  pass  over 
under  certain  changes  of  appearance  into  a  cure.  In  the  severer  cases,  how- 
ever, the  yellow  purulently  infiltrated  portion  of  cornea  increases  more  and 
more  in  extent,  betraying,  except  in  the  later  stages,  but  little  disposition  to 
uerfbrate.  The  formation  of  pus,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  extends 
nrom  the  very  commencement  deep  into  the  cornea,  the  epithelial  layer  of  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  even  becomm^  soon  involved,  so  that  the  aqueous 
humor  assumes  a  diffusely  yellowish  tmt,  without,  however,  depositing  an 
hypopyon.  The  iris  becomes  swollen  and  peculiarly  yellow,  or  reddish 
yefiow,  without,  however,  showing  any  of  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  iritis, 
such  as  posterior  synechia,  &c.  But  whether  this  yellow  discoloration  of  the 
iris,  in  the  formation  of  which  (as  is  shown  by  oblique  illumination)  hyper- 
iemia  of  the  larger  vessels  takes  an  active  part,  is  dependent  upon  n  real 
formation  of  pus  in  it,  or  upon  some  other  chants  in  the  parench)ina,  I  do 
not  know,  not  at  present  possessing  any  decisive  anatomical  preparations. 
If  the  process  passes  over  into  a  cure,  be  it  spontaneous,  or  through  the 
assistance  of  art,  this  is  brought  about  invariably,  through  the  partial  appear- 
ance of  those  symptoms  of  irritation  which  have  hitherto  been  wanting,  and 
the  formation  of  a  grey  slightly  swollen  nimbus  around  the  purulently  infil- 
trated portion,  (as  in  common  inflammatory  corneal  infiltration)  to  which  it 
now  assumes  a  greater  and  greater  resemblance.  This  afiiection  has,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  common  inflammator}'  infiltration  of  the  cornea,  a  deci- 
dedly malignant  tendency.  Whilst  the  latter  leads  to  purulent  destruction 
only,  through  an  excess  of  the  inflammator)-  irritation,  showing  however,  in 
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the  main  an  inclination  to  limit  itaelf  to  certain  sections  of  the  cornea,  md 
even  in  case  of  a  loss  of  substance,  extending  rather  in  depth  than  in  ciicaoh 
ference,  we  find  that  iust  the  reyerse  obtains  in  the  affection  of  which  we  irv 
treating.  The  whole  assumes  from  the  commencement  a  soppuratitc. 
ulcerative  character,  and  tendency  to  spread  circumferen tally." 

Von  Graefe  chanced,  three  years  ago,  to  have  so  mat  a  number  of 
children  afflicted  with  this  afiection  under  his  care,  that  he  could  not 
but  look  upon  it  as  epidemic  Whilst  the  milder  cases  ^  well  by  ner^ 
guarding  them  against  noxious  influences,  together  with  closure  of  die 
Kds,  instillation  of  atropine  and  local  depletions,  the  more  severe  0n 
which  the  purulent  infiltration  was  more  extensive)  set  all  theee  remedies 
at  defiance.  Whilst  cold  compresses  exercised  a  most  deleterious  nAQeDce, 
warm  fomentations  were  found  to  act  favorably.  Von  Oraefe,  therefore, 
graduallv  raised  the  temperature  of  the  warm  chamomile  fomentatioos  to 
25— 32**' of  Reaumur  (98^  to  105<»  Fah.)  The  less  the  irritation,  thch^bcr 
should  the  temperature  be.  The  fomentations  should  be  changed  every  five 
minutes,  and  desisted  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  expiration  of  every 
hour.  As  soon  as  the  greyish  nimbus  of  demaitmtion  is  formed,  and  the  poni- 
lently  destroyed  portions  of  the  cornea  commence  to  be  thrown  oS,  the 
warmth  of  the  fomentations  and  the  duration  of  their  application  should  be 
diminished.  For  if  this  is  not  done,  the  inflammatoiy  reaction  will  be 
excessive.  In  fact,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  (mpodte 
|)lan  of  treatment  (cold*  applications,  leeches,  &c.),  when  the  affBCtum  bsf^ 
{)een  led  over  into  the  second  (inflammatory  demarcation)  stage,  and  die 
symptoms  of  irritation  exceed  a  certain  ^fu^e  milieu. 

He  has  also  found  warm  fomentations  most  efficient  in  those  cases  in 
which,  together  with  a  neglected  traumatic  loss  of  substance,  as  we  often  see 
in  country  people,  a  purulent  infiltration  in  the  cornea  shows  itself  without 
any  particular  symptoms  of  irritation ;  the  tendency  to  spread  drennde- 
rentially,  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  the  aqueous  humor  of  the 
iris  assuming  a  yellow  hue,  &c. 

But  here,  of  course,  when  the  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  has  exceeded 
a  certain  amount,  paracentesis  or  iredectomv  will  be  found  indispensable. 

To  sum  up.  **  The  methodical  application  of  warm  fomentations  asnst 
materially  in  orin^ng  about  the  desired  demarcation  in  all  the  non-irritatrre 
purulent  infiltrations  of  the  cornea,  which  shows  a  tendency  to  spread  ci^ 
cumferentially." 

2.  Warm  fomentations  are  most  serviceable  in  those  cases  in  which,  after 
an  accident  or  an  operation  a  circumscribed  corneal  infiltration  shows  itself 
where  very  violent  pain  does  not  yield  to  one  or  two  applications  of  leedies, 
where  the  customary  cold  applications  either  do  not  alleviate  at  all  or  ooly 
temporarily,  and  where  finally  a  circumscribed  portion  in  the  infihratkm 
becomes  yellowishly  discoloreo.  After  the  fomentations  have  been  ^plied 
for  12 — 24  hours  there  will  generally  be  a  diminution  in  the  irritation,  and 
the  process  on  the  cornea  begins  to  be  circumscribed ;  when  the  desired  eftct 
has  been  attained,  we  must  cease  their  application. 

3.  In  those  cases  of  malignant  ulcers  of  the  cornea  in  which  there  is  but 
little  tendency  to  the  formation  of  pus,  but  a  tendency  to  progressive  destmc- 
tion  of  the  cornea,  not  only  in  depth  but  in  circumference. 

4.  In  the  diffuse  suppurations  of  the  cornea  which  sometimes  unfortu- 
nately threaten  or  occur  after  extraction.  Von  Graefe  has  found  them  bp 
of  great  advantage,  patricularly  in  old  decrepid  people,  in  whom,  after  pasflOf 
18 — 24  hours  witnout  the  slightest  pain,  we  notice  much  twdfing  of  the  upper 
lid  and  a  too  great  conjunctival  secretion.  If  these  symptoms  are  not  doe 
to  an  inaccurate  adaptation  of  the  corneal  flap  (for  which  oompressM  are  the 
best  remedy),  he  applies  warm  fomentations  pmiodioidly,  and  paints  tinotnze 
of  iodine  on  the  lids. 
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But  although  we  cannot  expect  much  good  even  from  this  application, 
when  there  is  a  nlentiful  thin  secretion  from  the  conjuncUva,  serous  chemosis, 
yellow  hue  of  tne  whole  of  the  cornea,  and  a  more  or  less  circumscribed 
abaoessy  we  yet  find  that  they  will  limit  these  processes  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye-bail,  and  thus  spare  the  patient  the  fright^l  sufierings  of 
panophthalmitis. 

5,  They  are  also  useful  in  anv  obstinate  cases  of  granulations  with  or 
without  pannus,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  certain  amount  of  conjunctival  swelling  is  ver}'  propitious.  Von 
Graefe  thinks  that  the  spontaneous  curability  of  acute  granulations  (which 
often  require  but  little,  if  any,  therapeutic  aid)  depends  on  this.  Whereas, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  less  conjunctival  hyperoemia  there  is, 
particularly  during  the  stage  of  development,  the  more  do  the  granulations 
develope  themselves  and  attain  the  type  of  the  so-called  trachom  granules. 
It  has  been  lately  shown,  particularly  in  Belgium,  that  the  development  of 
a  difi&ise  hyperoemia  of  the  conjunctiva  brought  about  by  inoculation  not  only 
exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  secondary  pannus,  but  also  upon  the 
acute  granulations.  The  curative  effect  of  the  periodical  application  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  similar  in  nature.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  warm 
fomentations,  which  remedy  links  itself  on  to  the  treatment  by  inoculation, 
and  although  it  cannot  supplant  this  remedy  in  all  cases,  it  has  yet  the  great 
advantage  of  being  free  from  danger.  This  is  of  the  more  importance  in 
Berlin,  where,  owiqg  most  likely  to  the  climate,  diphtheritic  inflammation 
often  intervenes  on  the  inoculation  of  blenorrhoea. 

Finally,  having  observed  that  patients  suffering  from  the  very  obstinate 
diffiise  non-vascular  form  of  keratitis,  have  been  surprisingly  quickly  cured  if 
they  perchance  have  been  infected  with  conjunctivitis,  VonGraefe  has  tried 
the  warm  fomentations  in  some  of  the  cases  with  good  effect.  At  present, 
however,  his  observations  have  been  too  few  to  warrant>^y  ver}*  decisive 
opinion  on  their  efficacy. — OphOiabmc  Hospital  Beports, 


Case  op  Poisoning  by  Opium  Treated  by  Belladonna. — A  man  who 
had  drank  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  laudanum  came  under  Dr.  Mother- 
well's treatment  at  the  Melbourne  Hospital,  deeply  comatose,  and  with  the 
pupils  contracted  to  pin's  head  size.  Doubting  the  propriety  of  treating  this 
description  of  case  by  keeping  the  patient  in  constant  motion,  and  the  em- 
])!ovment  of  galvanism,  and  desirous  of  testing  the  reputed  antagonistic 
action  of  belladonna  in  overdosing  from  opium.  Dr.  Motherwell  prescribed 
the  tincture  in  such  quantities  that  the  patient  had  taken  eleven  drachm» 
and  a  half  in  less  than  three  hours.  Effectual  dilatation  of  the  pupil  did  not 
take  place  imtil  then,  the  patient  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  both 
poison  and  remedy.  Thb  case  being  a  solitarv  one,  and  the  laudanum 
having  been  taken  fourteen  hours  before  the  belladonna  was  begun,  nothing 
very  conclusive  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  but  Dr.  Motherwell,  in  another  case 
of  opium  poisoning,  would  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  still  larger  doses  of  digi- 
talis, rousing  the  patient  considerably,  or  applving  the  cold  douche  for  a 
minute  or  two  when  the  coma  was  profound.— -^uffro/urTi  Medical  Journal, 
October. 


A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Penxance,  Cornwall. 
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fixfoliation  of  Muoous  Kembranea  from  the  Womb  and 
Vagina  during  Menstrual  Periods. 


PREPARED  BT  E.  H.  JANB8,  M.  D. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Tilt  reportB  canes  of  this  description  in  the  last  numb^  «f  the 
Archives  ef  Medicine,  with  some  reraarks  respecting  the  conditioDS  in  which 
these  products  originate,  and  our  limited  means  of  modifying  these  condi- 
tions. He  is  convinced  that  such  cases  are  more  frequent  than  is  supposed, 
which  may  often  explain  the  almost  indefinite  prolongation  of  disease.  A 
lady  aged  25,  healthy  before  marriage,  which  was  at  28,  consulted  Dr.  THt 
iu  September,  1860.  '  8ince  her  marriage,  menstruation  became  palnfbl,  and 
almost  always  accompanied  by  the  passage  of  some  flesh-like  substance  from 
the  vagina.  She  was  also  annoyed  by  the  freauent  discharge  of  a  gluey  mat- 
ter, which  did  not  yield  to  tonics  and  vaginal  injections.  The  neck  of  the 
womb  was  found  congested  and  painful,  both  lips  of  the  os  deeply  excoriated 
and  red.  It  was  considered  an  instance  of  uterine  inflammation  produMd  b} 
marriage ;  and  improved  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  appfication  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  The  menstmal  flow  being  limited  to  the  discharge  of  a 
small  quantity  of  red  mucus,  she  was  ordered  to  bathe  her  feet  in  warm 
water,  to  inject  warm  water  into  the  vagina,  and  apply  hot  poultices  to  Ac 
abdomen,  which  not  only  increased  the  flow,  but  tnere  was  discharged  with 
severe  pain,  an  unbroken  sac  containing  liquid  blood.  The  abraded  surfece 
was  afterwards  coated  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  alum  and  zinc  injec- 
tions ordered,  with  external  use  of  mercurial  ointment,  and  ext  belladonw? 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  to  be  taken  in  a  compound  infusion  of  gentian. 
The  uterine  cast,  after  three  days  maceration  in  spirit,  was  in  two  fragments, 
and  described  as  follows : — "  When  adjusted,  they  remind  one  pretty  well  of 
the  cavity  of  the  womb  regularly  distended.  Each  fragment  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  about  a  line  in 
thickness.  One  side  of  these  membranes  has  the  rough  and  flocular  appear- 
ance of  the  deciduol  membrane  as  it  is  detached  from  the  womb,  and  the 
other  side  is  soft,  smooth  and  punctuated  like  the  inner  surface  of  the  same 
membrane  by  the  openings  of  the  uterine  glands."  He  regards  this  case  a> 
an  instance  of  sexual  influence  operating  on  the  womb,  either  directly  or  me- 
diately, by  the  ovaria,  causing  the  periodical  exfoliation  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane,  independent  of  inflammatory  action ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
neck  being  a  secondary  element  of  the  case,  and  caused  by  its  fimable  dis- 
tension necessary  for  the  passage  of  so  large  a  body  as  is  described  above. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  folhcles  lining  the  cervix,  explains  the  abundant 
ropy  discharge ;  and  its  alkaline  nature  accounts  for  the  excoriation  of  the  os. 
The  monthly  repetition  of  expelling  a  voluminous  body  through  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  counteracted  the  curative  eflects  of  the  treatment  adopted.  The 
writer  says  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  of  deciduous  dysmenorrhcea  which 
was  not  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  neck,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  sequel,  ana  can  not  induce  that  condition  which  causes  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  womb  to  exfoliate.  It  is  only  when  distinct  symptoms  of  mtKP- 
nal  metritis  are  met  with  be<:ween  the  menstrual  periods,  that  it  can  be  fiuriy 
considered  a  cause  of  exfoliation.  The  prognosis  he  considers  bad.  He  has 
derived  benefit  from  leeching  the  womb  oefore  menstruation,  and  the  tfMt- 
ment  adopted  in  this  case.  The  tendency  to  exfoliation  is  sometimet  won 
out,  but  often  the  patients  become  disheartened  at  otodniDg  no  ralifiC  w 
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seek  other  adnce ;  he  therefore  does  not  feel  ahle  to  attribute  the  radical  oure 
to  any  one  remedy.  The  comcidence  of  uterine  inflammation,  whethw  cauae 
or  effect,  shows  the  utility  of  leeches  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  <rf  ooolmg  or 
astringent  injections,  and  of  mercurial  and  belladonna  ointment  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  The  condition  of  the  os  uteri  indicates  the  local  appUcation  oi 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  By  dilating  the  neck  of  the  womb,  we  accustom  it  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body  without  too  much  pain,  and  thereby  afford 
great  relief.~.^rtean  MuKcal  !7Vme«. 

We  lately  had  an  interesting  case  of  membranous  dysmenorrhoea,  in  which 
the  membrane  discharged  presented,  in  its  structure,  a  perfect  cast  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  was  not,  however,  dischurged  entire,  but  in 
pieces.  The  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  were  much  congested  and  red, 
having  much  the  appearance  presented  by  internal  hemorrhoids.  This  con- 
dition was  removed  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of  Monsel's  salt.  The 
neck  of  the  womb  was  then  dilated  by  sponge  teats,  and  the  same  solution 
was  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus.  After  a  treatment  of  some 
months  the  discharge  of  the  membranes  was  entirely  arrested,  and  the  patient 
is  now  pregnant,  though  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  ten  years  having 
etopsed  since  the  birth  of  her  last  child.  The  disease,  however,  is  one  that  is 
rarely  cured.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  relieve  it  by  general  treatment,  and 
we  believe  that  the  application  of  some  strongly  astringent  solution,  such  aa 
MonseKs  salt,  or  the  perchloride  of  iron,  is  the  most  useful  remedy.  It  is 
necessan^  however,  that  they  should  be  freely  applied  over  the  whole  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  uterus. — ^Ed. 


Midwifery.— On  the  Cesarean  Operation. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Winckel  of 
Gummersbach  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Cologne)  made  a  short  communica- 
tion regarding  thirteen  cases  of  Cesarean  section  which  he  had  performed. 

Dr.  Winckel  described  the  mode  of  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  his  native 
place,  and  insisted  upcn  their  unclean liness,  poverty,  deficient  use  of  animal 
food,  and  want  of  proper  care  at  the  time  of  their  confinement,  as  causes  of 
the  osteomalacia  whicn  is  so  common  there.  During  a  period  of  nineteen 
years,  he  had  been  obliged  to  perform  the  Cesarean  operation  thirteen  times. 
Of  these  thirteen  operations,  eight  were  rendered  necessary  by  osteomalacia, 
five  by  rickets. 

In  four  cases  gastrotomy  alone  was  necessary,  as  the  child,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  was  already  in  the  carity  of  the  peritoneum  ; 
and  of  these  four,  two  occurred  in  one  woman,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  delivered  by  the  Csesarean  operation,  and  where,  on  the  last  occasion  the 
delivery  of  the  child  was  again  mllowed  by  cicatrisation  of  the  uterus.  Of 
these  three  women,  two  survived ;  and  indeed  the  result  of  the  operation 
generally  was  favorable,  aa  six  women  survived,  of  whom  one,  as  above  re- 
lated, had  been  three  times  operated  upon,  so  that  there  was  a  proportion  of 
eight  recoveries  to  five  deaths. 

Dr.  Winckel  ascribed  tlds  favorable  reault  to  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing diacaided  all  medd'esome  interference.    Compelled  by  the  neoesaitiet  of 
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country  practice  to  leave  to  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  his  patients 
who  had  been  operated  upon,  he  had  directed  his  principal  attention  to  the 
careftd  closmg  or  the  wound,  which  he  accompUshed  by  five  stitches  with  an 
eoual  number  of  five  needles  between  them.  He  never  changed  the  dresnnft 
wtuch  he  placed  over  the  wound ;  and  it  generally  adhered  so  closely,  that 
its  removal  would  have  caused  great  irritation.  Intemidly,  he  administered 
in  most  cases  an  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  combined  with  opium ;  and  he  had 
almost  never  seen  extensive  inflammation  supervene, — ^indeed,  in  one  case, 
he  found  his  patient,  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  out  of  bed  and 
standing  bv  the  washing-tub.  The  inadequacy  of  assistance  had  taught 
Dr.Winckel  a  practical  precaution  for  preventing  protrusion  of  the  intestines. 
As  soon  as  he  opened  the  womb,  an  assistant  inserted  a  finger  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus,  and  drew  into  a  position  with  the  angle  of 
the  abdominal  wound,  so  that  the  intestines  could  not  protrude,  whOst  the 
o{>erator  had  both  hands  free  for  the  extraction  of  the  child.  In  every  oper- 
ation, the  patient  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. — Edinburgh  Mtd, 
Journal,  jTom  ManaUichrift  fur  Gtburtdcunde  und  FVauenkrankheiien. 

GONSEBVATTVE  SuROERT. — In  the  summer  of  1846  (I  was  then  living  in 
Leicester-place)  a  servant  drove  up  to  my  door  in  a  street  cabriolet --^e 
had  come  firom  Wellington  street,  Strand^-and  requested  me  to  return  with 
her  to  see  her  master,  a  gentleman  of  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
had  fallen  down  and  seriously  iniured  himself.  Anticipating  some  occasion 
for  strapping,  lint,  &c.,  I  stayed  lonff  enough  to  provide  myself  wiUi  them, 
and  then  returned  with  her  as  quickly  as  the  crowded  state  of  the  thorough 
fares  would  permit  On  arriving  at  the  house  I  was  hurried  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  I  was  met  by  my  patient,  who,  holding  a  handkerchief  to 
lus  face,  said,  *'  Doctor,  I  have  cut  my  nose  oS/*  1  was  at  the  moment 
raUier  incredulous,  but  his  daughter  soon  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  iniury  by  snowing  me  the  separated  portion,  which  she 
had  picked  up  from  the  floor.  It  was  black,  coldf,  and  covered  with  grit  and 
dirt  On  examining  the  wound,  I  found  that  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  end  of 
the  nose,  together  w  th  the  alie  and  septum,  were  clean  cut  away,  and  the 
white  end  orthe  cartilage  exposed.  The  upper  lip  was  divided  transversely 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  hung  down  over  the  mouth.  It  appeared 
that  Qiis  gentleman,  on  ^ing  up  stairs,  had  stumbled  near  the  uppeir  atep , 
and,  trying  to  recover  himself  had  fallen  forwards  against  a  wooden  fliap 
placed  at  the  drawing-room  door,  the  sharp  edge  of  which  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  his  nose,  first  compressing  it  and  then  separating  it  from  the  face. 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated  what  to  do,  but  thinking  the  separated  part 
would  be  as  good  a  dressing  as  any  other  to  the  exposed  surmce,  and  that 
the  patient's  hope  (though  I  had  none)  of  its  re-umon  would  give  time  for 
him  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  ultimate  loss,  I  determined  on  re-aiiyustinff  it 
This  was  easily  enough  done.  The  grit  was  wiped  from  it,  and  being  careiully 
replaced,  it  was  retained  in  $Uu  by  adhesive  straps.  The  edges  of  the  wounil 
of  the  lip  were  brought  together,  and  kept  so  by  similar  means. 

On  calling  the  next  day,  1  observed  that  the  end  of  the  nose — which  1 
had  purposely  left  exposed— had  lost  the  deep-black  color  ihat  it  had  when 
replaceo,  and  bore  evident  signs  of  circulation  going  on  in  it  There  was 
no  discharge  from  the  wound.  On  the  next  day,  appearances  were  the 
same  ;  and  on  the  third,  the  dressings  were  removed,  when  I  was  as  much 
astonished  as  gratified  to  find  that  the  union  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
triiole  extent,  and  the  soar  that  was  left  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  lip 
also  united. 

Now,  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  separation  and  the  re-ad- 
justment of  the  divided  parts  could  not  have  been  less  than  three-quarters  <tf 
au  hour.—/.  Mcholi,  Jn,  R.  C.  P.  London. 
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New  Procedube  for  the  Lioature  of  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 
— "  The  ^yity  of  the  wounds  of  this  artery  is  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion with  its  size.  The  difficulty  of  checking  the  hemorrhage  arises,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  supplied  in  almost  equal  quan- 
titieb  by  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  number  of 
collateral  vessels  given  off  in  so  limited  a  space.  Hence  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  solid  coagulum  to  form  in  the  dnided  extremities  of  the  artery. 
The  superficial  situation  of  the  arch,  in  a  region  so  exposed  as  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  these  injuries.  In  general,  pressure 
on  the  site  of  the  wound  and  on  the  principal  arteries  leading  to  the  hand  is 
at  first  resorted  to ;  but  the  abundance  of  secondary  hemorrha^  soon  com- 
pels the  surgeon  to  secure  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  even  the  brachial  arteries,  a 
series  of  hazardous  operations  which  mig^ht  be  avoided,  were  it  possible  to  • 
apply  a  ligature  directly  upon  the  extremities  of  the  open  vessel  This  pre- 
cept is,  however,  seldom  complied  with,  on  account  of  the  loose  description 
given  by  anatomists  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

"  Dr.  E.  Boekel,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Strasburg,  has  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  local  Medical  Gazette,  some  new  indications  which  may  gmde  the 
operator  in  his  search  for  this  artery,  and  permit  him  to  secure  it  without 
unnecessarily  extensive  incisions. 

"  *  Place  the  thumb,'  says  Dr.  Bo^el, '  in  the  greatest  possible  abduction, 
and  draw  a  line  from  its  ulnar  edge  across  the  ptum  of  the  hand.  In  front 
of  this,  which  may  be  denominated  the  guiding  line,  draw  a  second  in  a 
parallel  direction,  at  a  distance  of  a  third  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  fingers,  or 
more  correctly  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  first  and  middle  cutaneous 
fold  of  the  nalm ;  this  is  the  precise  position  of  the  superficial  arch,  and  if 
the  dun  ana  palmar  fascia  are  divided  here,  the  artery  will  at  once  be  ex- 
posed, and  found  reposing  upon  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue  which  separates  it  f^om 
the  nerves  and  tendons.  No  apprehension  of  wounding  these  need  therefore 
be  entertained. 

** '  It  will  perhaps  be  alleged  that  no  fixed  rules  can  apply  to  an  artery  so 
irregular  as  the  palmar  arch ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  uiat  the  anoma- 
lies aUuded  to  refer  less  to  the  exact  situation  of  the  vessel  than  to  the 
dimoisions  of  its  supplying  branches.  I  have  performed  the  ligature  about 
twenty  times  on  the  aead  subject,  guided  by  these  rules,  and  have  never  once 
failed  in  alighting  on  the  artery  in  the  exact  position  described. 

** '  An  accurate  knowledge  of  this  anatomical  detail  has  another  advanta^ 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  giving  increased  facility  in  finding  the  artery,  viz.,  it 
supplies  us  with  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  be- 
neath the  palmar  fascia,  at  the  same  depth  of  the  arch,  frequently  requires 
incision,  wnich  is  never  extended  towards  the  wrist  without  a  certain  amount 
of  hesitation.  The  indications  I  have  mentioned  will  permit  the  surgeon  to 
use  the  knife  with  more  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  greater  safety, 
and  they  have  done  me  good  service  for  this  purpose.'  " — Medical  and  Sttr- 
gieal  BeporUT^fram  Jawmal  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery, 


Deodorizimo  Cod  Liver  Oil. — ^The  LoutsviUe  MedicalJoumal  savs :  "  Cod 
liver  or  castor  oil  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  distilled  from  off 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  tree,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  recommended 
io  the  Edinhurg  or  Dublin  Pharmaco/jpna,  for  cherry  laurel  water,  and  left 
to  rest  forty-ei{^t  hours  before  separation,  acquires,  by  this  simple  operation, 
an  extremely  sweet  perfume,  and  agreeable  taste  of  almonds ;  the  taste  re- 
mains as  long  as  the  d^^tion  lasts.  Oil  flavored  in  this  wa^,  could  be  taken 
by  many  persons  who  reject  it  in  its  natural  state.  Castor  od  is  not  affected 
in  its  purgative  action  by  this  process." 
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New  Mode  of  making  OompreMion  in  Popliteal  Aneurism. 


BT  DE.  BLAND. 


Db.  Blakd,  of  Sjrdnev,  describes  a  mode  of  makiiig  pressure  in  a  ctw  of 
popthaal  aneurism  whidi  he  was  induced  to  contrive  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
patient  baring  reftised  to  continue  to  submit  to  other  procedures.  The  patient 
>  was  placed  in  bed,on  afirm  mattress,  in  a  half'^tting  nosition,  while  the  thish 
was  made  to  form  an  indined  plane  in  the  opposite  airection  to  that  of  ue 
body,  the  le^  and  foot  being  placed  horisontally  on  a  soft  pillow,  in  a  frame 
or  cradle,  raised  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  matteeai, 
and  the  bed-clothes  being  kept  from  the  foot  by  a  foot4x)ard.  A  toomiqaet 
was  applied  to  the  groin,  its  prindpal  objeot  beinjgf  to  divert  the  stream  of 
blood  as  early  as  possible  from  the  inguinal  artery  into  the  internal  iHsc  and 
its  numerous  branches.  Another  tourniquet  was  applied  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  popliteal  space,  care  being  taken  not  to  make  any  painful  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  nerve. 

<*  The  direct  advantaees  derived  from  these  arrangements  were  numerous 
and  important  First,  the  position  of  the  thigh  tended  to  reduce  the  foice 
of  the  blood-stream  flowing  mto  the  aneurism,  while  its  return  by  the  veins 
was  greatly  facilitated.  Secondly,  the  regulated,  but  graduaUv-increasing 
pressure  on  the  inguinal  artery,  while  reducing  the  stream  of  blood  in  that 
vessel,  forced  at  the  same  time  a  larger  stream  into  Uie  internal  iliac  and  its 
numerous  large  and  ultimately  anastomosing  branches.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  pressure  made  on  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  artery.  Thoi, 
every  part  of  the  arrangement  was  made  to  harmonise.  The  gradual  oblite- 
ration of  the  main  arteries  concerned,  was  not  only  necessarily  accompanied 
wiUi  the  commensurate  expansion  of  the  extreme  capillary  ramifications,  but 
that  very  expansion  of  the  capillaries  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  main  arteries  in  Question ;  while,  from  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  this  great  change  was  brought  about,  the  change  itself  was  effected 
without  pain  or  danger.  The  tomi<^uets  each  consisted  of  a  light  but  strong 
iron  ring  instead  of  a  strap.  Each  nng  fitted  a  hinffe  on  one  side  and  imme- 
diately on  the  opposite  side  the  ring  readily  opened  or  closed,  so  as  to  &ci!i- 
tate  its  application  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  patient  The  pads,  too, 
were  not  oroad,  but  elongated,  so  that  while  the  rinffs  t^orded  a  steadiness 
of  position  to  the  instrument  in  a  transverse  and  vertical  direction,  an  eqaal 
degree  of  steadiness  was  imparted  to  them  in  the  longitudinal  direction  b^ 
the  two  pads  attached  to  each  tourniquet  The  management  of  the  tourm- 
quets  was  simple,  and  attended  with  no  incertitude  or  trouble.  If  the  pad 
of  either  tourniquet  began  to  feel  a  little  tight,  that  of  the  other  was  at  once 
slightly  tightened,  and  ihen  the  pad  which  caused  uneasiness  was  proportion- 
ately and  cautiously  unscrewed,  so  that  the  full  amount  of  the  requisite 
pressure  was  never,  even  for  a  moment,  dispensed  with.  All  this  was  carried 
on  without  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  in  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  describe  it ;  and  so  readily  were  the  pads  managed,  that  this  alle^ 
nate  slight  tightening  and  loosening  was  not  mfrequently,  towards  the  dose 
of  the  treatment,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  patient"  At  the  end  of  about 
ten  days  all  pulsation  in  the  tumor  had  ceased,  and  at  tibe  expiration  oi  a 
similar  period  the  limb  was  cautiously  extended  and  flexed,  the  tomor  harinf 
become  much  reduced  in  sijse.  In  a  few  days  the  patient  was  disohargsd 
cured. — jftiatrafion  Medical  JoumaL 
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Penalty  of  Overwork. 


Overwork,  and  its  penalty,  worn  out  brain  and  early  death,  are  common 
enough  amonjB;st  ourselves,  but  perhaps  there  is  no  better  example  of  the 
beginnmff,  middle,  and  end  of  such  a  case  than  is  afforded  by  the  late  Au> 
gustus  Welby  Pug  in,  a  celebrated  English  architect,  and  narrated  in  Mr. 
Ferry's  very  mteresting  "  Recollections  of  Pugin."  He  was  "  delicate  as  an 
infimt;**  when  at  school  "he  showed  ramaneable  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knowledge,"  and  whether  "in  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  or  any  other 
branch  oi  education,  would  learn  in  twenty-four  hours  what  it  took  other 
bo)-8  many  weeks  to  acquire ;"  he  was  quick,  fluent  in  speech,  voluble,  dog- 
matic, and  vehement  in  manner ;  he  hated  children's  society,  and  loved  that 
of  his  elders.  From  his  precocity  of  talent,  he  was  largelv  employed  as  an 
artist  when  a  mere  stripling,  and  was  designing  George  tte  Fourth's  furni- 
Core  at  Windsor  when  sixteen.  He  entered  into  business,  set  up  an  estab- 
lishment of  artist  workmen,  got  into  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  was  arrested 
when  eighteen.  He  married ;  and  was  husband,  father,  and  widower  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year.  Then  followed  twenty  years  of  the 
most  intense  excitement  and  exhausting  labor ;  rapid  journeys ;  a  second 
and  third  marriage,  and  two,  at  least,  most  bitter  disappointments  in  love 
between  them ;  a  change  of  religion,  and  a  perfect  tempest  of  controversial 
pamphleteering.  Habits  of  life,  of  rapid  and  restless  locomotion,  and  of 
severe  labor  wnen  at  home ;  rising  at  six  ;  two  hours*  hard  work  before 
breakfast,  "  which  seldom  lasted  more  than  seven  minutes ;"  hard  work  again 
tiD  dinner,  "  when  his  fare  was  of  the  simplest  description,  without  wine  or 
malt  liquor,  and  this  meal  generally  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;**  after  dinner 
more  work  till  bed  time ;  **  when  he  returned  from  town  he  always  wrote 
letters  in  the  railway  carriage."  What  wonder  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he 
became  irritable  and  nervous,  and  quarrelled  with  his  oldest  friends ;  or,  as  he 
described  himself,  "  thin,  trembUng,  changed,  and  yet  working  tremendous!} 
at  times.**  Soon  after,  meeting  his  medical  attendant  at  Ramsgate,  where  he 
lived,  he  told  him  a  story  of  the  foundering  of  five  merchant  ships,  which 
was  sheer  hallucination ;  this  was  followed  by  speedily  complete  mental  decay 
and  early  death,  just  at  the  period  when  experience  begins  to  ripen,  and  a 
man*8  early  work  ought  to  bear  fruit  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  world. 
Pugin  is  a  man  whose  genius  is  seen  in  every  street  and  every  house,  in  the 
substitution  of  the  bold,  picturesque,  Gothic  outlines,  and  harmoniously 
colored  materials  of  modern  buildings,  for  the  monotonous  pseudo-classic  of 
the  last  generation ;  in  the  graceful  forms  of  domestic  furniture,  and  in  the 
truer  ana  more  natural  school  of  art.  If  he  had  worked  less,  taken  more 
Ume  at  his  meals,  and  quieted  his  brain  with  tobacco  or  wine,  so  as  not  to 
live  so  fast,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  living  now. — London  Medical 
Timet, 

Ventilation  of  School  Rooms. — "It  is  most  lamentable,**  writes  Dr. 
Laycock,  "  to  see  the  overcrowding  in  preparator}'  schools  for  young  children, 
usually  held  in  what  are  or  have  been  private  houses,  and  in  which  the  air 
supply  is  wholly  insufficient  for  even  mahitaining  health  at  all*  If  school- 
inasters  were  tnoroughly  imbued  with  the  simple  but  fundamental  truth, 
that  more  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  brain  in  action  than  in  repose,  they 
would  never  rest  until  they  hacl  secured  for  themselves  and  their  charge  at 
least  as  ample  a  supply  of  air  in  the  class-rooms  as  is  thought  necessary  for 
the  sleepiiig^rooms  of  paupers  and  prisoners.** — British  Medical  Journal. 

c 
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On  the  Climate  of  the  Mountain  Ranges  of  California,  in 
Belation  to  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis. 


BY  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.  D. 


In  some  former  papers  on  Phthisis,  published  in  this  Journal,  I  have  reconi- 
Qiended  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  as  a  preferable  locality  for  the  out-of- 
door  residence  of  consumptive  patients  during  the  summer  months.  At  the 
time  I  wrote  these  articles,  I  had  no  exact  data  as  to  the  cHmate  of  this  locality, 
my  preference  being  founded  on  the  beneficial  influence  that  a  camp  life  ia  these 
mountains  had  exerted  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  in  many  of 
the  patients  I  had  sent  there.  At  my  request,  one  of  my  patients,  who 
passed  the  last  summer  there,  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  record  of  the  tem- 
perature during  July,  August  and  a  part  of  September,  and  the  data  I  haie 
thus  obtained,  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects  ob- 
served to  follow  a  residence  in  these  localities. 

The  following  figures  will  enable  the  members  of  the  profession  to  judge 
of  the  advantages  of  the  climate  for  consumptive  patients.  They  can,  I  am 
sure,  be  relied  on,  so  far  as  they  go,  as  I  furnished  the  thermometers,  one  of 
which  was  suspended  at  the  N.W.  side  of  a  tree,  for  the  moming  and  noon 
temperature,  the  other  on  theN.E.  side  for  the  evening  temperature,  and  the 
observations  can  be  depended  upon  as  correctly  recorded.  The  hours  tt 
which  the  observations  were  taken,  do  not  probably  furnish  the  extreme 
temperature,  as  at  least  in  July,  the  atmosphere  has  been  somewhat  warmed 
at  6  a.  m.,  but  the  total  variations  are  so  slight,  that  the  subtractioa  of  a  degree 
and  a  half  from  the  6  a.  m.  temperature,  and  the  addition  of  a  degree  to 
the  2  p.  m.  temperature,  will  probably  afford  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  truth.  The  locality  of  the  ci^mp  was  at  a  supposed  elevation  of 
4,500  feet,  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Colusa,  and  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  eastern  foot  hills  of  the  Ck)ast  Range.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, I  have  appended  a  statement  of  the  mean  temperature,  and  of 
the  extremes,  as  observed  at  Iowa  Hill,  a  locality  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at 
about  the  same  elevation.  The  observations  were  not  made  at  the  same 
lime,  but  in  the  year  1855.  They,  however,  together  with  others,  show  that 
the  climate  pf  the  Sierras  very  closely  approximates  to  that  of  the  Sacraaen- 
to  valley,  and  therefore  it  is  for  less  favorable  aa  a  summer  residence  for 
consumptive  patients  than  that  of  the  Coast  Range. 

Observations  of  the  temperature  were  taken  three  times  a-day,  6  a.  nw  ^ 
p.  m.,  and  6  p.  m.    I  have  only,  however,  given  the  monthly  avenge  of  thiie 
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obtervatioDd,  the  extreme  daily  range  in  the  month,  and  the  mean 
daily  range ;  and  also  the  extreme  range  observed  during  the  month.  These 
data  afford  sufficient  elements  to  judge  of  the  climate,  as  far  as  its  tempera- 
ture is  coneomed,  and  when  compared  with  the  figures  obtained  fh)m  obser- 
YtttionB  made  in  the  Sierra  and  the  valleys,  plainly  show  wherein  its  advan- 
tages consist. 

O0MPAK180N  OF  TEMPERATURE,  AS  OBSERVED  ON  THE  COAST  RANGE,  AND  AT 
IOWA  HILL,  ON  THE  SIERRA,  AT  AN  ELEVATION  OF  ABOUT  4,300  FEET. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  Month. 
Max.  Min.  Mean. . 

Coast  Range,      -        -    76-6  60-8  66*2    (corrected) 

lowaHiU,       -        -         90-3  63-7  77-0    (observed) 

Coast  Range.  Iowa  Hill. 

Mean  diurnal  variation,     -        -        -        14»8  ...        26'6 
Maximum  temperature,         -        -        -82-        -        -        -97 

>finimum  temperature,      -        -        -  57  .        .        .  52 

Extreme  variation,        ---.25----       47 

Extreme  variation  on  any  day )  .  20  -        -  35 

during  the  month,  S        "        " 

August — TemperaJtwre  at  Camp  on  Coast  Range. 

6  a.  m.  2  p.  m.  6  p.  m. 

Mean  temperature,         -        -        65-3    -        -    69  6    -        -        63*7 
Highest  temperature  during  the  month,  74 ;  lowest,  47 ;  mean  daily  varia- 
tion, 14-2 ;  extreme  variation,  29 ;  extreme  variation  on  any  one  day,  18. 
September — First  Fourteen  Days. 
^  6  a.  m.  2  p.  m.  6  p.  m. 

Mean  temperature,  -        -        -        51*6    -        -    65*0     -        -     57*0 

Highest  temperature  during  the  month,  76 ;  lowest,  45 ;  mean  diurnal 
variation,  13.5 ;  extreme  variation  during  the  month,  31 ;  extreme  variation 
during  any  one  day,  18. 

The  above  figures  show  that,  as  regards  temperature,  our  Ck)a8t  Range, 
during  the  summer  months,  affords  one  of  the  most  desirable  localities  for 
the  treatment  of  our  phthisical  patients. 

The  temperature  for  July,  is  perhaps,  that  which  is  the  most  agreeable 
for  living  out  in  the  open  air — the  thermometer  never  below  57  deg.,  and 
never  higher  than  82  ^ef^.,  and  with  a  variation,  during  the  twenty-four  hours, 
never  greater  than  20  deg.  The  comparison  between  the  Sierra,  at  the  same 
elevation,  affords  a  striking  contrast,  for,  whilst  the  average  diurnal  variation, 
in  the  first  case,  is  only  14  deg.,  that  of  the  Sierra  is  nearly  twice  as  great,  or 
26*6  deg.  An  analogous  contrast  is  evident  through  every  important  thermo- 
metric  element  of  the  two  climates. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  in  the  advantages,  as  regards  temperature,  that  the 
Coast  Range  affords  a  most  suitable  climate  for  phthisical  patients,  as  in  thiR 
respect  it  might  be  equalled,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  by  many  other  locali- 
ties, as  for  instance,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Madeira,  and  other  sea  climates ; 
but  in  this  State,  and,  probably,  in  this  State  alone,  are  to  be  found  combined 
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ftll  those  climatic  influences,  which  are  eren  of  greater  importance  than 
mere  temperature,  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Together  wilh  this  agreeable  temperature^  the  atmosph^pe  is  dry  and 
hracing^^almost  always  calm,  and  the  sky  is  unclouded  for  months  together. 
The  last  summer,  there  was  no  rain  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end 
of  NoTember,  so  that  my  patients  were  not  driven  in  by  the  weather  until 
November.  Towards  the  middle  of  September,  they  left  thdr  sunmier  camp, 
for  a  lower  point  on  the  mountains,  gradually  descending  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced. Unfortunately,  I  did  not  have  any  observations  for  other  summer 
months,  as  it  was  not  until  Uiey  reached  the  greatest  elevation,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  that  observations  were  commenced.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, of  the  lower  ranges,  is  analogous  to  that  at  greater  elevations,  and 
affords  one  of  the  most  desirable  localities  for  our  patients,  during  the 
early  summer  and  late  autumn  months. 

Another  important  advantage  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains  possesses,  is 
in  the  abundance  of  game,  so  that  a  good  hunter  can  always  keep  the  camp 
supplied. 

With  the  return  of  winter,  however,  our  patients  necessarily  have  to  seek 
other  quarters,  and,  being  obliged  to  change  the  free  mountain  breezes  for 
the  badly  ventilated,  sunless  rooms  of  our  habitations,  a  great  deal  of 
the  good  that  has  been  done  during  the  summer  is  apt  to  be  lost  Should 
the  case  be  not  very  far  advanced,  and  the  improvement  during  the  residence 
in  the  mountains  have  been  as  great  as  usually  takes  place,  with  care,  oar 
patients  can  hold  their  ground,  during  an  average  winter,  in  our  coast  val- 
leys, or  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  Sierra.  But  where  they  can  manage  to 
leave,  they  can,  by  going  a  few  hundred  miles  down  the  coast,  agam  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  afibrded  by  their  summer  residence  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico,  the  rainy  season,  which  corresponds  to 
our  winter,  sets  in  in  June  and  July,  and  is  over  by  the  end  of  October,  or 
beginning  of  November ;  afier  which  time,  no  rain  falls  until  May  or  Jm»e. 
There  are  many  points  on  the  coast,  where  the  mountain  range  of  the  Sierra, 
commences  at  a  slight  distance  from  the  sea,  and,  although  the  low  land  is 
unhealthy,  being  subject  to  malarious  diseases,  yet  as  soon  as  a  moderate 
elevation  is  attained,  the  climate  becomes  dry  and  bracing,  and  very  analo- 
gous to  that  of  our  own  Coast  Range  during  the  summer.  Fortunately,  these 
localities  are  now  easily  reached,  as  the  communication  between  San  Francisco 
and  Macatlan,  is  taking  place,  either  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessels,  three  or  four 
times  a  month.  The  country  is  well  settled,  and  as  large  mining  opeiatioiis, 
conducted  by  our  countrymen,  are  being  carried  on  there,  all  sorts  of  soppties 
can  be  procuredi  About  eighty  miles  back  from  the  coast,  the  mountsiDS 
already  have  an  elevation  of  some  thousand  feet,  and,  although  I  have  no 
accurate  meteorological  observations  of  the  dimate,  yet,  from  the  descriptioo 
of  it  by  those  who  have  passed  the  winter  there,  I  am  confident  that  it  most 
be  very  analogous  to  that  of  our  Coast  Range.  Our  patients  thus  enjoy  a 
perpetual  summer,  or,  at  least,  a  climate  in  which  they  can  pass  the  whole  oi 
the  year  in  the  open  air. 
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I  beliere,  in  no  other  part  of  the  civifiied  world,  ean  such  favorable  oondi- 
tiona  be  found  for  treating  phthisis,  as  on  this  coast.  That  the  disease  cannot 
be  cured  by  drugs,  is  a  fact  becoming  generally  admitted  by  the  profession. 
That  it  can  be  cured  by  out-door  lifo  in  the  mountam  air,  is  a  fact  of  which  I 
haTe  seen  abundant  proofs,  and  which  others,  who  have  crossed  the  Plains, 
haTC  had  opportunities  of  Terifying.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  phtlnsis,  will  be  found  to  yield  to  one  or  two  years'  open 
air  treatment,  and  where  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  enable  him  folly 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan,  this  coast  offers,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  fayorable 
locality  of  any  yet  resorted  to  by  phthisical  patients* 


Case   of  Poisoning  by  Iiaudanum—Belladonna  used  as 
an  Antidote. 


BT  JAMES  BLAKE,  M.  D. 

G.  B.,  St.  4  years.  Had  been  sick  for  three  weeks  from  measles,  followed 
by  pneumonia.  Was  taking  a  preparation  of  quinine  and  iron  with  nitric 
acid,  and  for  two  days  had  been  improving,  although  still  very  weak. 

On  the  rooming  of  April  8th,  I  was  called  to  see  him  at  5.30  a  m.,  his 
fiUher  informing  me  that  he  was  fearful  he  had  given  him  a  teaspoonful  of 
laudanum,  by  mistake,  instead  of  his  medicine.  When  I  airived  I  found  him 
insensible,  not  capable  of  being  roused,  breathing  very  heavily ;  he  had 
already  taken  ten  grains  of  ipecac,  before  I  saw  him,  but  now  was  incapable 
of  swallowing  ;  pupil  contracted  to  a  point  j  skin  warm  ;  pulse  100, 
rather  small.  After  waiting  a  short  time,  to  see  if  he  could  be  made  to 
swallow  some  sulphate  of  zinc,  I  sent  for  some  of  the  fluid  extract  of  bella- 
donna, and  going  myself  to  get  a  stomach-pump,  I  requested  a  physician 
who  was  in  the  house  to  administer  three  drops,  with  a  little  water,  as  an 
enema,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  in  twenty  minutes, 
should  the  pupil  still  remain  contracted.  The  medicine  did  not  arrive  until 
near  a  quarter-past  six,  by  which  time  the  breathing  had  become  quite 
stertorous,  and  the  child  was  becoming  black  in  the  face. 

On  returning  at  7  a.m.,  I  found  the  diild  quite  sensible,  wide-awake, 
asking  for  drink,  and  the  only  apparent  effect  of  the  laudanum  was  that  he 
seemed  rather  sleepy.  I  was  informed  that  ten  minutes  after  taking  the 
enema  the  breathing  became  more  natural,  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
improved,  and  that  twenty  minutes  after  the  injection,  he  roused  up  and 
asked  for  water.  The  child  was  so  much  improved,  that  although  the  pupil 
was  adll  contracted,  the  second  enema  had  not  been  given. 

A  forther  attempt  was  made  to  produce  vomiting,  by  giving  sulphate  of 
BDC,  and  warm  water  and  mustard,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and,  as  the  stupor 
teemed  to  be  again  coming  on,  I  gave  a  drop  of  the  extract  in  water  by  the 
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mouth,  and  two  teaspoonsftil  of  castor  oil  The  stapor  ttill  iocreaangi  and 
the  hands  and  feet  becoming  cold,  another  enema,  containing  three  drope  of 
the  extract  was  administered,  the  extremities  being  kept  warm  by  artificial 
heat  At  this  time,  the  respiration  had  fallen  to  eight  in  a  minute,  the  li^ 
becoming  dariL  In  five  minutes  after  taking  the  enema,  the  respiratioD& 
were  twehe  in  a  minute ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  were  sixteen,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  itice  becoming  more  natural  The  child  could  now  be  easily 
roused,  took  some  drink,  and  was  constantly  rubbing  ito  nose ;  pupils  still 
contracted.  Stupor  again  came  on,  and  another  enema  was  given,  with 
three  drops  of  the  extract,  and  being  obliged  to  leave,  I  directed  two  drops 
of  the  extract  to  be  adnunistered  every  half  hour  until  the  pupil  should  dilate. 

On  returning  at  11  a.m.,  I  found  the  child  evidently  affected  by  the 
belladonna;  face  flushed;  skin  moist;  pulse  soft,  but  full;  respiratiooi 
eighteen  in  a  minute.  Three  enemata  had  been  administered.  Conadous- 
ness  had  been  perfectly  restored;  complained  of  dryness  of  the  throat;  had 
taken  some  egg  and  brandy.  The  pupil  had  expanded  a  great  deal,  bat 
still  rather  small  Mucous  was  collecting  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  tracheal 
and  seemed  to  mterfere  considerably  with  breathing.  There  was  constant 
movement  of  the  tongue,  caused  apparently  by  twitching  of  subm^tal  mus- 
cles. No  attempt  at  coughing  was  made,  although  the  child  was  strong 
enough  to  sit  up,  and  to  change  its  position,  it  appeared  as  if  the  reflex  sen- 
sibility had  been  destroyed.  Discontinued  the  use  of  the  belladonna,  and 
give  enemata  with  turpentine  and  castor-oil,  until  the  bowels  were  moved. 

2  p.  m.  Flush  has  gone  off  the  face ;  pulse  not  so  full,  about  100 ;  papils 
more  dilated,  about  natural  The  bowels  have  not  been  moved,  although  two 
enemata,  with  castor-oil  and  turpentine,  have  been  given,  and  two  with  soap 
and  water.  During  the  last  half-hour,  has  been  more  drowsy ;  respiration 
twenty-four;  evidently  considerable  secretion  in  the  air-passages,  and  no 
effort  to  cough ;  at  present  cannot  swallow.  Ordered  enema,  with  croton-oil 
and  turpentine ;  but  the  child  evidently  sinking  from  asphyxia.  The  bowels 
were  moved  at  3  p.m.,  but  the  child  died  asphyxiated  at  4.40  p.m.,  or  about 
thirteen  hours  after  taking  the  laudanum. 

I  have  reported  this  case,  although  terminating  fetally,  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of  belladonna,  as  an  antidote  to 
poisoning  with  opium,  and  vice  versa,  of  opium  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning 
with  belladonna.  From  the  marked  relief  afforded  by  the  administration  of 
the  belladonna,  and  from  the  power  it  exercised-on  each  repetition  in  rousing 
the  child  from  a  state  of  coma,  it  is  evident  that  it  exerts  a  specific  in- 
fluence over  some  of  the  worst  symptoms  produced  by  opium.  The  return 
of  insensibility,  both  mental  and  organic,  was  well  marked,  snd  was 
renewed  at  each  dose  of  the  medicine.  Unfortunately,  the  reflex  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  to  stimuli,  seemed 
to  be  diminished,  as  the  child  made  no  effort  at  expectoration  after  it  was 
once  fully  under  the  influence  of  belladonna.  Owing  to  the  copious  secretion 
caused  by  the  subsiding  pneumonia,  the  air-passage  soon  became  so  loaded 
as  to  prevent  respiration.    Had  this  not  been  the  case,  and  had  the  Ml 
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possetted  a  little  more  strength,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  case  would 
have  terminated  differently ;  in  fiict,  so  for  as  the  symptoms  of  opium  poi- 
soning were  concerned,  they  were  entirely  relieved.  The  quantity  of  beUa- 
donna  administered  was  not  very  large,  about  eighteen  drops  of  Thayer's 
Fuid  Ext.  My  object  wa«  to  give  as  little  as  possible,  being  afraid  about 
expectoration. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Seienee$t  Dr. 
Lee  has  an  article  "  On  the  Antagonistic  Effects  of  Opium  and  the  Mydriatics 
illustrated  by  Cases  of  Poisoning  in  the  Human  Subject"  He  relates  three 
cases  in  adults,  in  which  the  s3rmptoms  of  poisoning  by  stramonium,  were 
speedily  relieved  by  the  administration  of  half-grain  doses  of  morphine  ever\' 
half  hour,  until  two  grains  had  been  taken,  and,  in  one  instance,  until  the 
patient  had  taken  three  and  a  half  grains  of  morphine,  besides  eighty  drops 
of  laudanum. 

He  relates  another  case,  in  which  a  poisonous  dose  of  belladonna  had 
been  taken  by  a  child  six  years  old.  "  Twenty  drops  of  laudanum  by  the 
mouth,  and  the  same  amount  by  the  rectum,  were  simultaneously  adminis- 
tered, and  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  the  dose  of  twenty  drops  was  repeated 
until  the  patient  had  taken  120  drops  in  all."  In  three  hours,  the  child  was 
well,  and  running  about  the  room. 

In  another  case,  in  a  child  two  years  old,  which  had  been  poisoned  by 
laudanum,  the  tincture  of  belladonna  was  administered  in  fifteen  drop  doses 
every  twenty  minutes,  until  four  doses  were  taken.  The  child,  in  about  two 
hours,  was,  to  all  appearances,  well. 

Dr.  Lee  then  alludes  to  other  cases  that  have  been  published,  evidently 
showing  that  the  one  poison  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  other. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Treatisb  on  GtTNBHOT  W0UND8.    Bj  T.  Longmore,  ^Isq.,  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  &c.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

For  sale  by  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
Teos  is  a  valuable  little  treatise  on  the  subject  on  which  it  more  particularly 
treats,  bong  a  reprint  from  an  article  in  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  the 
source  from  which  it  is  taken,  however,  not  being  acknowledged.  This  wan^ 
common  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  does  not  render  the  work  less 
valuable  as  a  special  treatise ;  in  fact,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
high  charecter  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  the  various  subjects  in 
Holmes'  work,  it  would  have  been  an  additional  guarantee  for  its  merits. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds  to  be  treated  in 
a  more  practical  form  than  in  the  present  work.  Mr.  Longmore  was  actively 
engaged  aa  Surgeon  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  being  Lecturer  on  IGKtary 
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Surgery  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  bat  liad  au  opp<Nrtiiiiity  of  witneeauig  the  resulu  of 
woundi  aad  treatment  on  those  who  have  been  tent  home  from  the  Indian 
campaign. 

In  nodeing  in  our  February  number  Madeod*8  Surgery  of  the  Orimean 
War,  we  had  oecasion  to  remarii  on  what  we  oonddered  to  be  the  too  free 
use  of  venesection  recommended  in  wounds  of  the  chest  On  this  aubfeet, 
Mr.  Longmore  writes : 

**  The  extensive  bleedings  formerly  recommended  in  all  penetrating  gun> 
shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  are  now  practioed  with  much  greater  limitations — 
indeed,  should  never  be  emplojred  simply  with  a  view  to  prevent  «ii«ftKW 
from  arising.  Venesection  earned  on  to  a  great  extent  does  harm  by  lessen- 
ing the  restorative  powers  of  the  frame.  It  appears  to  interrupt  the  process 
of  adhesion  between  the  pleural  surfaces  ana  the  steps  taken  by  nature  to 
re|)air  the  existing  mischief^  while  it  leads  the  injured  structures  into  a  con- 
dition favorable  for  gangrene,  or  encourages  the  rormation  of  ill-oon^tioned 
purulent  effusions.  When  inflammation  has  arisen,  venesection  may  be 
joined  with  other  means  to  control  its  excessive  action,  and  to  give  relief 
which  it  certainly  does,  to  the  patient ;  and  where  hemorrhage  is  manifestly 
going  en  internally,  it  may  be  practiced  with  a  view  of  draining  the  blood 
from  the  system  and  more  speeoily  induce  faintness,  to  give  an  opportomty 
to  the  pulmonic  vessels  to  become  closed ;  but,  even  when  thus  applied,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  will  not  be  unconsidered  by  a  judicious  surgeon, 
nor  caution  neglectea,  lest  the  venesection  cause  him  to  sink  more  rapidly 
from  the  additional  shook  to  the  system  and  abstraction  of  restorative  roroe. 
Taking  away  blood  certainly  does  not  prevent  pneumonia  from  supervening, 
but  occasionally  seems  to  give  the  inflammation,  when  it  arises,  more  power 
over  the  weakened  structures,  or  even  to  cause  it  to  be  accompanied  with 
typhoid  symptoms.  Many  cases  will  be  found  in  the  various  published 
records  derived  from  the  Crimean  campaign,  where  favorable  recovery  has 
taken  place  after  wounds  of  the  lung  without  venesection  being  at  ail  resorted 
to  as  part  of  the  treatment'' 

In  his  remarks  on  gunshot  fractures  of  the  femur,  Mr.  Longmore  has  to 
regret,  as  have  we  all,  that  the  promises  afibrded  by  the  undoubted  progress 
of  conservative  surgery,  did  not  meet  with  their  realization  in  the  Crimean 
and  Italian  campaigns.    He  observes : 

'*  Attention  was  specially  directed  in  the  late  Crimean  campaign  to  the 
question  of  the  proper  treatment  of  these  injuries,  and  expectations  were 
generally  held  that  tne  advanced  experience  in  conservative  surgery  would 
fead  to  many  such  cases  terminating  favorably  with  preservation  of  the  limb, 
which  previously  would  have  been  subjected  to  amputation.  *  * 
With  regard  to  gunshot  fractures  in  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  femur, 
Uie  experience  of  the  French  and  English  armies  in  the  Crimea  has  tended 
to  connrm  the  doctrine  of  the  older  military  surgeons,  that  many  lives  are 
lost  which  might  be  otherwise  preserved,  by  trying  to  save  limbs ';  and  that 
of  the  limbs  preserved,  many  are  little  better  Uian  incumbrances  to  their 
possessors.  In  the  late  Italian  battles,  the  practice  of  trying  to  save  lower 
extremities,  after  comminuted  fractures  in  these  situations  of  the  thigh, 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  Eight  cases  of  union  after  compound 
ffunshot  fractures  of  the  femur  in  these  situations  have,  however,  returned 
from  the  late  mutiny  in  India ;  and  this  was  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
was  that  of  the  recoveries  from  the  Crimea.  Dr.  WilHamson,  who  records 
these  cases,  is  inclined  to  attribute  this  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use 
of  dooleys  for  the  conveyance  of  wounded,  and  argues  that  it  would  be  ady 
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tantageoas  to  iatiodiioe  tiiem  inta  EwqieAO  warfare.  But  wounds  geaerallyy' 
whece  proper  care  is  taken*,  heal  more  favorably  in  southern  latitudes,  east  or 
west,  probably  owing  to  the  climate  admitting  of  bo  much  more  free  an 
access  of  firesn  air  by  day  and  night  to  the  patient  than  can  be  afforded, 
K^oot  inooBvenience,  in  o^der  aoKi  more  Tanable  cHmates.  The  dooley  is 
nott  AdTaBlageous  a»d  comfortable  as  used  in  the  East,  where  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  conveyance  among  all  classes,  and  the  bearers — a  special  race 
in  each  Presidency — are  trained  from  childhood  to  the  occupation;  but, 
from  experience  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  tenets  of  these  men,  both  Ma- 
drassees  and  those  of  Bengal,  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  they  would 

rve  efficient,  even  if  they  coidd  exist,  or  that  their  wants  could  be  provided 
in  the  numbers  necessary  to  be  serviceable,  with  armies  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. French  surgeons  have  remarked  how  much  more  favorably,  ctBteris 
panbuft  wounds  heal  in  Al^ria,  where  «they  have  only  the  same  kinds  of 
oooTeyanoe  for  wounded  as  m  Europe )  and  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  favorable  influence  in  this  respect  of  a  warmer  climate." 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  mo^e  favorable  results  observed  to  follow 
^ttea^ts  to  s«re  the  limb  in  warmer  climates  are  owing,  as  Mr.  I^ngmore 
obaerres,  to  increased  facilities  for  giving  the  patients  fresh  air.  In  an  inter- 
eating  discussion,  in  the  Academie  de  Medecine  at  Paris,  on  the  operation  of 
ovariotomy  aoJ  resection  of  the  hip-joint,  it  was  observed  that  these  opera- 
tions at  Paris,  (where,  however,  they  had  been  but  rarely  performed) 
had  alaaoet  invariably  been  followed  by  fatal  results,  whilst  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  "the  large  number  of  the  successful  cases  fully  justify  the 
performance  of  these  operations. 

This  marked  difference  in  the  results  of  operations  in  Paris  and  in 
London  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  owing  to  the  better  ventiia- 
lion  and  other  hygienic  conditions,  which  are  found  in  the  London  Hospitals. 
Much  as  the  importance  of  pure  air  has  been  insisted  on  of  late  years,  we 
are  convinced  that  as  yet,  even  members  of  the  profession  are  but  beginning 
to  appredate  its  impor  ance  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  while  amongst  the 
public,  the  grossest  ignorance  on  the  subject  still  prevails. 

To  those  of  .our  readers  who  do  not,  possess  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery, 
we  cannot  recommend  a  more  useful  work  on  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds 
than  Mr.  Longmore's. 


Chucebb  Emioration  and  th£  Phtsi(mx)oical  Causes  op  the  Decay 
OP  A  Nation.    By  Arthur  B.  Stout,  M,  D.,  San  Frandsco. 

This  pamphlet  has  evidently  been  written  to  guard  our  State  against  an 
eyil  which  the  au^iior  considers  will  be  entailed  on  our  posterity,  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Caucufiian  and  Mongolian  races.  Physiologically  speaking 
fro  think  the  author  is  rights  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  mixed  race 
would  have  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  the  standard ;  but  looking  at  the  ques- 
tioD  in  a  social  and  praetioal  point  of  view,  we  believe  that  the  evils  which 
Dti.  Stout  dreads  are  entirely  imaginary.  Differences  in  color,  social  position 
and  natural  instincts,  vrill  effectually  keep  the  races  as  distinct  to  the  end  of 
liBi»  aa^tlMy  MM  at  the  present  day,  uidess,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  a 
slight  Mongolian  cross  would  tend  to  improve  the  Anglo-Saxon,  for  cattle- 
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breeders  ha? e  diaocnrered  that  advantages  can  sometimes  be  gained  by  < 
ing,  even  with  ii^ferior  races.  Sodallj  and  economically  speaking,  we  tbiak 
Chinese  labor  can  be  employed  to  advantage  in  developing  the  reaooroes  of 
our  country,  and  as  long  as  the  Chinese  are  distinguished  from  the  white 
population  by  being  deprived  of  certain  social  and  political  privileges,  which, 
as  an  inferior  race  they  have  no  right  to  eqjoy,  so  long  will  thefe  be  little 
danger  of  amalgamation. 


Border  Limes  op  Knowledge  in  some  Provinces  of  Medical 
Science.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes,  M.  D.  Boston :  lienor  & 
Fields. 
We  would  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  can  enjoy  an  inteUectual 
bonne  bouche,  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  little  brochure.  In  it  the  author 
takes  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  portions  of  the  frontier  ground,  that  separates 
in  medical  science,  the  known  from  the  unknown.  He  acts  as  our  guide  in  an 
intellectual  pic-nic,  pointing  out  to  us  the  pleasant  clearings  that  aeieoce 
has  already  made  in  the  dense  forest  of  ignorance.  We  hardly  dare  allow 
ourselves  to  commence  quotations,  not  from  any  difficulty  in  knowing  where 
to  begin,  but  from  the  danger  of  not  knowing  where  to  leave  off.  In  hit 
introductory  remarks,  he  observes : 

<<  Science  is  the  topography  of  ignorance.  From  a  few  elevated  points 
we  triangulate  vast  spaces,  enclosing  infinite  unknown  details.  We  cast  the 
lead,  ana  draw  up  a  little  sand  from  abysses  we  shall  never  reaoh  with  our 
dredges. 

"  The  best  Dart  of  our  knowledge  is  that  which  teaches  us  where  knowl- 
edge leaves  on  and  ignorance  begins.  Nothing  more  clearly  separates  s 
vulgar  from  a  superior  mind,  than  the  confumon  in  the  first  between  the 
little  that  it  truly  knows,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  it  half  knows  on  the 
other.** 

When  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  advanced  ou^»o•ts  of  rA%MmlcA] 
science,  he  observes : 

**  These  facts  of  allotropism  have  some  corollaries  connected  with  them 
rather  startling  to  us  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  mav  be  other  trans- 
mutations possible  besides  those  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  When  Dr. 
Prout,  in  lo40,  talked  about  asote  and  carbon  being  '^formed"  in  t^  living 
system,  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  freaks  of  fancy  to  which  philoso- 
phers, like  other  men  are  subject.  But  when  Professor  Faraday,  in  1851, 
says,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bntish  Association,  that  *  his  hopes  are  in  the 
direction  of  proving  that  bodies  called  simple  were  really  compounds,  und 
may  be  formed  artificially  as  soon  as  we  are  masters  of  the  laws  influeodnc 
theur  combinations' — when  he  comes  forward  and  says  that  he  has  trisi 
experiments  at  transmutation,  and  means,  if  his  life  is  spared,  to  try  thsoi 
aj^ain — how  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  popular  story  ci  1861,  that  Looii 
Napoleon  has  esUblished  a  |;old-faotory,  and  is  glutting  the  mints  eiBmope 
witn  bullion  of  his  own  makmg  P^ 

There  is  one  pdnt  where  chemistry  and  ^ysiology  come  into  oontaet  to 
which  our  author  has  not  alluded,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  is  peonliaiiy  int»- 
esting,  as  showing  the  subordination  of  chemical  forces,  (or  at  least  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  such,)  to  form,  in  the  reaotuna  that  take  plaos 
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in  Hring  beings.  Many  yean  ago,  we  proved  that  substansea  when  iutro" 
duoed  directly  into  the  blood  of  living  animals,  ceased  to  act  according  to 
their  commonly  received-  chemical  properties,  the  reactions  that  followed 
being  determined  by  the  isomorphous  relations  of  the  substance  employed ; 
for  initance,  that  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  when  introduced  into  the 
blood,  should  be  comparatively  inert,  acting  as  magnesia,  or  many  other 
aubatances  with  which  it  has  few  chemical  resemblances,  but  with  which  it  is 
isomorphous,  whilst  the  introduction  of  even  a  small  portion  of  a  salt  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  was  followed  by  violent  reactions,  which  resembled  those 
produced  by  salts  of  alumina  and  chromium,  substances  with  which  the  ])er- 
oxide  is  isomorphous. 

After  pointing  out  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  department 
of  minute  anatomy,  and  the  theory  of  cell  life.  Dr.  Holmes  observes : 

^  ^  The  mechemism  is  as  clear,  as  unquestionable,  as  absolutely  settled  and 
uDiTersally  accepted,  as  the  order  of  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
we  compute  backward  to  the  days  ot  the  observatories  on  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  we  regulate  the  movements  of  war  and 
trade  by  the  predictions  of  our  ephemeris. 

"  The  mechanism,  and  that  is  all.  We  see  the  workman  and  his  tools,  but 
the  skill  that  guides  the  work  and  the  \>ovrer  that  performs  it  are  as  invisi- 
ble as  ever.  I  fear  that  not  every  listener  took  the  significance  of  those  preg- 
nant words  in  the  passage  I  ouoted  from  John  Bell — '  thinking  to  discover 
Us  prtnferties  in  %is  form,*^  We  have  discovered  the  working  bee  in  this 
great  nive  of  organization.  We  have  detected  the  cell  in  the  ver}-  act  of 
forming  itself  from  a  nenclus,  of  transforming  itself  into  various  tissues,  of 
selecting  the  elements  of  various  secretions.  But  why  one  cell  becomes 
nerve  and  another  muscle,  why  one  selects  bile  and  another  fat,  we  can  no 
more  pretend  to  tell,  than  why  one  grape  sucks  out  of  the  soil  the  generous 
juice  which  princes  board  in  their  cellars,  and  another  the  wine  which  it  takes 
three  men  to  drink — one  to  pour  it  down,  another  to  swallow  it,  and  a  third 
to  hold  him  while  it  is  going  down.  Certain  analogies  between  this  selecting 
power  and  the  phenomena  of  endosmcsis  in  the  elective  affinities  of  chemistry 
we  can  find,  but  the  problem  of  force  remains  here,  as  everywhere,  unsolved 
and  insolvabie.  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think,  the 
mvstery  is  greater  in  an  organized  body  than  in  any  other.  We  see  a  stone 
faU  or  crystal  form,  and  there  is  nothing  stranger  left  to  wonder  at,  for  we 
have  seen  the  Infinite  in  action." 

When  speaking  of  the  progress  made  in  rational  medicine  during  the  last 
few  years,  he  observes : 

"  The  more  you  examine  the  structure  of  the  organs  and  the  laws  of  life, 
the  more  you  will  find  how  resolutely  each  of  the  cell-republics  which  make 
the  E  pluribus  unum  of  the  body  maintains  its  independence.  Guard  it, 
feed  it,  aur  it,  warm  it,  exercise  or  rest  it  properly,  and  tne  working  elements 
will  do  their  best  to  keep  well  or  to  get  well.  What  do  we  do  with  ailing 
vegetables  ?  Dr.  Warren,  my  honored  predecessor  in  this  chair,  bought  a 
country-place,  including  half  an  old  orchard.  A  few  years  afterwards  I  saw 
the  trees  on  his  side  ofthe  fence  looking  in  good  health,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  were  scraggy  and  miserable.  How  do  you  suppose  this  change 
was  brought  about  ?  By  watering  them  with  Fowler's  solution  ?  By  digging 
in  calomel  about  their  roots  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  by  loosening  the  soil  round 
them,  and  supplying  them  with  the  right  kind  of  food  in  fitting  quantities. 
•         •         •         •    The  traditional  idea  of  always  poisoning  out  diseane 
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as  we  smoke  out  Yeitnin,  is  now  seeking  its  last  lefiige,  behind  the  wooden 
cannon  and  |>atnted  port-holea  of  thai  unblushing  system  of  faHn  acientifie 
pretenoes,  which  I  do  not  care  to  name  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  an  audi- 
ence devoted  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of 
eyidence.  It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  that  the  system,  by  its  reducing 
medicine  to  a  name  and  a  farce,  has  accustomed  all  who  hsve  seme  enough 
tri  see  through  its  thin  artifices  to  the  idea  that  diseases  get  well  without 
being  **  cured,"  should  now  be  the  main  support  of  the  tottering  poison-curs 
doctrine.  It  has  unquestionably  helped  to  teach  wise  people  tnat  nature 
heals  most  diseases  without  help  from  pharmaceutic  art,  bat  it  continues  to 
persuade  fools  that  art  can  arrest  them  all  with  its  specifics.'' 

Strange,  indeed,  is  it  that  homoeopathy,  which  together  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  science,  has  been  the  chief  means  of  disabusing  the  minds  of 
intelligent  medical  men  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  giving  drags  whenever 
the  system  got  a  little  out  of  tune,  should  now  tend  to  keep  up  in  the  mind 
« I  of  the  public,  this  delusion  of  the  necessity  of  some  antidote  to  every  ailment 

It  is,  undoubtedly  better  that  an  anxious  mother  should  administer  to  every 
pain  or  ache  of  master  Johnny  or  little  Mary  an  homoeoquackic  nothing,  tfam 
a  dose  of  calomel  or  jalap ;  but  far  better  would  it  be  still  if  she  could  believe 
that  "  Guard  it,  feed  it,  air  it,  warm  it,  exercise  or  rest  it  properly,  and  the 
working  elements  (in  her  children  as  well  as  in  others),  will  do  their  best  to 
keep  well  or  to  get  well"  Strange  it  is  that  a  rational  being  most  for  ever 
require  some  irrational  dogma  to  prompt  him  to  do  even  what  is  right. 

We  believe  Dr.  Holmes'  work  can  be  obtained  at  the  principal  hock- 
stores  in  the  city. 


Htdkochlorate  of  Ammonia. — ^There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
general  efiects  of  this  salt  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  Germans,  espe- 
cially, have  long  placed  an  estimate  upon  it  as  an  alterative,  which  has  sur- 
prised those  who  have  not  had  considerable  experience  in  its  oae.  Lotioiis 
of  varying  degrees  of  strength  of  solution  may,  in  the  lar^  proportian  of 
cases,  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  atunolating 
liniments  usually  directed.  It  thus  forms  a  cheap  and  efiicient  rubefiioient 
and  discutient,  well  adapted  for  ])rescription  in  general  practice.  In  many 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  characterLEea  by  temporary  improvement  undco' 
the  application  of  local  remedies  of  a  stimulating  nature,  it  is  par^olariy 
benencial.  Thus,  it  is  especially  useful  both  exhibited  internally  and  em- 
ployed externally,  in  connection  with  the  arsenicals  in  treatment  of  original 
squamous  affections,  and  where,  in  other  varieties  of  tegumentary  ernptioo, 
the  furfuraceous  surface  is  presented.  Acne  is  often  well  oontroU^  by 
its  local  application.  As  a  discutient  of  slow  glandular  enlargeptients, 
it  may  rank  with  or  next  to  iodine,  and  has  the  advantage  that  it  does 
not  discolor  the  part  of  application. 

As  an  alterative,  liquefacient,  resolvent,  or  promovent  of  cell  and  tissoe 
metamorphosis,  it  is  worthy  of  the  high  rank  which  our  German  confreres 
assign  it — ordinarily  improving  digestion  and  renovating  the  secretiona  in  a 
marked  degree.  Weston  practitioners,  who  have  htui  much  eiqierience 
with  it,  given  in  full  doses,  in  combination  with  quina,  assert  that  the  system 
is  left  in  a  much  better  condition  than  when  the  latter  is  given  ungly,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  administration  of  mercurial  and  other  carthaitics  ia  very 
materially  lessened  or  altogether  removed. — C^ieago  Mtdical  Jaumti. 
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O:^  Hating  changed  our  0£Bce  to  No.  211  Bush  street,  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Sansome,  those  who  wish  to  communicate  with  ub  will 
ftnd  us  there  between  the  hours  of  two  and  four  p.  m. 


In  the  present  number,  we  have  reported  the  history  of  a  case  of  poisoning 
which  inrolves  a  principle  likely  to  exert  an  impoirtant  influence,  not  only  on 
our  treatment  of  analogous  cases,  but  even  on  our  general  views  in  thera- 
peutics. The  evidence  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  certain  poisons  is  a  fact 
which  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  acted  upon ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
fow  months  that  it  has  been  shown  that  violent  poisons,  such  as  belladonna, 
stramonium,  and  veratrium,  can  be  given  with  advantage  in  doses,  when  opium 
or  strychnine  have  been  taken,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  prove 
rapidly  fatal— or,  in  other  words,  that  the  presence  of  a  fatal  dose  of  one 
poison  in  the  system  enables  it  to  bear  another  poison  with  impunity,  s^d  even 
with  benefit*  In  the  case  of  inorganic  poisons,  we  have,  indeed,  been  in  the 
bt^it  of  administering  antidotes  which  we  anticipated  might  render  them 
inert,  by  forming  insoluble  chemical  compounds  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. We  have  even  endeavored  to  climate  certain  deleterious  agents  from 
the  system,  such  as  lead  and  mercury,  by  administering  substances  which 
should  form  soluble  combinations  with  them,  and  thus  enable  them  to  be 
removed ;  we  thus  applied  in  the  living  body  the  knowledge  we  had  obtained 
io  the  laboratory.  But  in  the  case  of  the  more  violent  organic  poisons,  our 
chemical  knowledge  was  entirely  at  fault — it  had  not  cast  even  a  ray  of 
Hght  on  the  reactions  produced  by  these  mysterious  agents  on  the  living 
organism — as  acids  or  bases,  as  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
the  most  virulent  poison  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  as  such,  under  a 
pvrely  chemical  point  of  view,  from  thousands  of  harmless  compounds.  It 
was  only  when  tested  in  the  laboratory  of  the  living  organism  that  they 
revealed  their  latent  power,  and  even  then  by  giving  rise  to  reactions  which 
chemistry  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  totally  unable  to  detect,  and  to 
vhich,  therefore,  it  could  suggest  no  antidote.  Mixed  together  in  a  test 
^^,  opium  and  belladonna  remain  apparently  without  the  slightest  reaction 
^  each  other,  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  tissues,  they 
e>ch  produce  violent  reactions,  which  fortunately  are  now  found  to  a  certain 
eitent  to  neutralise  each  other.  The  fact  that  large  and  fatal  doses  o^ 
^e  more  virulent  vegetable  poisons  can  be  taken  with  impunity,  provided 
^t  at  the  same  time  a  fatal  dose  of  an  equally  virulent  and  fatal  poison  it 
vwaUowed,  is  one  which  will  not  only  meet  with  a  practical  application  as 
a  means  of  saving  numberless  lives,  but  which  will  open  up  quite  a  new 
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field  in  the  phOosophioal  investigatioii  of  the  action  of  medioineft,  and  in 
the  elucidation  of  some  <^  the  moet  interesting  qoestionB  in  physblogy.  In  a 
memcnr,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  more  than  twenty 
yean  ago,  on  the  subject,  I  obserred : 

<*  The  effects  produced  by  poisons  are,  in  hct,  but  the  most  striking  in- 
stances— the  extreme  cases,  in  a  series  of  phenomena,  which  comprehends 
not  only  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Amotions  of  an  o^;an,  but  even  Uie 
slightest  modifications  which  these  functions  may  receive.  It  is  not  Uie 
mere  explanation  of  a  few  isolated  phenomena  that  is  embraced  by  this  part 
of  phvsioloffy,  for  the  prespects  that  its  pursuits  presents  to  us  are,  perhaps, 
as  unbounded  as  any  that  ever  excited  the  imagmation  of  a  Paracdsus,  uie 
rista  it  opens  to  our  view  promises,  apparenUy,  to  conduct  us  farther  into  the 
arcana  ot  nature,  than  the  daring  of  rrometheus  would  have  led  him." 

[We  would  plead  in  extenuation  of  our  classical  enthusiasm,  that  we  were 
twenty-three  years  younger  when  we  wrote  the  aboye. 
Eheu  fagacts  Posthunu  PoMumet 
Labuniur  anni,^ 

Under  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  we  beliere  this  newly  discovered 
hct  of  the  antagonism  of  poisons,  the  most  important  step  that  has  been 
made  in  experimental  physiology  for  many  years.  It  opens  up  a  field  ni 
research  with  organic  compounds,  analogous  to  that  we  investigated  with 
inorganic  substances,  (when  proving  the  analogous  action  of  isomorphus 
substances  on  living  tissues.  The  subject,  however,  is  more  likely  to 
address  itself  to  our  readers  under  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  we  would  direct  to  it  their  attention.  Besides  the  cases  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Lee  which  we  have  quoted,  we  also  find  a  notice  of  some  experi- 
ments performed  on  the  lower  animals  by  Dr.  Woakes,  in  England,  tending 
to  show  an  antagonism  between  strychnine  and  veratrine.  I  can  find  no 
case  recorded  in  which  the  fact  has  been  tested  on  the  human  subject,  al- 
though in  a  bad  case  of  strychnine  poisoning  it  might  be  worth  trying,  as 
dogs  that  had  taken  poisonous  doses  of  str3rchnine,  recovered  afi^r  poisonous 
doses  of  veratrine  had  been  given  as  an  antidote. 


Health  op  Sak  Francisco  for  March.— During  the  last  month,  tiie 
number  of  deaths  in  the  dty  was  207,  being  a  decrease  of  15  on  the  preceding 
month.  Small-pox  was  rather  more  fatal  than  in  February,  20  oases  having 
been  interred  in  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  against  15  in  the  preceding 
month.  We  believe,  however,  that  is  now  decidedly  on  the  decrease.  The 
mortality  amongst  the  Chinese  must  have  been  considerable,  as  they  number 
about  one-tenth  of  all  the  mterments.  Consumption  carried  off  28  of  139 
interments  in  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  and  7  were  entered  as  dying  of 
typhoid  fever,  a  decided  increase  over  the  number  of  last  month. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WAN^S. 
Su  the  annexed  Letter  qfthe  UOe  John  W.  Fbancib. 


SUMMARY   OP  tlEOtCAt   SGIBNGES, 

OOMPRUmO  THE  E8SENTULLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BfijMwcMe  ROroeped,  Ranking^e  MHrad,  The  London,  DuhUn,  Edtn- 

hurgh  Medical  Journals.    Drenek,  German,  and  o(her  ConiinenUd 

Medical  Periodkali,  commencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  conciBe  a  fonn  aa  maj  be  eonsisteiit  with  their  respet^n 
nerita  in  new  of  presenting  to  the  Profesflion^-ZEHS  CBB4M  op  medkul 
UTERAIDBE.  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodi^  contributions  from 
eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  &  W£LLS»  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Brailiiwaite^s  Retruepect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summaby  of  Medical  ScfiENCES  will  be  ready 
April  Ist,  and  will  be  publiabad  aemi*|Aaually.  Each  part  wiU  contain  about 
300  pctavo  pages  of,  olosely  printed  matter — uniform  with  **  The  Epitome  ** 
-rrand  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  convenience  of  binding  under  the 
lespeptlfeiieadipgs  ol—  .      ..      ^  . 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midta^fery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

To  W.  S.  Wellb,  M.  D.— Deae  Sib  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Euitome  of  Braithwait^  Retroapeet  of  Pracdoal 
(Medicine  and  Surgery,**  ana  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
f^dequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated  to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  moire  hovel  project,  jost  a  n 
nounoed,  m  the  contemplated  pubUeation  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  <tf 
V  A  Summary  of  Medicsd  Science,''  to  be  derived  firom  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  ^even  grater  than  ydur 
^*  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  e^t  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  «  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
^lecessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowled^  you  specify.  To  ^ose 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  prbfessional  bcK)ks,  your  plan  of 
Concentrating  the  eesenoe  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigatioB  of  >tlie 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  recdve  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifierence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons  '.—jour  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  enUre  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
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Dislooation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  into  the  Obturator 
Foramen,  with  Preserration  of  the  Movements  of  the 
Bone. 

BT  PIUVE880B  SEDJUjOT,  GP  0TEASBU1IO. 


PROFESSOB  Sedillot  hfis  communicated  a  highly  interesting  paper  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  sulject  of  the  immediate  preservation 
of  the  movementfi  of  the  inferior  eztfemity  in  cases  of  accidental  msplacement 
of  the  head  of  the  femor  into  the  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen.  The  diffi- 
culty or  absolute  impossibility  of  the  movements  of  the  limb  has  invariably 
been  considered  as  the  most  constant  symptom  of  recent  dislocations,  espe- 
eially  in  diarthrodial  joints.  It  seems,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  how  a 
bone  ecctruded  by  some  violent  effort  from  its  articular  cavity,  an  injure 
necessarily  involvmg  laceration  of  the  ligaments,  muscular  tension,  and 
changes  in  the  natural  position  and  direction  of  the  limb,  can  possibly  still 
allow  of  motion,  so  painless  and  extensive  as  not  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  functions  of  the  extremity.  Surgeons,  therefore,  have  neither 
surmised  nor  admitted  that  a  patient,  suffering  from  dislocation,  may  unin- 
terruptedly pursue  his  usual  avocations,  as  if  he  had  merely  undergone  some 
^i^t  contusion.  Instances  of  the  kind  exist,  however,  and  are  deserving  of 
notice,  inasmuch  as  they  may  induce  a  dangerous  degree  of  security,  and  lead  # 
to  disastrous  errors  of  di^^osis. 

This  is  the  object  of  M.  S^dillot's  paper,  and,  in  support  of  his  views,  the 
author  adduces  several  cases  of  luxation  of  the  femur  forward  and  downward, 
in  which  the  patients  were  nevertheless  able  to  walk  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  and  to  exercise  as  usual,  without  much  pain  or  lame- 
ness. It  is,  moreover,  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  practitioner  against 
an  error  that  might  readily  he  fallen  into  in  such  cases,  that  M.  sSliUot 
enlarges  on  these  drcumstances  which  have  not  hitherto  been  pointed  out. 
When  the  attention  of  the  observer  is  led  astray  by  the  absence  of  any 
maifced  difficulty  of  locomotion,  the  gravity  of  the  injury  may  easily  escape 
detection,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the  relative  changes  of  situation  of 
the  pelvis  and  femur  may  appear  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent 
unimportaDce  of  the  symptoms.    The  persistency  of.  the  movements  and 
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functions  of  the  limb,  8a3r8  M.  SMillot,  is  tocourited  for  by  the  fblcmn 
afforded  to  the  head  of  the  femur  by  the  depth '»nd  shape  of  the  marghi^  oi 
the  obturator  foramen.  Despjte  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration 
of  the  power  of  usbg  the  extremity  for  the  purposes  or  promssion,  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  displacement  are  nevertheless  perfectly  disoemible,  as  maT 
he  seen  in  the  instance  of  a  young  soldier  i»  ho  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
of  Strasburg  for  a  lameness  of  obscure  origin,  which  had  even  been  suspected 
Y)f  being  simulated^     M.  SMillot  relates  the  case  as  follows : 

Case.  O.  P.,  set.  18,  a  private  in  the  4th  Rifles,  fell,  while  in  a  boat,  on 
the  6ih  of  October,  I860,  but  was  unable  to  give  any  account  of  the  circum- 
Rtances  which  accompanied  his  fall.  The  patient  continued  to  walk,  but 
observed,  three  days  after  the  accident,  that  his  right  leg  and  thigh  were 
slightly  turned  out,  so  as  to  induce  a  certain  amount  of  lameness. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  on  the  22d  of  October,  1860,  when 
his  condition  is  described  as  follows  : 

1.  The  right  thigh  and  leg  were  slightly  everted. 

2.  The  anterior  and  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  were  found  to  be  three 
iines  lower  than  the  same  process  on  the  opposite  side. 

3.  The  lateral  breadth  of  the  hips  from  the  mesial  line  running  along  the 
trochanter  major  was  seven  inches  on  the  left  side,  and  six  only  on  the  right. 

4.  The  distance  from  the  mesial  line  of  the  body  to  the  summit  of  the 
trochanter,  was  seven  inches  and  three  lines  on  the  led  side,  and  ten  inches 
on  the  right.  (The  lowering  of  the  right  side  of  the  pelvis  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  limb  must  be  recollected.) 

5.  From  the  anterior  and  superior  sinne  of  the  ilium  to  the  summit  of  the 
patella,  seventeen  inches  on  the  left  siae,  and  eighteen  inches  and  a  half  on 
the  right. 

6.  The  circumference  of  the  upper  part  of  both  thighs  was  the  same,  vix.. 
i4ghteen  inches  and  three-quarters. 

7.  Marked  Mattening  of  the  right,  and  prominence  of  the  left  trochanter. 

8.  The  apparent  elongation  of  the  right  leg  was  twenty-two  lines. 

9.  In  walking,  the  right  leg  and  thigh  were  turned  outwards. 

10.  The  right  trochanter  appeared  to  have  sunk  in  ;  the  farrow  below  the 
right  buttuck  was  lowered. 

11.  Abduction  of  the  limb  was  perfectly  unobstructed.  But  the  right  thigh 
x;ould  be  brought  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  body  only  when  the  foot  was 
everted. 

12.  The  right  foot  could  by  no  effort  be  turned  inward. 

13.  In  abduction  the  right  thigh  could  be  bent,  but  not  in  adductioo. 

14.  The  mo^*emer<ts  of  adduction,  and  especially  of  abduc^n  of  the  left 
leg,  were  singularly  extensive. 

Redudion — The  patient,  who  had  taken  chlorofom,  was  laid  horizontally 
on  the  uninjured  side,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  extension,  a  sheet  foldea 
,  lengthwise  was  passed  under  the  perineum,  and  its  two  ends,  carried  one  in 
front  and  the  otner  at  the  back  of  the  i)elvis,  were  twisted  and  secured ;  coap- 
tation and  counter-extension  were  performed  by  bending  the  thigh,  imparting 
a  rotatory  motion  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  inally  by  bnnging  it  into 
adduction  and  rotation  inwards ;  reductioa  was  thus  effected  twenty  dap 
after  the  accident. 

The  natural  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  limb  were  entirely  restored. 

For  six  davs  the  patient  remained  in  bed,  the  right  limb  secured  in  ex- 
tension and  aaduction,  and  attached  to  the  left  by  a  roller  above  the  knees 
and  malleolL 

P'>*— -  was  allowed  to  rise  on  the  seventh  da^.  He  perceived  no  lame- 
ness, and  three  weeks  after  he  left  the  hospital  tojoin  his  regiment. 

M.  S^dillot's  cases  tend  to  show  that  the  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  into  the  obturator  foramen,  when  the  movements  are  preser?ed,  k 
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characterised  by  an  elongation  of  the  limb  from  five  to  fifteen  lines,  a  symp^ 
tom  which  is  rendered  more  evident  by  the  lowering  of  the  bipjoint  on  the 
diseased  side ;  the  outward  rotation  of  the  extremity  and  the  abduction  of 
the  foot ;  the  prominence  formed  by  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pubes,  ana  the  depression  existins;  in  the  spot  it  should  naturally  occupy  ^ 
the  impossibility  of  bending  the  tETgh  fn  adduction,  and  the  ease  with  which 
this  is  accomplished  when  the  limb  is  in  abduction.  Reduction  is  seldom 
difiicolt,  even  when  the  dislocation  is  of  several  weeks  standing,  and  is  effected 
by  traction  outward  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  knee  being  turned 
inward  and  forward,  and  placed  in  adduction  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
supposed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  acetabulum.  In  order  to  obviate  a  relapse, 
the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  keep  the  injured  extremity  extended  am! 
turned  shghtly  inward.  The  cure  is  rapid  and  complete.  When  the  parts 
have  not  been  replaced  in  their  proper  position,  the  bones  adapt  themselves 
to  each  other,  and  the  patients  are  frequently  enabled  to  use  the  limb,  re- 
maining, however  affected  with  permanent  lameness. — Jottrn.  Prad.  Med^ 
9nd  Surg ,  March,  1861,  from  Amctican  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 

We  have  copied  the  abovc^  as  the  subject  is  one  of  practical  interest  We 
have  lately  met  with  two  cases  of  this  form  of  dtslocataon,  in  neither  of  which 
had  the  bone  been  restored  to  its  position.  In  the  first  case  the  diagnosis 
had  not  been  made  out  until  some  days  after  the  accident,  and  the  bone' 
could  not  be  replaced.  In  the  second  case,  son>e  months  had  elapsed  befotc 
we  saw  it,  and  had  it  been  treated'  as  fheunwtism,— Ed< 


Methods  of  Preventing  PimNO  of  the  Face  in  Confluent  SiiALL- 
Pox. — ^During  the  last  five  years,  Dr.  Stokes  has  employed  gutta-percha  and 
collodion  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  eonfluent  small-pox,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  pitting  in  the  face.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  crust 
came  off  in  large  ffakes  or  patches,  cemposed  of  the  dried  exudations  and  the 
covering  material,  leaving  the  skin  uninjured*  This  kind  of  treatment  was 
most  adapted  to  those  presenting  a  more  sthenic  type.  Dr.  Stokes  considers 
that  the  application  of  poultices  over  the  face  is  the  surest  method  of  pre- 
venting disfigurement  in  small-pox.  Their  use  should  be  commenced  at  the' 
earliest  period,  and  continued  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  In  most 
cases  they  may  be  applied  even  over  the  nose,  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils. 
The  plan  should  fulfil  three  important  indTcations  of  treatment  i  namely,  tb' 
exclude  air,  to  moderate  the  local  irritation,  and  to  keep  the  parts  in  a  per-' 
manently  nooist  state,  sa  as  to  prevent  the  drymg  and  hardening  of  the  scabs. 
The  best  poultices  is  formed  of  linseed  meal,>  which  should*  be  spread  on  a 
loft  material,  such  as  French  wadding,  and  covered  with-  gutta-percha  paper* 
or  oiled  silk.  The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Stokes  arrives  are  the  following : 
t.  The  chances  of  markfng  are  much  greater  in  the  sthenic  or  inflammatory 
than  in  the  astheiifc  or  typhoid  confluent  small-pox,  2.  Considering  the 
change  fn  the  chamc^er  of  the  disease  observed  during  Ikte  years,  we  may 
explain  the  greater  freouency  of  B>arking  in  former  times^  Z.  tn  the  typhoid' 
forms  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  of  the  surfEwe  by  an  artificial  coverings 
such  as  guttarpercha  or  glycerine,  wiU  often  prove  satisfactory.  4.  In  the 
more  active  and  non-typhoid  forms  the  use  of  constant  poulticing,  and  of 
every  other  method  winch  will  lessen  local  inflammation,  seems  to  be  the  best 
mo<le  of  preventing  disfigurement  of  the  face.— «^mmcaii  Journal  Jrom 
Dublin  QuarteHy  Journal. 
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Digitalis  in  Baliiiom  Troawu. 


Seveeal  eaies  hsre  litely  been  reported  in  the  medieal  joomtift  of  tin  tae- 
ceuM  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  by  large  doses  of  digitalis.  We  ot^y 
the  following  from  the  Medical  T^rniet  and  GazdU  as  proving,  that  even  when 
the  ordinary  effiscts  of  the  medicine  on  the  system  show  themselves,  they  do 
not  go  to  an  extent  to  be  dangerous.    Dr.  Williams,  of  liverpoc^  <rfMerves : 

At  noon  of  Wednesday,  August  28,  I  was  requested  to  see  a  private 
patient,  whom  I  have  cured  of  deurium  tremens  on  two  previous  occasions  by 
a  single  subcutaneous  injection  of  two-thirds  of  a  gram  of  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia, dissolved  in  H|xx.  of  water.  Since  the  last  attack  he  had  been  per- 
lectly  sober,  until  August  13,  when  he  began  to  drink,  but  continued  to  eat 
as  usual  until  the  20th,  from  which  time  he  drank  brandy,  and  continued 
doing  so  up  to  the  day  I  saw  him.  He  became  delirious  on  the  26th,  and 
slept  none  during  that  or  the  following  night,  nor  had  he  eaten  food  since 
the  20th. 

When  t  saw  him  he  was  perfectly  (iirious,  almost  naked,  and  struggling 
to  get  out  of  the  house ;  with  difficulty  I  ascertained  that  the  pulse  was  lOS. 
2  p.  m. — ^Administered  tinct.  digitalis,  .^ss.,  and  persuaded  him  into  bed.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  96,  full  and  soft ;  tongue  loaded.  He 
was  still  very  much  excited,  and  I  thought  the  lowering  of  the  pulse  was  due 
to  position  and  soothing  conversation.  To  have  another  Iss.  tinct.  digit  at 
four  o'clock.  5  p.  m. — An  hour  has  elapsed  since  he  took  the  second  dose  cf 
the  tincture ;  he  has  been  extremely  wild  and  restless,  excepting  once,  when 
he  seemed  to  fall  into  a  quiet  doze  for  a  few  minutes,  but  awoke  as  mad  as 
ever.  Pulse  96,  full,  soft,  and  regular ;  skin  ciiol,  but  as  he  is  almost  naked, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  lie  in  bed  covered,  that  is  easily  accounted  for.  To 
have  another  .^ss.  tinct.  digit,  at  seven  o'clock.  At  10.30  p.m.  had  become 
more  manageable,  and  has  been  quieter  since  six  o'clock  ;  pulse  96,  but  wiry, 
with  an  uncertainty  about  an  occasional  beat ;  has  slight  nausea,  will  take  no 
food,  but  wants  beer  continually ;  to  have  a  little  brandy  and  lemonade  during 
the  night,  and  as  much  beef-tea  as  he  can  be  induced  to  take. 

29th. — 10.30  a.  m. — Has  had  a  bad  night,  has  not  slept  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  since  he  took  the  first  dose,  but  has  been  vomiting  and  purs- 
ing very  much  all  night,  with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  between  six 
and  ten  o'clock  this  morning.  He  attempted  to  take  beef-tea,  also  brandy 
and  lemanode,  but  vomited  everything ;  he  is,  however  quite  quiet,  talkj 
rationally,  and  complains  much  of  the  palpitation.  Pulse  86,  full,  soft  and 
steady ;  skin  comfortably  warm  and  moist,  tongue  cleaner ,-  to  take  588.  ever}* 
three  hours,  of  the  following  mixture,  and  as  much  food  as  possible : — 
B^  Bismuth  subcarb.  .^ij.,  sol.  morph.  3J..  aether  dor.  ^jss.,  mucilage  Arab. 
5s8.,  aquae  ad  Jvj.,  M.  10  p.  m. — Has  spent  the  day  at  Eastham,  where 
lie  took  six  and  a  half  glasses  of  brandy,  but  no  food  or  medicine.  Has  had 
no  vomiting  or  purging  since  morning ;  kidneys  have  acted  throughout  as 
usual.  He  is  now  quite  quiet,  but  provokingly  obstinate,  and  craving  more 
brandy ;  pulse  96.  All  stimulants  forbidden ;  to  take  his  mixture  and  as 
much  miflc,  beef-tea,  &c.,  as  possible  durins^  the  night. 

30th. — ^He  is  so  much  better  of  his  dehrium  that  his  friends  allowed  him 
to  go  to  Seaforth  alone,  as  he  complained  of  bein^  ill,  and  thought  a  little 
change  would  enable  him  to  return  to  business  qmcker.  His  wife  says  he 
has  had  a  good  night,  and  she  thinks  he  slept  a  good  deal,  has  had  ao 
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vtinHilanto,  but  drank  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  from  thb  time  aleadfly 


TBTncuM  RsrBNS  m  iRRiraBLE  Comditiqns  op  ths  Bladder. — Henry 
Thompeon,  Esq,,  highly  extols  an  infiMien  of  Tritioum  repens  in  irritable 
conditions  of  the  bladder.  The  form  he  has  adopted  for  administering  the 
remedy  is  as  follows : 

**  One  ounce  of  the  dried  and  out  stem  is  infbaed  in  a  pint  of  boiUng  water 
fcr  an  hour.  The  liquor  removed  by  straining  has  been  given,  unmixed  with 
any  other  remedy,  in  quantities  varying  from  twelve  ounces  to  a  pint  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  in  several  doses.  The  taste  of  the  infusion  is  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise;  it  produces  no  nausea  or  derangement  of  the  . 
stomach. 

"  From  notes  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it,  makii^ 
at  the  same  time  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  other  sources  of  benefit  to 
the  patient,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  indica- 
tions for  its  use : 

*'  In  vesical  irritability  produced  by  inflammation  of  the  prostate  and  neck 
of  the  bladder ;  in  severe  gonorrhoea,  and  especially  when  the  inflammation 
extends  backwards ;  in  the  pain  and  spasm  caused  by  calculus,  and  by  aggra- 
vated stricture  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  of  obscure  disease  of 
the  bladder,  the  good  effects  of  the  infosion  have  been  very  marked,  and  it 
has  proved  far  more  efficacious  than  the  buchu,  which  may  fairly  be  esteemed 
the  most  widely  applicable  and  generally  useful  of  our  official  remedies  of 
this  class  under  such  circumstances.  In  cases  of  prostatic  enlargement  in 
elderly  patients  it  has  been  of  service,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  condi- 
tions above  named.  It  has  also  afforded  great  relief  in  renal  calculus.  A 
medical  man  practising  in  London,  who  has  thus  suffered,  and  very  severelv, 
during  many  years,  tells  me  that  '  after  tryiuff  cveinr  approved  remedy,  it  is 
the  only  thinff  that  has  rendered  life  endurable.'  This  is  one  of  four  similar 
eases  in  which  it  has  been  more  or  less  useful 

"  In  short,  whenever  micturition  is  very  frequent  and  painful,  depending 
on  hyper-sensibility  of  any  part  of  the  urinary  passages  fr^m  acute  and  sulP 
acute  inflammation,  with  signs  of  its  presence  in  the  urine  itself  the  svmp- 
toms  are  mostly  materially  relieved,  and  the  urine  becomes  clearer,  u  im- 
provement is  produced  at  all,  it  is  generally  very  soon  after  commencing  the 
medicine,  ana  if  none  can  be  observed  in  four  or  five  days,  it  is  not  worth 
continuing  to  employ  it. 

"  I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  plant  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring 
diortly  before  the  leaves  appear ;  the  stem  is  then  to  be  slowly  dried  without 
artificial  heat,  and  cut  into  short  lengths  for  use.  The  infusion  obtained 
from  material  so  treated  is  superior  to  that  made  frt>m  planta  gathered  in- 
discriminately at  any  time,  and  also,  to  the  infusion  made  from  the  TVitieum 
repent  which  is  imported  by  the  herbalists  for  the  purposes  of  French  phar- 
macy in  this  coimtry." — American  Jovmal, 


Bft.  080A&  HEmxDER,  ProfessoT  of  Surgery  at  the  Imperial  Medical 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg,  Russia,  author  of  the  latest  work  on  Bisection 
of  Bones,  has  authorised  Prof.  Louis  Bauer,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  to  tender  bis 
•ervices  to  President  Lincob,  for  the  United  States  ^jrmy,  during  the  war. 
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Oh  tbe  Belation  of  ReBpiratioa.  ta  Mnsoular  Actfa>n,  and: 
oa  the  Gtoneral  SignifLoanoe  ot  Respiration^ 


V%  DE  MO&ITX  TRAUBX. 


Tbb  atithor  first  shows  tbaft  tbe  dmsum  of  food>  inta-  tissue-fenakig  andf 
respiratory  (aceordiDr  to  liebig's  h3rpothesit)  is  negatived  by  the  AmdamentaL 
oonditions  of  animal  life.  It  is*  wrong  to  suppose  that^  the  c<msumplion  of 
material  in  animals,  as  expressed  in  the  respiration,  suffices-  merely  for  heai 
productkHu  In  respect  to  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  'ineludiiig 
eold-blooded  creatures,  one  mav  rightly  conclude  that  the  most  in&portaot 
ftmctioD  of  respiration  is  the  maintenanc&  of  muscular  activity.  Tbe  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier^  andiof  Regnault  and  Reiset,  prove  that,,  with  increase  xtf 
exeicise  (muscular  movement),.  an>  increased  amount  of  oxygen  is  consumed. 
B)r  a  comparison  of  torpid,  half-torpid,  and  active  lizaras,.  this  law  was^ 
strikingly  demonstrated.  Pathology  shows  that  any  deficiency  of  respiratioD. 
(«.  g-.,  m  certain  heart  diseases)  brings  with  it  tbe  incapacity  for  muscslar 
activity.  The  Question  arises — Into  what  element  of  tbe  muscle  does  the 
oxygen  of  the  blooakfix  it!<elf  ?  is  it  diffused  in  tbe  fluid  of  muscle  ?  or,  is  k 
associated  wiih  tbe  muscular  fibre  itself? 

A  lood  passes  tbvougb  the  capillaries,  a  portion  of  tbe  oxygen  i»- 

set  free ;  this  passes  through  the  walk  of  the  vessels,  and  joins  tbe  m^iscular 
fibre  in  the*  form  of  an  unstable  chemical  combination,  which  is  capable  again 
of  giving- up  its  oxygen  to  another  matter,  which,  is  present  in  the  fluid  of 
muscles,  and  which  has  a  stronger  afiinity  for  oxyzen  than  the  muscular  fibre. 
The  letter  is.  again  in  a  condition  to  take  up  a  frem  portion  of  oxygen.  This 
theory  the  author  bas  developed  ia  a  previous  work*  The  combinations 
formed  in  tbe  fluid  of  muscles  the  author  seen»  to  regard  las  a  transition  pro- 
duct (Zwischenproduckt)  towards  water  and  carbonic  add.  This  transference 
of  oxygen  is  ettected  more  rapidly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures,  ia 
warm-blooded  than  in  cold-blooded  animals.  The  deoxidation  of  tbe  mua- 
calar  fibre  goes  on  most  rapidly  under  tbe  aetion  of  the  nerves,  but  in  a  man> 
ner  not  yet  explained.  Since  an  aetive  muscle  by  its  oxygen  oxidises,  in  a 
given  time,  more  combustible  material,  and  consequently  produces  more 
carbonic  acidv  than  during  tbe  conditionS'Of  rest,  so  must  the  increased  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  derive  more  oxygen  from  tbe  arterial  blood.  In  long-coa- 
tinued  bard-labor,,  so  much  oxygen  may  be  used  that  the  respiratory  apparatus- 
is  put  into-  most  aetive  exercise.  Perfect  deoxidati^n  of  the  muscular  fibre- 
corresponds  witii-  post-mortem  rigidity ;. consequently,  we  find  that  beat 
hastens  and  cold  rettards  rigidity.  Muscular. action  bas  the  effect  of  basteninff- 
rr?idity,  whilst  the- contact  of  oxygen  again  <U$pels  it  (Brown-Scquard  and 
Stanraus).  The  experiments  of  Humboldt,  Liebig,  and  Brown-Sequard,  taken 
collectively,  prove  that  the  post-mortem  rigidity  of  muscles  is  produced  by 
the  want  of  free  oxygen.  Ajocoiding  to  Traube,  the  muscular  fibre,  or  rather 
the  fibrinous  matter  contained  in  it,  is  a  vital  ferment,  which  transports, 
oxygen  from  the  blood-substances  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  muscle.  rrom» 
the  above  theory,  the  following  consequences  may  be  deducted.  The  mus- 
desia  their  qiuescent  state  minister  to  the  process  of  respiration,  since  they 
hand  over  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  to  combustible  materials,  and  reduce  tbe 
latter — witb  the  formation  of  heat — to  carbonic  acid  and  water.     Th& 


*  Thcoric-dei  Fermententwickelungen..   Berlin,  IS58^ 
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transitional  combustible  matters  consist,  according  Co  Helmholtz,  of  substances 
soluble  in  alcohol;  but,  according  to  Du  Bois  Reymond,  of  acids.  The  mus- 
cles, then,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  seats  of  combination  and  beat* 
production.  The-organi^d  part  of  the  muscle  48  Aot^disturbed  in  its  func- 
tion. 

The  theory  of  liebig,  that  the  albuminous  substances,  by  their  chemical 
changes,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  supporting  muscular  activity,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  above  conclusions, 'for  non^itrogenous  substances  may  be  equdlly 
serviceable,  and  the  urea  thus  furnishes  no  estimate  for  the  de\'eloped  mus- 
cular force.  From  experiments  of  Bischoff  and  Voit,  it  results  that  the 
destruction  of  albuminous  substances  has  nothmg  to  do  inth  the  muscular 
action  of  the  animal  oi^ani8m,^ut  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  decomposi- 
tion of  albumen  is  effected  by  a  ferment  in  me  liver.  The  bile,  from  its 
eontained  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  nnmistakeably  indicates  its  origin.  Kuhne 
and  Hallwachs  have  proved*  that  the  seat  of  the  conversion  of  non-nitro- 
genous benzoic  acid  into  nitrogenous  hippuric  add  is  the  liver.  The  ezperi- 
mentum  eruois  which  proves  that  the  albumens  do  not  participate  in  mus- 
cular action  is  that  of  Voit,  in  which,  after  extreme  muscular  action,  the 
excretion  of  urea  ^as  shown  not  to  be  increased.  It  has  been  shown  that 
inereased  muscular  action  reouires  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  that  a  quan> 
tity  of  matter  in  muscles  is  consumed.  Bid  this  matter  consist  of  the 
muscular  fibre  itself,  or  of  the  albumen  in  the  fluid  of  muscle,  then,  after 
increased  musculsr  action,  we  ougfht  to  fled  much  urea  in  the  urine,  which 
is  not  the  case.  Ahhongh  the  albumens  take  no  part  in  muscular  action, 
their  presence  in  very  important.  They  alone  are  capable  of  forming 
the  various  ferments,'  of  sustainmg  the  growth  of  organs,  and  of  repair- 
ing the  loss  of  substance.  They  arc  necessary  for  the  mamtenance  of 
substance.  They  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  mucous  membranes, 
bones,  epidermis,  nails,  hair,  &c  The}*  are  also  required  for  the  organized 
parts  of  muscle.  The  decomposition  of  albumen  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  bile.  In  the  carnivorous  animals  it  must  al8o«er\'e  for  heat  formation  and 
for  muscular  activity.  But  Liebig  has  introduced  an  error  in  dietetics,  in 
«stiraatingahe  worth  of  nutriment  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained 
in  it.  The  most  striking  contradiction  to  this  supposition  b  furnished  by  the 
herbivorous  animals,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  capabilities  for 
prolonged  *  labor. 

After  some  remai'ks  on  respiration,  Traube  sums  up  the  fonctions  of  that 
act  under  the  following  heads : — ^1.  The  respiratory  process  is  necessary  for 
cell  formation :  This  is  its  most  general  function,  because  all  orpmiz«d  bemgs, 
plants  as  well  as  animals,  require  oxygen  for  the  construction  of  cells ;  in 
plants,  this  is  the  only  use  of  respiration.  2.  Muscular  activitjr^  This  func- 
tion is  c«ramen  to  wturm-blooded  as  well  as  to  cold-blooded  ammals ;  in  the 
•latter,  muscular  activity  is  the  most  important  object  of  respiration.  S. 
fieat  production:  Although  this  function  requires  the  greatest  consumption 
^  oxygen,  ^t  it  is  only  in  warm-Uooded  animals  that  has  the  signification 
of  a  truly  vital  process. — Edinburgh  Mtdiad  JaunuUJrom  jirebxo.  fur 
jHiHolog.  Jknai.  and  Pkyei^hgie, 

•  PhamuM  Caatralbl,  16S7,  s.  4^59. 


t^HLaRdPORM  'CoRRECTiNO  BITTERNESS. — According  to  Mr.  Chrnve  fiUper- 
foirt  de  Pharmacie,)  cWorofbrm  has  the  property  x)f  modifying  the  taste  of 
certain  bitters,  and  when  added  to  tmcture  of  aloes,  gentian,  or  to  sulphate 
of  qotnine  suspended  in  ^ater,   it   nearly  altogether  oremoves  the  bitter^ 
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Treatment  oi  Spinal  Cur¥atnre. 


ttoLMES  OoocE,  in  one  of  his  recent  lecturet,  inaket  the  Mlowing  re 
marks  on  this  subject  s  There  is  but  one  way  of  correcting  spinal  curraUmr 
namely,  by  mechanical  support  and  direct  pressure.  That  pressure  must  be 
nnremitting^  commenced  early,  and  maintained  at  the  proper  standard  for 
many  months,  perhaps  for  years.  The  inconyeniences  attendant  on  such 
toeatment  are  considerable,  but  we  hsfre  nothing  to  put  in  its  place.  Looaliied 
moyements  may  pull  and  even  stretch,  contracted  ligaments,  out  they  cannot 
guard  against  their  recontraction.  But  in  nearly  every  case  theve  is  a  stage 
m  which  a  moderate  amount  of  si^port  will  effect  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  the  spine  first  begins  to  yield,  the  curve  being  periodical^  as  it  were, 
and  coming:  on  only  in  certain  postures  of  the  body,  or  after  fatigue,,  the 
jureatest  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  wearing  stays  with  lateral  supports. 
These  sideHsrutches,  introduced  so  as  to  present  no  unsightliness  nor  dJemand 
alteration  in  the  dress,  save  to  maintain  the  spine  in  an  upright  porition. 
The  so^alled  French  stays  fix  in  fiKMit,  but  can  be  tightened  by  strings  which 
pass  from  behind  forwards  and  then  around  the  waist.  The  patient  should 
lest  upon  the  sofa,  whenever  the  back  begins  to  ache.  With  this  mechanical 
treatment  may  be  combined  the  use  of  tonlos^roper  out-door  exercise,  and 
any  well-regplated  amount  of  calisthenics.  The  move  decided  curvatures, 
however,  are  to  be  treated  only  by  powerful  apparatus.  The  necessary  in- 
strument is  weighty  and  strong;  if  it  weie  not  so,  it  could  exert  no 
active  infiuence  on  the  spine,  which  would  press  the  instrument  itself  back, 
instead  of  yielding  before  iL  The  pressure  is  exerted  by  pads  attached 
to  steel  rolls  moved  with  cog-wheels..  The  object  in  view  is  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed shDulder,  to  push  as  far  as  possible  into  place,  by  gentle  yet  unre- 
mitting force,  the  displaced  bones,  by  acting  on  them  through  the  ribs,  and 
to  maintain  them  in  their  right  position  until  the  tendency  to  curvature  has 
passed  away.  During  all  this  time  the  patient  may  take  the  usual  exercise, 
and  follow  her  accustomed  avocations.  The  attendance  of  a  surgeon,, 
in  a  confirmed  case,  must  be  y&cs  frequent,  and  extend  over  twelve-months 
at  least.  The  apparatus  may  be  worn  by  infants  as  well  as  adults,  but 
its  management  must  never  be  left  to  the  friends  of  the  patient. — l^mdon 
Lancet. 


Fhysiolooiaal  EFFECra  op  Opium..— Dr.  Q.  Bodington  believes  that  the 
possibility  of  giving  large  doses  of  opium  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  not 
only  with  impunity,  but  even  with  advantage,  arisen  from  the  oircumstanoe 
ibat  alcohol  has  to  a  oeriaia  extent  the  power  of  controlling  the  phystobgieal 
effects  of  opium.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  system  is^so  to  speak,  satumed 
with  alcohol,,  c^num  becomes  comparatively  innocuous.  The  author  states. 
thai  the  use  of  opium  should  be  specially  guided  by  the  previous  habits  of 
the  patient,  and  that  the  modem  salts  of  the  drug  seem  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  form  in  which  it  can  be  given..  <*  The  native  opium  contains- con- 
stituent ingredients  of  a  contrary  charactei,  which  aie  counteractive  of  each 
other.  Laudanum,  holding  all  these  in  solution,  is  the  safest  form,  inaunuch 
as  the  alcohol,  the  solvent,  in  some  measure  acts  as  an  antidote."— Kteeruan 
JburnaLt  Jivm  Britith  Ameneam  JoumaL 
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Contribution  to  our  Knowledge  of  Digestion, 

BY  OEOBGE  HABLET,  H .  D. 


Harlet  treats  of  the  subject  under  three  heads  r  Ist,  Buccan  Digestion  r 
2d  Stomachial  Digestion ;  and  3d,  Duodenal  Digestion. 

Ist,  Buccal  Digestion. — ^Harley  experimental  on  his  own  saliva,  which 
was  collected  between  meals,  and  was  of  course  mixed.  The  specific  grayity 
varied  between  1003'9  and  1005*0  (Longet  and  Bernard  give  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  human  saliva  at  1004  to  1008.)  He  found  it  to  contain  a 
peeuKar  animal  ferment,  ptyalin  (Berzelius),  albumen  (Brande),  and  casein 
(Kmon).    A  quantitative  analysis  of  100  parts  gave  the  following : 

Water 99-331 

Solids 0-669 

Ferment  "J 

^^^  iorganic  matter    -        -  O-mi 

Mucous  and  Epithelium  ) 
Chloride  of  Soaium  \ 

Sulphate  of  Potash 

IfiprrSlw  *""'""'    Inorganic  matter  -  0-278 
„  „  Magnesia         J 

Iron  j  

100-000 
Harley  tested  for  iron  in  the  saliva  of  four  healthy  individuals,  and 
always  found  it.  He  denies  the  truth  of  Bernard's  statement,  that  the 
presence  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  due  to  decayed  teeth  producing 
decomposition  of  the  saliva,  and  has  found  it  in  persons  who  had  not  a  single 
bad  tooth.  He  found  that  one  part  of  fresbdy  scented  saliva  converted  a 
saturated  boiled  starch  into  grape  sugar,  at  a  temperature  of  38^  Cent.,  in 
too  seconds.  Its  action  on  raw  starchy  matters  is  very  slow  and  imperfect. 
SaHva,  by  virtue  of  its  alkaline  action,  possesses  to  a  linuted  extent  the  power 
of  emulsionizing  fats  f  Longet).  When  acidulated  and  kept  in  contact  with 
boiled  white  of  c^  auring  48  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  38<>  Cent.,  it 
transforms  part  of  me  albumen  into  peptone.  The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted 
in  24  hours  by  an  adult  was  probably  from  1  to  2  1m.  He  found  that  iodide 
of  potassium  was  as  quickly  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  salivary 
glands. 

2d|  Stomachal  Digestion. — ^A  gastric  fistula  was  made  in  a  dog.    During 
fasting,  the  fluid  in  the  dog's  stomach  was  Rightly  alkaline;  but  when  the 
inimfu  was  prevented  from  swallowing  his  saliva,  it  was  invariably  neutral 
An  analysis  of  100  parts  of  gastric  juice  gave : 

Water 90-288 

Solids 0-712 

Orffanic  matter,  chiefly  Pepsin  ....    0*247 
Chloride  of  Sodium         ^ 
„        „  Potassium     [ 
Phosphate  of  Lime  ^  Inorganic  matter      -    0*466 

„         „  Magnesia    I 

Iron  J  — . 

100*000 

B 
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Gastric  juke  does  not  change  starch  into  sugar,  but  it  does  not  prevent 
the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the  stomach.  It  tran8K>nns  cane  into  grape  sugar. 
It  has  no  effect  on  sugar  of  milk  or  grape  sugar.  Fats  are  liquefied  m  the 
stomach  partly  bv  the  cell  walls  being  oissolred,  and  partly  by  the  temperature 
of  the  organ.  Neutral  fats  are  changed  into  fatty  adds  (Marcet).  Albumen 
is  changed  into  peptone,  which  has  the  property  of  preventing  the  sulphate 
of  cop|)er  and  potash  test  from  mdicating  the  presence  of  sugar,  while  at  the 
san  e  time  it  gives  to  the  solution  a  fine  violet  color  (Longet) ;  gelatine  act» 
in  the  same  way  (Bernard) ;  and  the  author  has  found  that  several  other 
substances  have  this  property  of  masking  the  presence  of  sugar — among 
these,  casein,  m eta-albumen,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  protein  substance* 
undergoing  putrefaction.  The  daily  secretion  of  gastric  juice  the  author 
estimates  as  a  l-15th  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  Why  is  the  stomach  itself  not  digested  ?  Harley  does  not  agree 
with  Bernard  in  believing  that  its  presenation  from  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  due  to  the  layer  of  epithehal  cells,  but  he  ascribes  it  to  the  layer  of 
mucous  which  lines  its  cavity. 

3d.  Duodenal  Digestion. — ^Bernard  states  that  bile  precipitates  digested 
azotized  matters  from  the  chyme,  and  even  the  pepsin.  Corvisart  says  that 
the  bile,  instead  of  prednitating  the  organic  substances  contained  in  the 
chyme,  is  itself  precipitated  by  the  latter.  Harley  adopts  Corvisart's  opinion. 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Alkaline  human  bile,  when  added  to  pure  chyme,  gives  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate. 

2.  The  same  bile,  added  to  chyme,  the  acid  of  which  has  been  previously 
neutralized,  gives  a  turbidness,  but  no  precipitate. 

3.  Alkaline  bile,  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  pepsin,  gives  a  turindneaa, 
hut  no  precipitate. 

4.  Alkaline  bile,  added  to  distilled  water,  gives  a  turbidness,  but  no  pre- 
cipitate. * 

5.  Alkaline  bile,  added  to  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a 
copious  precipitate. 

The  bile  aoes  not  change  starch  into  sugar.  The  results  of  experimenu 
on  the  action  of  the  bile  on  fats  were  contradictory ,  but  the  author  concludes 
that  the  bile  possesses,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  property  of  emulsionising 
fats.  He  confirms  the  observations  of  Marcet,  that  it  is  only  the  fatty  adds 
which  form  an  emulsion  with  bile.  Bile  has  not  the  power  of  digestine  albumen. 

Pancreatic  juice  from  a  dog  rapidly  changes  starch  into  sugar  (Valentin) ; 
this  action  is  not  prevented  by  the  gastric  juice.  It  emulsionizes  fat  (Eberle). 
It  further  possesses  the  property  of  renderinjj  fluid  chyme  loaded  with  pep- 
tone (Eberle,  1836),  and  of  digesting  albummous  sumtances  (Pappenheim 
and  Purkinje,  1836;  Corvisart,  18d7). 

The  pancreatic  juice,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  digestive  fluids,  for  it  seems  to  unite  in  itself  the  functions  of  the  saHvary^, 
gastric,  and  bilian^  f^ecretionB, -^Edinburgh  Mtdical  Jaumai,  Jimn  Brituh 
and  Eareign  Mta,  Ckir,  Review, 

Brucke  has  lately  published  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  pepdn. 
He  has  been  able  to  obtain  it  pure  and  verj'  concentrated  by  an  entirely  new 
process  of  preparation,  and  when  in  this  state  its  properties  have  been  found 
to  be  very  different  from  those  generally  ascribed  to  it  Probably  the  most 
interesting  discovery  that  Brucke  has  made,  is  the  fact  that  pepdn  or  the 
active  principle  of  the  digestive  fluid  is  not  destroyed  during  ^e  process  of 
digestion,  so  that  a  small  quantity  can  be  made  to  digest  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity  of  fibrin,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Finding  that 
it  was  not  destroyed  during  the  digestive  process,  he  waa  led  to  look  for 
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it  in  the  excretions,  and  found  it  in  the  urine,  from  which  he  was  enabled  to 
prepare  a  fluid  capable  of  digesting  fibrin  and  white  of  egg.  He  also  found 
it  in  the  muscular  tissue,  although  in  small  quantities.  It  it  possible,  how- 
ever, that  iU  existence  in  raw  flesh,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  des- 
troyed by  heat,  may  explain  the  ready  digestibility  of  raw  meat  when  given 
to  infants.^C%efm«d^  CefUral  Watt,  ike,  1861.— Ed. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Lower  Extremity 
of  the  Badius. 

BY  ALEXANDER  GORDON,  M.  D/ 


Of  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  none  is  so  frequently  fractured  as  the  radius* 
The  fracture  usually  occurs  at,  about  an  inch  above,  its  carpal  end.  T 
believe  fractures  of  this  bone,  in  this  situation,  are  almost  as  frequent  as  all 
the  other  hractur^  conjoined.  Tliis  fact  renders  any  attempt  to  improve 
the  treatment  at  present  pursued  deserving  of  consideration,  especially  be- 
cause that  accident  frequently  entaifs  much  suffering,  often  great  impairment 
of  the  functions  and  structure  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  often  happens  in  per- 
sons whose  subsistence  depends  mainly  upon  manual  labor. 

I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  that  the  methods  of  treatment 
which  have  hitherto  been  pursued  in  this  common  accident  have  failed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  they  have  not  been  beneficial.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
functions  of  the  limb,  in  many  cases,  have  been  almost  perfectly  restored, 
and  the  amount  of  subsequent  deformity  verji'  much  duninished.  I  do, 
however/  affirm  that  they  ao  not  afford  such  a  solid  support  to  the  radius  as 
is  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  its  natural  form  j  nor^  n  the  form  be  restored 
^-  coaptation,  will  they  maintain  it  until  firm  osseous  union  has  taken  place. 
The  main  cause  of  failure  has  been  the  imperfect  adaptation  of  splints  to  the 
Khape  of  the  forearm.  When  the  forearm  is  supine,  the  external  border  of 
the  carpal  end  of  the  radius  looks  directly  outwards,  and  is  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  forearm  ;  above  the  elbow-joint,  the  external  border  of  the  forearm  is 
formed  by  the  supinator  and  extensor  muscles,  the  head  of  the  radius  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  center  of  the  posterior  surfase.  When  the  hand  is  prone,  the 
carpal  border  of  the  radius,  which  in  supination  looked  outwards,  is  now 
directed  inwards,  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  radius  being  unchanged.  If 
we  now  look  at  the  radius,  and  trace  its  course,  we  shall  find  it  as  we  ascend 
ta  pass  from  the  inner  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  forearm.  If  we  now 
place  a  narrow  pad  along  the  tront  of  the  forearm,  and  over  this  a  splint,  it 
will  be  (^uite  evident  that  pressure  thus  made  is  chiefly  sustained  by  the 
muscles  in  the  center  of  the  forearm,  and  that  the  radius  is  very  imperfectly 
supported,  and  especially  at  the  part  where  it  is  nuMt  frequently  broken. 
These  reflections  led  me  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ti^eatment  which  I  shall 
presently  describe. 

The  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  and  both  fragments— that  is,  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment — 
are  displaced  forwards  and  inwards.  Of  this  double  aisplacemcnt,  I 
r^;ard  tne  inward  as  of  secondary  importance,  because,  if  we  counteract  the 
fonrard  displacement,  the  fragments,  m  resuming  their  natural  portion,  vrill 
incline  outwards ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  straight  or  slightly  curved  piece 
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of  wood,  when  broken,  with  the  fragments  Btill  in  appoeitioQ,  wOl  resmne  it« 
straight  or  slightly  cunred  form  when  the  deflection  in  counteracted.  Thit 
fact  has  probably  been  too  much  overlooked  hitherto  in  the  treatment  of 
this  very  common  fracture ;  and  hence  too  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  necessity  for  counteracting  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  and 
other  muscles  by  maintaininff  the  hand  in  a  state  of  adduction.  Adduet  the 
hand  as  we  may,  the  deformity  and  its  eon^nences  will  persist,  if  the 
forward  displacement  be  not  thoroughly  rectified. 

The  practice  hitherto  adopted  may  be  said  briefly  to  have  con&isted  of 
the  application  of  a  pad  resting  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm, 
extenaing  as  far  as,  or  below,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fnsment,  and 
supported  by  a  splint  j  of  graduated  compresses  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  carpal  fragment  and  carpus,  and  over  these  of  a  straight  or 
pistol- shaped  splint,  and  of  adduction  of  the  hand.  Dupuytren  applied  the 
ordinary  apparatus  for  fractures  of  the  forearm,  and  relied  chiefly  upon  an 
ulnar  splint,  to  which  the  hand  was  held  adducted.  evidently  overlooking  the 
main  displacement  forwards. 

Nelaton  applies  a  compress,  doubled  at  its  lower  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
thick  border,  which  he  places  immediately  above  the  lower  end  of  the  upper 
fragment,  and  over  that  a  splint  which  extends  beyond  it,  leaving  between 
this  splint  and  the  lower  end  of  the  forearm  a  space  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  fragment  j  in  fact,  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  lower  fraSraient  there 
is  no  pressure  exerted.  Posteriorly,  however,  he  places  across  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  carpus  and  the  carpal  fragment  of  the  radius  two  or  three 
graduated  compress,  of  a  wedge  shape,  with  the  base  directed  outwards, 
and  over  these  a  splint.  Thus,  according  to  Nelaton's  plan,  the  lower  end  of 
the  upper  fragment  is  pushed  backwards  by  the  palmar  compress  and  splint, 
whilst  the  carpus  and  carpal  end  of  the  lower  fragment  are  pushed  forwards, 
and  inclined  towards  pronation. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  us,  especially  when  we  examine  attentively  the 
conformation  of  the  forearm,  when  placea  midway  between  pronation  and 
supination,  that  any  pad  applied  in  front,  and  covered  with  a  splint,  will 
exercise  its  chief  pressure  along  the  center  of  the  foream,  and  will  not  be 
sufficiently  oblique  to  restore  or  maintain  fully  and  effectually  the  concavity  of 
the  radius.  The  splint  which  I  use  has  attached  to  its  radial  border  a 
piece  of  wood,  so  bevelled  that  it  fills  un  and  fits  accurately  the  natural  con- 
cavity of  the  radius.  The  fracture  renders  the  palmar  surface  of  the  radius 
convex,  instead  of  being  concave,  its  normal  form.  The  surface  of  the  at- 
tached piece  of  the  splint  is  also  convex,  and  covered  with  tow,  a  piece  of 
spongio  piline  (the  best  material),  or  some  other  soft  substance.  The  con- 
vexities of  the  splint  and  radius  are  mutully  brought  into  apposition ;  about 
half  an  inch,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  is  un- 
supported, because  of  the  alteration  in  its  form.  A  thick  pad,  shnilar  to 
that  used  by  Nelaton,  is  now  applied  over  the  posterior  surfuce  of  the  carpal 
fragment  of  the  radius  and  carpus,  and  over  this  a  splint,  extending  from  the 
upper  and  hack  parts  of  forearm  to  the  metacarpus. 

The  action  is  very  simple.  The  radius,  at  the  seal  of  firacture,  is  conm? 
instead  of  being  concave ;  the  convexity  of  tfie  splint  is  pressed  against  the 
convexity  of  the  radius.  The  lower  enSs  of  the  carpal  fragment,  the  carpas 
and  metacarpus  being  inclined  unnaturally  backwards,  are  pressed  towards 
the  palmar  surface,  acting  as  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  convexity  ^[Jp^ 
radius.  The  displacement  forwards  of  the  radius  gradually  Pf^^J  f?^^ 
the  pressure  by  the  bandi^ges  be  cautiously  and  contmuously  maintained,  tM 
convexity  of  the  splint  slowly  and  steadily  forces  the  displacad  fngtaeaU 
backwards,  until  at  last  the  convexity  of  the  splint  rests  in  the  concafity  of 
the  radius  j  and  just  as  the  indtnation  forwards  of  the  fragments  disappcwj' 
so  does  the  displacements  inwlrds ;  and  so  perfectly  does  the  radios  regain 
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itfl  normal  form,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  the  seat 
of  fracture.  In  one  case,  1  tried  in  how  short  a  time  the  splint  would  reduce 
the  deformity  under  pressure  from  straps  and  buckles.  The  patient  was  a 
boy,  13  years  of  a^e,  who  "had  sprained  his  wrist"  nearly  three  weeks  pre- 
viously. The  inchnation  forwards  was  even  greater  than  usual.  The  splint 
was  applied  at  10  o'clock  A.M. ;  at  8  o*clock  P  M.  of  the  same  day,  the  straps 
were  tightened  by  one  of  the  resident  pupils  of  the  General  Hospital :  the 
patient  in  the  meantime,  made  no  complaint  of  pain ;  and  on  the  following^ 
morning  the  radius  had  regained  its  shape  perfectly.  Yet  I  do  not  recom- 
mend that  the  correction  of  the  deformity  should  be  left  toUhe  splint  and 
pressure  alone.  I  merely  mention  it  as  a  fact  repeatedly  observed,  that  the 
splint,  if  properly  applied,  and  aided  by  a  tight  bandage,  will,  as  it  were, 
mould  the  radius  upon  it,  and  restore  its  natural  form. 

A  very  important  question  arises  at  this  stage  of  the  inquir}'.  Can  the 
methods  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dupuytren,  Nelaton,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Smith,  and  others,  restore  the  natural  form  of  the  radius,  or  can  they  main- 
tain it  when  it  has  been  restored  by  manipulation,  until  firm  osseous  union  has 
taken  place  ?  I  believe  they  cannot,  and  for  this  simple  reason  they  do  not 
afford  a  sufficiently  solid  mechanical  support  effectually  to  counteract  the 
action  of  the  supinator  radii  longus,  the  aaductors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other 
muscles,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  displacement ;  and  if  they  do  not,  are 
those  disastrous  consequences  which  too  frequently  follow  the  accident  to  be 
referred  to  the  injury  inflicted  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence ;  or  are  they  the 
results  of  inflammatory  action  subsequently  set  up  in  consequence  of  alteration 
in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts  ? 

When  the  radius  is  restored  to  its  natural  form,  and  thus  maintained,  the 
^'stimulus  of  imperfection''  ceases,  and,  as  in  other  fractures,  very  little 
serious  inflammatory  action  follows.  I  have  so  often  witnessed  relief  of  the 
pain,  which  was  very  severe  before  the  application  of  the  splint,  that  I  regard 
pain  as  indicative  of  displacement  rather  than  of  fracture.  In  some  persons, 
especially  those  in  whom  the  general  health  is  not  good  at  the  time  of  the 
necideat,  the  subsequent  inflammatory  action  may  be  great,  and  the  result  of 
the  primary  injur}'.  When  once  it  has  commenced,  it  may  continue  until  it 
ends  by  impairing  the  functions  of  the  limb  permanently.  Still  my  firm  con- 
viction at  present  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  inflammation  is  not  of  primary,  but 
of  secondary  occurrence,  and  that  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  non-restoration  of 
the  natural  form  of  the  radiuo.  If  we  examine  a  case  carefully  by  dissection, 
in  which  there  has  been  a  slight  inclination  forwards  of  the  concavity  of  the 
radius,  we  shall  see  changes  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Do  not  tde  same 
train  of  symptoms  arise  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  fibula,  in  which,  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  fracture,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  more  inward 
upon  the  tarsus  than  it  was  before  the  uatieut  met  with  the  accident  ? 

1  have  before  me  six  specimens  ot  the  radial  fracture,  and  in  none  of 
them  has  the  nataral  concavity  of  the  radius  being  restored.  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures  in  the  vicinity  of 
Joints,  says :  "  In  not  one  of  the  twenty  specimens  which  I  have  lately  ex- 
amined, has  this  object"  (the  restoration  of  the  natural  concavity  of  the  radius) 
**  beea  accomplished :  m  some  it  has  been  so  far  effected  that  the  carpal 
^vaface  looks  directly  downwards,  but  in  none  of  them  does  the  posterior 
surface  exceed  the  anterior  in  length;  in  those  which  present  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  natural  form  of  the  bone,  these  surfaces  are  of  equal 
length." 

Now,  what  are  those  alterations  which  result  firom  the  changed  position 
which  the  carpal  surface  of  the  radius  occupies  ? 

The  inclination  forwards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  carpal  fragment  causes 
Ha  carpal  surface  to  lock  downwards,  and  slightly  backwards,  which  is  also 
finrther  increased  by  the  greater  absorption  of  its  posterior  hal^  evidently 
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showing  that  movenentt  of  the  carpus  upon  the  carpal  surface  of  the  radiut 
are  directed  more  towards  its  posterior  border  than  natural ;  or,  !n  other 
words,  the  centre  of  motion  between  the  carpus  and  carpal  surfiice  of  the 
radius  is  displaced  backwards.  Indeed,  whilst  the  length  of  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  lower  or  carpal  fragment  seems  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  lutered, 
Che  ]X)8terior  surface  is  shortened  one  or  two  lines  by  the  progreaive  absorp- 
tion of  the  posterior  half  of  the  carpal  surface.  One  of  tne  effects,  then,  of 
(his  accident  is  to  wear  away,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  posterior  8u> 
face,  in  some  instances,  by  two  lines  at  least  f  and  leading  to  increased 
capability  of  extension,  and  diminished  capability  of  iexion  of  the  hand  upon 
the  forearm  ;  also  alteration  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  extensor  muffcles 
behuid,  of  the  flexors  in  front,  and  of  all  the  other  muscles  which  pass  from 
the  forearm  to  be  inserted  in  the  hand.  ^ 

I  have  seen  'abM>rption  of  the  vertical  thidiness  of  the  scaphoid  and 
.semilunar  bones.  In  one  of  the  specimens  of  this  accident  which  I  have 
before  me,  the  verticle  thickness  of  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  is  un- 
questionably diminished ;  bot  as  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  that 
morbid  action  to  which  the  nan»e  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  given,  the 
alteration  may  be  as  much  the  effects  of  this  morbid  process  as  of  the  acci- 
dent. From  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment, 
the  st}loid  process  of  the  radius  ascends,  drawing  with  it  the  hand,  and 
giving  to  the  extremity  the  appearance  as  iif  the  hand  had  suffered  a  slight 
partial  dislocation  outwards,  causing  projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna, 
elongation  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  and  increased  mobility  of  the 
carpal  end  of  the  ulna. 

We  may  now  perceive  very  plainly,  from  the  dianses  in  the  natural  rela-- 
dons  of  the  parts,  and  conseouently  in  their  actions,  that  the  ligaments  and 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  sustain  a  sort  of  chronic  sprain,  which,  exciting  in- 
fliammation,  ulthnately  ends  in  greater  or  less  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
the  forearm  and  hand  j  that  these  occurrences  are  almost  entirely  referable 
to  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  f  and  that  every  mode 
of  treatment  which  does  not  effectuallj  restore  the  concavity  of  the  radius, 
must  necessarily  be  followed  by  those  distressing  consequences  which  most 
have  regarded  as  unavoidable  and  irremediable.  That  these  distressing 
sequelae  may  be  almost  entirely  prevented  I  have  not  the  sl^htest  doubt ;  but, 
if  80^  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  splint  accurately  fitting  the  concavity 
of  the  radius,  ana  efiectually  maintaining  it.  The  treatment  of  the  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  if  the  radius  will  then  be  as  easy  as  that  of  any  other  frac 
lure,  and  unattended  with  any  serious  consequences  as  regards  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  limb.  I  have  often  been  told  by  practitioners  that  they 
have  efficiently  treated  fractures  of  the  bwer  end  of  the  radius  by  comnresses 
in  front  and  behind,  covered  by  straight  or  pistol-shaped  splints,  to  this 
I  reply  :  That  your  patient  has  had  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
I  admit;  that  you  have  set  the  fracture,  restoring  the  natural  form 
of  the  bone,  I  also  acknowledge;  that  compresses  and  splints  have  been 
applied  is  another  fact ;  and  also  that  the  patient  has  regained  the  perfect  use 
of  the  limb.  All  these  facts  I  admit.  But  I  cannot  admit,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  this  accident,  that  compresses,  supported  by  a  straight  or  pistol-shaped 
splints,  are  bdequate  to  restore  the  concavity  of  the  radius  and  maintain  its 
natural  form,  if  their  be  a  tendency  to  displacement,  because  they  are  not 
adequate  to  the  correction  of  the  displacements;  and,  being  mechanically 
imperfect,  deformity  of  the  radius  and  its  disastrous  consequences  must 
result. 

Every  practitioner  who  has  carefully  observed  cases  of  this  accident,  and 
treated  them  according  to  the  most  approved  methods  hitherto  adoptedp 
must,  if  possessed  of  ordinary  candor,  admit  the  existence  of  the  serious 
consequences  which  frequently  attend  it,  and  which  have  been  fidthfiiUy 
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dMcribed  by  Dr  R.  W.  Smith : — **  The  sequele  of  this  injury  is  a  source  of 
flrreat  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  of  annoyance  to  the  surgeon,  who  is 
often  unjustly  blamed  for  its  occurrence ;  the  practitioner  will  therefore  act 
with  prudence  in  waminff  his  patient  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  attendance 
that  stiffhesss  of  the  wnst-joint,  and  an  incapability  of  flexing  the  fingers, 
during  a  period  of  several  months,  are  by  no  means  unfreouent  results  of  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  **  (p.  139).  It  would  l)e  presuming 
too  much  to  affirm  at  present,  that  these  untoward  circumstances  can  be 
entirely  prevented.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  state,  from  considerable  experience 
that,  unaer  prt>per  treatment,  they  are  very  rare ;  so  rare,  indeed  that  their 
occurrence  neither  need  be  anticipated  nor  dreaded. 

In  the  formation  of  the  splint,  there  are  several  points  which  should  be 
ctirefiiily  obser^'ed.  The  breadth  of  its  lower  or  carpal  end  should  not 
exceed  that  of  the  forearm  at  the  wrist ;  it  should  not  project  so  much  inter- 
nally as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  inner  border  of  the  forearm.  On  the 
radial  side,  it  should  project  beyond  the  radius ;  and  the  l)evelled  piece,  for 
fUling  up  the  concavity  of  the  radius,  should  be  attached  half  an  inch,  at 
Icast^  internal  to  that  border.  By  this  arrangement,  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
forearm  sustains  the  pressure  of  the  bandage  or  straps.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  on  the  radial  siae.  The  radial  border  of  the  splint  alone  is  pressed 
upon  ;  this  pressure  forces  the  bevelled  portion  inward  upon  the  concavity  of 
the  radius  and  pushes  it  backwards,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  outer  l>order 
of  the  radius  is  protec  I'd  from  pressure.  If  the  ulnar  margin  of  the  splint 
projected  beyond  the  ulnar  l)oraer  of  the  forearm,  it  would  be  pushed  out- 
wards when  we  applied  the  bandage ;  and  the  bevelled  portion  would  be 
removed  from  the  concavity  of  the  radius,  and  it  would  be  left  unsupported. 
The  upper  end  of  the  splint  should  be  well  hollowed  to  adapt  itself  accurately 
to  the  convexity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm. 

In  this,  as  in  other  fractures,  I  prefer  broad  straps,  with  buckles,  to  the 
ordinary  calico  or  linen  bandage,  as  they  are  more  easily  removed,  and  less 
liable  to  loosen.  Indeed,  for  some  time  past,  ic  the  treatment  of  fractures 
generally,  I  have  entirely  discarded  the  ordinary  circular  bandages,  using  in 
their  stead  broad  straps,  with  buckles  attached ;  and  whether  we  regard  the 
comfort  of  the  patient,  or  the  satisfaction  which  the  s  raps  afford  to  the 
viirgeon,  the  advantages  are  so  obvious,  that  calico  or  linen  bandages  cannot 
t  i-ar  comparison  with  them. 

Another  point,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  par  icularly  directed  for 
some  time,  has  especial  reference  to  the  diagnosw  of  injuries  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle  joints,  and  may  be  of  some  importance  to  the  junior  practitioner. 
Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  are  usually  caused  by  railing  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  band,  when  the  patient  instinc- 
tively extends  his  arms  wliilst  falling,  to  prevent  his  face  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  If,  after  falling  in  this  manner,  a  patient  complains  of 
having  sprained  his  wrist  severely,  and  is  immediately  aftemards  unable  to 
move  It,  unless  with  great  pain,  it  is  the  radius  and  not  the  wrist-joint  that 
has  suffered.  I  cannot  bring  to  my  recolleclinn  a  single  instance  of  severe 
sprain  caused  in  this  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibih'ty  or 
probability  of  the  wrist  l)eing  sprained  in  this  way ;  but  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  junior  practitioner  the  importance  of  a  maxim,  which  I  have  laid 
down  for  my  guidance,  and  it  is  this : — When  a  patient  comes  to  me  and 
says,  "  I  have  sprained  my  wrist,  and  am  unable  to  use  my  hand,**  I  assume 
the  injury  sustained  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  radius  and  not  a  sprain,  until  I 
have  satisfied  myself  to  the  contrary.  When  a  patient  requires  my  assistance 
for  a  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle-joint,  caused  by  the  foot  beina;  twisted  eithei 
inwards  or  outwards,  I  assume  that  he  has  uractured  the  fibula,  and  that  tiie 
whole  injury  is  a  fracture  and  not  a  sprain,  until,  by  the  most  carefiil  ex- 
amination, I  have  satisfied  myself  to  the  contrar\'.     Sprain  of  the  wrist,  from 
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falls  upon  the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  i»  a  Tery  rare  aootdent  I  do  not  remember- 
having  met  with  a  single  instance  of  it.  Sprains  of  the  ankle-joint,  firom 
twisting  of  the  foot,  I  also  re^Eurd  a»  very  rare  accidents  ^  whereas  fractures 
»f  the  radios  and  fibula  are  yery  common. 

We  have  inserted'  this  article  at  lengthy,  instead  of  giving  a  mere  abstract 
of  it,  as  we  think  the  subject  one  of  very  great  importance,  having  seen, 
■lore  mistreated  fractures  of  the  lovier  end  of  the  radius  than  of  all  other 
fractures  put  together. — ^£ii. 


BUBNS — In  reference  to  the  subject  of  burns^  Mr.  F.  C.  Skey,  in  his  N0te» 
of  Cases  of  Surgery,  says :  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  stimulating 
principle  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Kentish.  That  principle,  to  my  obeorvation 
apparently  so  sound,  has  been  repudiated  of  late  years  by  many  eminent 
Hurgeons.  The  thoroughly  negative  acuon  of  C&rron  oil  and  lime-irater  has 
been  substituted  for  it,  from  which,  I  confess,.  I  have  never  seen  a  eorres- 
pondinff  benefit  obtained.  It  is  notorious  that  the  intense  pain  caused  by  a 
drop  of  hot  sealing-wax,  or  other  similar  agent,  on  the  skm  is  much  miti- 
gated by  tbe  temporar)*  application  of  great  heat.  The  pain  subsides  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments  by  holding  the  affected  part  to  the  fire.  The  ex- 
planation is  not  perhaps  very  obvious,  but  the  fact  remains. 

In  July  last  &ve  men  were  admitted  into  St.  Bartholenoew's  Hospital,  with 
severe  bums  on  the  face,  head,  chest,  and  arms.  One  died  immediately  after 
his  arrival.  My  house-surgeon.  Mi.  Richard  Smith,  was  at  the  time  ill,  and 
the  immediate  charge  of  these  cases  devolved  on  a  colleague,  vrho  applied 
the  oil  and  lime-water  to  tbe  arms  and  hands  of  each  of  the  sundving  men. 
At  that  moment  Mr.  Smith  arrived,  and  completed  the  dressing  by  an  appH- 
cation  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (ten  or  twelve  grains  to  an  ounce  of 
water)  to  the  face,  neck,  &c.  I  did  not  see  these  men  till  the  following 
mominff,  when  all  four  complained  of  severe  burning  pain  in  the  arms  and 
hands,  but  stated  that  thav  were  free  from  pain  in  the  other  affected  parts. 
The  stimulating  solution  above  mentioned  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  the  rdief  at  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarts  of  an  hour  was  com- 
plete. In  two  of  the  cases  some  pain  returned  on  the  third  day,  and  relief 
was  obtained  by  the  same  means.  My  directions  are  simply  these  :  In  the 
case  of  infants  or  young  children,  wash  the  affected  surface,  if  not  very  exten- 
sive, with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  strength  six  or  eight  grains  to  the 
ounce,  and  immediately  cover  up  the  part  with  a  thick  mass  of  cotton-wool ;. 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains,  unless  the  surface 
requiring  the  application  be  very  large.  Should  pain  return,  the  solution 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  at  any  early  stage  of  the  treatment — 
London  Lancet 


Supply  op  Atmosbheeic  Ant  to  Public  Buildik68. — ^The  CbmmissioA 
appointed  to  report  on  the  question  of  warming  and  ventilating  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  Paris...  coeoes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  quantities  of  at* 
mospheric  air  should  be  supplied  per  hour  for  each  individual  placed  in  tbe 
respective  localities ::  Hospitals,  day  and  ni^t,  80  cubic  metres;  during  the 
penod  of  dressine  the  surgical  patients,  120  metres ;  and  during  an  epidemic^ 
150  metres.  Labocatories,  60  metres.  Barracks,  during  the  day,  30  metres,, 
during  the  night,.  00;  and  during  epidemics,  120  metres.  Prisons,  60  metres. 
Ampitheatre8,.theatoes,  and  assembly-rooms^  60  metres.  Schools,  30  metres,. 
— Medteal  Tiane^and  GazetUffrom  Prtut  Bdgfi. 
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Beport  OB  Gonorrhosa  and  its  Treatment. in  the  Volxin- 
teer  and  Begnlar  Army  of  the  XT.  8.  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


BT  JOHN  B.  TBA8K,  M.  D., 
Acting  Assifltant  Snrgeon,  U.S.A. 


To  Swrgton  McCormick,  U.  S.  A,y  Medical  Diredor  of 
Department  of  the  Paeifie: 

SlH  :  Since  I  waa  relieved  from  the  service  in  November,  I  have  not  before 
tiiis  had  an  opportunity  of  reporting  to  you,  as  I  should  wish  to  have  done, 
the  health  of  the  Volunteer  forces  and  Regulars  on  this  coast  relating  to  this 
malady,  and  also  to  its  treatment.  The  statistics  here  presented  will  serve 
to  exhibit  to  some  extent  the  condition  in  which  many  of  the  Volunteer 
corps  entered  the  service,  though  it  does  not  probably  represent  the  absolute 
eondition  of  the  men  as  regards  gonorrhcea,  for  I  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  much  larger  number  had  the  disease  on  entering  the 
service  than  is  manifested  by  the  sick  report  of  the  regiment 

My  principal  object  in  this  instance  is  to  detail  the  results  of  treatment 
on  a  fair  number  of  cases,  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  results  obtained  as  to 
the  terminations  of  the  cases  under  the  remedies  used. 

From  the  variety  of  opinions  prevailing  at  the  present  day  as  to  which  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  treating  this  malady,  whether  by  local  measures 
alone,  or  the  use  of  remedies  by  the  stomach,  or  both  measures  combined,  I 
hare  thought  it  not  uninteresting  to  present,  in  as  condensed  form  as  possi- 
ble, the  results  of  those  methods  of  practice  pursued  by  me  at  the  different 
military  posts  at  which  I  served  during  1861. 

Not  only  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  remedial  measures  most  remark- 
able, but  it  seems  equally  great  as  to  the  regimen  to  be  employed  on  these 
occasions ;  strict  attention  to  my  cases  in  hospital  and  in  quarters  while 
under  treatment  has  not  seemed  to  modify  the  general  result  of  the  treat- 
ment, so  much  as  might  a  priori  have  been  anticipated,  if  the  books  were 
received  as  gospel  in  these  matters. 

I  am,  therefore,  much  disposed  to  regard  these  notions  of  extreme  strin- 
gency as  to  regimen  as  one  of  the  dreamy  fancies  of  by-gone  days,  inappli- 
cable to  the  "  present  advanced  state  of  medical  science  **  This  conclusion 
has  not  been  of  recent  origin  with  me,  but  dates  back  to  sixteen  years,  when 
death  was  the  result  of  exhibiting  a  drop  of  cold  water  to  a  fever  patient 
I  have  since  that  period  had  no  sufficient  reason  to  change  my  views  in  this 
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particular ;  and  have  followed  out  those  ideas  as  to  free  diet,  and  the  avermge 
results  of  the  treatment  will  I  think  be  ample  to  sustain  the  propooitioD  that 
a  strict  regimen  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea. 

Like  all  persons  who  attempt  to  essay  on  yenereal  maladies,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  expected  that  some  creed  is  absolute,  in  order  to  l^timattxe  the 
treatment  I  will,  therefore,  adopt  that  of  Diday — more  as  a  matt^  of  con- 
venience, and  because  I  have  no  other  handy  just  now ;  and,  further,  beemuae 
1  have  not  time  to  hunt  one  more  novel,  abstruse,  of  wider  range,  or  mm- 
sensicaL 

I  must,  of  course,  agree  with  him,  therefore — 

**  I  believe  in  gonorhcea  as  a  *  specific  mflammation'  which  may  be  com- 
niunicable  or  not  communicable  from  one  male  to  another  male,  or  to  a 
lemale,  according  to  conditions  present  and  circumstances,  and  vice  versa ; 
or,  it  may  be  communicable  in  this  state  (that  is,  as  an  inflammation  specific 
in  its  nature)  to  other  parts  of  the  same  person,  other  than  the  mucous 
membranes  most  susceptible  to  its  contagion,  but  that  its  inoculation  thu& 
does  not  produce  chancre  on  a  second  person,  unless  chancre  or  syphiHs  ia^ 
present  in  the  party  from  whom  the  virus  is  taken.** 

The  insertion  of  the  virus  of  eight  cases  of  gonorrhoea  on  the  inner  part  of 
the  thighs  of  the  same  persons  produced  redness,  swelling  and  pus,  the 
])oint8  healing  in  eight  to  twelve  days ;  the  other  case,  who  had  apparetUhf 
recovered  from  syphilis,  the  inoculation  produced  chancre.  I  have  now  a 
uord  to  say,  simply  on  this  matter  of  specific  contagion,  and  will  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusion ;  in  all  the  cases  thus  inoculated,  the  in- 
flammation resulting  was  alone  epithelial  proliferation,  and  healed  leaving 
the  skin  intact. 

Regarding  the  malady  as  an  inflammatory  process,  but  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  the  treatment  adopted  was  to  its  reduction  in  the  shortest  possible 
I)eriod  of  time.  Of  course  in  such  cases,  the  physiological  indications  are 
plain,  if  the  doctrine  be  a  correct  one  of  its  nature,  and  then  it  will  direct 
our  measures  to  the  reduction  of  the  hyperemia  through  the  general  circu- 
lation, avoiding  any  lowering  of  the  system  or  the  pulse,  or  the  destruction 
of  the  virus  by  local  applications  decidedly  alterative  in  their  nature  directly 
to  the  parts  applied. 

There  is  one  fact  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  in  this  matter, 
and  that  is,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  gononrhom 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  phlegmon,  a  simple  inflammation,  that  result 
when  it  does  occur  being  the  consequence  of  an  active  and  an  acting  cause^ 
preceding  the  inflammator}'  process.  If  inflammation  alone  were  the  case, 
our  pathology  should  demonstate  the  fact,  but  it  has  failed  to  do  so,  for  the 
malady  leaves  no  trace  of  inflammatory  product  behind,  like  other  inflamma- 
tions of  a  simple  nature  aud  phlegmonous  character. 

From  these  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  gonorrhoea,  it  will 
be  readily  inferred  that  I  regard  the  malady  as  incident  to  the  epithelial 
tissue ;  that  it  is  a  proliferation  of  that  layer,  active  in  its  progress,  and  as  a 
consequence  excluding  inflammation  as  other  than  a  sequence.    If  the  latter 
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proposition  required  discussion,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  sequence  is 
correct,  not  logically  nor  theoretically  alone,  but  that  it  is  absolute. 

Leaving  this  very  interesting  and  extremely  well  settled  and  lucid  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  now  present  a  detail  of  the  cases  which  came  under  my 
treatment  during  the  latter  six  months  of  1861. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  of  this  malady  which  came  on  sick  report 
(uicluaiTe  of  regulars  and  volunteers)  was  125 ;  of  this  number,  36  were 
troops  m  the  regular  army,  and  86  belonging  to  the  volunteer  corps  of  the 
1st  CaL  Inft.  Vol.  Of  the  latter  38  came  on  sick  report  between  the  30th 
Aug.,  and  6th  Sept.,  and  were  passed  into  the  service  with  the  malady  upon 
them,  before  I  took  the  medical  charge  of  their  camp. 

Of  the  39  regulars  at  Presidio  Barracks  who  presented  themselves  with 
gonorrhoea  for  treatment,  between  June  8th  and  August  3d,  12  were  treated 
with  Bromide  of  Iodine  as  an  enema  alone ;  with  per  Chlor.  Ferri  as  an 
enema  6  were  treated ;  with  Pulvis  Terebin thine  insp.,  as  an  internal  remedy 
alone,  18  were  treated. 

Of  those  under  the  use  of  bromide  of  iodine,  5  were  selected  from  the  12, 
and  placed  on  a  moderately  low  regimen,  and  of  ihose  under  use  of  the 
terebinthioe,  6  were  selected  for  the  same  purpose.  A  part  of  these  were 
treated  in  hospital,  and  the  rest  in  quarters.  The  remaining  26  were  treated 
in  quarters  with  no  medical  restrictions  as  to  diet,  and  evidently  but  few 
followed  as  to  beverages,  although  they  were  often  inculcated,  and  promises 
of  conformity  were  most  excellent. 

The  cases  under  per  chlor.  ferri  as  an  enema,  and  numbering  but  6,  gave 
an  average  of  9*3  days ;  the  shortest  period  of  any  case  was  3  days,  and  the 
longest  period  of  any  case  14  days.  The  patient  of  the  shortest  period  was 
inoculated  with  his  own  virus  on  the  day  he  came  on  sick  report,  and  pro- 
duced a  sore ;  three  days  after  he  returned  to  duty  he  applied  for  treatment 
of  the  sore ;  it  healed  with  a  cerate  dressing  in  about  a  week. 

The  cases  which  were  treated  with  brom.  iodine  as  an  enema,  and  were 
not  restricted  as  to  diet,  &c.,  in  quarters,  gave  an  average  of  11-5  days.  The 
shortest  period  of  any  case  was  seven  days,  and  the  longest  period  17  days ; 
this  one,  and  one  of  15  days,  had  soft  chancre  at  the  time  of  treatment,  and 
of  course  this  somewhat  modified  the  result. 

Of  the  four  cases  under  this  same  treatment,  but  upon  a  restricted  diet, 
and  uncomplicated  with  chancre,  the  average  period  of  treatment  was  13*^ 
days ;  ndt  a  strong  argument  for  low  diet  in  this  malady. 

Under  the  use  of  the  pulvis  terebinthine  insp.,  the  12  cases  treated  in 
quarters,  without  following  restrictions,  gave  an  average  period  of  8*17 
days ;  the  shortest  period  being  4  days,  the  longest  18  days.  The  latter  and 
two  others,  one  of  14  and  the  other  of  17  days,  were  complicated  with 
syphilis. 

The  six  cases  under  the  same  treatment,  but  with  a  low  diet,  gave  au 
average  period  of  10*2  days. 

If  now  we  deduct  the  three  syphilitic  cases  from  the  18,  we  shall  have 
7*23  days  as  the  average  period  of  cure  with  this  remedy ;  the  sj'philitic 
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cases  present  an  ayerage  period  of  16*1  da3rR ;  the  same  resuh,  Tery  nearly 
16  da}*!,  is  also  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  two  complicatums  under  thi 
bromide  iodme. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  at  Camp  Downey,  it  will  be  found,  ftimishe* 
us  a  somewhat  different  resulti  under  the  use  of  the  same  remedial  measures. 
These  men,  were  raw  recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  considering 
the  change  of  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  it  is  rather  the  more 
remarkable  that  we  find  the  discrepancy  in  favor  of  the  Volunteers, 

At  this  Camp,  between  the  30th  August  and  23d  September,  there  w»f 
treated  65  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  Of  this  number,  51  were  placed  exclusively 
on  the  terebinthinate  powder,  8  cases  on  bromide  iodine,  and  6  cases  on 
the  ferri  per  chlor.  All  the  cases,  except  those  from  the  cavalry  camp  (Camp 
Merchant.)  were  treated  in  quarters. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  at  this  post.  Of  the  fifty-one  caie« 
treated  with  the  terebin thine  insp.,  the  average  duration  of  treatment  was 
6*12  days.  The  shortest  period  of  any  case  was  4  days,  and  the  longest 
period  17  days.  Of  the  total  number,  12  cases  were  cured  and  returned  to 
duty  in  4  days,  being  41-18  per  cent.  Of  the  total  number,  13  others  w»e 
cured  and  returned  to  duty  in  the  period  of  6  days,  being  30*22  per  ceot. 
This  gives  an  average  of  cures  of  71*40  per  cent,  within  six  days.  Of  the 
whole  number,  42  were  cured  within  14  days. 

The  remaining  nine  cases  were  complicated  with  syphilis ;  of  these  none 
got  well  under  15  days,  and  the  longest  case  was  18  days.  If  we  remove 
these  nine  cases  from  the  total  of  51  treated  as  above,  their  period  of  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  the  gonorrhoea  required  16-3  days,  and  reduces  the  period 
of  treatment  in  the  42  cases  uncomplicated  to  6*8  days,  or  seven  days  at  the 
utmost;  this  it  will  be  seen  corresponds  closely  to  the  25  most  rapid  recove- 
ries, as  given  above. 

With  bromide  iodine,  8  cases  were  treated.  The  average  duratioD  of 
treatment  was  9*5  days. 

With  ferri  per  chlor.  there  were  six  cases  treated,  with  an  average  of  8 
days.    With  the  last  two  remedies  there  was  no  syphilitic  complication. 

If  now  we  compare  the  results  of  the  same  treatment  of  the  same  diaeaae 
at  the  two  posts,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  difference  in  time  it  appean  to 
require  to  remove  the  same  malady  at  the  two  stations,  and  in  this  particular 
there  seems  to  be  a  hygienic  complication  which  I  scarcely  feel  myself  able 
to  explain  satisfactorily. 

There  seems,  however,  two  points,  perhaps  three,  that  mif^t  somewhat 
modify  the  difficulty  thus  presented.  The  figures  will  show  at  a  glaooe 
wherein  this  discrepancy  Hes. 

At  the  Presidio,  among  the  Regulars,  and  in  good  barracks,  the  treatment 
With  fiarri  per  chlor.  averaged  -        -        -        -      9  -S  days. 
With  bromide  iodine        -        -        .        -        -    11  '5    „ 
With  pulvis  terebinthine  insp.  .        -        -        -      8*1T    » 

At  Camp  Downey,  among  the  Volimteers  in  tents,  the  treatment 
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With  ferri  per  chlor.  averaged     -        -        -        -    8*0  dayR. 

With  bromide  iodine 9^    ,♦ 

With  puL  terebinth,  insp.    -        -        -        -        -    6*8    „ 
The  points  to  which  I  alhide  as  probabfy  modifying  the  results  are  the 
following : 

First,  the  Presidio  has  a  much  more  variable  and  far  colder  snd  un- 
pleasant situation  than  Camp  Downey,  which  is  17  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former.  The  temperature  of  the  latter  is  higher,  and  the  evening  winds  ve 
thus  much  softened. 

Second.  The  troops  at  Camp  Downey  were  evidently  not  as  indulgent  of 
their  appetites  for  drink,  as  a  small  amount  of  drunkenness  was  known  at 
this  post 

Third.  The  tendency  to  diarrhcea  at  Camp  Downey,  from  the  use  of 
saline  water  with  which  the  camp  was  supplied  may  have  had  some  effect  in 
the  modification  of  the  results  obtained. 

These  seem  to  me  the  most  probable  causes  affecting  the  result  as  pre- 
sented. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  ;  it  is  this ;  the 
very  close  coincidence  of  the  period  required  to  cure  a  gonorrhcea,  when 
complicated  with  syphilis,  and  under  the  same  treatment  at  both  posts.  This 
coincidence  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  the  remedy  used  seems  to  have 
little  influence  over  the  time  required  for  its  removal 

Hoping  the  above  may  meet  your  approval,  I  submit  it  as  a  part  only  of 
the  medical  reports  from  these  posts. 

Ver}-  respectfully,  yours  &c., 

John  B.  I'rask, 
Acting  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 


SOFFKRINOS  OP  THB  WOUNDKD  AT  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  DoNELSON 

The  physical  suffering  of  all  who  were  engaged  on  the  attack  on  and  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson  probably  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  battle  on  this 
continent.  The  temperature  was  lower  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
winter  fi^ht  at  Eylau,  and  the  misery  of  the  men,  from  wet  and  frozen  cloth- 
ing, and  msufficient  food,  was  ])erhaps  as  greaU  On  Thursday,  the  first  da^* 
of  the  fight,  the  temperature  was  but  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  snow  fek 
during  uie  day  and  the  succeeding  night.  Feet  and  hands  were,  in  many 
instances  froeen.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  wounded  died  where  they 
fell  from  freenng,  as  the  armies  were  so  near  together  that  neither  belligerent 
could  venture  ont  to  relieve  the  wounded  cr  remove  the  dead.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  wounded  laid  on  the  field  from  Friday  until  late  on  Sunday^ 
and,  when  rescued,  were  stifi'with  cold  and  covered  with  snow. — Medical  and 
Sw^^ieat  Reporter, 


MiJOlCAL  OonifClL. — Profeasor  Sharpley,  of  Universitv  0611ege,  Ixmdon,  ha;: 
been  nominated  by  the  Crown  to  the  seat  at  the  Medical  CcHincii,  vacant  bv 
the  death  of  Dr.  Baly. 
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Oase  of  Leucooythemia. 

BT  JAME8  BLAKE,  M.  D. 


Mrs.  B.y  et  23,  wife  of  a  physician.  I  was  requested  by  her  husband  to" 
see  her  on  March  Slst,  ht  informing  me  thi^  the  patient  had  been  sick  about 
three  weeks. 

The  following  b  the  history  of  the  case  as  I  received  it  from  him.  Mis. 
B.  had  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  until  the  last  few  wedu ;  in  fact,  she 
was  a  person  with  more  than  the  average  share  of  health,  being  of  a  ver}- 
active  disposition,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  with  a  good  color  and 
a  wholesome  appetite — although  for  the  last  few  months  the  appetite  had  not 
been  quite  so  good,  nor  could  she  take  as  much  exercise  without  experiencing 
fatigue.  There  has  also  been  8om&  slight  irritability  of  the  bladder,  but  not 
enough  to  cause  any  serious  annoyance ;  in  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  her  last 
illness,  her  health  might  have  been  pronounced  good.  About  five  weeks 
previous  to  my  seeing  her,  the  appetite  began  to  fail,  and  at  the  same  time 
she  complained  of  weakness  and  want  of  energy.  At  the  next  menstrual 
period,  the  discharge  was  very  pale  and  scanty,  and  only  lasted  two  days. 
She  now  became  rapidly  very  weak,  extreme^  pale,  and  there  was  a  constant 
tendency  to  syncope ;  no  desire  for  food.  She  complained  a  great  deal  of 
headache,  principally  frontal,  and  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  which  some- 
times was  very  acute,  and  extending  down  the  legs.  Her  sleep  was  very  much 
disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams.  There  was  considerable  secretion  of  pale 
urine.  About  three  weeks  before  her  death,  she  had  hemiplegia  of  the  left 
side,  commencing  in  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  extending  over  the 
whole  of  that  side  of  the  body,  involving  even  the  facial  muscles  of  tiie  same 
side.  It  lasted  only  about  five  minutes,  and  then  entirely  disappeared.  A 
few  days  after  this,  she  had  what  is  described  as  a  congestive  chill,  in  which 
she  remained  cold  and  almost  comatose  for  an  hour ;  when  this  went  off 
there  was  a  very  copious  secretion  of  pale  urine.  On  another  occasion, 
whilst  lying  in  bed,  she  was  unable  to  see,  but  this  only  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
During  the  last  three  weeks,  she  has  been  kept  alive  principally  by  stimu- 
lants,  having  taken  large  quantities  of  brandy  and  wine. 

When  I  saw  her,  I  found  the  skin  remarkably  pale  ;  no  color  in  the  lipt, 
conjunctiva  of  lids  white  ,*  eye  clear  and  bright ;  temperature  of  skin  natural, 
but  with  a  tendency  to  become  cold;  respiration  rather  slow — 16  in  a 
minute;  pulse  110,  soft,  but  with  some  volume;  tongue  clean  but  pale; 
bowels  regular,  no  appetite,  but  takes  small  portions  of  animal  jelly 
and  raw  egg,  with  wine.  Great  thirst,  caused  by  a  feding  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  which  created  a  constant  desire  for  ice.    On  auscultating  over  the 
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heart,  a  -venouB  murmur  was  heard  towards  the  base,  and  this  was  also 
audible  over  the  jugulars.  The  urine  was  passed  in  moderate  quantities  sp. 
gr.  1009 ;  it  contained  some  albumen,  and  under  the  microscope  showed  the 
presence  of  granular  tube  casts,  such  as  occur  in  scarlatina]  dropsy.  I  was 
informed  that  sugar  had  been  discovered  in  the  urine,  but  on  examining  it 
with  subm'trate  of  bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda,  I  failed  to  detect  any ;  its 
low  sp.  gr.  also  renders  it  probable  that  if  found,  its  presence  was  accidental. 
Not  having  been  able  to  detect,  either  from  the  history  of  the  case,  or  after 
n  carefiil  examination,  any  amount  of  organic  disease  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  symptoms,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  of  ancemia, 
complicated  with  hysteria,  or  else  it  was  one  of  that  rare  form  of  disease 
leucoc}'themia,  or  white  blood  disease,  in  which  the  composition  of  the  blood 
is  profoundly  changed. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  the  finger 
showed  that  it  was  the  latter  disease,  and  led  to  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis, 
as  I  am  not  aware  that  any  case  of  the  disease  has  ever  been  recorded  cs 
recovering.  The  blood  under  the  microscope  showed  fully  one-half  of  the 
corpuscles  to  be  colorless — a  larger  proportion  of  colorless  corpuscles  than  I 
have  ever  before  met  with,  or  seen  recorded  as  found  in  blood  taken  from 
the  general  circulation. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  I  had  seen  the  case,  it  terminated 
fatally,  the  patient  gradually  sinking,  and  going  off,  apparently,  in  a  state  of 
syncope.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracica 
viscera,  discovered  no  pathological  lesion  that  at  all  accounted  for  the  altered 
condition  of  the  blood.  The  lungs  were  perfectly  healthy,  but  aneemic ;  the 
heart  was  pale,  with  about  the  average  quantity  of  fat  on  its  surface ;  the 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  were  not  so  transparent  as  natural,  and  somewhat 
thickened,  a  condition,  however,  which  I  believe  might  be  explained  by  the 
uliered  state  of  the  blood.  The  liver,  which  was  of  a  pale  brownish  yellow , 
showed  no  traces  of  disease.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  of  bile.  The 
spleen  pancreas,  suprarenal  caosules,  mesenteric  glands,  all  seemed  normal. 
The  kidneys,  like  the  other  organs,  were  antemic ;  the  distinction  between 
the  medullary  and  cortical  substance  was  less  marked  than  usual ;  but  this 
might  be  explained  by  the  anasmic  state  of  the  organ.  The  capsules  adhered 
to  the  kidneys  less  firmly  than  usual.  In  size  and  consistence  they  were 
natural,  some  of  the  papillee,  however,  appearing  almost  white.  In  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  was  found  a  firm  fibrinous  clot,  which  occupied  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  cavity ;  it,  with  a  portion  of  the  splenic  vein  was  pre- 
served for  subsequent  examination. 

A  portion  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  expressed  from  the  clot  showed  a 
very  great  preponderance  of  colorless  corpuscles,  not  more  than  one  third 
lieing  ordinary  colored  globules.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  was  not 
coagulated ;  the  corpuscles  were,  with  ver}*  few  exceptions  colorless,  I  having 
counted  but  two  colored  corpuscles  in  forty-eight,  the  others  being  evidently 
white  colorless  corpuscles,  the  nucleoli  of  which  could  be  brought  out  by 
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acetic  add,  the  granular  Borface  of  the  corpuscles  being  nsible'  with  higher 
powers  and  oblique  illaminatioB.^ 

An  examination  of  thin  sections  of  the  kidneys  showed  that  the  con- 
Toluted  vessels  were  congested,  or  full  of  colorless  corpuscles,  and  the  yasa 
recti  obstructed  by  granular  exudation.  The  whiter  portions  showed  no 
signs  of  organic  degeneration.  Tested  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  add,  the 
Kidnies  presented  the  reactions  of  amyloid  matter. 

In  the  CkaeiU  Hehdomadaire  for  Jan.  10,  1862,  we  find  reported  a 
case  resembling  somewhat  the  one  above  related,  as  regards  the  rapidity  of 
the  attack.    The  history  of  the  case  is  as  Mows : 

"  The  patient  aged  42,  of  fpod  general  health  and  coQstitutkm,  was 
adinitted  into  the  hospital  for  pains  of  the  lower  extremities,  supposed  to  be 
sdatica.  A  few  days  after  his  admission,  attention  was  called  to  ids  extreme 
paleness,  and  a  slight  oedema  of  the  legs.  Nothing  to  explain  this ;  urine 
normal ;  heart  right ;  no  pain  in  back ;  respuratory  organs  free  from  disease ; 
vomiting;  bowels  natural.  The  patient  died  about  three  we^s  after  adnus- 
mon,  death  gradually  taking  place  from  syncope.  After  death,  there  was 
found  some  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver.  The  spleen  was  not 
enlarged,  but  soiften^.  Kidneys  pale ;  engorgement  of  the  po6teri<»'  lobe  of 
one  lung ;  other  viscera  healthy.  The  blood  both  during  life  and  after  death 
was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  colorless  corpuscles,  in  some  blood 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  proportion  o(  wnite  globules  was  from 
a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  globules. 

The  author  observes :  "  We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  disease  had 
gone  through  all  its  stages  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  days^  in  fact^ 
tnere  were  no  well  marked  symptoms  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  as  the 
patient  only  complained  of  pain  in  the  lower  extremities  when  first  admitted 
int(»  the  hospital  This  man,  then,  has  died  of  an  acute  disease^  the  proeress 
of  which  has  been  very  rapid    But  of  what  disease  shall  we  say  he  di^  ?^ 

After  a  long  review  of  the  8}'mptoms,  the  author  concludes  that  he  died 
of  alcoholism,  a  term  that  is  becoming  quite  a  convenient  scape-goat  for 
hiding  our  ignorance  as  to  the  etiology  of  certain  forms  of  general  disease. 

We  consider  the  case  one  very  analogous  to  that  above  related,  and  that 
it  consisted  in  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  originating  in  that  fluid,  or 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  organs,  which  we  are  unable  to  discover,  or 
at  least  to  connect  with  the  deeply  altered  character  of  the  blood. 

In  the  case  reported,  in  the  Gaxttte,  there  was  found  more  organic  dis- 
ease than  in  the  case  above  related^  but  sdll  not  suffident  to  explain  the 
deep  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  blood,  and  which  we  must 
regard,  at  least  in  our  case,  as  primary. 


*  I  would  remark  that  these  observations  were  made  with  a  iin.  objective  of 
Powell  and  Leland's  microscope.  I  was  also  assisted  by  Dr.  Tresk,  with  a  i  in.  ef 
Smith's. 


Dr.  Sanders  has  been  appouited  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  In> 
firmary,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Keller,  who  retires  by  rotation. 
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REVIEWS. 


Anatomy,  Descriftive  and  Suboical.  By  Henry  Gray,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
PhOadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.  Second  American  Edition,  from 
the  Rerised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  For  sale  by  Messrs. 
Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  so 
soon  called  for,  98  it  is  a  sign  that  its  merits  are  now  appreciated,  and  that  it 
is  superseding  the  other  less  perfect  treatises  on  the  same  subject 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  work  by  quotations.  It 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  rational  manner,  and  is  the  least  uninteresting  of  all 
works  on  the  subject  we  have  consulted,  the  author  having  rejected  a  great 
deal  of  the  dry  rubbish  usually  found  in  treatises  on  anatomy,  and  introduced, 
as  far  as  the  subject  permits,  a  great  many  practical  and  philosophical  reflec- 
tions. 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  great  number  of  the  designs  are 
original,  and  the  figures  being  larger  than  those  usually  found  in  anatomical 
works,  afford  much  clearer  information  of  the  relations  of  the  {)arts  than 
can  generally  be  obtained  from  anatomical  figures.  This  edition  has  been 
enriched  with  many  new  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  valuable,  particu- 
larly the  sections  of  the  difierent  regions.  In  these  days  of  progress,  when 
surgery  is  taking  such  unheard  of  liberties  with  our  living  tissues,  in  the  way 
of  resections,  excisions,  subcutaneous  operations,  &c.,  a  trustworthy  and  in- 
telligent work  on  anatomy  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  by  any  member  of 
the  profession  engaged  in  active  practice,  and  we  are  confident  that  none  can 
be  found  so  well  calculated  to  furnish  the  desideratum,  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gray. 

On  Bandaging  and  other  Operations  of  Minor  Surgery.  By  F. 
W.  Sargeant,  M.  D.  New  Edition,  with  an  additional  chapter  on 
Military  Surcer}'.  1862.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  For  sale 
by  Messrs.  Roman  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  useful  manual,  containing  a  great  deal  of  that  little  information  on 
which  the  success  of  great  operations  so  often  depends.  In  accordance  with 
the  warlike  fashion  of  the  age,  a  chapter  has  been  added  on  Military  Surger}* 
which  aspires  so  be  something  above  the  rest  of  the  work,  as  its  author, 
Dr.  Atlee,  does  not  cotifine  himself  to  the  minor  operations,  but  attempts 
to  give  a  short  treatise  on  the  subject  generally.  We  think  he  would  have 
made  the  woriL  more  valuable  had  he  given  the  same  amount  of  labor  to 
caiefoHy  introducing  into  the  body  of  the  work  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  minor  surgery,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1848. 
W«  find  DO  mention  made  of  wire  splints,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris  bandages ; 
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gutta-percha  is  entirely  ignored,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  methods  of 
bandaging  after  subcutaneous  operations  on  tendons,  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  proper  application  of  the  apparatus.  There  is  also  a  class  of  opera* 
tions  which  have  been  largely  performed  of  late  years,  but  which  had  hardly 
been  introduced  when  the  first  edition  was  published,  vis,,  resection  of  the 
joints ;  and  of  these  not  a  word  is  said,  although  the  success  of  these  opera- 
tions depends  so  much  on  the  after  treatment. 


Report  of  a  CoMMrrrsE  of  the  Associate  Medical  Mekbebs  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Subject  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
WITH  Spfxial  Reference  to  Practice  in  the  Armt  and  Natt. 

In  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  we  find  the  above  report  inserted 
at  full  length,  occupying  some  ten  pages.  It  seems  to  be  an  epitome  of  Dr. 
Humstead's  work  on  renereal  diseases,  which  we  reyiewed  a  few  months 
since.  The  report  commences  with  an  obsenration  which  under  any  circum- 
stances would  be  gratifying  to  our  citizens,  but  of  ^-faich  the  importance  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  in  connexion  with  the  context  The  Committee 
observes : 

'<  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assert,  upon  the 
authority  of  the  reports  of  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Anny  now  in 
the  field,  that  in  modem  times  there  has  never  been  collected  so  large  a  body 
of  men,  among  whom  the  venereal  diseases  have  prevailed  to  so  small  an 
extent.'* 

It  is  a  most  fortunate  thing  indeed  for  the  efficiency  of  our  armies  that 
8uch  is  the  case,  for  did  gonorrhoea  exist  to  any  extent,  a  large  portion  of  our 
forces  might  be  on  the  sick-list  just  when  they  were  wanted,  as  the  report 
recommends  a  treatment  by  which  a  soldier  would  be  kept  firom  duty  on  an 
average  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  instead  of  being  fit  for  service  in  two  or 
three  days,  as  would  be  the  case  were  a  more  rational  treatment  followed. 

Section  first  contains  a  series  of  propositions  on  preventing  venereal  dis- 
eases, amongst  which  we  find  the  following,  the  absurdity  of  whidi  when 
applied  to  gonorrhoea,  must  be  apparent  to  any  practical  surgeon  who  is  at 
all  aware  of  the  proper  method  of  treating  the  disease : 

**  No  person  with  any  venereal  disease,  however  slight,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  quarters,  but  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  hospitaL" 

The  second  section,  on  **  On  Gonorrhoea  and  its  Complications"  commences 
with  the  following  impwiant  observation : 

**  The  idea  that  gonorrhoea  is  dependent  on  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  re- 
quires the  use  of  mercurials,  is  without  foundation.'' 

What  must  be  the  amount  of  medical  knowledge  in  the  surgeons  of  the 
army,  when  the  Committee  consider  that  they  have  to  be  reminded  of  a  fiftct 
of  which  a  three  months'  student  of  medicine  is  never  ignorant  ?  Sadly, 
indeed,  must  the  army-examining  boards  have  performed  their  duty,  if  there 
is  to  be  found  amongst  our  army  surgeons  such  gross  ignorance  of  their 
profession,  as  the  publication  of  the  above  fact  would  imply.  We  then  have 
recommended  the  old  copaiva  and  cubebe— porging  and  antiphlogistic  treat- 
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iiient — a  treatment  by  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  soldier  would, 
on  an  average,  be  kept  from  duty  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  instead  of 
three  or  four,  as  would  be  the  case  under  a  more  rational  plan  of  treattnent. 
It  is  really  unfortunate  that  a  body  occupying  the  position  of  the  Committee, 
and  comprising  probably  amongst  its  members  surgeons  of  some  standing 
in  the  profeisian,  should  have  allowed  their  names  to  be  appended  to  a 
report  which,  as  before  stated,  is  nothing  but  an  epitome  of  the  very  faulty 
article  of  Bumstead'  on  the  same  subject. 

But  not  content  with  Bumstead,  in  recommending  the  slowest  possible 
method  of  treating  the  disease,  the  Committee  have  gone  still  further,  as  iii 
instruction  5  they  state : 

"  Medication,  both  external  and  internal,  should  be  continued  for  ten 
days  after  all  discharge  has  ceased.'' 

This  is  really  out-Bumsteading  Bumstead.  Twenty  days  for  curing  the 
disease,  and  ten  days  subsequent  treatment  would  give  thirty  days  on  the 
■ick-list  for  each  case  of  gonorrhoea !  and  as  we  may  calculate  that  at  least 
two  per  cent,  of  the  troops  suffer  from  this  disease,  we  have  the  country 
losing  the  services  and  paying  for  the  keep  and  medicines  of  twelve  thousand 
men  for  thirty  days  instead  of  three  or  four.  Without  an  unbounded  faith 
in  the  loyalty  of  the  Committee,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  none  of  its 
members  are  interested  (pecuniarily  we  mean^  in  copaiva .  and  cubebs,  wc 
might  have  looked  for  some  dark  motive  as  dictating  a  treatment  that  will 
deprive  the  country  of  so  large  a  portion  of  her  brave  defenders,  and  impose 
such  an  expense  for  the  purchase  of  copaiva  and  cubebs,  on  our  already  over- 
burdened treasury.  Had  not  the  interests  involved  been  of  so  serious  a 
character,  the  Committee  might  have  been  excused  for  sending  in  a  report 
which  is  merely  a  re-hash  of  the  exploded  methods  of  treating  the  disease ; 
but,  when  we  consider  how  important  it  is  for  the  country  that  every  soldier 
when  sick,  should  be  restored  to  duty  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  think  some 
little  pains  should  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  and  recommend  the  best 
methods  of  treatment 

Fortunately,  notwithstanding  the  almost  culpable  laxity  of  the  army 
medical  examining  boards,  there  are,  we  are  sure,  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  mili- 
tary surgeons  whose  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  is 
not  far  in  advance  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

In  their  remarks  on  syphilis,  the  Committee  have  adopted  the  dualistic 
view  of  the  disease;  and  we  believe  they  are  right.  The  result  of  the  treat, 
ment  amongst  the  troops  cannot  fail,  if  property  recorded,  to  fiimish  very 
important  evidence  on  this  still  disputed  point. 

They  have  recommended  some  very  useful  reforms  as  regards  the  general 
direction  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and  we  think  it  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  confine  their  labors  to  this  subject,  trusting  that  the  army-sur- 
geons knew  how  to  treat  the  more  ordinary  forma  of  disease  without  theu: 
inttructions. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  a  report  which  Dr.  Trask 
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has  transmitted  to  the  Medical-Director  on  this  coast,  on  the  results  of  Ws 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  whibt  in  charge  of  the  troops  located  at  the  Presidio 
and  Camp  Downey.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  treated  by  Ae  plan  which 
was  the  most  successfni,  vis.,  the  administration  of  terebbthinc  insp.,  the 
average  duration  of  the  disease  in  69  cases  was  but  eight  days.* 

As  each  soldier  when  in  the  field  costs  $30  a  month,  the  plan  poiBoed  by 
Dr.  Trask,  if  carried  out  in  the  army  would  efiect  a  savmg  of  $209,000  a 
month.  By  the  method,  however,  we  recommended  some  years  anoe,  aad 
which  we  more  recently  republished  in  the  February  number  of  the  Joubnal, 
we  think  the  time  of  treatment  could  be  still  further  duninished  one  halt  and 
and  at  least  $300,000  a  month  saved  on  this  one  item— for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  whilst  in  hospital  the  soldier  costs  as  much  or  more  than 
when  on  duty,  and  for  all  miKtary  purposes  he  is  perfectly  useless. 

*  We  have  no  ezperienoe  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  bj  enemata  as  tried  hy 
I>r.  Trask,  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  successfal  as  the  inspissated  turpentiQe.  As 
this  latter  remedy  does  not  distress  the  stomach,  it  might  be  combined,  if  thon^* 
desirable,  with  the  local  treatment  we  have  advised. 


EDITORS    TABLE. 


We  are  happy  to  welcome  back  again  Dr.  McCormick,  who  has  resumed 
his  old  postition  of  Director  of  the  Medical  Department  and  Purveyor  for 
the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Coolidge,  who  has  held  the  office  for  some  months* 
left  for  the  East  on  the  steamer  of  the  10th. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Mutual  Benefit  Society  was  lately  held  in 
this  city.  The  object  of  the  Society,  we  may  observe,  is  for  affording  medical 
aid  to  its  members  when  sick.  They  have  quite  an  extensive  hospital  in  die 
city,  in  which  members  of  the  Society  are  received,  and  in  wMch  those  who 
are  not  members,  can  be  treated  by  paying.  Amongst  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  past  year  are  some  which  ofier  a  strong  contrast  with  those  of  our 
own  hospitals.  For  instance,  the  four  principal  items  in  the  way  of  provi- 
sions are-* 

Bread $  474  36 

Meat 1896  68 

Milk 343  25 

Wine 1097  00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  paid  for  wine  eiceeds  oonsidenb^  ihe 
cost  of  the  milk  and  bread  together,  and  is  more  than  half  of  that  of  the 
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«ieat.  We  tkiok  ihot  the  c^etary  of  our  own  Itospitab  wooM  be  improved 
by  tlie  nse  of  a  little  more  wine,  and  that  the  additional  cost  would  be  more 
than  eompensated  by  the  more  rapid  convalesence  of  the  patients. 

The  main  object  of  the  Society  is  to  relieve  ite  members  when  si^,  and  as 
its  aim  should  be  to  obtain  the  best  medical  advice  that  can  be  procured,  ve 
ape  surprised  that  the  directors  should  have  thought  it  desirable  to  pay  but 
♦lOQ  a  month  for  the  ser\ice8  of  a  physician,  about  the  same  probfkbly  as  they 
pay  their  coolu  How  they  can  expect  any  good  physician  to  visit  the  hospital 
(situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city)  daily,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and 
also  to  attend  at  their  own  homes  when  sick  those  of  its  members  who  reside 
in  the  city,  for  so  small  a  pittance  we  cannot  imagine.  Certain  we  are,  that 
no  physician  whose  talents  command  the  confidence  of  the  public,  could  afibrd 
to  sacrffice  the  necessary  time  for  so  small  a  remuneration ;  and  we  should 
think  it  but  a  small  consolation  to  the  members  of  the  society  when  sick,  to 
know  that  the  Society  economizes  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  )'ear  by  providing 
them  with  second-rate  medical  dltendance.  The  interests  of  the  Society  must 
also  suffer  in  the  falling  off  of  the  number  of  paying  patients,  which  must  be 
the  result  of  such  mistaken  economy.  We  believe  there  are  few  pauper 
establishments  in  the  State  where  a  much  larger  salary  is  not  paid  for  medi- 
cal attendance. 

Medical  Report  of  the  Pacific  Drvisicw  of  the  Army. — ^The  mean 
strength  of  the  army  on  this  coast  during  the  month  of  Februarj-,  1862,  wa* 
.5,420  men,  of  which  4,766  were  Volunteers  and  654  Regulars. 

The  number  remaining  on  the  sick  report  of  January  31st,  1862,  was 
TJ62}  the  number  of  new  cases,  142(> — giving  an  aggregate  of  1,787.  Of 
these  were  returned  to  duty,  1314 ;  discharged,  6 ;  deaths,  2—1,322  ;  leaving 
imder  treatment,  465.  One  death  was  caused  by  a  gunshot  wound,  and 
one  by  variola. 

Oi  95  cases  of  fever  reported,  8  were  congestive  j  46  intermittent  quar- 
tian  ;  21  tertian ;  14  remittent;  6  typhoid ;  34  eruptive. 

There  were  340  cases  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  (89  con- 
stipation, 83  acute  diarrhoea);  411  cases  of  diseases  of  the  respirator}- 
system  (367  catarrhs);  49  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  3  cases  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system ;  1 16  cases  of  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs ;  44  primary  syphilis ;  32  secondary  8}'phiiis  ;  52 
gonorrhoea ;  191  cases  of  diseases  of  the  fibrous  and  muscular  structures ; 
131  rheumatismus  aeutis ;  49  rheumatismus  chronicus  ;  20  abscess  and 
ulcers;  132  wounds  and  injuries;  28  diseases  of  the  eye ;  3  diseases  of  the 
ear ;  and  53  cases  of  various  diseases. 

The  largest  number  of  cases  was  at  Camp  Latham,  Southern  California, 
232,  the  mean  strength  being  359.  The  next  largest  was  at  Benicia  bar- 
racks and  arsenal,  222  ctfses,  the  mean  strength  being  597. 

The  per  centage  of  sick  during  February  is  26.29. 
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HsALTH  OF  Sak  F&ANGI800  FOB  APftlL. — ^During  the  last  numth,  ^le 
number  of  deaUia  was  174,  showing  a  most  faTorable  sanitary  condition,  as 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  months^  the  nmnber  in  March  having  been 
207,  and  in  February  222.  The  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  evidently  on  the 
decline,  not  more  than  half  as  many  deaths  resulting  finm  that  disease 
during  the  last  month  as  during  the  month  of  March.  Amongst  116  deaths 
leoorded  at  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  5  were  from  typhoid  fever,  and  T 
from  diseases  of  the  brain.  Consumption  carried  off  20  against  28  in  the 
preceding  month.  Of  children  under  three  years  of  age,  there  were  27 
deaths  at  the  Lone  Mountain  Cemetery,  amongst  116,  or  less  than  one  fourth,, 
whilst  the  records  of  the  Catholic  Cemetery  give  26  deaths  of  children  under 
three  years  of  age  in  50  interments,  or  just  one-hal£  This  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  rate  of  infantile  mortality  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  portion  of  our  population  is  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  fact  of  t^ 
proportion  of  children  amongst  the  Irish  being  much  larger  than  amongst  the 
American  element  of  our  population,  a  fact  which  under  a  moral  point  of 
view,  is  certainly  in  their  favor.  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  and  want  of  proper  and  rational 
attention,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  increasing  the  mortality  amongst  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  of  Irish. 


New  York  Acadebct  of  Medicine. — We  have  received  the  following 
communication  from  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  have  great 
pleasure  in  giving  it  publication : 

New  York,  March  20th,  1862. 
At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Academy  held  last  evening,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  presented  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  and    imanimously 
adopted : 

ffhertaSf  During  the  present  unhappy  war  many  ef  our  professional 
brethren  in  service  among  the  combatants  have  risked  their  lives,  or  gone  into 
voluntary  captivity,  rather  than  desert  their  sick  and  wounded,  and  have 
exercised  their  ^ill  alike  on  friend  or  foe ;  Therefore, 

Be  U  Btsolvtdj  That  in  such  conduct  thiis  Academ^r  recognises  the  true 
spirit  which  should  ever  animate  the  ministers  of  humanity,  and  in  testimony 
whereof, 

U  further  Resolves,  To  welcon^  to  its  sittings  those  who  have  acted 
under  these  self-sacrificing  and  generous  impulses. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Qriscom,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a 
•opy  of  the  above  to  each  Medical  Journal  in  the  country. 

J.  A.  HiNTON, 

Recoiding  Secretary,  41  West  32d  StceeU 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
See  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  laU  John  W^Frahcis, 


8UMMARV   or    MBDiCAb   aOIENGeS, 

00MPBISIN6  THE  ESSENTULLT 

PRACrnCAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraiihuHnU't  ROrosped,  Ranking'w  ^hHrad,  THe  London,  DnbUn,  Edht- 

hurfi^h  Medical  Joumah,    Drench,  (rerman,  and  oiher  Coniinentid 

Mtdieal  Periodical,  commencing  utiEA  1860. 
The  whole  m  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respective 
merits  in  riew  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  or  medical 
LFTEBATURE.*  In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from  • 
eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
CDmpiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  Ist,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
300  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter—- uniform  with  **  The  Epitomb  '^ 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  oonvenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Surtrery,  Midtoifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medica. 

To  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D. — Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Euitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,**  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  labors  ;^ou  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  a  n 
nounced,  in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  **  Seriel,"  under  the  titlrot 
**  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
**  Epitome,*'  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
scholastic  nd  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessaruy  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowled^  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  boK^s,  your  plan  of 
concentratmg  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  tlie 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifierence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons  r — your  sreat  labor  will  prove  profiti^le  to  the  entire  Medical  Tro- 
fession.  You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economise  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  LLJ). 
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SELECTIONS. 


Physiognomioal  Diagnosis  of  Disease. 


BY  THOMAS  LAYCOCK,  M.  D., 
Profeesor  of  Practical  and  CliDical  Medicine  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh. 

PROFESSOK  Laycock,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary, 
makes  the  following  interesting  and  instructive  remarks,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Mediccd  IHmes  and  Ckaetle : 

You  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  numerous  are  the  cases  of  pulmonary  con* 
sumption  we  have  to  treat  in  the  clinical  wards.  I  am  satisfied  that  neither 
tlie  climate  of  Scotland  nor  the  constitution  of  the  people  specially  predis- 
poses  to  the  disease,  but  rather  the  lamentably  defective  arrangements  of  the 
woriLshops  and  dwellings,  and  especially  the  sleepin^rooms.  The  use  of 
what  are  termed  bed-closets  (which  are  enclosed  sleepmg  spaces  at  the  end 
of  a  sitting-room)  is  very  common  here.  You  have  a  "  genteel"  sitting-room 
for  show  in  the  day,  and  a  mere  **  black-hole,*'  as  regard  ventilation,  for  use 
during  the  night.  Then,  again,  the  system  of  houses  in  flats,  good  in  itself, 
is  abused  by  such  an  arrangement  in  the  majority,  that  the  water-closet  is 
ventilated  from  the  common  stair,  which  is  consetjuently  i)ervaded  by  a 
water-closet  atmosphere  and  odor.  Indeed,  hygienic  conditions  are  so  ob- 
viously the  causes  of  phthisis,  that  it  has  been  denied  that  constitutional  or 
diathetic  causes  have  any  influence.  Now,  this  is  contrary  to  a  large  expe- 
rience, and,  therefore,  a  {)ractical  error.  As  it  is  of  importance  to  know  and 
diagnose  these  constitutional  causes,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
more  accurate  diathetic  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  consumption,  as  an  essential 
step  towards  a  more  accurate  pathology.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  demands  a 
more  scientific  method  as  regards  the  etiolog}*  of  phthisis ;  of  the  microscopic 
anatomy,  of  tubercle  we  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  had  enough ;  and 
then  we  know  that  to  the  utmost,  our  knowledge  will  be  but  little  available 
to  practicable  ends,  unless  we  are  also  able  to  discover  and  meet  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tendency  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  arises. 

Now,  before  we  can  determine  the  diagnosis  of  this  tendency,  two  or  tbree 
preliminary  questions  must  be  considered.  The  first  is,  Is  there  such  a  vital 
condition  as  a  diathetic  tendency  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lung  ?    Dr. 
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Watson  may  be  held  to  express  the  general  and  most  recent  concliiMons  of 
the  profession  upon  this  point  (as  he  certainly  expresses  the  results  of  my 
own  experience  in  at  least  a  certain  number  of  cases),  when  he  affirms,  in  his 
published  lectures,  that  the  formation  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  so  closely 
linked  with  the  existence  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  that  it  is  almost  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  development  of  tubercular  disease.  Admitting 
this  as  to  a  proportion  of  the  cases,  another  question  arises.  Whether  any 
other  diaihe.ic  condition  predisposes  besides  the  scrofulous?  The  answer 
must  af^ain  be  in  the  affirmative :  consumption  is  very  apt  to  arise  in  gouty 
families,  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  persons  predisposed  to  degenera- 
tions ot  the  nervous  system.  But  we  must  further  inquire,  whether  there  i< 
not  a  special  predisposition  in  families  and  individuals  to  lung  disease,  just  as 
there  is  to  heart  and  brain  disease,  independently  of  any  special  diathetic 
])redi8positi.'>n  ?  All  experience  is.  I  tliink,  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question  also. 

Taking  these  proposhions  as  starting-points,  we  have  next  to  inquin* 
whether  the  nature  of  thp  scrofulous  diathesis,  with  which  consumption  i» 
commonly  associated,  is  clearly  determined,  the  kinds  of  tuberculosis  or  other 
morbid  structural  chsnge  ascertained,  and  an  available  physiognomical  diag- 
nosis laid  down.  The  answer,  I  think,  must  be  in  the  negative.  As  to  the 
scrofulous  physiognomy,  we  have  very  various  and  confficting  statements. 
Tims  it  is  said  tha.  a  fair  co  nplexion  and  blue  eyes  indicate  it ;  but  in  my 
experioice,  the  worst  forms  of  scrofula  occur  ia  persons  with  dark  complexions. 
Or  take  Dr.  Watson's  statement  of  the  physiognomical  signs,  and  apph  it  to 
the  ca«e.>  of  phthisis  we  have  had  under  observation  since  the  session  began, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  can  make  little  of  it  practically.  We  have,  indeed^ 
no  patient  except  this  lad  from  the  "  skin  wara,"  with  favus,  who  has  a  dis- 
tinct scrofulous  physiognomy.  Dr.  Watson  states  ver\'  accurately  the  signs  of 
the  diathesis  as  manifested  in  children,  and  thousands  of  scrofulous  children 
in  the  large  towns  of  England  correspond  to  this  description ;  but  then  none 
of  our  cases  of  consumption  are  in  children,  and  none  of  them  could  or  would 
tell  us,  except  in  the  negative,  whether  during  childhood  they  bad  **  pale 
and  pasty  complexions,  large  heads,  narrow  chests,  ])rotuberant  bellies,  soft 
and  flabby  muscles,  and  a  feeble  circulation.^  Then  there  is  another  class  of 
pel  sons  with  tubercular  tendencies,  which  Dr.  Watson  truly  indicates  as 
characterised  by  light  or  red  hair,  grey  or  blue  eyes,  with  large  sluggish 
pupils  and  long  silky  lashes,  a  fair,  transparent  brilliancy  of  skin,  and  rosy 
cheeks,  with  **  eager  tempers  and  warm  affections,  lively,  ardent,  imaginative, 
and  susceptible,"  a  complete  contrast,  in  shori,  to  the  preceding,  and  cer- 
tainly not  scrofulous.  Now,  as  to  the  majority  of  our  cases,  we  may  say  that 
they  are  of  ever}'  temperament  and  diathesis,  and  that  we  cannot  bring  them 
under  either  of  these  two  categories. 

With  such  diversity  of  constitutional  tendencies,  there  ought  to  be  a  cor- 
responding diversity  in  those  structural  changes  which  occur  in  the  lungs  or 
other  organs,  known  as  tuberculosis;  but  upon  this  point  experience  and 
research  afford  us  still  less  information  than  as  to  the  physiognomy  and  dia- 
thesis— so  that  forms  of  lung  degeneration,  widely  different  in  all  essential 
details,  are  grouped  together  as  being  similar,  because  of  their  resemblance 
in  a  lew  leading  characteristics.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  long  contro- 
versies as  to  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  "scrofulosis**  and  "  tuber- 
culosis," as  to  the  "  constituents"  of  tubercle — as  to  whether  it  be  a  "depodt," 
or  as  to  whether  it  results  fi'om  inflammation,"  but  with  such  infertile  results 
that  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  still  more  or  less  imperfect  upon 
almost  every  point.  The  main  advance  has  been  in  the  better  diacriminadon 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchorrhoea  from  phthisis,  by  means  of  physical 
diagnosis,  and  in  the  more  successful  treatment  by  cod-liver  oiL  There  are, 
doubtless,  advances  j  but  when  we  remember  how  widely  and  destructively 
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fatal  the  disease  is,  and  compare  our  progress  with  what  we  ought  to  know, 
rather  than  what  was  known,  we  have  little  reason  for  congratulation. 

Now,  by  way  of  clearing  the  way  to  a  belter  method  of  research  on  a 
really  scientific  basis,  let  me  point  out  to  you  the  leading  points  for  clinical 
observation  and  inquiry  in  cases  of  phthisis,  both  with  reference  to  diathetic 
diagnosis  and  etiolo&:ical  and  anatomical  research.  1.  You  can  class  your 
cases  under  two  heads  of  difference,  namely,  whether  there  is  a  constitutional 
predisposition  or  not.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  hi  those  in  which  there  is  no 
constitutional  predisposition,  the  disease  is  local — ^the  result  of  causes  acting 
upon  the  lungs  either  durectly  or  indirectly,  and  the  constitutional  symptomB 
foUoxo  upon  the  pulmonary  disease.  In  short,  there  is  no  pretubercular 
stage.  This  difference  implies  at  lea&t,  a  different  prophylaxis  and  treatment, 
if  not  a  different  anatomy.  Of  this  kind  of  phthisis,  without  pretubercular 
stage,  we  have  several  examples.  There  is  that  of  the  "  nav^'y  in  Ward  II, 
who  was  in  perfect  health  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  only  had  pulmonary* 
symptoms  subsequent  to  an  injury  to  his  leg,  which  confined  him  to  bed. 
There  is  the  youn^r  Irish  woman,  a  field  laborer,  who  has  no  marks  whatever 
of  a  diathetic  predisposition,  and  whose  illness  dates  from  what  was  evidently 
an  attack  of  pneumonia.  In  these  there  was  certainly  no  pretubercular 
stage,  but  there  was  probably  a  series  of  pre-existent  hygienic  conditions  as 
to  sleeping,  or  clothiiig,  or  food,  which  predisposed  the  lungs  to  take  on 
morbid  action  on  the  application  of  exciting  causes.  Although  the  morbid 
changes  in  the  lungs  in  cases  of  consumption  be  much  the  same  as  to  the 
final  results  in  the  organ  and  on  general  health,  it  is  quite  certain  there  are 
varieties  of  tubercle.  It  is,  therefore,  an  important  object  to  determine  what 
tissues  are  involved  in  the  chanse,  or  whether  they  are  all  equally  affected 
alike  by  the  causes  of  degeneration,  or  in  what  order  the  series  of  changes 
takes  place :  that  is,  whether  they  operate  first  on  the  blood,  or  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  capillary  bronchi,  or  on  the  air-cells,  or  the  con- 
nective tissues,  or  the  blood  vessels,  or  the  respiratory  system  of  nutrient 
nerves ;  for  the  predominant  tissue  affected  being  determined,  we  can  then 
estimate  the  influence  of  diathetic  tendencies  in  any  ^iven  case,  and  the  results 
thereof.  Thus,  gou  y  persons  under  certain  conditions  have  children  predis- 
posed to  consumption,  but  then  it  is  of  a  khid  differing  essentially  from  that 
which  attacks  the  children  of  scrolulous  persons,  and  involves  a  different  class 
of  tissues.  3.  Having  thus  separated  the  diathetic  class  of  causes  in  their* 
relations  to  the  tissues  involved,  we  cannot  connect  them  with  those  causes 
which  are  more  directly  local,  occasional  or  exciting,  for  since  these  will  of 
themselves  excite  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  they  will  the  more  readily  operate 
when  diathetic  or  constitutional  conditions  predispose  to  morbid  action.  4. 
But  experience  amply  proves  that  there  may  be  some  predisposition  to  pul- 
monary consumption  derived  from  parents,  although  they  have  not  had  the 
disease,  nor,  indeed,  shown  any  tendency  to  it.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  general 
law  of  hereditariness  I  formerly  laid  down,  namely,  that  modes  of  vital  action 
begun  in  the  parent,  are  continued  and  become  more  manifest  in  the  otfsprinj;. 
For  although  such  parents  as  I  refer  to  are  free  from  actual  lung  disorder, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  been  subjected  to  conditions  which  tena  to  impair 
the  respiratory  processes  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  the  lungs.  Hence,  in 
this,  as  in  all  otner  constitutional  diseases,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  etio- 
logical condition  of  parents  as  to  imperfect  lung  action.  Now,  we  may,  I 
thmk,  assume  as  an  acknowledged  general  fact,  that  sufficient  bodily  exercise 
in  a  pure  atmosphere  of  varying  temperature  is  essential  to  perfectly  healthy 
lung-action  ;  consequently,  whatever  circumstances  lead  to  a  sedentar)'  or  in- 
active life  of  parents  in  a  more  or  less  impure  atmosphere  of  a  uniform 
medium  temperature,  whether  they  be  eroploymeilts,  habits,  or  domestic  con- 
ditions, lend  to  impair  lung  action  in  them,  and  to  induce  in  their  children  a 
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predisposition  to  suffer  from  palmonary  diseases  of  a  low  type,  ahfaouffh  not 
necessarily  tubercular )  and  tnis  predisposition  will  be  all  the  more  efectite 
when  it  is  defired  ftom  both  parents.  Now,  this  is  what  constantly  happen» 
among  persons  who  follow  sedentary  employments,  or  lead  sedentuy  Hret  in 
our  large  towns )  and  in  this  way  a  diathetic  predisposition  to  consumptzon 
and  other  pulmonary  diseases  is  constantly  developed  amongst  town-bred 
populations,  of  whatever  temperament  or  diathesis  they  may  be.  That  will 
only  determine  what  pulmonary  tissue  or  tissues  shall  be  fint  or  predomi' 
nanly  affected,  or,  fai  other  words^  the  kind  of  tuberculosis  or  de^emtion  of 
the  lung.  The  phthisical  cork-cutter  in  Ward  L,  with  haemoptysis  and  pncn- 
mothorax,  is  an  illustration  of  this  class  of  cases.  He  is  town-bred,  of  the 
biHous  temperament,  and  has  that  bird^like  physiognomy  which  indicates  de- 
generation. His  father  was  a  cork*cutter,  and  both  his  parents  (town*fiTing) 
died  at  an  early  age.  In  him  his  employment,  conjoined  with  dissipatwi 
habits  as  to  women  and  drink,  has  been  the  exciting  causes  of  phthiss  acdng 
on  hereditary  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease.  Seeing,  then,  we  have  to  disK 
criminate  tfaie  local  fnmi  the  constitutional  causes,  (»o  we  must  distinguish 
physio^omically  between  a  hereditary  or  constitutional  tendency  to  ptumo- 
nary  diseases  specially,  and  that  general  constitutional  tendency  which  deter- 
mines which  class  of  structures  or  tissues  in  the  lungs  will  be  primarily  or 
principally  affected. 

PmfstafTKfmical  Diagnosis  of  Tendencies  to  Lvng  Diseases.-^T^o 
leading  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  examining  into  weak  lungs ;  namely,  the 
osseus  and  muscular  conformation,  and  the  movement  of  the  thorax,  or 
cavity  in  which  respiration  is  carried  on.  Insufficient  lunp-inflation  will  lead 
to  a  contraction  of  the  thorax  (which  shapes  itself  to  the  size  of  the  contained 
viscus)  and  to  defective  development  of  tne  respiratory  muscles.  This  change 
will  be  most  obvious  at  the  point  of  the  thoracic  cone,  because  insufficient 
lung  inflation  is  first  developed  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs.  Hence,  narrow 
chests  are  often  indicated  by  a  throwing  forward  of  the  shoulders,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  neck  is  elongated,  and  therewith  the  cervical  group  of 
respiratory  muscles.  I  think  it  is  this  insufficient  expansion  of  the  apices  of 
the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  all  those  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  organs 
are  not  called  into  active  exercise,  which  developes  a  tendency  to  imperfect 
nutrition  of  the  apices,  and  those  states  which  are  apt  to  terminate  in  hem- 
otrhagic  congestion,  and  amyloid  and  fibroid  degeneration,  as  well  as  tube^ 
culosis.  The  thorax  is  rarely  perfect  in  form  in  town-bred  or  degenerate 
people ;  the  kind  of  distortion  depends,  however,  very  much  upon  the 
thoracic  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  involved  j  in  one  we  have  a  keel-shaped 
sternum,  in  another  the  thorax  is  too  barrel-shaped,  in  a  third  there  is  more 
or  less  spinal  distortion  or  twisting  of  the  ribs.  Then,  a^n,  there  are  dis- 
tortions, the  result  of  thoractic  diseases  of  infancy.  In  all  these  varieties  a 
special  etiological  diagnosis  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  physiognomical 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  unsymmetrical  distortions  indicate  unequal  mus- 
cular action,  and  this,  again,  some  lesion  of  the  respiratory  system  of  nerves. 

Degeneration  of  the  ATervous  %stemy  and  Consumption^-^The  activity  of 
respiration,  and  the  blood-supply  and  nutrient  activity  of  the  lung-tissues,  are 
deeply  modified  by  causes  acting  directly -on  the  lungs  through  the  nervous 
system.  All  depressing  emotions,  and*  all  conditions  whatever  which  act 
depressingly  upon  the  respiratory  system  in  particular,  are  of  this  class.  In 
this  way  we  can  explain  how  an  attack  of  influenza,  or  rubeola,  or  sensuali^f 
on  the  strain  of  the  system  consequent  on  marriage,  will  induce  phthisis. 
Degenerations  of  the  nervous  system  are  greatly  influenced  in  this  respect 
Dr.  Boyd,  of  the  Somerset  County  Asylum,  has  stated  the  causes  of  death  of 
295  male  patients,  the  mortality  per  1000  admissions  being  324.  Of  these 
295,  one-half,  or  147,  died  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  chiefly  pneu- 
monia and  phthisis,  and  111  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system.    The  hygienic 
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conditioDs  of  all  larse  inRtitutioiis,  whether  asylums,  schools,  of  (notoriously) 
harracks,  are  favorable  to  the  development  of  pulmonary  disease,  yet  nothing 
like  to  this  extent,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  ordinary  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  general  population.  But  this  only  indicates  a  portion  of  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  development  of  phthisis*  The  first,  or  pretu- 
bercular  stage  is  usually  characterized  by  more  or  less  mal-assimilation  of 
the  food,  and  this,  although  not  of  itself  a  cause  of  death,  is  the  cause  of  the 
tendency  to  tuberculosis,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  results  of  depres- 
sion of  the  pneumo^gastrio  svstem  $  or,  in  ol^er  words,  a  nervous  dyspepsia 
is  very  often  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  accompanies  the 
disease  throughout  Now,  this  mal-assimilation  and  nutrition  is  a  character* 
istic  tendency  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  as  regards  the  whole  body ;  but  the 
degenerations  of  the  nervous  system  may  only  influence  special  organs  in 
relation  with  the  nerve^entres,  as  the  heart,  or  only  special  tissues  of  the 
organ,  as  the  valves  or  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  law  as  to 
pulmonary  degenerations  due  to  influences  acting  on  the  pulmonary  nerves. 
The  air-cells,  or  bronchi,  or  blood-vessels,  may  each  be  primarily  and  pre- 
dominantly involved  in  morbid  innervation ;  but  the  kind  of  tissue-change 
will  depend  first  upon  the  tissue ;  secondly,  upon  general  causes  influencing 
its  nutrition. 

Physiognomy  of  the  Scrofulous  Diathesis.— -Wh&t  tissue  or  group  of  tls* 
sues,  then,  are  predominantly  affected  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis  in  reference 
to  the  diathetic  diagnosis  of  consumption  ?  The  answer  must  be,  I  think, 
the  blood,  the  glandular  system,  including  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
nutrient  system  of  nerves.  But  these  are  not  predominantly  afiected  alike  at 
all  ages,  for  the  glandular  system  suflers  most  at  childhood,  and  the  nutrient 
system  of  nerves  at  puberty.  The  condition  of  the  blood  is  that  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament  {  the  red  corpuscles  are  comparatively  fewer,  and 
the  albumen  in  excess ;  hence  the  pallor  and  delicacy  or  tint  of  the  scrofulous 
diathesis.  As  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  they  have  long  been  recognized  as 
the  seat  of  scrofulous  degeneration.  Formerly,  when  persons  were  "touched** 
by  the  monarch  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  (hence  known  as  "  the  Kine*s  evil," 
just  as  we  say  Bright*s  disease),  the  Sergeant-Surgeon  had  to  select  the 
Royal  patients.  Wiseman  performed  this  duty  for  Charles  II;  and  in  his 
treatise  on  the  disease,  while,  like  a  true  courtier,  he  e:^ presses  his  full  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  Royal  touch,  (for,  he  says,  "  the  personal  experience  of 
many  thousands  now  living  can  witness  it,")  he  discusses  the  marks  of 
scrofula,  and  appeals  to  the  profession  in  general  whether  or  no  tumours 
about  the  neck  are  judged  to  be  "  the  evil,"  which  are  not,  but  adds,  "  These 
which  we  present  to  your  Majesty,  are  chiefly  such  as  have  this  sort  of  tumour 
about  the  musculus  mastoides,  or  neck,  with  whatever  other  circumstances 
they  are  accompanied ;  nor  are  we  difficult  in  admitting  the  thick-chapped 
upper  lip,  and  eyes  affected  with  a  lippitudo  j  in  other  cases  we  give  our 
judgment  warily."  Now,  these  are  the  marks  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  not 
of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  Modem  surgeons  have  not  gone  much  beyond 
Wiseman.  The  late  Mr.  B.  Phillips  published  a  very  elaborate  work  on 
scrofula ;  he  made  enlarged  glands,  with  sinuous  ulcerations  and  scrofulous 
or  enlarged  joints,  the  diagnostic  marks,  and  he  limited  the  inquiry  to  boys 
and  girls  not  exceeding  the  age  of  16.  But  then  these  have  httle  value  in 
the  diathetic  diagnosis  of  scrofulous  phthisis.  We  rarely  observe  them  in 
the  clinical  wards,  and  only  one  of  our  cases  has  any  glandular  enlargement. 
Of  352  cases  of  phthisis  examined  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  St  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  only  seven  had  scars  the  result  of  scrofulous  abscesses.  Professor 
Walsh  says,  the  external  lymphatic  system  is  rarely  tuberculised ;  and  Hasse 
states,  as  the  conjoined  result  of  his  own  researches  and  those  of  Louis  and 
Mohr,  that  the  cervical  glands  are  tuberculous  in  only  5  per  cent,  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  while  the  bronchial  glands  are  so  in  20  per  cent.  Now,  all  this  does 
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not  prove  that  the  diathesis  is  not  a  predisposing  cause  of  consumption,  but 
only  that  a  certain  form  of  scrofula  does  not  occur  at  the  ages  when  icrofulous 
consumption  occurs.  Again,  this  diathesis  is  that  which  of  all  others  moat 
highly  predisposes  to  death  at  early  periods  of  life ;  so  that  in  an  equal  number 
of  children  of  each  of  the  diathesis  bom,  by  far  the  largest  quantity  would 
occur  amongst  the  scrofulous,  and  thus  there  would  be  fewer  scrofulous 
persons  living  at  the  adult  ages  than  others. 


Clinioal  Bemarks  on  the  Treatment  of  Stricture  by 
Bapid  Dilatation. 


BY  DR.   PAGET. 


In  the  lecture  last  reported,  Mr.  Paget  spoke  of  the  treatment  of  retention 
of  urine  consequent  upon  stricture.  In  the  first  part  of  this  lecture  he  gave 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  stricture  which  he  haa  treated  by  the  method  of 
rapid  dilatation.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  30,  three  and  a  half  years  ago, 
ruptured  his  urethra  by  falling  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat.  By  treatment,  the 
urethra  was  restored,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  stricture.  He  then  neg- 
lected his  case  for  nine  months,  but  was  at  last  obliged,  by  a  return  of  diffi- 
culty in  micturition,  to  apply  for  assistance.  During  the  last  six  months  he 
had  been  under  treatment,  but  no  instrument  was  passed  into  the  bladder. 
He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Bartholemew*s  Hospital. 

He  was  kept  quiet  in  bed  for  a  few  days,  no  attempt  being  made  to  pass 
an  instrument.  On  the  necessity  of  rest  previous  to  the  use  of  instruments, 
&c.,  in  treating  cases  of  stricture,  Mr.  Paget  spoke  in  the  last  lecture ;  it 
was  necessary,  he  said,  in  all  cases  of  bad  stricture.  In  a  few  days  a  trial  was 
made,  and  a  small  instrument  was  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  again  a  few 
days  after.  On  the  second  attempt,  however,  a  severe  rigor  followed.  Mr. 
Paget  considered  that  this  was  a  fair  case  for  treatment  by  rapid  dilatation. 
The  instrument  he  used  for  this  purpose  was  that  invented  by  Mr.  Barnard 
Holt.  So  far  the  result  was  satisfactory,  as  No.  8  could  afterwards  be  easily 
passed,  and  the  man  had  had  no  bad  symptoms.  Here,  then,  by  this  rapid 
method  of  dilatation,  various  stages  of  treatment,  generally  tedious,  had  been 
stepped  over. 

Of  course  this  treatment  is  only  to  be  thoug:ht  of  in  organic  stricture,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fibrous  thickening.  Just  as  in  scars,  as  often 
seen  after  burns,  contraction  generally  goes  on  ;  so  in  the  urethra,  the  fibrous 
material  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  urethra  goes  on  contracting.  It  is  in 
this  condition,  and  not  in  stricture  from  spasm  or  increased  vascularity,  that 
such  treatment  is  admissible. 

In  all  such  cases,  except  a  few  rare  exceptional  ones,  if  an  instrument  of 
any  size  can  be  passed  into  the  stricture  it  may  be  cured  by  gradual  dilatation. 
In  Kenton  Ward  a  patient  is  now  able  to  pass  No.  8  easily,  in  whom  it  was 
difficult  on  his  admission  to  pass  the  smallest-sized  bougie.  In  this  method 
of  treatment  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  instruments  very 
gradually,  and  thus  a  long  time  is  taken  up  in  treatment  The  loss  of 
many  weeks  is  to  a  laboring  man,  or  indeed  to  any  one  who  has  to  work,  of 
so  great  consequence,  that  it  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  find  a  rapid  and 
safe  means  of  curing  stricture.  By  gradual  dilatation  in  a  bad  case  of 
stricture  it  will  be  j)erhaps  twelve  months  before  the  patient  can  do  without 
passing  an  instrument  every  week  or  two.  This  method,  too,  is  not  only  long 
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and  tedious,  but  it  is  also  liable  to  vexations  and  annoying  troubles,  and  con- 
siderable risk  to  health.  Hemorrhage,  inflamed  prostate,  orchids,  &c.  And 
after  all,  vhen  the  patient  is  fully  relieved,  he  is  not  finally  cured.  After 
twelve  months'  treatment  he  must  still  every  few  weeks  or  months  pass  an 
instrument  in  order  that  he  may  not  lose  ground.  To  recapitulate,  gradual 
dilatation  is  tedious,  liable  to  risk,  and  is  not  finally  curative. 

Surgeons  have  long  endeavored  to  find  some  method  which  would  cure 
rapidly  and  safely.  Mr.  Paget  said  when  he  was  a  student  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  to  pierce  a  stricture.  A  catheter  was  passed  down  to 
stricture,  and  then  a  stillette  was  pressed  through  its  end,  and  if  possible, 
through  the  stricture.  This  method  is  now  almost  disused,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended  except  in  some  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  in  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

Another  method  introduced  by  Mr.  Syme — the  so-called  perineal  section 
*-  -ia  to  divide  the  stricture  in  the  perineum.  First,  to  pass  a  small  grooved 
staff  through  the  stricture,  and  then,  inserting  the  knife  m  the  groove,  behind 
the  stiicture,  to  cut  forwards. 

This  done,  a  large  instrument  can  easily  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  There 
can,  Mr.  Paget  said,  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  of 
treatment.  To  step  at  once,  without  tediousness  and  with  little  danger,  from 
No.  1  to  No.  8  is  a  point  of  great  consequence.  And  when  the  whole  stric- 
ture is  thoroug'hly  divided,  the  cure  might  be  considered  permanent.  He 
had  watched  cases  for  several  years  after  the  operation,  and  no  contraction 
had  occurred ;  in  fact,  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Syme's  method  is,  that  it  may 
be  a  lasting  cure.  It  is  not  however,  altogether  free  from  risk  to  life ;  and, 
although  this  risk  may  not  be  greater  than  three  or  four  per  cent.,  yet  for 
strictures  that  may  be  cured  by  other  m»ians,  this  mortality,  although  com- 
paratively ^<mall,  ought  to  be  taken  seriously  into  consideration*  This  is  the 
only  objection.  Although  as  an  operation  on  persons  of  good  health  it  is 
ssfe,  yet,  as  many  suffer  from  diseased  kidneys,  it  will  now  and  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  death. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  method  is  far  the  best — cases  in  which  there 
are  large  and  numerous  fistulse,  and  also  cases  in  which  there  is  large 
perineal  induration,  which  induration  is  certain  to  go  on  contracting,  and 
when  the  stricture  is  temporarily  cured,  nearly  certain  to  recon tract. 

Mr.  Paget  next  spoke  of  the  methods  ol  treating  stricture  by  internal 
incision. 

He  then  showed  and  explained  the  action  of  Mr.  Wakle\*s  instruments 
for  rapid  dilatation  of  stricture,  and  also  those  used  in  this*  case — those  of 
Mr.  Holt.  The  principle  was  the  same  in  both  Mr.  Wakley's  and  Mr. 
Holt's  instruments,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  better 
plan. 

In  the  case  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Paget  said  that  all  the 
advantage  of  speed  had  been  obtained,  and  also  of  safety-^no  more 
risk  than  in  passing  an  ordinary  catheter.  The  only  question  is,  Is  this 
method  finally  curative  ?  On  this  point  more  experience  is  required.  Mr. 
Holt's  experience  has  been  very  extensive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  from 
his  cases,  that  the  cure  is  not  often  permanent. 

I^  Mr.  Paget  said,  rapid  cure  is  determined  on,  it  should  be  the  rule  to 
keep  perineal  lection  for  the  very  worst  cases.  In  rapid  dilatation,  as  well 
as  in  perineal  section,  an  instrument  of  some  kind  must  first  be  passed.  But, 
is  it  always  possible  to  pass  an  instrument  ?  The  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  are  certainly  very  few  in  number ;  but  in  strictures  consequent  on 
injury,  producing  complete  rupture  and  separation  of  the  urethra,  and  on 
extensive  sloughmg,  and  in  some  cases  of  narrow  crooked  strictures,  it  may 
be  quite  impossible.  It  is  better,  Mr.  Paget  said,  that  we  should  act  as  if 
the  stricture  were  permeable,  until  we  found  that  every  effort  to  get  through 
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it  18  unavailing.  H  after  the  patient  hat  been  kept  in  bed,  and  i^  after 
oarefbl  tiiala,  the  patient  beinff  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  we  still  find 
it  impoasible,  then  neither  of  Uie  aboTe  methods  oould  be  tried.  Such  caaet 
are,  however,  he  repeated,  extremely  rare.  '^Medical  7\me$  and  GazeUe, 


Leotures  at  the  Oollege  of  Fhsniioiaiifl. 


Dr.  WiLLUMS,  in  his  tecoDd  lecture,  resumed  the  subject  of  pneamonia ; 
obsenrinjf  that  the  chief  special  sources  of  danf^  in  this  oisease  are— -a  rapid 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  producing  a^hyxia ;  or  an 
attack  of  pyfemia,  as  a  result  ot  the  third  or  suppurative  stage  of  the  inflam- 
mation. Kesidual  deposits  are  also  usually  leti  in  the  lungs,  as  the  founda- 
tions of  future  disease.  He  referred  to  the  numerous  cases  of  double  pneu- 
monia, in  which  the  patient  has  escaped  with  life,  by  reason  of  the  deaiing-up 
of  the  disease  in  one  lung,  before  it  has  obtained  any  serious  hold  on  tl:^ 
otoer.  In  speaking  of  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  lung,  the  lecturer  aflirmed 
that  it  is  at  least  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  actually  in  itself,  an  inflammatory 
process ;  and  that  it  probably  arises  from  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
caused  by  local  congestion.  Very  few  cases  of  pulmonary  abscess  occur 
without  the  very  characteristic  gangrenous  fbetor,  which,  though  horribly 
offensive  when  the  matter  is  first  coughed  up,  merges  gradually  into  a  not 
unpleasant  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cowslips.  Th»  dian^  is 
interesting,  both  as  affording  a  diagnostic  si^  of  the  oisease,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  curious  alliance  which  undeniably  exists  between  foul  and  agreeable 
smells.  The  cough  by  which  this  hideous  poison  is  removed  from  the  chest 
is  more  violent  and  convulsive  than  any  except  whooping-cough ;  and  by  the 
force  with  which  it  shakes  and  almost  rends  the  unfortunate  patient,  aided  by 
the  fcetor  of  the  pus  and  fragments  of  lung-tissue  which  are  sometimes 
brought  up,  exhausts  his  strength  often  to  a  very  alarming  degree.  The 
similarity  in  the  character  of  the  cough  induces  Dr.  Williams  to  think  that 
whooping-cou^  also  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  get  rid  of  some  irritating 
poison  from  the  lungs  and  bronchi ;  and  dysentery,  with  its  violent  straining 
and  sloughing  <rf  pieces  of  intestine,  may  be  an  analogous  disease.  All  these 
disorders  are  best  treated  by  means  which  modify  the  poison  at  the  surfaces 
where  it  is  accessible.  The  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  lung  should  be  mainly 
antiseptic,  and  the  best  agent,  Dr.  Williams  believes,  is  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  thirtv,  forty,  or  sixty  minims  several 
times  a  day  with  safety,  when  combined  with  glycerine.  Oeosote  and  chlo- 
roform should  be  inhaled,  and  the  former  should  be  taken  internally  combined 
with  morphia.  The  room  also  should  be  fumigated.  All  this  time  the  nutri- 
tion must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  stren^h  supported  in  all  possible 
ways ;  for  what  is  now  going  on  is  not  inflammation,  but  a  simply  exhaustive 
process.  Though,  however,  the  disease  is  so  severe,  the  result  is  not  unfavora- 
ble. Of  eleven  cases  which  Dr.  Williams  finds  among  his  notes  firom  1849 
to  1855,  seven  recovered  completely,  one  imperfectly  (but  in  tiiis  case  diabetes 
was  also  present),  and  three  died.  In  one  case  there  was  pneumothorax,  m 
consequence  of  rupture  of  the  lung,  which  was  followed  by  a  ^>ontaneous 
opening  in  the  wall  of  the  chest.  A  frequent  cause  of  protracted  lecoverv  is 
the  sudden  bursting  out  afresh  of  the  abscess,  which  may  occur  long  after 
the  mischirfis  apparently  healed.  This  depends  principally  on  the  positioD 
of  the  abscess,  which,  if  situated  low  down  m  the  lung,  is  seldom  completely 
evacuated  ;  the  upper  part  heals  and  closes  up  the  outlet,  and  a  fi?esh  aooo- 
mulation  of  pus  takes  place  below,  to  run  the  same  course  as  the  first  abscess. 
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Pleurisy,  to  which  Dr.  Williams  ii9tt  adferted^  is  strongly  distinguished  from 
the  preoeding  disease  by  its  local  oharacter,  tmd  by  its  Mng  dangerous  only 
from  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  adhenonn  which  it  leaves,  and  of  the  effu- 
«ODs  which  accompany  it.  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  whether 
serous  or  purulent,  in  the  chest,  naturally  causes  obstruction  of  the  drcula- 
tioo,  and  displacement  and  compression  of  the  organs  adjacent  to  it ;  and 
tapping  is  the  remedy  in  either  case.  If  the  effusion  is  nurulent,  the 
blood  may  be  secondarily  affected ;  or  the  toughness  ana  contractile 
power  of  the  lymph  may  compress  the  vessels  and  tissues  so  as  to  render 
them  useless.  But  usually  the  adhesions  are  sufficiently  supple,  and 
recovery  is  not  prevented.  In  one  fatal  case  related  by  Dr.  Wilhams,  the 
adhesions  were  so  extensive  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  a  trocar 
could  be  introduced  with  safety.  Many  extremely  unpromising  cases,  even 
when  the  pus  is  very  offensive,  ultimately  recover ;  and  the  symptom  of 
oedema  of  the  integuments  is  declared  by  Dr.  Williams  to  be  of  no  weight 
whatever,  either  as  indicating  the  presence  of  pus,  or  on  account  of  serum  not 
to  be  removed  without  tapping.  At  the  nrst  onset  of  this  disease,  as  in 
pneumonia,  blood-letting  is  sometimes  of  great  benefit ;  then  diuretics  and 
mercury  should  be  given,  the  latter  to  be  used  as  a  chologogue,  but  not 
to  affect  the  system.  Tapping  should  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  relieving 
mechanical  pressure  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  effusion 
by  natural  means.  If  the  lung  is  penbrated,  and  decomposed  pus  finds  its 
way  into  the  bronchi,  the  odor  of  the  sputa  may  essily  be  distinguished  from 
that  produced  by  abscess  of  the  lung,  ov  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  gan- 
grenous smelL  The  chronic  results  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  combmed 
often  remain  fixed  in  the  lung,  and  cause  permanent  damaKe.  They  most 
commonly  consist  of  deposits  and  consolidated  tissue,  which  degenerate  into 
tubercle.  Often,  however,  the  effect  of  the  condensation  of  the  vesicular 
structure,  and  subsequent  exclusion  of  air,  is  a  dilatation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  lungs  in  these  cases  are  dense  and  dull,  and  the  amount  of 
tubular  breathing,  pectoriloquy,  and  other  signs  may  easily  induce  the  belief 
that  phthisis  is  present.  The  chief  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two 
states  are  the  absence  of  progress  in  the  disease,  and  the  comparatively 
healthy  appearance  of  the  patient.  In  some  oases  the  expectoration  is  slightly 
purulent  and  even  offensive,  from  the  retention  of  mucus  in  the  widened 
extremities  of  the  tubes ;  but  the  apparent  signs  of  phthisis  are  usually  con- 
fined to  Uie  central  and  lower  portions  of  the  lung.  Some  cases,  however, 
end  in  phthisis ;  others  in  dropsy,  produced  by  the  increasing  consolidation 
and  contraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 
The  fietid  expectoration  just  referred  to  may  be  compared  to  that  verv  com- 
mon form  of  ozena,  which  does  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  diseased  bone, 
but  firom  the  decomposition  of  a  diseased  plug.  Asthma  and  emphysema 
occur  so  frequently  in  connexion  with  eaco  other  that  they  are  best  con- 
sidered togeuer.  Spasmodic  asthma,  as  Dr.  Williams  believes,  and  con- 
siders that  he  has  proved  by  experiment,  is  caused  by  a  sudden  and  powerful 
muscular  contraction  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  which  can  lessen  their  calibre 
suffidenUy  to  offer  great  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air.  Such  a  contrac- 
tion is  excited  in  some  persons  by  the  smell  of  a  stable,  of  new-mown  hay,  or 
of  ipecacuanha,  or  bv  dust  in  the  air ;  and  certainly  is  a  frequent  complication 
of  brondiitis.  The  breathing  is  effected  with  a  peculiar  wheeze,  not  so  much 
with  panting  and  gasping.  In  subjects  of  spasmodic  asthma  the  disorder  is 
freaaently  complicated  with  partial  consolidation  of  the  lung,  or  with  phthisis, 
or  aeposits  of  calculus  or  other  matter  of  the  bronchial  glands,  especially  near 
the  apex  of  the  lung;  and  it  frequently  accompames  or  alternates  with 
eczema  infantile ;  or  is  followed  and  relieved  by  an  attack  of  gout.  But  this 
diflScuhy  in  tlie  entrance  and  exit  of  aur  cannot  continue  long  without  pro- 
duciDg  ulterior  effects,  whi<^  are  usually  a  congestion  and  thickening  of  the 
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bronchial  tube*,  and  permaneiit  bMnehids ;  the  more  permanent  the  lmi|[fer 
the  ori^nal  aittadk  has  been.  Then  the  expiration,  to  wfaidi  at  frst  there  was 
little  hindrance,  becomes  more  difficult  than  the  inspiration,  and  emphysema 
is  the  result.  The  air-cells  are  distended,  and  burst  one  into  the  otber,  and 
it  has  to  be  explained  to  the  patient  that  he  is  reduced  to  the  oonditioii  of  a 
reptile,  and  mtist  accommodate  his  mode  (^  life  to  his  new  oiganixatioo. 
The  presence  of  arcus  senilis  may  be  a  useful  sign  in  aiding  ua  to  Kinss 
whetner  a  degenerative  process  is  going  on  in  the  lungs,  but  is  not  infallible. 
When  emphj'sema  is  thoroughly  established,  it  stuffs  out  the  chest,  com- 
presses the  heart,  diminishes  the  blood  supply,  pushes  down  the  diaphragm, 
and  causes  distension  of  the  yeins  of  the  neck  and  chest,  and  enlar^gement 
of  the  liver,  becoming  ultimateh'  a  blood-disease.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
supersedes  other  diseases  in  the  lung,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  deposit  of 
tuoercle. — Medical  T\im9  mid  Gazette^ 


The  Laryngitis  of  Ohiidren  and  its  Treatment. 


Is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Luscinsky,  director  of  the  children's  hospital  Mariahilf, 
at  Vienna,  hypenemia,  catarrhal,  crouuy  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  cannot  be  accurately  distinguisned  from  each  other,  for  they  ofkr  the 
same  symptoms,  and  all  of'  them  present  as  a  prominent  feature  tumefaction 
of  the  vocal  cords,  with  more  or  less  narrowing  of  the  glottis.  The  diagnosis 
of  laryngeal  croup,  based  upon  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membranes,  is  not 
reliable  and  frequently  too  late.  In  patients  apparently  dung  of  croup,  often 
nothing  is  found  beyond  simple  hyperaemia  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, with  infiltration  of  the  glottis.  Where  fibrinous  exudation  occurs,  it 
is  always  surrounded  by  catarrhal  inflammation  and  simple  hyperaemia. 
Stasis  arising  from  the  last-named  condition,  even  when  alone  present,  pro- 
duces exudation,  which  is  characterized  by  young  cells,  either  in  a  fluid  nib- 
stance,  or  between  coasulated  fibrine,  as  in  croup  and  diphtheria.  The  diph> 
theritic  exudation  infiltrates  again  the  mucous  membranes,  and,  decaymc. 
changes  into  a  dark-colored  crust,  during  which  process  fungi  are  frequently 
developed.  Exudations  of  this  kind  occur  either  primarily  or  secondarily, 
as  in  exanthematous  diseases,  typhus,  pneumonia.  The  croupai  exudation  h 
more  superficial,  though  intimately  adherent.  It  changes  into  a  corroding 
fluid  or  a  mortified  discolored  mass,  also  presenting  fungi.  It  may  likewise 
occur  independently  or  follow  in  the  train  of  typhus,  cholera,  pyanma.  Both 
forms  sometimes  mix  or  change  into  each  other. 

Sudden  attacks  of  croup  are  exceptions,  it  being  usuallv  preceded  by 
catarrh.  The  greater  irritability  and  vascularity  of  the  membranes  render 
children  so  apt  to  sufier  firom  it.  All  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  and  croupy 
ones  especially,  have  a  fixed  course  and  termination.  On  the  third,  fifth  or 
seventh  day  alter  its  appearance  the  exudation  is  detached,  or  destroyed  and 
thrown  out  This  would,  undoubtedly,  be  oftener  the  case  in  croup  but  for 
the  suffocation  arising  from  closure  of  the  glottis. 

The  therapeutical  indications  are :  to  suppress  the  hyperaemia,  statis  and 
exudative  process,  and  to  remove  the  products  of  the  latter.  In  slight  cases, 
rest,  somewhat  increased  function  of  the  skin  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  a 
sinapism  over  the  chest,  and  some  narcotic  are  sufficient*  Hoarsenese,  bark* 
ing-cough,  dyspnoea  and  fever  require  a  more  powerfld  treatment.  Cold  ap- 
phcations  must  be  avoided,  where  an  inclination  exists  to  pyperannia  of  the 
lungs  or  bronchial  tubes;  otherwise  they  are  of  good  service.  The  same 
effect,  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels,  is  obtained  by  sine,  alum,  and  more 
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particularly  nitrate  of  silver.  Their  application  to  the  larynx,  however,  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  These  two  methods  proving  insufficient,  counter- 
irritation  remains  as  a  last  resource,  and  it  forms  in  fact  an  all-important  point 
in  the  treatment  of  croup.  A  blister  of  sufficient  size  may  be  applied  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  )ar}'nx,  and  the  blistered  surface  kept  secreting  by 
means  of  D'Albespeyres'  blistering  tissae,  until  all  dangerous  symptoms 
disappear. 

In  croup,  the  quantity  of  fibrine  in  the  blood  is  increased.  To  remedy  this, 
mercury  has  been  properly  given.  But  the  same  advantases,  without  the 
manT  injurious  effects  of  calomel,  may  be  ol^ained  by  exhibimig  the  alkalies, 
particularly  potassa  and  soda,  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  They  not 
only  dissolve  the  fibrinous  exudation,  but  prevent  the  development  of  too 
nuoh  fibrin  in  the  blood.  Large  doses  should  be  given — ^firom  one-half  to 
two  drachms  a  day — and  continued  as  long  as  there  it*  any  inclination  to 
exudation.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  glottis  in  croup  indicates  the  use 
of  belladonna  or  morphia  in  small  dose^  At  a  later  stage,  an  emetic  may  be 
necessary,  and  in  sucn  a  case  sulphate  of  copper  is  preferable.  Dissolve  from 
tour  to  eight  grains  of  it  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
every  fitted  minutes.  This  should  be  the  jast  remedy.  It  is  certainly  of  as 
little  avail  as  tracheotomy,  when  the  blood  is  already  poisoned  with  carbonic 
acid. — fFiener  Medixiniache  fVoehenschnft—from  iXncinnati  Lancet  and 
Ohgerver. 


Traumatic  Tetanus. — Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson  give  a 
tabular  statement  of  twentv-two  case?  of  recovery  from  traumatic  tetanus. 
adding  the  following  remarks  on  the  management  of  the  disease.  The  chief 
objects  in  view  are :  To  mitigate  the  force  of  the  local  irritation  to  which  the 
disease  is  due ;  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength  by  food,  and  lastly,  by  ))ro- 
curing  sleep,  to  allow  the  nervous  system  the  opportunity  of  regaining  its 
wasted  powers.  If  the  case  be  seen  in  the  very  onset,  and  if  the  injured  part 
be  a  finger  or  toe,  it  is  desirable  at  once  to  amputate,  whatever  may  be  the 
local  condition.  If  the  injury  has  been  severe,  and  the  parts  have  ])asse(l 
into  a  state  in  which  recovery  is  doubtful,  amputation  should  be  performed  at 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  The  injured  part  should  be  poulticed,  and  the  limb 
above  it  wrapped  in  lint  which  has  been  soaked  in  laudanum  or  chloroform. 
The  patient  snould  be  in  a  room  with  but  one  attendant,  and  the  strictest 
quietude  should  be  insisted  on.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  it,  he 
snould  be  allowed  to  smoke.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  well  cleared  out  by 
croton  oil,  or  some  other  efficient  purgative.  If  the  skin  be  very  hot,  the 
pulse  jerking,  and  the  tongue  red  and  dryish,  small  doses  of  calomel  may  l)e 
combmed  with  the  narcotic  selected.  A  free  allowance  of  beef- tea,  milk, 
eggn  and  similar  articles  of  concentrated  fluid  nourishment  should  be  given, 
more  especially  m  the  later  stages  of  the  complaint.  As  long  as  the  patient 
is  able  to  take  food  and  to  obtain  periods  of  comparative  quiet  and  freedom 
from  pain,  the  use  of  anesthetic  inhalations  is  not  desirable.  Great  advan- 
tages may,  however,  be  obtained  from  them,  if  he  be  unable  to  open  the  jaw 
sufficiently  to  permit  of  taking  food,  or  if  the  tetanic  spasms  are  without 
remission.  Ether  appears  to  be  decidedly  preferable  to  chloroform.  One 
or  other  narcotic — opium,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  worara — should  be  freely 
used.  There  is  no  very  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  advantage  M'  any  one  of 
these  over  the  others.  Excepting  possibly  in  the  per-acute  cases,  the  free 
use  of  quinine  appears  to  be  aesirable.  If  given  in  large  doses,  it  generally 
reduces  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  in  some  cases  a  mitigation  of  the 
tctedencv  to  spasm  has  attended  its  influence.  The  rapid  induction  of 
cincfaontsm  is  a  measure  well  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.— ^erf.  TifMS  4*  Cktzette. 
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▲nflBsthetlos  In  Midwifery. 


BT  O.  C.  GIBBS,  M.  D. 

Irr  the  American  Medical  TVmet  for  November  30th,  l)r.  B.  Fordjrce 
Barker  has  an  able  article  upon  the  use  of  anesthetics  in  midwifery  practioe. 
Our  readers,  doubtless,  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Barker  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  labor.  Professors  Simpson  and  Murphy, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are,  perhaps,  no  warmer  advocates  of  ansB»- 
thetics  in  midwifery  than  is  TtoL  Barker,  of  New  York.  We  shall  try  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  lus  article.    Professor  Barker  says : 

"  There  has  not  yet  been  reported,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  beheviag 
that  a  single  death  has  ever  occurred  in  midwifery  practice  from  the  use  of 
any  aniesthetic  agent,  where  it  has  been  administered  bv  a  medical  man ; 
and,  without  being  able  to  give  statistical  evidence  in  proof  of  the  assertion, 
I  wUl  express  my  firm  conviction  that  it  has  been  administered  a  greater 
number  in  times  of  obstetric  than  in  surgical  practice.  There  are  sound  and 
patent  physiological  reasons  why  its  use  should  be  much  less  dangerous  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  practice. 

"  1st.  The  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered  are  entirely 
different.  In  surgery  the  anaesthetic  is  used  to  give  relief  from  an  anticipated 
suffering.  In  obstetrics  it  is  used  to  destroy  pain  already  existing.  There 
is  no  law  better  known  in  medicine  than  that  the  tolerance  of  narcotics  and 
anodynes  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain.  One  suffering 
from  peritonitis  or  colic  can  safely,  and  with  advantage,  take  a  quantity  of 
opium  which  would  be  sure  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  same  individual  when  iit 
health.  For  this  reason,  the  risk  from  such  an  agent  must  be  very  much 
less  in  obstetrics  than  in  siureery. 

**  2d.  llie  emotional  condition  of  the  subject,  under  the  two  curcum8tanoe&, 
differs  materially,  in  the  one  case  tending  to  weaken  nerve  force  and  depress 
the  vital  powers,  and  in  the  other  to  secure  tolorance  of  such  an  agent  by 
stimulating  and  supporting  the  same  elements.  I  do  not  stop  here  to  discuss 
more  full^  the  influence  of  the  emotions  as  affecting  the  vital  functions, 
although  It  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one  well  worthy^  of  the 
careful  study  of  every  practical  man.  For  my  present  purpose,  I  think  that 
the  mere  statement  of  the  proposition  sufficient  to  secure  its  acceptance  by 
every  mind.  When  a  subject  is  about  to  submit  to  any  painful  operation, 
and  an  aneesthetic  is  proposed,  there  is  always  more  or  less  dread  and  appre- 
hension as  to  the  result,  to  which  is  often  added  an  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  anaesthetic,  whether  it  will  really  destroy  all  consciousness  of 
pain ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  will  not  also  destroy  life.  But  in  midwifery  the 
overwhelming  desire  is  to  be  relieved  from  the  recurrence  of  the  pains,  and 
when  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic  has  once  been  experienced,  it  is  again  sought 
for  with  the  greatest  avidity  and  confidence. 

*<  3d.  In  midwiferjr,  it  is  ordinarily  unnecessary  to  carry  the  anaesthetic 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  essential  to  surgery.  In  the  former,  it  may 
frequently  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  dimmisbmg  or  destroying  sensation, 
whue  consciousness  is  retained ;  or,  if  sleep  is  induced,  it  is  tranquil  not  ster- 
torous. But  in  surgery  it  is  absoluteljr  requisite  that  the  patient  be  peHecUy 
still,  and  the  anaesthetic  must  be  earned  to  the  extent  of  complete  sopor— 
the  test  of  which  is  heavy  snoring.  Even  if  it  be  necessary  to  carry  it  to  this 
extent  in  obstetrical  practice,  as  it  may  be  in  some  cases  of  natural  labor,  and 
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ordinarily  when  operative  measures,  either  manual  or  instrumental,  are 
demanded,  the  two  conditions  which  have  been  before  mentioned  as  greatly 
modifying  the  danger  from  the  amesthetic  still  remain.  Furthermore,  it  may 
he  added  that  the  system  is  prepared  by  the  previous  use  of  the  agent  in  a 
less  degree,  because  there  is  now  no  emotional  resistance  to  the  effect  of  the 
amesthetic.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  from  clinical  experience,  I  never 
feel  the  least  anxiety  in  administering  an  aneesthetic  in  obstetric  practice, 
i^liite  I  cannot  divest  myself  from  more  or  less  apprehension  when  asked  to 
do  this  by  my  surgical  friends  or  by  ray  patients,  wnen  dental  operations  are 
to  be  performed.  Hence  I  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  question  of 
anesthesia  in  surgery  is  altogether  distinct  from  ansBsthesia  in  midwifer)'.  In 
this  paper  I  propose  to  consider  exclusively  the  latter  subject. 

**  As  regards  the  ansesthetio  agent,  my  remarks  will  especially  refer  to 
chloroform,  as  this  is  the  aj^ent  in  which  1  have  had  by  far  the  larger  experi- 
ence, and  I  very  much  prefer  it  to  any  other.** 

He  ^ves  his  reasons  m  detail  for  this  preference,  but  we  have  not  the  space 
for  their  recapitulation.  In  the  comparison  with  ether,  he  makes  the  follow  > 
ing  remark : — 

•'  Now,  as  chloroform  has  been  used  in  many  thousand  cases  of  midwiferj- 
practice,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  proof  that  in  a  single  instance  has 
death  resulted  frora  its  use,  I  think  we  nave  in  the  above  reasons  good  a 
priori  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  the  more  safe  of  the  two  agents.** 

Upon  this  point,  we  take  pleasure  in  referring  to  our  Summary  of  several 
weeks  since,  in  which  we  expressed  a  similar  idea. 

Prof.  Barker's  experience  is  large,  and  the  following  ex])ression  is  of  im> 
portance: — 

"  I  may  mention  here  that  I  never  have  in  a  single  instance,  in  obstetric 
practice,  witnessed  the  slightest  erotic  manifestation  while  a  patient  has  been, 
either  partially  or  completely,  under  ths  influence  of  an  aussthetic.  I  allude 
*o  this  because  it  has  been  urged  with  great  effect  as  an  objection  against  itf* 

U8I»." 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  chloroform  upon  the  duration  of  labor,  he 
admits  that  in  a  minority  of  cases  it  has  the  effect  to  prolong  it : — 

**  But,**  he  says,  "  I  have  uever  yet  had  reason  to  regret  the  use  of  the 
ansMthetic  on  this  account.  But,  in  n  large  majority  of  cases,  my  experience 
would  lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  use  of  chloroform  shortens  labor.** 

He  gives  in  detail  the  conditions  where  it  apparently  produces  this  latter 
result.     We  have  space  for  only  a  few  short  extracts : — 

**  1st.  In  all  those  cases  whore  inefficient  uterine  action  results  from  loss  of 
sleep  and  exhaustion  from  a  prolonged  first  stage,  I  have  had  this  fact  abso- 
lutely demonstrated.** 

He  gives  cases  to  illustrate  : — 

I'  2d.  In  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  and  perineum.  In  regard  to  these  two 
points,  we  find  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  obstetricians  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  chloroform  in  midwifery,  some  asserting  that  it  has 
a  direct  influence  in  effecting  relaxation  of  these  ^issues,  while  others  afiirm 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  it  exerts  any  influence  in  this 
respect.  The  first  condition  causes  delay  in  the  first  stage  of  labor,  and  tlie 
second,  delay  in  the  second.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  chloroform  exerts 
a  most  decided  influence  in  overcoming  this  obstbcle  in  one  class  of  cafws. 
Rigidity  of  the  oj  resntts  from  two  entirely  different  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  speedily  relieved  by  the  action  of  chloroform,  while  I  am  not  certain  that  it 
exerts  any  special  influence  on  the  other.'* 

Unnatural  rigidity  and  resistance  of  the  perineum,  he  also  thinks,  results 
from  two  quite  aifferent  conditions.  One  the  chloroform  invariably  overcomes, 
the  other  not. 

^  3d.  The  chloroform  shortens  the  duration  of  labor  in  all  that  cUss  where 
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the  paiiM  are  dimmiibed  or  eoipemM  by  Ttrid  man!  impreenoM  or  bysteift, 
or  by  pa^ixM  reaultbg  from  the  ooineidenoe  of  eome  mmady,  either  exuting 
aoteceaeot  to  or  appearing  during  labor. 

"  On  the  whole^  then,  I  am  obhged  to  atate  my  oonnetioii  that  ehlorofontt 
accelerates  labor  in  a  greater  number  of  caaea  than  it  retards  it." 

In  cases  of  version,  forceps  eases,  craniotomy,  0»sarean  operation,  remeral 
of  adherent  placenta,  etc.,  he  regards  chloroform  of  the  first  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  seqnenoes  of  diloroform  inhalation,  he  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark : — 

'*  But,  as  a  rule,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  for  the  first  few  days 
immediately  succeeding  labor,  is  beyond  all  doubt  much  better  where  the 
an«Bsthetic  is  used  than  where  it  is  not.  I  have  never  had  a  patient  suier 
firom  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  the  various  other  unpleasant  sequehe 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  this  agent  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  arti- 
cle which  I  have  used.  With  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  only  used  Duncan 
and  Flockhart's  or  Squibb's  chloroform.'' 

Prof.  Barker  concludes  with  the  following  propositions : — 

"  1st.  Anaesthetic  aid  is  of  the  greatest  value  m  the  obstetric  art,  and  chlo- 
roform iB  generally  the  preferable  agent  for  this  purpose. 

**  2d.  It  exerts  no  injurious  effect,  when  properly  administered,  either  i^m» 
the  health  of  the  mother  or  the  child. 

"3d.  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  chloroform  in  natural  labor,  solely  for 
he  purpose  of  reUeviug  pain. 

'*  4th.  It  is  especially  useful  in  calming  the  extreme  agitation  and  meoul 
excitement  which  labor  often  produces  in  very  nervous  women. 

"  5th.  It  should  be  administered  in  those  cases  of  natural  labor  where  the 
progress  is  suspended  or  much  retarded  by  the  pain  occasioned  by  pieviooa 
diseases,  or  such  as  may  supervene  during  labor,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
irregular  and  partial  contractions  occasion  intense  and  almost  constant  pain, 
but  have  no  effect  to  advance  the  labor. 

*'  6th.  It  is  of  great  service  in  spasmodic  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  in  teianic  rigidity  of  perineum,  in  certain  forms  of  puerperal  cod- 
vulsions,  and  in  the  various  obstetrical  operations." 

We  have  occupied  unusual  space  with  Prof.  Barker's  article ;  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Barker's 
views  in  less  space,  must  be  our  apology. — Medical  and  SurgUal  BitporUr. 


Influence  of  Lactic  Acid  upon  the  Endocardium  and  in  the 
production  of  Bheumatiam. 


ViBCHOW  notices  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Richardson  in  which  he  ee^  to 
prove  directly  what  Prout  had  originally  supposed,  which  Williams  and  Todd 
had  also  conjectured— 4hat  the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  body  was 
the  cause  of  rheumatism.  He  also  alluded  to  the  observations  of  Schenlein* 
of  Joseph  Meyer,  and  of  an  anonymous  writer,  "  A.  W."  on  the  same  iubjetf. 
He  remarks  Uiat  none  of  the  German  observers,  in  their  experiments,  had 
found  that  rheumatoid  affections  of  the  limbs  had  been  produced,  and  ^^lohow 
suggests  that  possibly  in  certain  cases  in  whicn  it  was  supposed  that  such  hm 
been  artificially  produced,  the  appearances  were  the  result  of  injury  to  the 
joints  occasioned  in  the  necessary  operation  of  binding  the  animal's  umbs. 

It  wasi  however,  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  lactic  add  * 
upon  the  endocardium.    On  this  point  the  observations  of  Kchardaon  had 
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been  abundantly  confirmed  by  late  experimenters.  In  ei^ht  cases  in  wbich 
Ranch  had  injected  lactic  acid  into  the  jugular  and  abdommal  veins,  changes 
in  the  endocardium,  and  gelatinous  thickening  of  the  valves,  were  produced  ; 
and  even  eight  hours  after  injection  into  the  jugular  veins  these  effects  were 
found.  Ranch,  who  had  minutely  examined  the  thickened  and  swollen  granu- 
lar parts  of  the  valves,  takes  exception  to  the  statement  of  Richardson,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  an  exudation.  He  found,  as  Virchow  had  often  previouslv 
found  in  the  human  subject,  that  it  consisted  of  a  soft  mucus-like  tissue,  witli 
an  increase  and  growth  of  the  connective-tissue  corpuscler,  which  at  a  later 
period  undergo  fatty  changes,  and  that  an  epithelium  existed.  He  concluded 
that  the  influence  of  the  lactic  acid  was  exercised  not  upon  the  free  surface, 
and  this  especially  as  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  not  much  affected. 

Dr.  MoUer  looks  upon  the  swelling  and  redness  found  at  the  edgefi  of  the 
valves  as  a  post-mortem  phenomenon,  and  says  they  do  not  occur  in  animals 
examined  durectly  after  death.  Both  Rauch  and  Moller  found  in  some  cases 
a  want  of  r)'thm  in  the  heart's  movements  and  systolic  bruits.  Moller  con- 
sidered the  murmur  to  be  aniemic,  whilst  Rauch  attributed  them  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  valves. 

Dr.  O.  Rcyher,  encouraged  by  Virchow,  was  led  to  undertake  a  series  of 
examinations  of  the  hearts  of  dogs  which  were  killed  without  ha^^ng  had  lactic 
acid  injected  into  them.  These  dogs  were  of  every  age  up  to  nineteen  years 
old,  were  killed  in  the  speediest  possible  way  by  prussic  acid  or  the  blowing 
of  air  in' o  the  jugular  veins,  and  their  hearts  were  examined  als  quickly  os 
could  be.  On  opening  the  very  first  heart  of  an  apparently  healthy  dog.  the 
author  found  that  the  very  same  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart's  valves 
existed  as  Rauch  and  Richardson  found  after  their  injection  of  lactic  acid. 
Thirty-two  dogs  were  sacrificed  in  all,  and  similar  changes,  in  a  greater  or  les-s 
degree,  and  evidently  of  various  dates,  were  universally  found,  except  in  foetal 
hearts.  Moreover,  m  one  dog,  in  which  the  writer  had  during  life  injected  n 
solution  of  lactic  acid  (according  to  Richardson's  directions)  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  which  died  twenty  hours  after,  on  examination  after  death  the 
results  of  a  chronic  endocarditis  were  found,  but  nothing  like  the  remains  of 
any  acute  endocarditis.  The  various  conditions  of  the  valves  and  their  appen- 
daifc*:.  as  displayed  alter  death  in  these  dogs,  are  minutely  given,  and  their 
development,  as  it  were,  traced  from  the  simplest  up  to  the  moat  decided 
form  of  alteration.  Moreover,  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  altered 
valves  and  new  formations  are  elaborately  given  in  detail,  sections  as  well  of 
the  fresh  structures  as  of  prepared  parts  having  been  carefully  examined. 
For  these  general  and  minute  descriptions  we  have  not  room  in  this  ])lace.  In 
conclusion,  from  the  observations  of  the  author,  the  following  are  interesting : 

1  That  dogs,  and  probably  also  many  other  mammalia,  are  not  so  free 
from  pathological  changes  in  the  heart  as  h  supposed,  and  consequently  that 
great  caution  is  necessarj'  in  drawing  inferences  from  such  experiments  upon 
these  animals.  (Dr.  Albaum  also  mund  in  the  hearts  of  young  horses,  cats, 
and  rabbits,  similar  changes  to  those  found  by  the  author  in  the  dog.) 

2.  Thai  in  all  the  thirty-two  apparenllv  healthy  dogn  whose  hearts  were 
examined,  the  changes  observed  were  **  identical"  with  those  described  by 
Richardson  and  Rauch  as  the  result  of  lactic  acid  injection,  and  called  by  the 
latter  **  parenchymatous  endocarditis." 

3.  As  Richardson  and  Rauch  have  not  sufficiently  avoided  sources  of  error 
(owing  to  neglect  of  the  examination  of  healthy  dogs),  their  investigations  are 
of  no  value  in  support  of  the  supposed  origin  of  endocarditis  from  the  injection 
of  lactic  acid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  jugular  veins. 

4.  Consequently,  that  endocarditis  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  blood  remains  un- proven  — Brit,  and  For,  Med.  Chir,  Rev.,  from 
yirchotif*s  Jhrddv. 
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On  Certain  of  the  Barly  Symptoms  of  the  Xruptire  Feren. 


BT  DR.  SEE. 


To  iay  that  a  chUd  ib  about  to  hate  an  eruptiye  ferer,  and  to 

beforehand  that  the  disease  will  be  measles,  scarlatina,  or  small-pox,  is  a 
point  of  great  interest,  if  not  for  the  child,  at  least  for  the  practitioner.  It 
18  the  surest  means  of  acquiring,  from  the  first,  the  confidence  of  the  ftmily, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  people  think  more  of  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnoos 
and  prognosis  of  a  physician,  than  of  all  the  care  and  intelligence  he  may 
have  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  case.  "  Let  us  see,  then,"  said  Dr.  See, 
"*  what  are  the  prodromata  of  the  eruptiTc  fevers  c^  which  the  obserratioD  is 
important.^ 

A  character  common  to  the  eruptive  fevers  is  the  suddenness  of  invasion, 
accompanied  by  a  peculiar  state  of  precordial  anxiety,  as  pointed  out  by 
BorsierL  In  typhoid  fever  the  invasion  is  preceded  by  a  lengthened  period 
of  discomfort ;  the  child  has  lost  its  gayety,  and  is  fatigued  without  caaie; 
this  state  lasts  for  several  days. 

Scarlatina  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  symptoms  which  simulate  cholera. 
Six  months  ago  Dr.  See  was  sent  for  to  see  the  grandchild  of  a  physidan, 
who,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  seized  with  choleraic  Kvmptoms. 
Dr.  See  could  not  see  the  child  till  half-past  five  o'clock.  By  this  tame,  how- 
ever, the  eruption  of  scarlatina  was  manifest.  Had  the  physidan  arrived 
sooner,  he  would  not  have  seen  the  eruption,  but  he  would  have  examined  tlie 
throat,  and  would  infallibly  have  found  the  angina  which  always  precedes  and 
accompanies  scarlatina. 

Measles  does  not  give  rise  to  vomiting,  which,  however,  is  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox.    If  then,  there  is  vomiting,  and  no 
(Section  of  the  throat,  examine  the  arm.     If  the  vaccination  cicatrix  be  well 
marked,  there  is  every  chance  that  the  small-pox  will  be  mild.    One  of  the 
constant  precurFors  of  small-pox,  and  on  which  Professor  Chomel  always  laid 
^eat  stress  at  his  clinique,  is  pain  in  the  loins.    Also  examine  the  back,  lor 
It  is  there  that  the  first  spots  of  small-pox  make  their  appearance.    In  small- 
pox, also,  the  fever  is  continuous.     In  measles  the  premonitory  fever  is  often 
remittent,  or  even  intermittent     You  have  seen  a  cnild  in  the  evening,  feTe^ 
ish ;  next  morning  he  seems  livelj',  you  are  told  that  he  has  taken  fcwd,  and 
you  go  away  fancying  that  the  little  attack  has  passed  off;  then  the  fever 
returns,  and  soon  other  symptoms  announce  that  the  child  is  about  to  have 
measles ;  these  other  signs  are  the  lachr^mo-nasal  catarrh,  which  appears 
about  the  third  day.     It  may  be  said  that  influenxa  presents  the  same  i^p* 
toms     No  doubt,  the  resemolance  is  pretty  close.    There  is  remittent  fever, 
subject  to  exacerbations,  and  towards  the  third  day  the  nose  and  eyes  are 
affected.     But  to  remove  all  doubts,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  auscultate  the 
chest.     If  the  disease  is  influenza,  you  will  find  already  fby  the  third  day)  the 
signs  of  bronchitis ;  whilst  if  you  have  to  do  with  measles,  the  results  of  die 
examination  will  be  negative.    In  fact,  it  is  on  the  fourth  day  that  a  child  who 
has  had  a  remittent  fever,  followed  by  a  lachrymo-nasal  catarrh,  is  eeiied 
with  the  characteristic  cough.    This  cough,  with  its  muffled  sound,  some^et 
suggests  to  the  parents  the  idea  of  croup,  or  hooping-cough.    It  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other ;  it  does  not  come  on  in  paroxysms.    As  in  influena,  it 
consists  of  separate  coughs  closely  following  one  another,  and  which  condnoe 
till  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance. 
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Ope  word  on  a  complication  which  may  render  the  diagnosis  of  certain 
eruptiYe  ferers  obscure.  The  s<!arlatina  eruption  sometimes  appears  within 
the  first  tax  hours,  rarely  later  than  twenty-four ;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  araall-pox  is  preceded  by  a  scarlatiniform  eruption,  which  has  been  espe- 
cially descnbed  in  England.  This  rash  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  belly. 
Bui  even  here  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  rash  does  not  appear  till  the 
•econd  day,  and  if  you  examine  your  patient  minutely  fipom  head  to  foot,  you 
will  find,  especially  on  the  hack,  some  spots  of  small-pox.  In  fact,  when  the 
rash  is  present,  the  small-pox  eruption  has  already  commenced.  Twice,  a  dis- 
tinguished phvsician  of  raris  compromised  his  reputation  by  announcing 
scarlatina,  while  Chomel  foimd,  by  examining  the  back,  that  he  fiad  to  do  with 
cases  of  small-pox. — Edinburgh  Med,  Joum.,  Dec.  1861,  from  Joum.  dt 
Med.  d  dt  Clwr%irg,  Prat,  Oct  1861. 


Notes  of  a  Clinical  Lecture. 


BY  MR.  PAGET,   Sl'RGEOX  TO  ST.   BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL. 

In  Speaking  of  certain  malformations  of  the  teeth  in  congenital  Syphilis,  Mr. 
Paget  said  there  were  two  patients  in  the  Hospital  whose  teeth  snowed  the 
peculiar  malformation  of  the  teeth  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  occurring 
in  inherited  syphilis.  One  of  them,  a  girl  aged  17  or  18,  had  had  repeated 
attacks  of  interstitial  keratitis,  a  form  of  keratitis  which  occurs  exclusively  in 
congenital  syphilis,  not  as  a  result  of  acquired  syphilis.  This  patient  liad 
been  in  the  Hospital  before  for  an  attack  of  keratitis.  This  was  cured.  She 
had  recently  been  re-admitted  for  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  knee. 
Another  patient,  a  girl,  was  admitted  for  a  relapse  of  keratitis.  She  had  been 
subject  to  it  from  the  age  of  7.  She  had  also  a  group  of  ulcers  below  the 
patella,  which  in  an  older  person  would,  no  doubt,  be  called  tertiar}'  syphilitic 
ulcers,  and  was  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  about  the  joints. 
She  had  never  had  primary  nor  secondary  syphilis.  Mr.  Paget,  therefore, 
suspected  that  she  had  inherited  a  syphilitic  taint  from  her  parents.  On 
looting  at  the  teeth  the  central  upper  incisors  were  found  to  be  notched  and 
narrowed  at  their  cutting  edges. 

This  malformation  of  the  teeth  was  not  to  be  found  in  all  cases  of  congeni- 
tal syphilis ;  but  when  present  it  might,  Mr.  Paget  believed,  be  considered 
positively  certain  that  the  patient  was  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis.  He 
said  that  he  knew  nothing  more  certain  in  Medical  practice.  It  was,  he  said, 
one  of  the  most  remarkaole  contributions  to  Medical  science  for  many  years, 
and  ^*as  as  well  settled  as  any  fact  in  Medical  science,  and  we  may  l)e  as  sure 
as  we  are  of  anything,  that  persons  with  such  teeth  are  the  'ofrsj)ring  of 
8}-philitic  parents. 

The  temporary  teeth,  except  that  they  are  quickly  cut  and  quickly  lost, 
are  not  characteristic.  •Nothin;^  can  be  dra^^Ti  from  them.  It  is  to  the  cen- 
tral upper  incisors  of  the  permanent  set  that  we  must  look  for  decisive  charac- 
ters. These  teeth  arc  smaller  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  jaw,  and  rather 
narrow,  and  also  become  gradually  nairower  towards  their  cutting  edge. 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  crescent  or  half-moon  notch  in  tlie  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  teeth.  The  borders  of  the  notch  are  not  broken,  but  singu- 
larly rounded  off.  The  teeth  are  distinct,  having  wide  interspaces,  'fhis 
notching  of  the  teeth  is  rarely  seen  after  tlrirty,  as  the  edges  of  the  notch  are 
worn  iiway,  so  fehat  the  edges  become  worn  straight.    The  other  teeth  were 
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often  affected,  but  not  by  themselveb  enough  to  render  dia^iosis  at  ail  certain. 
Mr.  Paget  then  spoke  of  certain  defects  m  teeth,  which  were  often  taken  a* 
charac  eristic,  which  had,  however,  none  of  the  peculiar  characters  above 
described.  They  were  like  the  typical  teeth  of  syphilis  in  this  only,  that  they 
were  not  nonnal. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  the  value  of  these  tests  pf  teeth  was  well  shown. 
Thus,  in  a  girl  recently  in  Sitwell,  for  lupus  of  the  nose  and  lip,ex:^pt  for  the 
teeth  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  syphilitic  taint.  It  looked  just 
like  a  case  in  which  arsenic  would  be  prescribed.  The  teeth  being,  however, 
found  to  be  characteristic,  an  an ti -syphilitic  treatment  was  adopted,  and  the 
girl  was  well  in  six  weeks;  a  result,  Mr.  Paget  said, quite  impossible  if  any 
other  treatment  had  been  adopted. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  teeth,  Mr.  Paget  said  there  an; 
certain  correlations  of  disease  parallel  with  ihe  correlations  of  growth  which 
Dr.  Darwin  has  illustrated,  and,  like  them,  usually  quite  inexphcable.  Such 
are  also  the  relations  between  certain  diseases  of  the  renal  capsules  and 
bronzing  of  the  skin  with  dark  pigment*  It  may  be  that  they  are  related 
through  some  mutual  influence  on  the  blood,  and  in  the  method  of  comple- 
mental  nutrition ;  but,  at  present,  all  that  seems  certain  is  that  with  some 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  we  find  peculiarities  of  shape  in  certain  organs 
or  in  the  products  of  disease,  as  eruptive  pigmentary  deposits,  ulcers,  etc— 
Medical  and  Surgical  Practice, 


Remarkable  Illustration  of  Instinct.— The  surprising  faculty  of  vul- 
tures in  discovermg  carrion  has  been  a  subject  of  much  speculations  as  to 
whether  it  be  dependent  on  their  power  of  sight  or  of  scent.    It  is  not, 
however,  more  mysterious  than  the  unerring  certainty  and  rapidity  with 
which  some  of  the  minor  aninals,  and  more  especially  insects,  in  warm  chmates 
congregate  around  the  offal  on  which  they  feed,    (larcumstanced  as  they  are, 
they  must  be  guided  towards  their  object  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the 
sense  of  smell ;  but  that  which  excites  astonishment  is  the  small  degxee  of 
odour  which  seems  to  suffice  for  the  purpose,  the  subtlety  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  traverses  and  impregnates  the  air,  and  the  keen  and  quick  percep- 
tion with  which  it  is  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  those  creatures.    The  instance 
of  the  scavenger  beetles  has  been  ahready  alluded  to ;  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  discern  the  existence  of  matter  suited  to  their  purposes,  and  the 
speed  vrith  which  they  hurry  to  it  from  all  directions,  often  nrom  distances 
as  extraordinary,  proportionably,  as  those  traversed  by  the  eye  of  the  vulture. 
In  the  instance  of  the  dying  elephant  referred  to  above,  life  was  barely  extinct 
when  the  flies,  of  which  not  one  was  visible  but  a  moment  before,  arrived  in 
clouds,  and  blackened  the  body  by  their  multitude ;  scarcely  an  initaot  wai 
allowed  to  elapse  for  the  commencement  of  decomposition;  no  odour  of 
putrefaction  could  be  discerned  by  us  who  stood  close  oy ;  yet  some  peculiar 
smell  of  mortality,  simultaneously  with  parting  breath,  must  have  summoned 
them  to  the  feast.    Ants  exhibit  an  mstinct  equally  surprising.    I  havt 
sometimes  covered  up  a  particle  of  refined  sugar  with  paper  on  the  centre  of 
a  polished  table,  and  counted  the  number  of  minutes  wmch  elapse  before  it 
was  fastened  on  by  the  small  black  ants  of  Ceylon,  and  a  line  formed  to 
lower  it  safely  to  the  floor.    Here  was  a  substance  which  to  our  apprehen- 
sion at  least,  is  altogether  inodorus,  and  yet  the  quick  sense  of  smell  must 
have  been  the  only  conductor  of  the  ants.    It  has  been  observed  of  those 
fishes  which  travel  overland  on  the  eraporation  of  the  ponds  in  which  they 
live,  that  that  they  invariably  march  in  the  direction  of  tiie  nearest  water; 
and  even  when  capttired,  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  their  effiwrts  to 
escape  are  always  made  towards  the  same  point    Is  the  sense  of  im^u 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  display  of  instinct  in  them  ?  or  is  it  aided  by 
special  organs  in  the  case  of  the  oihenf^Sir  /.  JB.  Tennenfi  Cej^ 
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Kotes  of  Cases  in  Surgery. 

BY  FREDERIC  C.   SKEY,   ESQ.,  F.  R.   S. 


The  leisure  hours  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  enjjuing  medical  ses- 
won  enable  me  to  recall  to  my  recollection  Horae  of  the  more  remarkable 
examples,  whether  of  disease  or  of  injury*  that  have  fallen  under  my  charge 
during  the  past  year  in  the  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi  al.  Of  these 
ca-seu  I  propose  to  give  a  general  sketch,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  not 
un?ioceptablc  to  some  of  my  professional  brethren  who,  by  the  exigencies  of 
practice  or  the  remoteness  of  their  locality,  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  wards  of  an  hospital. 

Fratturtd  Bone. — 1  commence  the  task  I  hive  assigned  myself  by  refer- 
ring to  the  cases  of  fractured  bonef  of  which  the  supply  to  m)  own  wards  has 
l)een  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  earnest  students  of  his 
{irofession.  Three  hundred  and  twenry-one  cases  of  fmcture  in  general— of 
which  nineteen  were  compound — have  been  admitted  in  the  thirteen  weeks 
in  which  I  have  been  on  auty.  The  single  week  at  Christmas  last  produced 
no  less  than  forty-seven  cases.  Three  cases  of  compound  fracture  appeared 
to  me  to  demand  amputation.  In  several  others  the  injury  was  great :  some 
to  muBcleft,  while  in  some  the  bone  was  greatly  comminuted.  In  four  or  five, 
haemorrhage  followed  either  primarily  or  secondarily.  I  quote  one  case  of 
some  interest,  arising  from  the  great  extent  of  the  injury,  which  was  far 
greater  than  would  twenty  years  since  have  warranted  the  decision  arrived  at : 

A  man,  aged  forty-six,  was  admitted  in  December  last  with  extensive 
laceration  of  muscles  and  integuments  of  the  lower  end  of  the  right  forearm 
and  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones,  caused  by  machinery,  'fhe  question 
of  amputation  was  one  of  difficultv,  arising  from  the  extent  and  complication 
of  the  injurj'.  I  confess  I  was  inAuenced  by  the  fact  that  the  man  was  the 
father  of  a  large  family,  and  that  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  would  be  fatal  to 
his  occupation.  He  was  a  healthy  man,  of  abstemious  habits;  and,  more- 
over, I  entertain  a  strong  impression  that  the  amputation  of  a  limb — certainly 
of  a  forearm — may  be  undertaken  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  safety  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  days  as  at  the  date  of  the  accident.  We  have  yet  some- 
thing  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  "primary  amputation."  The  forearm  was 
"  put  up.**  Slight  haemorrhage  from  the  radial  artery  occurred  on  the  sev- 
enth day,  and  profuse  on  the  ninth,  when  the  artery  was  tied.  The  man  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  blood,  his  vital  powers  being  sustained  for 
several  days  by  brandy,  in  half-dunce  doses,  fi  equently  repeated ;  the  quantity 
determined  by  the  pulse.  The  man  was  discharged  m  the  twelfth  week  from 
the  date  of  nis  admission,  with  a  limb  sufficiently  restored  to  its  natural 
functions  for  the  resumption  of  his  ])ur8uit8  as  a  printer. 

In  weighing  the  question  of  amputation  of  a  limb  for  serious  injuries, 
there  is  something  bevond  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  be  taken  into  our 
cakulation  of  the  probable  future.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of  constitutional 
health,  whether  primary,  or  determined  by  the  habits  or  occupation  of  the 
individual.  These  are  questions  not  readily  determined  on  early  inquiry,  and 
some  days  mav  elapse  before  the  real  power  of  the  individual  to  avert  or  con- 
tend against  disease  is  ascertained  by  the  surgeon.  The  vital  powers  may 
suddenly  fail  at  the  time  they  are  most  required.  1  los'  two  cases  of  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg,  in  which  the  extent  of  injui7  was  far  less  in  degree 
than  several  others  which  ul:imately  recovered.    It  may  be  said,  I  should 
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have  done  well  had  I  at  once  ampetated  these  limbs*.  The  result  provin«» 
fatal,  doubtless  the  oneration  of  immediate,  amputation  would  have  presented 
an  alternative,  possibly  a  more  favorable  one,  but  this  «  post  f ado  reasoning 
is  of  little  value  when  placed  by  the  side  of  general  principles,  which  pro- 
claim aloud  the  paramount  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  sai'e.  and  not  to  destroy. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  leg  I  have  treated  commonly  by  means  of  the 
application  of  a  large  pillow  whenever  the  displacement  has  been  moderate. 
Wnen  tjreat,  or  the  fractures  very  oblique,  with  a  tendency  to  retraction,  1 
have  resorted  to  the  cradle  with  side  splints,  a  positive  ot^ection  to  which  b 
the  liability  to  protracted  ulcerations  or  the  heel. 

Of  fractures  of  the  leg  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  some  3o  cases  have 
recovered  thoroughly  well  bj'  the  application  of  the  pillow,  which  is  an 
efficient  and  by  far  Uie  most  comfortable  agent  I  know  in  the  treatment  of 
this  injury,  a  well-made  flock  pillow  will  answer  this  purpose  welL  It  should 
be  of  length  sufficient  to  reach  above  the  knee,  and  extend  some  inches  below 
the  foot.  When  bound  on  to  the  leff  by  means  of  four  or  fire  straps  with 
buckles,  which  are  drawn  very  tight,  the  pressure,  as  is  well  known,  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  leg,  and  it  is  unproductive  of  pain  or  of  such 
an  amount  of  discomfort  as  to  prevent  sleep  on  the  first  nignt  following  its 
application. 

SirangukUed  Hernia. — ^The  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  hare  presented 
in  about  the  average  number  in  the  year,  and  in  their  arrival  tney  bare 
observed  the  same  irr^larity  which  has  so  frequently  excited  observation 
from  others — viz :  to  their  appearing  in  groups,  of  two  or  three  within  so 
many  days.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  operated  on  two  cases  of  benia 
identical  in  character.  £ach  case  has  its  own  peculiaritiea,  presenting  fea- 
tures distinct  from  any  other.  Where  such  features  are  ao  peculiar  as  to 
involve  the  (question  of  treatment,  or  to  determine  the  course  of  operation 
required  for  it,  the  examples  claim  attention  as  cases  of  more  than  usual 
interest,  and  of  such  I  shall  refer  to  three. 

The  first  is  that  of  an  old  woman,  aged  eighty-eight,  admitted  in  May  last 
She  was  the  subject  of  double  hernia,  femoral  on  the  right,  and  inguinal  on 
the  left  side.  The  right  presented  a  hard  and  painless  swelling,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  lady's  positive  declaration,  had  existed  in  its  present  condition 
for  many  years.  It  gave  her  neither  pain  nor  discomfort.  The  left  swelling 
was  large,  soft,  and  painful.  Examination  by  the  hand  was  inTariably  fol- 
lowed by  sickness  ana  by  shooting  pain  into  the  abdomen.  In  fact,  she  refer- 
red her  own  symptoms  exclusively  to  the  left  side,  declaring  as  she  pressed 
her  hand  on  the  right  swelUng  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  present 
malady.  I  thought  I  succeeded  in  returning  a  portion  of  the  mass  into  the 
abdomen;  but  the  symptoms  continued,  and  I  decided  to  operate.  The 
woman  being  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  with  the  ooncarrence 
of  my  collea^es,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Stanley,  and  Savory,  I  exposed  the  mass 
on  the  left  side.  The  sac  contained  omentum  only,  and  a  part  ol  which  was 
readily  returned  through  an  opening  which  admitted  a  finger  without  effort. 
The  right  swelling  was  left  untouched ;  this  decision  being  arrived  at  on  the 
positive  assurance  again  and  again  ^ven  by  the  patient  uiat  she  had  never 
suffered  a  moment's  pain  or  inconyenience  from  the  swelling  in  the  right  groin, 
and  also  from  the  probability  that  intestine  had  been  returned,  htihre  the 
operation.  The  symptoms,  howeyer,  continued  unreUeved ;  vomiting  and 
constipation  were  as  urgent  as  before,  although  her  constitational  powers 
appeared  little  reduced  bf  the  previous  discipune.  On  the  following  da^  I 
operated  on  the  hard  and  msensible  swelling  m  the  ri^t  groin.  On  otMOing 
the  sac,  a  Quantity  of  venous  blood  escaped.  A  larffekntK^e  of  small  intn- 
tine  formed  the  mass  of  the  swelling,  which  was  hisnly  con^ted  withbiood, 
and  was  shut  off  from  the  abdomen  by  a  verysught  stnoturei  whidi  was 
divided  with  some  difficulty.    The  pecubar  features  in  tiiia  case  are— An^ 
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the  double  hernia;  secondly,  the  peculinr  sympathy  nianirented  by  tlie 
Htoraach,  as  the  dominant  orjran  of  the  alnlomen,  with  the  tumor  on  the  lett 
Me  where  there  existed  a  strangulation ;  and  tr.irdly,  fhe  en  ire  alwonce  of 
phyidcal  pain  connected  with  the  femoral  hernia  of  the  right  side.  \  Ithoupfh 
the  sickness  and  vomiting  were  no  doubt  maintained  by  the  condition  of  the 
strictured  intestine  of  the  right  side,  yet  the  immediate  relationship  between 
the  stomach  and  the  tumour  of  the  left  side  was  so  striking  as  to  attract  the 
observation  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself.  This  fact,  the  entire  absence 
of  local  pain  on  the  right  side,  and  the  woman's  repeated  request  that  we 
should  "  leave  the  right  side  alone,'*  decided  the  question  of  the  operation  to 
he  selected.  At  the  time,  the  e\ndence  api)eared  good,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but 
it  is  quite  obvious  it  was  unsound  at  bottom,  and  led  to  a  false  diagnosis. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man,  aged  thirty ^eight,  admitted  in  Julv 
lasU  He  was  a  man  mentally  charaoterieed  by  a  low  order  of  intellect,  and 
incapable  of  a  connected  statement  of  his  symptoms.  It  was  extracted  from 
him,  with  some  difficulty,  that  he  first  became  the  F.ubje8t  of  hernia  twelve 
months  prior ;  that  the  hernia  returned  without  effort  on  his  part  on  Iving 
down  ;  that  he  had  a  second  attack  six  weeks  previously,  which  also  yielded 
to  simple  pressure  and  position ;  and  that  his  present  condition  had  existed 
consequent  on  a  third  attack  of  three  or  four  days.  He  was  visited  by  a  medi- 
cal man,  who  administered  a  full  dose  of  calomel-and-coloc\*nth,  and  leeched 
the  swelling  freely,  but  without  a])parent  benefit.  On  inquiry,  we  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  a  discharge  from  the  urethra,  and  had  passed 
his  urine  with  difficulty.  The  course  of  a  catheter  was  obstructed  at  two 
inches  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  local  condition  was  as  follows : 
Right  inguinal  canal  much  swollen ;  left  slightly  so ;  scrotum  very  largely  but 
uniformly  distended  with  fluid ;  penis  involved  in  the  general  swelling ; 
perinsum  also  greatly  enlarged;  constipation  of  four  days,  out  no  abdominal 
pain ;  violent  sickness  of  greenish  matter ;  pulse  intermittent.    Thus  were 

Presented,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  groups  of  symptoms  of  two  diseases 
taring  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  aspect  was  that  of  extravasation  of 
the  unne ;  the  symptoms  of  those  of  strangulated  intestine.  It  is  true  that 
the  swelling  of  the  right  groin  belonged  to  the  cancdt  and  not  to  the  auhcu-^ 
taneotu  tissues  ;  and  this  fact  formed  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis. 
On  the  one  hand  we  had  obstinate  constipation,  the  evidence  of  previous  rup- 
ture, distension  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  violent  and  scarcely  remitting 
sickness;  on  the  other,  stricture,  impermeable  to  a  small  catheter,  with 
urethral  discharge  and  local  appearance  which  we  are  far  more  accustomed  to 
identify  with  extravasation  of  urine  than  with  hernia.  The  history  was  that 
of  hernia ;  the  local  aspect  that  of  extravasation.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
of  the  presence  of  hernia,  whereas  that  of  extravasation  was  more  uncertain, 
and  of  the  two  diseases  less  critical  I  operated  for  hernia.  The  sac  was  in 
a  condition  of  large  and  general  suppuration,  the  effects  of  which  had  involved 
all  the  surrounding  parts,  scrotum,  penis,  and  perinsum.  The  intestine  was 
marked  by  numerous  gangrenous  patches.  I  selected  one  of  the  smaller  of 
these,  ana  punctured  it  with  a  trocar,  when  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  fluid 
escaped.  1  divided  a  ti^ht  stricture,  tied  up  the  aperture  with  a  fine  silk 
thready  and  returned  the  intestine  into  the  abdomen. 

A  woman  aged  thirty-nine,  three  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  admitted 
in  May  laat,  fifteen  hours  previously  was  seized  with  sudden  pain  and  a  swel- 
ling in  the  ri^ht  groin,  consequent  on  an  attempt  to  support  a  child  at  arm's 
lei^^;  Toouting  quickly  followed.  The  right  groin,  on  admission,  was  the 
seat  of  a  small  hard  knot,  on  which  no  impression  could  be  made  by  the 
hand.  I  operated  within  two  hours  after  her  arrival,  and  on  opening  the  sac 
nearly  two  pints  of  watery  fluid,  as  near  as  we  could  calculate,  escaped  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  intestine,  which  was  goraed,  but  not  unhealthv, 
was  returned  into  the  abdomen ;  vomiting  ceased.    The  main  feature  in  thu 


vomiting  ceased.    The  main  feature  in  this 
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woman's  case  coosiiited  in  the  diacbart^  of  an  immense  quantitj  of  flmd,  of  a 
yellow  eolor,  and  containing  floecuK.  through  the  wound  from  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  bowels  acted  freely  on  the  third  day.  On  the  fifth  she  ^ed. 
No  post-mortem  examination  was  permitted.  It  was  not,  however,  very 
essential  to  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  sac  in  cases  of  hernia.  The 
o)>eration  of  non-di^nsion  Las,  I  confess,  disappointed  me;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  concur  with  many  other  authorities  in  the  belief  that  the  advocates  m  the 
operation  ore  not  borne  out  in  heir  estimate  of  its  supposed  advantages ; 
.su:h,  at  least  is  the  result  oif  my  own  personal  and  necessarily  limited  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  St  Bhf  holomew*R  Hospital.  The  operation  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  although  the  theor)  in  obvious  enough,  and  the  object  to  be 
o  itained  cleari\  understood,  is  often  an  operation  of  considerable  difficulty 
a.»d  of  anxiety  to  the  surgeon  opera  ing ;  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  a 
young  surgeon  is  not  indiNposea  to  suspend  for  the  moment  his  "  jmde  of 
piace,**  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  and  co-operation  even  of  his  assist- 
ant, certainly  of  his  seniors,  should  such  be  present  I  consider  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation,  as  a  rule,  considerably  increased  by  the  attempt  to  divide  the 
stricture  from  without  inwards ;  or,  in  other  words*,  without  evening  the  sac 
which  surrounds  the  intestines. 

Dislocation. — Of  thirty-five  cases  of  dislocation,  a  few  only  have  fallen 
under  ray  own  immediate  charge,  I  may  "illude  to  one  example  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  femur  occurring  in  the  person  of  a  stout  boy  of  sixteen.  The  head 
of  the  bone  was  thrown  backwards  on  the  dorsum  acetabuh',  and  it  resisted 
the  combined  force  of  four  persons  engaged  in  extending  the  limb  while  the 
boy  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  On  remitting  the  extension,  the 
bone  was  reduced  by  bending  the  thigh  forwards  on  the  pelvis  and  drawing  it 
outwards.  Of  seventeen  cases  of  dislocativin  of  the  humerus,  in  one  only  was 
the  head  of  the  bone  thrown  on  the  dorsum  acapul®.  The  shove  list  includes 
a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  coccyx,  some  particulars  of  which  may  be  worthy 
of  notice.  The  subject  was  eminently  sensitive  and  hyrterical  young  woman, 
aged  twenty,  who  sustained  the  injury  by  a  fall  in  the  street  three  weeks  prior 
to  her  admission  into  the  hospital.  At  the  date  of  the  accident  she  was 
fir  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  she  miscarried  in  the  interval.  Examination 
detected  displacement  of  the  bone,  which  was  thrown  forwards  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  sacrum,  the  point  projecting  against  the  rectum.  TolerfU)ly 
firm  pressure  made  through  the  bowel  readily  replaced  it,  but  it  returned  to 
its  abnormal  position  immediately  on  the  remission  of  the  pressure. 

My  first  intention  was  to  operate  on  the  bone  from  within,  and  with  this 
\\ew  i  designed  a  me  al  spring,  as  thin  in  the  neck  as  was  compatible  with 
strength,  to  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  fixing  it  to 
the  i)elvi8,  and  of  employing  the  exact  force  requisite,  was  insuperable; 
])eside8  which,  I  had  no  experience  as  to  the  capability  of  the  bowel  to  bear 
the  required  pressure  for  many  days,  and  probably  weeks.  I  then  determined 
on  the  expcnment  of  direct  traction  of  the  bone,  and,  having  cut  down  upon 
it,  passed  a  thin  silver  wire  around  at  alK)ut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  its 
extremity.  The  wire  broke,  and  I  replaced  it  with  a  large  silk  thread^vrhich 
w  as  drawn  tightly  round  the  point  of^  a  broad  wooden  splint  adjusted  to  the 
w  Oman's  back.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not  very  successful ;  symp- 
toms of  very  active  hysteria  manifested  themselves,  and  she  declared  thepam 
to  be  insupportable.  Some  amount  of  local  irritation  certainly  attended  the 
j)rogres8  of  the  case,  with  local  redness  and  moderate  suppuration,  but  not  to 
a  \  extent  commensurate  with  her  suffering.  She  wore  the  instrument  twenty 
((iys,  during  the  whole  of  which  she  declared  the  pain  verj'  severe.  For  a 
lew  days  she  appeared  relieved;  but  the  bone  returned  to  its  abnormal 
r  lalion  to  the  sacrum.     Sut)R.^quently  she  l)ecame  eminently  hysterical,  and 
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even  maniacal,  and  I  waa  corapellecl  to  renio\e  her  from  the  ward.  Fnmi 
thi*.  stale  f>he  recovered  ;  her  condition  gradually  imjjroved,  and  she  left  the 
hospital  relieved  h-om  her  symptoms,  both  local  and  conn'ttutional. 

Mv  experience  of  the  past  year  in  reference  to  dislocation  at  and  below 
the  ankle  joint  (which  students  yet  recognise  under  the  curious  term,  •'  dislo* 
cation  of  the  tibia,^  and  occasionally  of  tne  Uff)  confirms  my  former  opinion 
that  the  foot  may  be  dislocated  %n  any  degree  and  in  any  direc  ion  i  but  more 
especially  does  this  remark  apply  to  dislocation  ot  the  foot,  both  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Bums, — In  reference  to  the  subject  of  burns,  I  have  always  been  an  advo* 
cate  for  the  stimulating  principle  of  treatment  first  sugpfested  by  l)r  Kentish. 
That  principle,  to  my  observation  apparently  so  sound,  has  l)een  repudiated 
of  late  years  by  many  eminent  surgeons  The  thoroughly  negative  action  of 
Carron  oil  and  lime  w%ter  has  been  substituted  for  it,  Jrom  which,  I  confess,  I 
have  never  seen  a  corresponding  benefit  obtained.  It  is  notorious  thai  the 
intense  pain  caused  by  a  drop  of  hot  sealing-wax,  or  other  similar  agent,  on 
the  skin  is  much  mitigated  by  the  temporary  application  of  great  heat.  The 
pain  subsides  in  the  course  o^  a  few  moments  by  holding  the  affected  part  to 
the  fire.    The  explanation  is  not  perhaps  very  obvious,  out  the  fact  remains. 

In  July  last  five  men  were  admitted  mto  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with 
severe  burns  on  the  face,  head,  chest  and  arms.  One  died  immediately  after 
his  arrival.  My  house  surgeon,  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  was  at  the  time  ill,  and 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  cases  devolved  on  a  colleague,  who  applied  the 
oil  and  lime  water  to  the  arms  and  hands  of  each  of  the  surviving  men.  At 
thdt  moment  Mr.  Smith  arrived,  and  completed  the  dressing  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (ten  or  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water)  to  the  fEU^e,  neck,  etc.  I  did  not  see  these  men  until  the  following 
morning,  when  all  four  complained  of  severe  burning  pain  in  the  arms  and 
handa,  but  stated  they  were  free  from  pain  in  the  other  affected  parts.  The 
stimulating  solution  above  mentioned  was  applied  to  the  upper  extremities, 
and  the  relief  at  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  complete. 
In  two  of  the  cases  some  pain  returned  on  the  third  day,  and  relief  was 
obtained  by  the  same  means.  My  directions  are  simply  these :  In  the  case 
of  infants  or  young  children,  wash  the  affected  surface,  if  not  very  extensive, 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  strength  six  or  eight  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and  immediately  cover  up  the  part  with  a  thick  mass  of  cotton  wool ;  in  the 
case  of  an  adult,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ^ains,  unless  the  surface  requiring  the 
application  be  very  large.  Should  pain  return,  the  solution  may  be  advan- 
tageously resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  of  the  treatment 

Varix, — Some  twenty-five  cases  of  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  have  been 
treated  m  all  my  wards,  and  all  by  the  application  of  the  Vienna  paste,  com- 
posed of  two-fifths  potassa  fusa,  and  three-fifths  quick  lime.  The  results  have 
not  shaken  my  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  The  eschars  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  small,  provided  the  material  of  whicn  it  is  composed  be 
thoroughly  good  and  recently  mixed.  The  numbers  vary  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  From  twelve  to  eighteen  will  suffice  usually  for  a  limb 
somewhat  largely  affected.  As  regards  the  period  of  time  required  for  the 
after  treatment,  it  is  of  course  of  no  great  moment  whether  the  number  of  the 
eschars  be  five  or  twenty-five,  as  they  all  progress  towards  recovery  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  evil  consequence,  either  local  or  con- 
stitatumal,  arise  from  the  application  of  Vienna  paste  to  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  vein,  however  thm  may  be  the  textures  over  it.  The  cure  is  gen- 
erally, but  not  invariably,  permanent. 

JIottfemouT #  Butmb. — ^I  have  purposely  admitted  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  what  are  termed  "  housemaid's  bursfls,''  and  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
preiwntad  themselyet  in  etery  Taxiety  of  form,  character  and  stage  of  pro- 
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mresa.  1  am  not  saoguine  tnough  to  entertain  the  hope  of  shaking  the  ood> 
iklence  of  many  siurgeons  in  the  efficacy  of  blisten  and  tincture  af  iudme^ 
which  may  be  appliea  and  reapplied  for  months  without  the  smallest  impres- 
sion on  the  disease^  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  their  effecia.  Indeed,  with 
respect  to  the  latt4>r  agent,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  chemical  or 
therf4>eutical  a^jent  in  such  general  resort  as  a  local  remedy  in  disease  whidk 
is  so  commonly  inooerative  &  good ;  and  in  these  bursal  diseases  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  espectaily  so.  If  a  full-sized  thread  be  passed  throush  the  centre 
of  the  swelling,  be  it  large  and  hard,  giving  the  sensaUon  of  a  solid  mass, but 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  always  found  a  small  cavity  or  fissure ;  or  be  it  soft, 
and  containing  fluid,  whether  large  or  small,  suppuration  in  the  couise  of 
from  two  to  five  or  six  days  will  inevitably  follow.  The  thread  may  then  be 
removed.  The  disease  is  converted  into  an  abscess,  and  may  be  treated  as  an 
abscess.  I  may  assert,  without  exaggeration,  that  I  have  cured  from  one 
to  two  hundred  cases  on  this  simple  principle.  No  other  caution  is  necessar}' 
beyond  the  removal  of  the  thread  when  the  orifices  through  which  it  his 
passed  indicate  the  inflammator}  action  incidental  to  its  presence^ 

The  same  a^ent,  and  on  the  same  principle,  is  equally  applicable  to  rtmu/ff. 
Indeed  it  is  quite  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  this  disease  recedes  under 
the  action  of  uie  thread,  whether  the  cyst  be  of  average  or  of  the  largest  size. 
Of  the  latter  I  have  reported  some,  and  treated  several  of  svch  mafrnitude  as 
to  require  the  bwer  end  of  the  thread  to  be  brought  out  in  the  nedi  at  some 
distance  below  the  base  of  the  jaw. 

fVaunds  inU  Joinft, — A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  woond  into  joints. 
A  boy,  aged  twelve,  was  admitted  in  July  last,  with  a  small  wound  on  the 
inner  side  of  his  knee-joint.  It  was  difficult  to  ascrtain  with  accuracy  the  time 
or  the  nature  of  the  cause,  which,  however,  had  occurred  several  days  prior 
to  his  admission.  Some  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Smith  abstracted  a 
pin  from  the  wound,  which  had  obviously  penetrated  the  joint,  from  which 
synovial  fluid  now  escaped  for  several  days.  The  fluid  became  purulent  and 
copious;  the  joint  hot,  swollen  and  extremely  painful.  Matter  collected 
under  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  original  wound,  which  required  a 
second  puncture.  Large  flabby  granulations,  almost  invariably  accompanying 
.wounds  into  joints,  formed  around  the  two  orifices,  and  existed  for  a  month. 
The  granulations  at  length  subsided,  the  wounds  healed,  and  the  joint 
regained  its  normal  size  and  appearance.  Can  this  boy  recover  the  former 
mobility  of  the  joint,  or  is  anchylosis  inevitable  ?  I  believe  it  quite  possible 
that  the  ftmctions  of  the  joint  may  be  restored.  I  have  had  two  cases  of 
wounds  into  the  knee^oint,  in  which  discharge  of  sv'novia  of  many  days' 
duration  was  followed  by  the  fr*ee  escape  of  pus  fr^m  the  carity  of  the  joint, 
continuing  for  a  fortnight  in  one  case,  and  ten  days  in  the  other  j  and  in  both 
cases  the  joint  entirely  recovered  its  functions.  Of  the  restoration  of  the  joint 
in  the  above  case,  however,  I  am  not  sanguine,  from  the  protracted  oature  of 
the  disease,  the  progress  of  which  occupied  a  term  of  many  weeks.  The  sub- 
ject has  not  t)een  uives  igated,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  surgi- 
cal interest 

Brtaking-dowfi  of  the  Joints. — On  the  subject  of  breakmg-down  of  joints 
fixed  by  deposit  around  them  from  rheumatic  inflammation,  I  fear  I  have  been 
less  successful  in  my  treatment  than  other  members  of  the  profesaon,  judging 
from  the  published  record  of  cases.  But  of  the  half  doaen  that  have  tinftr- 
tunately  fallen  under  my  charge,  in  not  one  have  I  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
functicms  of  the  joint,  all  having  returned  to  their  prevtons  state  of  "  spurioas 
anchylosis." 

Foreign  Body  in  Pharynx,  -^In  June  last  I  was  summoned  to  a  carious 
accident.  A  young  woman  was  admitted  wearing  a  set  of  artificial  teetOt 
consisting,  if  I  recoTiect  right,  (for  I  quote  from  mepior})  of  four  connected  by 
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a  plate  of  metal,  frmn  each  extremity  of  which  descended  hooked  procefwes 
to  fix  it  on  the  gum.  The  plate  became  detached,  and  she  swallowed  it,  and 
it  fixed  across  the  phar3mx  about  an  inch  from  \t^  termination  in  the  oesopha- 
gn%.  The  accident  occurred  in  South  Wales;  and,  having  made  one  unnuc- 
cesidul  attempt  to  remove  the  foreign  body,  the  medical  attendant  brought 
her  to  London.  The  accident  had  hapi>ened  twenty  hours  when  I  saw  her. 
The  woman  was  in  much  distress,  not  from  obstruction  in  the  phar}'nx  merely, 
hut  also  from  pressure  on  the  larynx.  The  fing^er,  passed  with  a  considerable 
effort,  reached  the  object,  but  only  touched  it  with  difficulty.  From  Fergus- 
Hon's  ample  collection  of  forceps,  of  every  form,  si*e  and  variety,  I  succeeded 
in  5»e]ecting  a  pair.  After  two  or  three  futile  efforts,  having  fairly  grasped 
the  foreign  body,  I  abstracted  It,  not  without  the  application  of  great  force,  so 
tightly  was  it  held  by  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  skill 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  not  very  difficult  task,  which  owes  its  success  to 
the  advantage  afforded  by  en  hospital  in  selecting  out  of  a  large  number  the 
a|)propriate  instrument  for  the  purpose  required.  I  kept  the  woman  in  the 
hoiipital  till  the  foUowine  day,  during  which  interval  she  exhibited  no  bad 
aymptomBj  beyond  ^ht  bleeoing  and  soreness  in  taking  food. — Lancet. 


ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 


Occlusion  of  the  Os  TJteri. 


BY  H.  H.  TOLAND,  M.  D. 

One  of  the  moet  formidable  of  the  mechanical  obstacles  to  delivery  is  iht 
complete  obliteration  of  the  external  orifice  or  neck  of  the  Uterus.  Honors 
thinks  that  agglutination  of  that  portion  of  the  organ  is  much  more  frequent 
than  18  generally  supposed,  and  is  not  discovered  in  consequence  of  nature 
overcoming  the  difficulty  before  much  inconvenience  results.  It  is  produced 
))y  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  canal,  by  which  its  sur* 
faces  are  brought  in  contact  and  unite  by  the  formation  of  a  pseiido  mem- 
branous or  fibrous  tissue,  of  greater  or  less  resistance.  If  the  orifice  be 
merely  agglutinated,  the  obstruction  generally  yields  without  much  difficulty. 
It  may,  however,  be  so  firm  as  to  resist  the  most  powerful  uterine  action,  and 
require  a  surgical  operation  for  its  removal.  In  183ii,  M.  Cotfe  met  with  a 
ease  upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  operate,  not  only  afler  consulting  the 
ablest  accoucheurs  of  Paris,  but  also,  after  waiting  sufficiently  long  lor  nature 
to  overcome  the  resistance,  if  that  had  been  po8sil>Ie.  Other  accoucheurs, 
equally  eminent,  ^th  in  Europe  and  America,  have  l)een  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  ftaYne  method  of  treatment. 

Mrs.  C ,  aged  26  years,  the  moiher  of  two  cliildren,  and  of  good 

constitution,  consulted  nie  in  April,  1861.  for  a  vaginal  discharge,  accompaYiied 
with  j)aiii  in  the  hack  and  pelvic  region,  which  followed  her  secrind  confine- 
ment, and  most  probably  resulted  from  resuming  the  duties  of  ,her  house  loo 
MK»ij  aher  her  delivery.  l> 
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Upon  making  an  examination  with  the  Kpeculiim,  the  os  ut«ri  was  fuuixi 
to  be  enlarged  and  considerably  ulcerated. 

By  the  employment  of  tlie  ubual  remedies  in  such  caaes,  considerable 
relief  was  afforded,  but  the  treatment  was  not  continued  until  the  ulcer  had 
entirely  cicatrized.  I  lost  sight  of  the  patient  from  that  time,  until  8  o'clock, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1862,  when  I  visited  her  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
her  in  her  third  confinement 

As  she  had  previously  suffered  but  little,  and  having  been  in  pain  for  ict- 
eral  hours,  I  made  an  examination,  and  found  the  external  organs  both  diy 
and  contracted,  and  the  os  uteri  completely  closed.  The  pains  having  con- 
tinued until  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  without  any  perceptible  change,  half  t 
gr.  of  morphia  was  administered,  and  relief  afforded  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  when  they  returned  as  violently  as  before.  I  did  not  riait 
her  until  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  was  still  unable  to  detect  the  os  uteri ; 
the  parts  being  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  previous  examination,  and 
finding  that  no  progress  was  made  during  several  hours,  morphia  was  again 
administered,  with  a  similar  result.  The  patient  was  directed  to  remain  in 
bed,  and  to  take  a  purgative  leiiema  daily.  Sev^ttl  daya  elapsed  before  I 
was  convinced  that  the  os  uteri  was  firmly  and  completely  doaed,  and  that 
an  operation  would  most  probably  be  necessary.  I  determined  not  to  iDte^ 
fere,  however,  so  long  as  the  patient  could  be  rendered  comfortable  by  the 
use  of  opiates,  unless  the  vaginal  secretion,  which  usually  aooompanies  labofr 
should  appear. 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  lOlh  of  April,  I  found  her  in  violent 
pain,  with  a  profuse  vaginal  secretion,  and  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
external  organs. 

In  addition  to  a  small  pocket-case  of  instruments,  I  had  provided  myself 
with  a  pair  of  strong-curved  scissors,  which  were  all  the  instruments  I  found 
necessary.  The  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  very  soon  forced  the  uterus 
down,  until  it  rested  against  the  perinemn.  In  the  centre  of  the  presenting 
part,  I  was  confident  that  an  elevated  ring,  about  the  natural  size  of  the 
undilated  os,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre,  could  be  distinctly  felt, 
although  it  appeared  to  be  firm  and  resisting.  The  pains  soon  became  so 
violent  that  I  was  apprehensive  of  a  rupture  of  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  if 
the  resistance  presented  by  the  occluded  os  was  not  speedily  removed. 

Having  placed  the  extremity  of;  he  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  upon  the 
point  where  I  thought  the  opening  should  exist,  it  was  divided  with  the  point 
of  a  scalpel,  as  well  as  the  membrane  enveloping  the  child.  After  the  escape 
of  the  liquor  amnii,  one  blade  of  the  scissors,  previously  described,  wis 
passed  into  the  uterus,  and  the  attenuated  neck  divided  bilaterally,  at  least 
two  inches  on  each  side,  which  gave  no  pain,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the 
expulsion  of  a  full  grown  and  vigorous  child.  The  placenta  apeedily  followed, 
and  she  recovered  without  experiencing  a  single  unpleasant  sjrmptom.  So 
long  as  the  lochial  discharge  continued,  I  did  not  oonsid^  it  oeceMtry  to 
make  an  examination,  but  when  that  ceased,  the  mouth  of  the  atenw  was 
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found  open,  healthy,  and  the  wounds  cicatrized.  Only  a  slight  depression 
was  perceptible  on  each  side,  to  indicate  the  point  where  they  existed.  A 
small  gum  elastic  bougie  passed  readily  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  which  I 
repeated  every  week  until  no  evidence  existed  of  the  presence  of  any  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation,  by  which  the  same  difficulty  could  be  reproduced. 

She  assigned  pregnancy  as  the  cause  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  treat- 
ment in  1861,  believing  that  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  child,  and  conse- 
quently should  be  abandoned.  The  ulceration  that  existed  when  pregnancy 
occurred,  accounts  for  the  adhesion,  as  well  as  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance. 


Bemarks  on  By  phi  lis. 


TRANSLATED  BT  THE  EDITOR. 


The  subject  of  syphilis  is  at  the  present  moment  one  of  the  most  debateablc 
topics  of  medical  science ;  and,  as  an  important  change  is  evidently  taking 
place  in  the  views  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  it,  we  think  we  cannot 
better  occupy  our  pages  than  by  giving  a  translation  of  a  very  interesting 
r^tsum6  of  the  subject,  which  is  appearing  in  the  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  of 
Pariii.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  condense,  as  we  find  that  food  too  much 
concentrated  is  not  so  easily  digested. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  there  are  at  present  two  distinct  doctrines 
taught  in  the  schools :  one  which  has  had  the  support  of  Ricord,  and  which 
his  writings  on  venereal  diseases  have  tended  to  popularize,  is,  that  every 
chancre  that  is  inoculable  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  constitutional  syphilis . 
and  the  other  that  it  is  only  the  indurated  chancre  that  is  ever  followed  by 
constitutional  disease,  whilst  the  soft  chancre,  alihough  contagious  and  capa- 
ble of  beuig  inoculated,  is  merely  a  local  disease,  and  never  infects  the 
fivstem.  Those  who  adopt  this  latter  view  admit,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  forms  of  chancre ;  in  fact,  of  two  distinct  diseases  which  have 
!)eeii  confounded  under  the  name  of  syphilis,  but  which  are  as  separable  as 
im))etigo  and  small-pox. 

"The  older  authors  who  first  described  syphilis — Vij^o,  Fallopius,  Botal, 
&c. — insisted  on  an  impor'ant  element — indura  ion.  The  hard  ulcer — the 
indurated  chancre,  according  to  tliese  close  observers,  preceded  constitu- 
tional syphilis. 

J  L.  Petit,  an  author  who  wrote  in  the  sixteeuth  century,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  consequence  of  induration,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones  :  , 

"  The  chancre,  even  when  properly  treated,  is  follovfed  almost  always  by 
tfoiJstitntional  sj-mptonis,  particularly  if  it  is  indurntedj  or  if  there  reniaiiis 
nil)  hardness  after  the  ulcer  has  healed.''    This  celebrated  surgeon  had 
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oht*erved  too  cl<».eU ,  not  lo  open  \\\e  eyen  of  his  coteni|K>ranes  and  lh<l^e 
who  followed  him,  to  the  truib.  Hunter  deacrihed  the  Huuterian  chancre, 
and  Bahl)ington,  Carmichael,  and  S.  Cooper,  admitted  that  it  was  the  necessary 
antecedent  of  constitutional  infection. 

In  1852,  the  question  a«  to  the  duality  of  chancre  was  a^n  opened  br 
M.  Bassereau.  It  had  been  almost  settled  in  the  negative  by  the  apparently 
conclusive  experimente  of  Ricord,  published  in  1838,  in  his  "  Treatises  on  In- 
oculation." M.  Bassereuu,  however,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Syphilitic  I>i»- 
eases  of  the  Skin,"  attempts  to  prove  that  constitutional  syphilis  is  alway* 
preceded  b}  an  indurated  chancre.  Ue  distinguishes  between  the  hard  and  soft 
chancre,  and  observes,  that  these  two  forms  of  chancre  are  only  communicated 
by  persons  infected  with  the  same  variety  of  the  disease.  Having  observed  that 
in  170  cases  of  syphilitic  erythema  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  has  been 
preceded  lo7  times  by  an  indurated  chancre,  and  in  the  other  13  cases, 
that  the  induration  was  doubthil,  M.  Bassereau  observes :  ^  We  are  here 
struck  by  the  very  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  constitutional  syphilis 
has  been  preceded  by  indurated  chancre.  Should  the  same  proportion  hold 
good,  as  regards  other  constitutional  forms  of  the  disease,  we  must  adfflit 
that  there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  indurated  form  of  the 
chancre  and  constitutional  syphilis ;  for  it  b  certain  that  induration  has  never 
been  noticed  without  being  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms."  At  Uiis 
time,  the  opinion  of  Ricord,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  that  induration  of 
the  base,  or  of  the  edge  of  the  chancre,  has  oo  real  importance  as  a  diagnos- 
tic sign,  as  chancres  in  which  this  character  **  is  not  found  are  still  contagious, 
and  are  also  capable  of  giving  rise  to  constitutional  disease. **  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Ricord,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  medical  worlds  when  M. 
Bassereau  published  his  observations.  It  certainly  was  not  a  confessioD  of 
faith  in  the  dualistic  nature  of  syphilis,  and  if  it  required  cousiderable  cour- 
age in  one  of  Ricord's  pupils  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
Professor,  it  required  a  still  stronger  effort  to  declare,  at  that  epoch,  that  the 
inoculable  and  soft  chancre  was  never  followed  by  constitutional  symptootf- 
Since  that  time,  however,  M.  Ricord  has  changed  his  views  at  least  op  to 
the  321st  page  of  his  Lectures  on  Chancre,  published  in  I860.*  The  intel- 
lectual Surgeon  of  the  Midi  there  observes :  '<  We  must  admit  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  forms  of  virus,  one  producing  the  chancre,  followed  by  infection 
of  the  system,  the  other  giving  riae  to  the  simple  chancre  never  followed  by 
constitutional  disease."  This  is  plain  and  distinct,  but  after  such  a  dedaza* 
tion  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explam  the  following  observation  which  we  find  on  the 
next  page :  ^  The  duality  of  the  syphilitic  virus  it  as  yet  but  a  hypothesis  on 
which  the  future  must  decide,  the  unicity  of  the  syphilitic  virus  be  assured  is  a 
fact,  upon  which  experience  and  the  past  has  already  deotded.**  Juatioe  ooi&- 
pels  us  to  express  our  admiratian  for  this  last  woik  of  Rioord'%  and  to  thank 
M.  Foumier  for  having  edited  it  He  has  undoubtedly  aaaistad  in  the  oon- 
version  of  M.  Ricord,  and  the  phrase  of  Barthelomy  that  he  haa  oaed  aa  a 


*  Lectures  on  Chancre,  h/  D.  Bioord,  edited  bj  AlFeuniar*  Sded^  Paris*  UN 
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motto,  has  \>een  happily  chosen :  "  The  absurd  man  is  he  who  never  changes." 
We  congratulate  M.  Bassereau  on  having  well  observed  and  generalized 
M.  Foamier  on  having  aided  in  the  conversion  of  his  teacher ;  and  also  M, 
Ricord  on  having  been  converted — at  least  up  to  the  321  st  page. 

In  1854,  M.  Clerc,  another  pupil  of  Ricord,  pubUshed  a  work*  in  which 
he  stated  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  chancre,  the  hard  and  infecting,  and 
the  soft  and  non-infecting  chancre ;  the  latter  being  the  result  of  the  inocu- 
lation from  an  mfecUng  chancre,  of  an  individual  akeady  suffering,  or  who  has 
suffered,  from  constitutional  syphilis.  From  its  analogy  to  varioloid  and  false 
vaccination,  M.  Clerc  called  this  soft  non-infecting  sore  the  chancroid.  Many 
objections,  however,  have  been  brought  forward  against  these  views  of  M. 
Clerc  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  consider  the  two  diseases  as  belonging  to  the 
same  family.  When  we  find  one,  (the  hard  chancre,)  very  seldom  (some  say 
never,)  inoculable  on  the  same  individual,  whilst  the  other,  the  soft  chancre, 
can  be  inoculated  thousands  of  times  on  the  person  who  is  affected  by  it.  In 
fact,  many  observers  have  proved  the  incorrectness  of  M.  Clero's  views,  as  the 
soft  chancre  occurring  in  individuals  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis  has 
been  known,  in  many  cases,  to  give  rise  to  the  infecting  chancre  in  subjects 
who  previously  were  free  from  any  syphilitic  taint. 

M.  Ballet,  in  a  work  pubHshed  in  Paris,  m  1860,+  has  continued  and 
extended  the  views  of  M.  Bassereau.  In  this  work,  M.  Ballet  clearly  disr 
tinguishes  between  the  hard  and  soft  chancre ;  and  he  insists  as  the  test  for 
distinguishing  these  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the  auto-inoculability  of  the 
aoft  chancre.  It  can  be  moculated,  not  only  on  the  patient  himself,  but  on 
any  other  individual ;  whibt  the  hard  infecting  chancre  cannot  be  inoculated  on 
the  individual  who  is  affected  by  it,  nor  on  any  one  who  is  the  subject  of  con- 
stitutional syphilis,  either  in  its  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  stages.  The 
toft  chancre  has  no  period  of  incubation ;  the  hard  infecting  chancre  has  a 
period  of  incubation  from  9  days  as  a  minimum,  to  42  days  as  a  maximum. 
According  to  M.  Ballet,  the  simple  or  soft  chancre,  is  generally  found  as  an 
ulcer,  sufficiently  deep  to  have  destroyed  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  pre- 
senting a  greyish,  semi-disintegrated  surface,  the  edges  sharply  d€^ed,  and 
nunre  or  less  irregular  and  undermined,  and  discharging  an  abundant  sanious 
pus.  This  form  of  chancre  is  ahnost  always  so  at  its  base  j  when  th«re 
is  any  induration  it  is  simple  inflammatory  engorgement,  and  is  not  elastic 
On  the  other  hand,  the  inflecting  chanoe  is  generally  found  as  a  superfidal 
sore,  rarely  destroying  more  than  the  surface  of  the  integument,  and  iwesenting 
a  coppery  or  purplish  red  color.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  generally  bev- 
eOed  off  and  continuous  with  the  base,  and  even  about  the  same  bevel.  The 
pus  IS  not  abundant,  and  generally  shows  a  tendency  to  concrete  into  a  scab 
9fer  the  sore.  The  sore  is  situated  on  a  hard  elastic  base,  which  ^?es  the 
sensation  of  fibro  cartikge— this  is  seldom  absent  in  the  male,  but  is  not  so 
eoDitant  m  women. 


«Da  Chanoroida  Syphflitique,  Paris,  18M. 

tDe  la  plualiti  dos  Maladiss  Y^B^riamM,  Parii«  18M. 
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The  simple  chancre  fjenerally  jfiven  ri«e  to  an  inflaniaton*  bubo  onK  on 
one  side,  and  generall\  involvinjj  but  a  siugie  gland,  which  has  a  great  ten- 
dency to  suppurate,  and  then  furnishes  pus,  which  inoculated  on  the  same  per- 
son, gives  rise  to  a  soft  chancre. 

The  hard  infecting  chancre,  on  the  contrary,  generally  gives  rise  to  umple 
induration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  each  groin,  generally  inTolring  many 
gtands.  of  which  one  is  more  enlarged  than  the  others ;  it  is,  ho  wever,  indolent, 
add  never  suppurates,  except  from  some  other  excituig  cause.  The  origin  of 
each  variety  of  chancre  can  always  be  traced  to  a  tore  of  an  analagous  kind, 
*  the  soft  simple  chancre  never  giving  rise  to  an  mdurated  sore, or  one  capable 
of  producing  constitutional  symptoms,  whilst  the  hard  infecting  chancre, 
always,  when  it  produces  a  sore,  gives  rise  to  one  with  its  peculiar  appearance* 
and  its  infecting  properties. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


REVIEWS. 

KE8BARCHE8  AND  Obsertahons  ON  Peltic  Hjbicatocele.  By  J* 
Byrne,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c  New  York :  William  Wood.  From  the  Author. 
In  this  short  pamphlet.  Dr.  Byrne  has  given  a  very  interesting  r^um^  of  a 
subject  which  is  now  attracting  considerable  attention,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  novelty,  but  because  it  is  one  that  possesses  claims  to  the  attention  (^  the 
practical  physician. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  tendency  of  blood  to  escape 
from  the  ovaries  and  collect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus  has  been 
recognised.  No  doubt  the  same  thing  has  been  going  on  for  many  genera- 
tions, but  the  probability  is,  that  attention  not  having  been  called  to  the  fact, 
the  disease,  when  it  occurred,  was  placed  in  the  large  class  of  **  obscure 
diseases,"  the  number  of  which  an  im))roved  pathology  is  fortunately  rapidly 
diminishing.  At  the  same  time,  we  igre  of  opinion  that  the  occurrence  of 
this  form  of  internal  bemotrhage  is  now  much  more  frequent  than  formerivr 
otherwise  it  must  have  been  noticed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  increase 
ot  uterine  and  ovarian  disease  during  the  last  thirty  years,  bnd  as  this  is  one 
of  their  results,  it  is  not  surprising  that  pelvic  hsematocele  should  have  re- 
mained up  to  our  own  time  without  being  recognized.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pehis,  is  from  a  varicose 
hiate  of  the  veins  of  the  ovaries,  and  of  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
U'his  condition  is  analo^us  to  what  we  Bug  in  varicocele,  a  diNeaae  which  we 
believe  to  be  much  more  common  at  present  than  formerly.  The  txeatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Byrne  ia  puncture  through  the  rectum  in*  eases  of 
r.'tro-uterine  he^matocele,  the  trocar  being  large,  such  as  is  used  in  tapping 
ovarian  cysts.     In  the  only  cnse  that  has  occurred  under  our  obscrvatiott 
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the  patient  recoTered,  after  the  spontaneous  rupture  and  discharge  of  the 
cmitenta  of  the  cyst  through  the  vagina. 


Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteki.    By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  IX    From 
the  Author. 

Dr.  Sims  in  treating  on  an  operation  which  may  be  occasionally  useful, 
points  out  a  new  method  of  operating  which  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  itself,  and  must  much  abridge  the  after  treatment : 

*'  The  operation  is  performed  by  <  splitting  the  cenrix  laterally,  and  re- 
moving first  the  anterior,  and  Uien  the  posterior  half,  by  means  of  scissors. 
After  Uie  heemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  vaginal  mucus  membrane  is  drawn  over 
the  stump  and  secured  by  four  silver  sutures,  two  on  each  side  of  the  cervical 
opening.  In  the  old  method  of  amputation,  Uie  suppuration  continued  five  or 
SIX  weeks,  sometimes  longer,  before  the  parts  were  entirely  cicatrized. 
According  to  this  plan  there  is  no  suppuration,  the  parts  healing  by  the  first 
intention,  and  the  patient  becoming  well  in  a  week.  In  the  former,  there  was 
danger  of  p)'8emia ;  in  this,  there  is  little,  if  any.  In  the  former  there  was 
risk  of  degeneration  of  tissue  ;  in  thi^,  there  is  none ;  in  the  former,  the  parts 
contracted  as  they  healed;  in  this,  they  remain  normal  It  might  have  been 
supposed,  a  priori^  that  this  operation  would  have  been  attended  by  a  troubled- 
some  haemorrhage,  but  in  each  case  it  ceased  as  soon  as  the  vas^nal  tissue 
was  drawn  over  the  stump,  and  in  no  instance  was  a  ligature  U8e£'  ** 

He  reports  six  cases  which  he  has  recently  operated  upon  by  this  new 
method,  and  in  all  the  result  has  been  favorable.  We  certainly  consider  that 
the  operation  is  another  of  those  valuable  and  practical  discoveries  with  which 
the  author  has  already  so  firequentiy  enriched  American  Surgery. 


IcH>iDE  of  Potassium. — ^This  salt  is  one  of  the  remedies  which  has  of  late 
steadily  increased  in  general  favor.  This  may,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  be 
explained  by  the  fact  to  which  we  have  frequently  adverted,  that  recent 
researches  have  proved  many  hitherto  obscure  affections  to  be  really  due  to 
remote  syphilitic  taint.  Although  very  valuable  iri  some  forms  of  rheumatism, 
and  in  procuring  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  products  gen«*ally,  yet  it  is 
against  the  tertiary  forms  of  syphilis  that  this  salt  best  shows  its  specific 
power.  Of  late  years  the  customary  dose  has  much  increased,  and  eight  to 
ten  grains  is  now  with  many  of  our  Hospital  Surgeons  an  ordinary  prescrip- 
tion. Considering  the  enormous  quantities  which  are  prescribed  both  in  Hos- 
pital and  private  practice,  and  the  rarity  of  any  observable  ill  effects,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  for  the  most  part  it  exerts  no  evil  influence.  Wasting  of  the 
breasts  and  testes,  the  bugbears  of  former  times,  are  now  never  heard  of,  and 
anything  like  iodism  is  certainly  exceptional  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  all 
mixtures  containing  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  now  a  very  common  practice. 
We  mentioned  it  some  years  euro  as  having  been  strongly  recommended, 
amongst  others,  by  Dr.  GuU  at  Guy's,  and  by  Mr.  Pa^t  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. Mr.  Paget  used  to  remark  that  he  considered  five  grains  of  the 
iodide  vrith  half  a  drachm  of  sal  volatile  equal  to  ten  grains  c^  the  iodide  alone. 
With  some  Surffeons,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  syphilitie  diseases  of 
iJbe  nerves  or  brain,  the  addition  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  frequently 
made.-nMMl.  Tmei  and  Gaz.r-fir9m  Ohio  MedUal  amd  Smj^iad  JawnaL 
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Wf  hare  to  regret  the  departure  of  Dr.  McCormidi  from  the  post  of  Medical 
Director  of  the  Pacific  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  llie  Dr,  has  been 
af^ain  ordered  home  to  take  command  of  the  Medical  Department  at  New 
Orleans,  at  which  point  we  doubl  not  but  that  he  will  enjoy  a  wide  field  for 
the  exerciae  of  his  profesaional  talents.  Dr.  Peter  G.  S.  Ten  Broedi,  U.S.A-, 
has  replaced  Dr.  McCormick  as  Medical  Director  on  this  coast. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Trask,  formerly  ooe  of  the  editors  of  this  journal,  has  been  ordered 
to  report  himtelf  at  Washingtoo,  aad  will  leafe  by  the  first  iteaaier  for  the 
east. 


Health  or  S\n  Francibco. — During  the  month  of  May  the  mortality  for 
the  city  was  152,  indicating  a  further  improvement  on  the  preceding  month, 
and  shoning  a  great  diminution  as  compared  with  our  winter  moitth%  as  in 
the  month  of  February,  there  were  222  deaths,  which  would  he  at  the  rate  of 
246  deaths  for  a  month  of  thirty-one  days,  as  was  the  last  moDth.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  diminution  in  the  number  oi  deaths,  is  more  than  oiie4ialf  of  the 
present  mortality.  The  ratio  of  infant  mortality,  to  the  whole  number  of 
deaths,  is  still  diminishing,  as  amongst  the  interments  in  Lone  Mountain 
Cemeter}',  only  about  one-fifth  were  of  children  under  three  years  of  age, 
whilst  in  December  the  ratio  was  nearly  one-third.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  health  of  the  community  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition, 
this  great  diminutimi  of  the  mortality  having  taken  place,  notwithstanding 
the  arriTrtl  of  some  .5000  emigrants  by  aea  during  the  month,  a  class  more 
])articularly  liable  to  disease,  and  by  whom  the  deaths  have  been  undoubtedly 
considerably  increased.  With  the  exceiitioo  of  small-pojL,  all  the  other 
epidemic  forms  of  disease  seem  to  have  almost  disappeared.  There  was  but 
one  death  from  each  of  the  ordinary  more  fatal  epidemics,  scarlatina,  meaftles, 
and  diphtheria,  whilst  small-pox  was  the  cause  of  ten  deaths ;  however,  the 
disease  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  is  now  selecting  its  victiois  priAcipaily 
amongst  the  Chinese,  and  thet  class  of  the  community  who  have  not  taken  tlie 
trouble  to  be  re-vaccinated.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  considerable  rforts  are 
l)eing  made  by  the  city  authorities  to  carr)*  out  a  system  of  seweriE^^,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  ooudncive  to  the  health  of  the  ooaunmrity.  A  laige  pro* 
portion  of  the  deaths  that  take  phuse  daring  th^  damp  wieatller  kre  fMUt  i^ot 
are  known  as  zymi>tic  diseases,  a  class  wlitch  it  has  1)een  sholim  are  tUksfXy 
connected  wl.h  inefficient  draini'ge  uud  veuliia.ion. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
See  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  late  John  W.  Francls. 
o     0 

SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SCIENCES, 

OOMPRISDiO  THE  ESSENTIALLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

Braithvmle^a  Retrospect,  Banking's  Abstract,  lite  Londony  DMin,  Edm- 

burgh  Medical  Jottmals,    Drenchf  Crermanf  and  other  Continental 

Medical  Periodicals^  commencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  m  as  concise  a  fonn  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respectiTe 

merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  gbbam  op  medical 

LTTERATCRE.   In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  ht>m 

eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retzoepect. 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  Ist,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  aboot 
300  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  Epitome  " 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  convenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

T*  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D. — ^Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Epitome  of  Braithwaite*s  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  of  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  firom  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
**  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberal,  the 
icholastio  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  jnstifir  your 
most  ample  dedres  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  firom  the  sources  of  knowled^  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  Ixxiks,  your  plan  of 
eoncentratmg  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  the 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  poweribl 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifierence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons  :---jour  ereat  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
acienoe  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  louclest  to  affirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  LLJ). 
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SELECTIONS. 
Clinioal  Leoture  on  AnsDmia. 

BT  TH08.  K.  0HAMBEB8,  M.  D. 


Gentlemen  :  You  will  remember  the  corpse-like  pallor,  made  more  coDspicu* 
ous  by  red  hair,  of  a  girl  admitted  this  day  fortnight,  into  Victoria  Ward. 
She  smiled  courteously,  but  was  unable  to  rise  from  ner  bed.  Her  history  it 
as  follows :-» 

Margaret  C,  now  aged  20,  seems  to  have  very  good  health  in  general,  as 
is  shown  by  her  remembering  that  she  had  such  an  unimportant  aunent  as  a 
pain  in  the  right  side  when  she  was  a  school  girl  of  seren  years  old.  She 
seems  to  have  been  carefully  brought  up  by  a  step-father  in  a  higher  class  of 
life ;  but  three  years  ago  she  lost  him,  and  had  to  go  into  service  as  a  house* 
maid.  For  this  work  she  was  hardly  strong  enough,  and,  perhaps,  too  ten- 
derly educated,  and  after  eighteen  months  trial,  she  gave  it  up,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Berlin  wool  shop.  In  this  place  her  mental  superiority  was 
apparently  recognized,  for  she  quickly  became  forewoman,  witn  three  girls 
under  her,  in  a  shop  at  Maidstone.  She  felt  this  responsibility  a  good  deal, 
and  also  thought  the  closeness  of  the  shop  did  not  smt  her,  though  it  did  not 
seem  to  make  others  ill.  However,  she  retained  a  high,  bright  color  in  her 
face,  for  which  she  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  admixed,  till  nine  months 
ago,  when  she  began  to  lose  it,  and  in  a  few  weeks  became  as  waxlike  in  hue 
as  she  is  now.  At  first  her  appetite  was  large,  and  she  always  seemed  in 
want  of  food ;  but  after  three  months  it  failed,  then  ceased  entirely,  and  she 
took  a  disgust  to  food.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and 
to  the  left  side  of  it,  and  also  palpitation  of  the  heart  Three  months  ago  she 
•pat  np  some  blood,  and  had  a  little  cough,  which  frightened  her  sadly, 
'niree  times  during  the  nine  months  she  has  had  attacks  of  low  spirits,  with 
crying,  but  does  not  appear  at  all  hysterical  now.  The  catamenia  always 
were  quite  regular  and  sufficient  till  the  commencement  of  the  anaemia  nine 
months  ago,  when  they  began  to  get  scantier  and  soaniier,  and  at  last  ceased 
entirely.  The  urine  is  pale  and  watery,  the  stools  scanty  and  steadily  rare ; 
but  there  is  no  sudden  ^sh  of  bulky  stools,  diaxrhoea  alterating  with  consti- 
pation, or  other  indications  of  accumulation  of  fbeces  in  the  intestines. 
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She  expandfl  her  chest  perfectly»  and  there  are  no  abnormalities  to  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  puhnonar}-  tubercle,  at  all  events  in  such  a  quantity  as 
to  cause  an«mia.  'iTnere  was  a  soft  systolic  murmur  in  the  heart  when  she 
was  a^tated  at  first  admission  ;  but  it  went  away  after  she  had  rested  in  bed 
five  days. 

Aniemia  is  found  during  life,  in  a  great  number  of  the  organic  changes  of 
tissues  which  you  see  in  museums  and  lectures  on  morbid  anatomy,  ana  may 
discover  by  diagnosis.  In  other  cases  of  equal  importance  and  prominence,  it 
is  absent.  Very  frequently,  too,  you  find  it  in  an  extremely  hiffh  degree  in 
cases  where  you  can  discover  no  organic  change  in  the  solids  at  aS,  and  where, 
from  the  transitory  nature  of  the  oloodlessness,  there  is  reason  to  oonchide 
that  such  organic  changes  really  do  not  exist  Under  this  last  cat^ory  comes 
the  pstient  who  is  the  occasion  of  my  present  Lecture. 

So  antemia  or  deficient  redness  in  the  blood,  shows  a  deficiency  of  lifie  in 
the  ministers  to  that  redness ;  either  the  supply  of  food  is  too  small,  or  its 
assimilation  is  defective,  in  both  oases  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  to  the 
existing  demand. 

In  many  instances  it  is  easy  enough  to  lay  the  finger  upon  the  instrument 
of  life  whicfi  is  to  blame.  We  can  deteta  without  difficulty  the  causes  at  work 
-starvation,  which  anybody  can  understand  leads  to  an  absence  of  the  organic 
matters  made  out  of  food  ;  disease  of  stomach,  in  which  the  aliments  are  not 
prepared  for  assimilation ;  disease  of  liver  and  duodenum,  producing  the  same 
result ;  disease  of  intestines,  or  their  glands  taking  up  no  adipose  matter  espe- 
cially, and  so  preventing  cell  growth ;  disease  of  the  spleen  or  lungs,  which 
physiological  experiments,  independent  even  of  our  observatioTis  of  morlttd 
phenomena,  show  to  be  answerable  for  the  formation  of  new  blood  disks  in  a 
way  yet  unknown;  mental  derangement,  care,  disappointmjnit,  which  so 
readily  arrest  the  activity  of  the  assimilating  viscera ;  these  agencies,  and 
many  more,  are  readily  comprehended  as  causes  of  anaemia.  But  there  are  t 
considerable  number  of  cases  where  nothing  tangible  of  this  sort  is  to  be  made 
out,  yet  where  the  paleness  of  the  blood  seen  in  the  face,  lips,  tongue,  or  in  a 
drop  taken  from  a  pricked  finger,  and  evidenced  by  the  funtness,  weakness, 
])alpitation,  anasarca,  amenorrhoea,  etc.,  are  even  more  marked  than  where 
demonstrable  lesion  is  to  be  found.  So  it  is  in  the  present  instance.  The 
young  woman^s  history  gives  no  reason  to  suspect  any  organic  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  and  the  functions  of  life  were  fairly  performed  till  she 
began  to  get  pale  and  lan^id  nine  months  ago.  The  want  of  red  blood, 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  important  feature  in  her  case,  attracted  her  atten- 
tion also  particularly,  as  she  had  previously  had  a  fresh,  high  color.  Then, 
after  an  interval  amply  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  separate  cause  and  effect, 
come  the  symptoms  which  I  wish  to  notice  as  the  cause  of  ansemia.  Causes, 
1)0  doubt,  they  are  in  some  instances,  but  here  consequences.  I  mean  the  loss 
of  appetite,  impeded  circulation,  cessation  of  menses,  hemorrhage  from  re^ 
raton'  mucous  membrane,  and  hysteria  in  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it. 

Tne  only  explanation  she  can  give  of  her  loss  of  health  is  her  having  been 
employed  in  a  shop  less  ventilated  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  and 
having  the  responsibility  of  the  concern  thrown  upon  her.  Alone  ndther 
would  have  been  sufficient,  as  the  shopwomen  under  her  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  the  air;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  women  in  retail  busineaB  are 
not  as  a  rule  anaemic.  But  still  I  think  that  both  together  may  perhaps  be 
fairly  saddled  with  the  blame,  for  whilst  the  increased  mental  lacKNr  was  in- 
creasing metamorphosis,  the  greater  demand  was  not  responded  to  by  greater 
supply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assimilation  was  checked  by  the  even  moderate 
unwholesomeness  of  the  respired  air. 

Of  course,  the  not  being  able  to  trace  deeper  the  anatomical  cause  arises 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  knoi^ledge,  but  it  does  not  arise  from  neglecting 
to  apply  such  knowledge  as  we  possess  to  practical  medicine.    If  we  were  to 
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make  an  autopsy  of  this  patient  instead  of  curing  her,  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility find  no  more  lesions  in  any  of  the  tissues  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
disease  exhibited  in  the  blood  than  we  have  already  found.  A  fortnight  ago 
Dr.  QuU,  Mr.  Malton,  and  I  examined  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  had  died 
at  forty-six  of  anaemia,  and  made  separately  microscopical  investigations  of 
portions  of  the  several  viscera.  Nothing  abnormal  could  we  find  in  any  part. 
The  t^cal  healthiness  of  all  the  tissues  was  very  remarkable  in  a  man  of  that 
age.  There  wa^  not  even  a  single  adhesion  of  the  pleura.  I  mention  this  in 
order  that  you  may  not  lament  the  opacity  of  your  patient's  bodies,  or  su{)- 
poee  yourselves  likely  to  learn  how  to  treat  them  better  if  you  could  &ee  their 
msides. 

Ansemia,  without  obvious  organic  lesi#n,  when  properly  treated,  is  a  very 
curable  condition,  and  this  should  still  fiirther  reassure  you,  that  you  miss 
nothing  by  not  bein^  able  to  study  its  post-mortem  pathology.  For  tranMtory 
and  curable  states  leave  but  little  foot-prints  behind  them  for  morbid  anato- 
mists. In  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  depend  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  all  the  tissues  in  the  body,  the  one  most  affected  by  mortuary  changes. 

To  the  mucous  membranes  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  our  present  patient.  The  two  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
traced  the  illness  both  act  directly  or  indirectly  on  this  tissue.  The  mental 
exertion  involved  in  an  unusual  responsibility  thrown  on  a  conscientious  j)er- 
»on  would  arrest  the  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles  which  carry  along  the 
mass  of  fi)od  through  the  alimentary  canal.  You  know  well  the  lime  your 
food  is  in  leaving  the  stomach,  if  you  are  called  to  an  important  midwifery 
case  just  after  a  hearty  meal ;  and  several  commercial  and  literary  men  have 
complained  to  me  of  attacks  of  vomiting  (that  is,  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
stomach),  when  they  took  dinner  alone,  and  so  were  apt  to  let  the  mind  dwell 
deeply  on  some  interesting  subiect;  and  they  have  told  me  in  wonder  that 
they  could  dine  out  and  eat  and  drink  all  sorts  of  rich  things  with  impunity. 
They  did  not  seem  aware  of  the  physiological  value  of  frivolous  conversation. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  moral  causes  thus  impeded  digestion,  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  air  in  the  close  shop  poisoned  the  mucous  membranes,  dimin- 
ishing their  vitality  and  causing  them  to  be  abnormally  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  mucous.  Eememher  that,  in  spite  of  their  name,  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  mucous  membranes  to  secrete  mucous ;  the  more  perfect  is  their  con- 
dition; the  more  favorable  are  the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  less  they  do 
so.  From  many  persons*  lungs  not  a  drachm  of  expectoration  is  thrown  u]) 
in  a  month,  and  the  vast  surfaces  of  the  intestines  and  bladder  are  equally 
innocent  of  even  microscopic  traces  of  mucous  in  the  typical  health  we  desure 
to  experience.  It  is  only  when  the  presence  of  some  material  agent  dimin- 
ishes their  vitality,  that  the  mucous  membranes  exhibit  on  their  surfaces  that 
peculiar  substance  whence  they  take  their  appellation.  And  the  greater  the 
diminution  of  life,  the  greater  the  secretion ;  a  slight  cold  in  the  head  will  be 
accompanied  by  slight  catarrh,  a  severe  one  by  excessive  catarrh ;  and  the 
nearer  the  approach  to  death,  the  greater  it  is,  so  that  the  death  rattle,  or 
overpowering  collection  of  mucous  in  the  bronchi,  is  a  popular  warning  that  all 
is  over.  Be  careful  not  to  look  upon  mucous  secretion  as  augmented  life ;  it 
is  in  fact  a  partial  death. 

Well,  the  poisoning  air  having  covered  these  slowly  moving  mucous  mem- 
branes with  a  thick  tenacious  coat,  the  entrance  of  alimentary  substances  into 
the  veins  and  absorbents  was  impeded,  and  our  patient  starved  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  So  all  the  usual  signs  of  starvation  followed.  First,  hunger — by 
no  means  a  c<mBtant  accompaniment  of  chronic  deprivation  of  food,  yet  some- 
times present  as  here ;  then  anorexia,  a  much  more  frequent  phenomenon ; 
then  pidenesi,  languor,  weariness,  and  pain  in  the  stomach ;  tnen  anasarca, 
and,  in  diort,  the  other  more  marked  symptoms  of  ansmia. 

Yon  must  observe  that  the  loss  in  those  constituents  of  the  body,  which 
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are  of  a  nitrogenotu  chemical  composition,  ib  more  mariied  than  that  in  the 
hydrocarbonaceous  fat  The  reason  is,  partly,  that  the  destruction  of  adqnie 
vemcles  is  somewhat  concealed  by  the  saturation  of  the  tissue  with  serum, 
which  ^Tes  it  a  false  plumpness — ^partly,  that  fat,  being  absorbable  without 
much,  if  anv  alteration,  is  easier  taken  up  than  fibrin  or  albumen,  which 
require  a  cnemical  solution  before  thty  can  be  absorbed.  So  that  though 
starved,  our  patient  looks  but  little  emaciated. 

All  that  I  have  said  before,  of  course  has  for  its  end  the  treatment  My 
aim  in  anaemia  is  to  introduce  as  quickly  as  I  can  the  largest  possible  amount 
of— 1,  nitrogenous  food ;  2,  iron ;  3,  chlorine.  When  I  say  "  introduce"  I  do 
not  mean  **  thrown  in,"  or  get  swallowed,  but  assimilated  in  the  system. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  is  obvious  that  if  I  had  written  down  ever  so  many 
"  ordinary'  diets,**  a  patient  to  whonf  the  very  sicht  of  food  was  an  abomina- 
tion, would  have  gamed  nothing  by  it ;  she  would  simply  have  gone  without 
I  directed  therefore,  no  meals  at  all,  and  no  solid  food,  but  a  cup  of  milk  with 
some  lime-water  in  it,  to  be  given  as  medicine  even'  two  hours,  and  a  pint  of 
beef-tea  in  small,  divided  doses  during  the  day.  After  two  days  she  managed 
an  egg  also  daily,  and  alter  twelve  days  of  gradual  additions  of  this  sort,  you 
will  find  her  on  full  allowance  of  mutton  chop,  porter,  beef  tea,  and  milk. 

Iron  is  required  to  supply  the  new  growth  of  red  disks  which  we  hope  fiw, 
with  their  metallic  constituent.  You  cannot  get  it  into  the  system  in  any  way 
so  quickly  as  the  mistura  ferri  coroposita  of  the  London  Phannaoopoeia. 
Large  doses  of  the  more  soluble  salts  have  an  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes which  not  only  prevents  them  being  taken  up,  but  also  arrests  the 
digestion  of  food.  Evidence  of  the  latter  is  found  in  loss  of  appetite  and  fcvo- 
ishness,  and  of  their  own  rejection  in  the  blackening  of  the  stools  much  sooner 
than  by  the  form  I  have  approved  of.  So  in  spite  of  the  elegant  prepara- 
tions which  are  constantly  put  before  us,  as  recommended  by  the  solufelity, 
such  as  the  chloride,  acetate,  citrate,  phospate  and  other  salts  of  iron,  I  prefer 
the  unchemical  mixture.  It  seems  as  if  the  carbonate  which  is  preserved 
from  decomposition  by  the  sugar,  and  the  finely-divided  oxides  diffiised 
through  the  thick  liquid  were  peculiarly  easy  of  solution  in  the  water  saturated 
with  salts  and  carbonic  acid,  which  (and  not  pure  water)  we  must  remember 
is  the  solvent  to  be  considered. 

I  have  found  that  some  cases  which  did  not  improve  so  quickly  as  I  could 
wish  under  the  above  treatment,  made  a  sudden  start  of  improvement  when 
to  it  was  added  the  administration  of  chlorine  in  the  form  of  warm  hydro- 
chloric acid  baths.  More  iron  is  taken  up—the  blackening  of  the  foeces  ceaaeSi 
and  therefore  perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  presence  of  more  acid  in  the  system 
attracts  more  of  the  metaL  But  in  a  few  cases  I  tried  for  experiment  the 
hydrochloric  acid  baths  alone,  and  even  then  it  was  beneficial,  seeminf  to  con- 
fer muscular  strength  like  what  are  commonly  called  tonic  drugs.  I  cannot 
but  think,  therefore,  that  it  supplies  a  distinct  want  in  the  system,  that  it  iia 
directly  restorative  medicine  in  anaemia. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  make  this  empirical  observation  accord  with  rational 
pathology.  In  ancemia  the  blood  is  more  watery  than  natural ;  the  pmpor 
don  is  deficient,  not  only  of  organic  matters,  but  of  salts.  CUoride  of  sowm 
is  the  most  important  of  these,  and  the  supply  of  one  of  the  constituents  of 
this  material  we  may  reasonably  imagine  is  an  aid  to  the  renewal  of  fifef 
which  is  the  end  of  all  medication. 

Besides  the  above  named  medicines,  you  will  see,  I  have  ordered  PiL  ajoei 
cum  myrrh,  n.  iv.  omni  nocte  sumenda.  Now,  do  not  suppose  that  this  ii 
ordered  merely  as  a  purgative,  and  that  any  other  purgative  woukl  do  as  welL 
On  the  contrary,  most  purgatives  do  harm  in  aneemia.  Gamboffe»  castcf^ 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  colocynth,  mercury,  and  several  others  which  ^odooe 
serous  elimination  and  anient  secretion  generally,  would  do  hann  joit  m 
proportion  to  their  activity.    It  seems  eetablidied  by  the  expeximttt  ^ 
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makiDg  them  act  as  purgatiyes  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  that  their 
sohible  principles  have  a  destructiTe  agency  oyer  the  blood;  whereas  the 
soloble  alkaloid  in  aloes  (alome)  is,  in  fact,  a  bitter  tonic,  and  the  pur^tive 
power  of  the  drug  resides  in  its  insoluble  resin.*  Its  action  is  rerjr  shghtly 
eHminatiTe — ^in  moderate  doses  it  only  slightly  augments  the.  sohd  brown 
excreta  oi  the  colonic  glands,  and  produces  foeces  feculent  in  smell  and  of  con- 
sistent form ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  restrains,  by  its  bracing  bitter,  the 
formation  of  mucous,  as  you  may  clearly  see  by  its  action  on  moist  piles,  how 
it  dries  them  up  and  males  them  smart  And  by  the  more  yigorous  pris- 
taltie  acdon  ana  by  the  solid  mass  passed  along  the  gut,  the  already  existing 
mucous  is  cleared  away.  Aloes,  therefore,  is  employed  strictly  as  a  clearer  of 
the  intestinal,  especially  of  the  colonic,  membrane.  It  is  joined  with  myrrh, 
partly  to  diride  it  minutely,  and  make  a  small  dose  go  forther,  and  partly  to 
get  the  adyantage  of  the  extra  resin. 

Noyember  28.  A  fortnight  ago  I  lectured  about  an  ansemic  patient.  She 
was  then  showing  tendency  to  lose  her  title  to  the  name,  and  now  she  cer- 
tainly cannot  claun  it,  and  has  earned  our  confidence  in  the  statement  that 
her  natural  hue  is  rosy.  She  leayes  the  hospital  to-day,  haying  manufactured 
enough  red  disks  to  color  her  blood  throughout  yery  sufficiently. 

What  amount  of  manufacturing  industry  does  this  show  ?  Let  us  reckon. 
She  weiffhs  8  stone,  or  1792  ounces ;  of  this  2  7-ths,  or  512  ounces  is  blood ; 
and  of  this  blood  103-thou8andths,  that  is  to  say,  60  ounces  should  be  red 
globules.  Now  the  analyses  of  M.  M.  Andral  and  Oayarret  show  that  in  cases 
of  ansemia  of  at  all  a  mariied  character  (as  this  was),  we  may  expect,  at  least, 
three-quarters  of  the  red  disks  to  disappear,  so  that  when  she  came  into  the 
Hospital  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  she  did  not  possess  aboye  15  ounces ; 
and  now  I  think  with  equal  fairness  she  may  be  assumed  to  haye  got  up  to 
45,  which  is  conceding  that  she  still  wants  a  quarter  of  perfect  health.  By 
this  redLoning,  she  must  haye  made  20  ounces  of  red  blood  disks  ;  that  is,  the 
most  important  organic  constituent  of  upwards  of  150  ounces  of  blood,  in  a 
month! 

Maik  the  power  of  renewal  which  the  human  body  has  under  fayorable 
cncumstances,  and  learn  from  this  not  only  the  curability  of  ansBmia  when  it 
is  a  disease,  but  also  the  facility  of  repairing  artificial  loss  of  blood  when  it  is 
employed  as  a  remedy. 

Only  note  this,  that  if  the  loss  is  to  he  repaired^  the  means  ofrgwr  must 
be  given. — Onicago  Medical  Examiner  from  Medical  JSTews  and  Jbibrwry. 

•  •*  HeadUnd  on  the  Action  of  Medicines/'  p.  331 ;  and  Robiqaet  in  Journal  de 
Pkarmaeie,  April,  1856. 


The  Medical  Department  of  the  Abmy.— The  act  to  reorganize  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army  adds  to  the 
present  corps  ten  surgeons  and  ten  assistant-surgeons,  twenty  medical 
cadets,  and  as  many  hospital  stewards  as  the  Surgeon-Oeneral  may  consider 
nectssary. 

The  surgeon-general  to  be  appmnted  by  this  law  is  to  haye  the  rank,  pay, 
and  emoluments  of  a  brigadier-general  There  is  to  be  one  assistant- 
suzgeoo-general,  and  one  medical  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  the  latter 
to  haye  superyisional  control  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army.  Besides, 
there  are  to  be  ekfat  medical  inspectors,  chargea  with  the  duty  of  inspecting 
the  aanitary  conmtion  of  transports,  quarters,  and  camps  of  the  field  ana 
ffeneral  hospitals.  The  appointments  to  be  made  by  the  President,  either 
from  the  regular  or  yolunteer  surgeons,  with  a  sole  regard  to  qualification. — 
^mditali  ami  SMs^^ietd  nspwttt. 
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Farther  ObBerratione  on  AnohyloBis. 


BY  BEBNABD  E.  BR0DHUR8T. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurrical  Society,  the  fbUowipg 
aooouot  of  a  new  operation  for  the  restoration  of  motion  when  articular  in- 
flammation has  resulted  in  synostosis,  was  read. 

This  papj^r  was  a  continuation  of  one  which  was  published  in  toL  iL  of  the 
Society's  "Transactions."  The  Author  desired  to  make  that  commumcation 
more  complete  by  adding  some  observations  on  bony  anchyloss,  and  on 
anchylosis  occurring  after  dislocation.  Bony  anchylosis,  he  remarked,  wis 
rare,  especially  in  young  persons.  When,  however,  it  occasioned  great  incon- 
venience, as  when  it  occurred  at  the  hip,  or  when  the  limb  was  fixed  at  tn 
inconvenient  ansle,  motion  miffht  be  restored  by  cutting  through  the  bone, 
and  making  a  false  joint ;  and  he  contended  that  this  should  be  done  as  near 
to  the  seat  of  the  normal  articulation  as  possible,  thus  to  idlow  of  the  more 
free  action  of  the  muscles.  The  details  of  a  case  of  bony  anchylosis  of  the 
hip  were  given,  where  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  was  divided  and  a  false 
jomt  was  established.  This  operation  had  on  no  former  occasion  been  per- 
formed. The  case  was  seen  with  Dr.  Brown,  of  Brighton,  and  was  as  follows : 
A  young  lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  began  to  suffer  from  hip^oint  disetse 
when  she  was  six  years  old.  Abscesses  formed,  and  at  length  bony  ancbylosb 
ensued,  the  limb  being  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  Uie  foot  remained  five 
inches  away  from  the  ground  when  the  patient  stood  erect.  The  sole  of  her 
boot  was  four  and  a-half  inches  in  thickness.  The  patient  was  only  able  to 
move  about  on  crutches,  and  in  consequence  of  her  great  discomfort,  and  of 
her  desire  to  obtain  some  motion  at  the  hip,  it  was  determined  to  divide  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  to  remove  the  necrosed  portions  of  bone,  and  to  form 
a  false  joint  The  operation  was  commenced  by  making  an  incision  two  and 
a-half  inches  in  length,  which  commenced  one  inch  and  a-half  above  the  great 
trochanter,  and  which  was  carried  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  trochanter  itself.  The  upper  portion  of  the  incision  was  extended 
upwards  and  inwards  for  two  and  a-halr  inches,  until  it  fell  into  a  suppurating 
sinus  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  nedt  of  the  femur  was 
sawn  through,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the  bone  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
necrosed  bone  from  the  acetahulum.  The  upper  half  of  the  wound  healed  by 
the  first  intention,  and  in  three  weeks  the  whole  had  healed.  At  this  time 
the  patient  had  some  power  of  flexion  and  extension.  Passive  motion  was 
employed,  both  to  prevent  osseous  union  and  to  give  shape  to  the  new  head. 
In  six  wedLS  an  instrument  was  adapted  to  the  limb,  with  which  the  foot  could 
be  firml^r  planted  on  the  ground.  The  soles  of  the  right  and  left  boot  were 
at  this  time  of  the  same  thidkness.  Three  months  ^r  the  operation  she 
could  bear  considerable  weight  upon  the  foot ;  she  could  sit  comfortably  in  a 
chair,  and  could  walk,  using  the  joint,  but  still  supported  by  crutches.  Also 
the  details  of  the  following  case,  which  as  well  as  the  former,  was  seen  with 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Brighton,  were  given :  In  September,  1860,  a  niidshbman 
falling  from  the  main-rigging  on  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  dislocated  the 
femur  on  to  the  dorsum  oil  Various  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  boo^ 
which  were  unsuccessful,  until  the  fourth  attempt  was  made,  three  nwjj^ 
after  the  accident.  The  head  of  the  bone  wss  then  returned  to  the  ^}^ 
cavity,  and  the  lunb  was  kept  motionless  so  long  that  it  became  anehyloaed, 
in  which  condition  the  patient  was  seen  by  the  author,  thirteen  months  hatinf 
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elapsed  since  the  accident  occurred,  and  ten  months  smce  the  restoration  of 
the  head  of  the  bone.  The  thigh  at  the  hip  was  immovable ;  the  heel  was 
two  and  a-half  inches  from  the  ground ;  the  foot  was  everted ;  the  limb  was 
wasted.  The  patient  could  only  move  with  sticks  or  other  support  It  was 
determined  to  rupture  the  adhesions  and  to  endeavor  to  regain  motion. 
Under  the  influence  of  chloroform  they  yielded  readily.  There  was  no  pain 
after  the  operation,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  administer  an  opiate.  Con- 
siderable  voluntary  power  was  soon  gained ;  it  was  found,  however,  that  the 
adductor  longus  muscle  beine  retracted,  controlled  unduly  the  motions  of  the 
Hmb.  Its  tendon  was,  therefore,  divided  subcutaneously,  and  the  entire  ranffe 
of  motion  was  then  restored.  After  four  months  the  patient  could  bring  his 
heel  firmly  to  the  ground ;  he  could  move  the  limb  in  every  direction,  and  he 
could  walk  a  distance  of  five  miles  without  resting,  and  without  subsequent 
pain  or  fatigue. 

Mr.  Holthouse  did  not  understand  how  the  limb,  which,  before  the  opera- 
tion, was  so  much  shorter  than  the  other  that  the  foot  did  not  reach  the 
nound  by  four  or  five  inches,  could,  by  the  operation,  have  been  made  so  long 
that  the  patient  was  able  to  stand  upright  with  both  feet  flat  on  the  ground. 
He  presumed  that  the  femur  was  bent  at  a  considerable  angle ;  but  even  after 
it  had  been  brought  into  position  by  sawing  through  its  neck,  the  removal  of 
the  necrosed  head  (as  implied  by  the  gouging  out  of  the  acetabulum)  must 
still  have  left  the  limb  considerably  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

The  author  said  that  the  bone  was  simply  cut  across,  no  part  of  it  being 
removed,  the  result  being  a  false  joint.  The  position  of  the  hmb  was  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  body,  but  in  consequence  of  the  patient  endeavoring  to 
walk  the  pelvis  had  been  much  tilted.  The  limb,  however,  was  a  little  everted, 
and  was  about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  It  was  most  inconvenient,  the 
patient  could  not  sit,  nor  walk  without  crutches.  He  thought  that  the  opera- 
tion was  a  very  desirable  one.  It  was  easily  perfbrmed.  The  result  was 
good,  and  he  was  surprised  that  it  had  not  been  attempted  before. 

Mr.  Barnard  Holt  said  that  he  could  confirm  Mr.  Brodhurst's  opinion 
that  firm  anchylosis  at  the  hip-joint  was  rare.  Imperfect  motion  was  common. 
He  considered  that  Mr.  firodhurst  had  acted  on  a  good  principle  in  endea- 
voring to  make  a  false  joint,  the  same  result  as  was  hoped  for  in  treating  dis- 
eased points.  Mr.  Holt  said  that  there  was  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hill- 
man,  m  the  Westminster  Hospital,  a  case  of  firm  anchylosis  of  the  knee  at  a 
very  inconvenient  angle.  It  would  be  worth  consideration  whether  this  method 
of  treatment  might  not  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  although  it  would 
not  do  to  argue  that  because  it  was  successful  in  the  case  of  anchylosis  at  the 
hip-joint,  that  it  would  necessarily  be  so  at  the  knee  also. 

Mr.  Gk>wlland  said,  that  some  years  ago  Dr.  Little,  in  a  case  of  anchylosis 
at  the  hip-joint,  and  in  which  the  limb  was  almost  at  a  right  angle,  recom- 
mended tnat  the  bone  should  be  sawn  through.  The  bo/s  parents  would  not 
consent  to  an  operation. 

The  author  said,  that  in  his  patient  there  was  as  jret  no  lateral  motion ; 
but  in  a  little  time  he  hoped  that  there  would  be.  The  limb  is  well  supported, 
and  bears  the  body  welL 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  said,  that  in  a  case  of  anchylosis  at  the  elbow,  the  arm 
being  quite  straight,  he  had  divided  the  humerus  just  above  the  elbow-joint, 
with  a  very  good  result. 

Mr.  Holthouse  said,  that  when  at  the  Smyrna  Hospital  he  did  an  operation 
miflar  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  result  was  so  far  good,  in 
respect  to  altered  position,  that  the  patient  could  feed  himself ;  but  no  motion 
ooiud  be  obtainea,  all  attempts  to  procure  it  setting  up  inflammation. — 
Medkal  Tm€$  and  Oaz€tte. 
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EhKpertmwital  laqvirj  into  the  Composition  of  some  of 
the  4nim>ii  whloh  are  Fed  and  Blanghtered  at 
Hnman  Food. 

BT  M  BSSaa.  L4WBS  &  OILBEBT. 


Th£  aiiimAii  analyted  were  oxeas,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  authors  detennined 
the  actual  and  per  centaffe  amoonta  of  water,  of  nuneral  matter,  of  total 
nitroffenoua  compouiida,  of  £i^  and  of  total  dry  suhftanoe,  m  the  entire  bodiea 
and  ui  different  partt  of  ten  animals.  There  appears,  from  these  analyses, 
to  be  a  prominent  connection  between  the  amount  of  animal  matter  and  of 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body.  The  average  amount  of  mmerol 
matters  in  the  entire  bodies  analysed,  may  be  estimated,  in  lean  oxen  to  be 
4^  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  lean  sheep,  3^  to  4  per  cent ;  in  lean  pigs,  2}  to  3  per 
ner  cent.  In  fattened  animals  the  figures  would  be — lor  oxen  and  calres, 
3}  to  4  per  cent. ;  for  sheep  and  lambs,  2}  to  2}  per  cent ;  for  pigs,  1(  to 
1}  per  cent.  "  Of  total  mtrogenous  compounds,  there  were  in  the  faated 
liTe  weight  of  the  fat  ox,  14^  per  cent^  in  that  of  the  fist  sheep,  12}^  per 
cent ;  in  that  of  the  rery  fat  one,  not  quite  11  per  cent ;  in  that  of  the 
moderately  fattened  pig  about  the  same — vis.  10*87  per  cent  The  leaner 
animals  analysed  contained  from  2  to  3  per  cent  more  nitrogenous  substance 
than  the  moaerately  fattened  ones.  The  fat  is  the  prindnal  constituent  of 
the  dry  substance  of  most  animals  consumed  as  food.  Tne  fat  calf  alone 
contained  less  fat  than  nitrogenous  substance ;  while  the  entire  bodiea  of  the 
fat  ox  and  lamb  contained  about  30  per  cent ;  of  the  fat  sheep,  35}  i>er 
cent ;  of  the  very  fat  sheep,  even  45}  per  cent ;  of  the  moderately  fat  pig, 
42^  per  cent  of  fat  "  The  average  composition  of  the  six  animals  assumed 
to  be  well  fattened  showed,  in  roimd  numoers,  3  per  cent  of  mineral  matter, 
12^  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  33  per  cent  of  fiat,  in  their 
stanoing  or  fasted  Uve-weight"  The  meat  of  fat  animals  contains  a  smaller 
per  centage  of  fat,  than  that  of  lean  animals.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  further 
estimated,  *'  that,  of  the  whole  niirogtnous  svhttances  of  the  body,  60  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  calves  and  oxen,  50  per  cent  in  lambs  and  sheep,  and  78 
per  cent,  in  pigs,  would  be  consumed  as  human  food.  Of  the  total  &t  of 
the  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed  that  in  calves  and  lambs  95 
per  cent,  in  oxen  80  per  cent ,  in  sheep  75  per  cent.,  and  in  pigs  90  per 
cent,  would  be  so  applied."  "  Assuming,"  the  authors  argue,  *'  the  propor- 
tional consumption  of^  the  fat  and  nitrosenous  compounds  to  be  as  here  esti- 
mated, there  would  be  in  the  fat  calf  analysed  1 J  times,  in  the  fat  ox  2} 
times,  in  the  fat  lamb,  fat  sheep,  ajid  fat  pig,  nearly  4^  times,  and  in  the  very 
fat  sheep  6^  times,  as  mueh  dry  fat  as  dry  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming 
constituents  consumed  as  human  food."  If  we  compare  the  composition  (n 
meat  wi^  that  of  our  vegetable  foods,  especially  wheat-^our  bread,  and 
and  assume  2}  parts  to  be  me  ''starch  equivalent"  for  one  {>art  ol  £st,  we  find 
that  bread  contains  6*8  parts  of  fat  respiratory  or  fat-forming  to  one  part  of 
flesh-forming  material,  while  the  average  of  the  six  animals  yields  the  pro- 
portion of  10  parts  of  starch  equivalent  to  1  part  of  nitrogenoua  compounds ; 
the  meat  of  the  fat  calf  alone  exhibiting  a  lower  proportion  than  the  bread. 
— Edinburgh  Medical  Jowmaif  flrom  Proeeet^ngi  qf  the  Royal  Society,  vol 
ix,  p.  348. 

W.  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  has  been  appointed  by^  tht  I^asldrtat  8aig«M^ 
General  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
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Clinioal  Lecture  on  the  PhyBiognomical  DiagnoBis  of 

Disease, 


BY  THOMAS  LAYCOCK,  M.  D. 


Pbofessor  Laycock  delivered  his  ninth  lecture  at  the  Royal  Infirmar} » 
Edinburgh,  the  subject  being  the  "  Diathetic  Diajofnosis  of  Gouty  or  Athero- 
matous Consumptions  and  Haemoptysis."    The  Lecturer  said : 

Gentlemen  :  Let  us  inquire  in  what  diatheses  preetubercular  hsBmoptysis 
occurs.  Your  attention  has  been  repeatedlj'  directed  at  the  bedside  to  that 
form  of  consumption  which  occurs  in  certauj  persons  of  the  neuro-vascular 
diathesis.  It  was  this  kind  with  which  John  Hunter  was  threatened,  and  of 
which  his  elder  brother  died.  The  two  Hunters  and  their  father  had  gout, 
and  John  had  extensive  atheroma  of  the  coronary  and  cerebral  arteries. 
This  interchaage  of  tuberculosis,  lithiasis,  and  atheroma,  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  facts  in  practice,  so  that  we  may  spe£ik  of  a  gouty  or  atheromatous 
consumption.  It  is  this  in  which  its  most  exquisite  form  is  ushered  in  by 
haemoptysis ;  and  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  this  class  of  cases  is  only  another  form  of  manifestation  of  that 
diathetic  tendency  to  vascular  disease  that,  later  in  life,  gives  rise  to  atheroma. 
The  connexion  between  tuberculosis  and  atheroma  is  not  well  understood 
generally,  or  appreciated  practically,  nor  even  that  between  atheroma  and 
gouty  diseases,  for  want  of  more  careful  and  prolonged  observation,  and  of  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  diseases  included  under  the  term  "  gouty."  Hence 
the  doctrine  that  gouty,  atheramatous,  and  tubercular  diseases  run  into  each 
other,  is  a  surprise  to  many. 

BUtous  Gouty  Phthisis. — The  physiognomy  m  this  group  of  consump- 
tion varies  with  the  temperament  and  the  kind  of  gouty  or  atheromatous 
diathesis.  We  can  mark  out,  however,  two  typical  forms,  the  one  with  the 
sifnB  of  the  sanguine,  and  the  other  of  the  nbrous  or  bilious  temperament. 
I^w,  just  as  the  **  bilious"  t}'pe  offers  the  worst  cases  of  struma  in  children, 
80  it  supplies  the  worst  kinds  of  gout  and  phthisis  in  the  adult  Women  of 
this  constitution  are  sometimes  attacked  with  gout,  and  it  even  comes  on  at 
an  early  age,  that  is,  at  or  shortly  after  puberty — in  this  respect  resembling 
rheumatic  fever ;  whereas,  in  persons  of  the  other  type,  women  are  less 
commonly  the  subjects,  and  it  rarely  attacks  males  before  30,  usually,  indeed, 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  or  later.  These  olive  complexioned  phthi- 
sical arthritics  are  predominantly  of  slender  form,  with  small  limbs  and 
bones,  and  small  but  regular  teeth,  apt  to  be  yellow.  The  complexion  is 
also  dingy  rather  than  of  a  clear  olive  tint  They  have  feeble  calorific 
powers,  as  shown  bv  their  habitually  cold  hands  and  feet,  require  good 
Uving,  easily  suffer  from  depressing  agents  and  conditions,  are  apt  to  have 
diathetic  forms  of  purpura  or  scorbutus  in  middle  age,  and,  above  all,  are 
particularly  liable  to  hemoptysis  and  phthisis  at  or  shortly  after  puberty, 
under  conditions  which  favor  defective  nutrition  or  defective  functional 
activity  of  the  lungs.  I  know  a  family  of  this  kind,  numbering  nine  females 
and  five  males ;  two  males  and  one  female  died  young ;  five  females  died  at 
or  soon  after  puberty*  and  one  of  diathetic  purpura  at  the  age  of  40,  ushered 
in  bv  profuse  hesmoptysis,  and  one  died,  cause  unknown.  The  eldest  son 
somves  a  martyr  to  gout,  and  the  fifth  daughter  aged  about  60.  Her 
dietetic  habits  illustrate  the  question  lately  mooted,  whether  alcohol  be  food 
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or  physic.  She  keeps  herself  well  by  nener  dnuking  water ;  only  three  or 
four  glasses  of  wine,  and  two  or  three  cups  of  tea  daily.  The  father  was 
very  gouty  and  bilious.  We  have  two  or  three  examples  of  phthisis  in  per- 
sons of  this  temperament. 

Physiognomy  of  the  Florid  or  J^euro-vasciUar  Phthisis, — ^Persons  of 
the  neuro-sangume  temperament  being  most  numerous  in  this  country,  are 
much  more  commonly  found  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  atheromatous  or 
gouty  form  of  consumption,  as  they  are  commonly  of  atheroma  and  ffouL 
There  are  six  phthisical  patients  in  the  wards  of  this  temperament ;  five  have 
had  hsemoptysis,  the  sixth  the  exception  to  this — has  diabetes  mellitus. 
Both  a  vascular  and  nervous  element  is  noticeable  in  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples constituting  the  neuro-vascular  diathesis,  and  these  give  the  leading 
physiognomical  characters  of  the  class  which  have  often  been  described ; 
namely,  slender  limbs,  long  neck,  transparent  florid  complexion,  dilated 
pupils,  and  small  expressive  features.  The  accompanying  vivacity  of  manner 
ana  clear  rosy  complexion  lead  to  a  delusive  appearance  of  vigor,  for  upon 
inquiry  it  is  found  tnat  these  persons  are  easily  wearied,  and  that  their  diges- 
tion iH  feeble,  and  other  functions  irregular.  The  hair  is  thin  and  apt  to  fall, 
and  the  teeth  small  and  prone  to  canes  in  bad  cases.  This  is  most  observ- 
able in  the  upper  incisors,  especially  in  the  lateral,  which  often  begin  to 
decay  at  puberty  and  usually  at  the  sides.  In  this  respect  th^  diffl^r  from 
the  teeth  of  the  true  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  begin  to  decay  from  without. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  difference  is  due  to  special  conditions  of  dental 
nutrition.  In  the  vascular  arthritic  tuberculosis  the  caries  is  due  to  imper- 
fect activity  of  the  blood-vessels ;  in  the  scrofulous  to  imperfection  in  the 
enamel,  ancl  consequent  exposure  of  the  tooth  to  external  irritants,  of  which 
the  habitually  acid  saliva  is  the  chief. 

The  Plump  or  Phlegmatic  Phthisis. — There  are,  however,  consumptive 
persons  of  the  arthritic  diathesis  who  do  not  offer  these  characteristics,  or  at 
least  in  a  less  degree.  They  have  marks  of  more  vigorous  health ;  they  are 
less  nervous ;  the  teeth  are  often  regular  and  sound,  and  the  body  generally 
plump,  and  apparently  well  nourished.  This  is  specially  seen  in  the  female 
members  of  the  family,  who  have  plump  arms,  shoulders  and  mammae.  The 
appearance  is,  however,  delusive,  for  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  deposit  of  fat  in 
the  connective  tissue,  and  this  when  in  excess  is  a  physiognomical  mark  of 
feeble  nutrient  powers  in  any  diathesis  or  temperament.  Girls  of  strumous 
families  often  become  very  plump  in  this  way  at  or  shortly  after  puberty, 
especially  in  the  face  and  about  the  lips  and  mamms.  But  the  tat  soon 
disappears  when  ill-health  sets  in ;  hence,  in  the  same  family  you  will  not 
unfrequently  see  some  phthisically  thin,  while  others,  although  plump,  are 
really  as  phthisically  fat  This  class  of  cases  shows  how  closely  the  tendency 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  linked  with  other  tendencies, to  degenerations 
in  nutrition,  and  prove  that  the  morbid  change  really  depends  upon  general 
causes.  Indeed,  when  we  look  practically  at  the  vanous  kinds  of  that 
general  wasting  from  which  consumption  first  derived  its  name,  we  cannot 
rail  to  observe  that  it  often  accompanies  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ex- 
clusively, and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  than  the  tubercular ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, lon^-standing  asthma,  bronchorrhoea,  and  chronic  bronchitis.*  The 
complexion  is  usually  florid  in  these  plump  cases,  but  it  has  a  characteristi- 
cally dappled  or  mottled  appearance,  which  is  due  to  the  small  white  or 
whitish-yellow  spaces  (indicating  fatty  deposit)  which  appear  between  dus- 

*  This  is  the  phthini*  pituitosa  of  the  earlier  writers  ;  a  ease  was  admitted  into 
Ward  XI.  and  diagnosed  as  sach  sabseqaently  to  the  delivery  of  this  leetofe: 
there  were  extreme  wasting,  very  copious  purulent  sputa,  and  heetio — the  osm 
being  like  tuberoular  phthisis,  in  short,  in  all  particulars,  except  the  phjsioal  signs. 
After  death,  no  tubercle  was  found,  only  intense  bronchial  congestion. 
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tew  of  varicose  blood-Teseelg.  ITie  teeth  are  dingy,  and  often  decayed,  the 
lips  rough  and  cracked,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  a  scrofulous  tendency. 
Sudi  constitutions  give  origin  to  bad  forms  of  consumption,  and  are,  I  be- 
Heve,  most  commonly  the  result  of  a  '*  cross"  between  a  gouty  and  scrofulous 
habit. 

Lastly,  persons  of  a  neuro-sanguine  temperament  simply  are  apt  to  have 
pulmonaij  hemorrhages  and  consecutive  tuberculosis  under  circumstances 
specially  influencing  the  lungs,  without  any  family  predisposition  to  it,  or  to 
gout  or  atheroma  A  few  years  ago,  a  young,  stronffly-budt  fisherman,  from 
Wick,  in  Caithness,  came  into  Ward  I.  with  tuberculosis  of  the  left  lung  fol- 
lowing upon  haemoptysis.  He  was  the  last  man  to  diagnose  as  diathetically 
predisposed,  whether  from  a  consideration  of  his  employment,  his  personal 
appearance  (which  even  then  was  that  of  robust  health),  or  his  family  history, 
because  neither  his  parents  or  any  of  his  numerous  brothers  or  sisters  had 
ever  had  phthisis.  But  he  had  the  typical  characters  of  the  neuro-sanguine 
temperament;  had  been  lately  married;  shortly  af\er  marriage  had  an 
attack  of  measles,  in  which  his  "  chest"  was  affected,  and  it  was  these  especi- 
ally exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  lung-degeneration  which,  acting  upon 
him  through  his  temperament,  developed  hemoptysis  and  tuberculosis. 

The  cause  of  phthisis  in  this  group  differs  according  as  one  or  other  of 
the  primary  diatnetic  tendencies  predomuiates.  In  one  class  there  is  an 
admixture  of  the  scroftilous,  in  anotner  of  the  rheumatic,  and  then  scrofulosis 
and  heart  diseases  modify  the  symptoms  and  progress ;  but  the  majority  are 
young  persons  in  whom  the  vascular  and  nervous  elements  predominate.  In 
these  there  is  a  more  inevitable  tendency  to  haemoptysis  than  in  other  forms, 
more  erethism  generally,  more  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more 
activity  of  the  morbid  processes.  The  tuberculosis  is  not  commonly  preceded 
by  blood  degenerations ;  intercurrent  pleurisies  and  pneumonias  with  plastic 
exudations  are  more  the  rule,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  as  a  con- 
sequence, more  rapid  and  less  under  the  control  of  remedies.  The  nervous 
symptoms  are  usually  more  striking.  The  patient  is  fastidious  as  to  foods, 
especially  the  fatty,  and  cannot  take  cod-liver  oil ;  often  desponding  and 
nervously  sensitive  to  all  kinds  of  impressions  in  the  early  stages,  and  apt  to 
have  head  affections  towards  the  close.  The  morbid  hopefulness  of  phthisis, 
physiologically  termed  euphoria,  is  seen  more  particularly  in  this  class  of 
patients.  I  have  often  called  attention  to  it  at  the  bedside,  and  shown  that 
it  ushers  in  the  last  stage.  It  is  really  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  of  a 
low  type,  a  sort  of  insanity,  and  is  of  the  worst  significance. 

The  tvherde  is  usually  the  grey  or  miliary,  except  when  there  is  a  decided 
strumous  element,  and  acute  tuberculosis  (subacute  tubercular  pneumonia) 
is  most  common  in  this  class,  but  always  under  conditions  deeply  involving 
the  healthiness  of  both  the  blood  and  nervous  system.  We  had  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  old  butler,  James  T.,  in  Ward  L,  who  haid 
extensive  atheroma  of  the  aorta. 

Retrograde  Tuberde  is  observed  more  commonly  in  this  form  than  in  the 
scrofulous,  because  the  degeneration  is  more  circumscribed  and  more  asso- 
ciated with  plastic  axudation  than  with  fatty  degeneration,  so  that  it  is  apt  to 
undergo  analogous  transformations  rather  than  softening,  and  to  end  in 
comification  or  calcification.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  calcareous  masses 
sometimes  expectorated.  This  kind  most  frequently  occurs  in  persons  pre- 
disposed diathetically  to  heart  diseases,  and  who  have  emphysema  as  a 
sequel  to  retrograde  tubercle ;  but  these  diseases  are  not  in  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  being  all  due  to  a  primary  common  cause,  namely,  defective 
innervation  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  aii^cells,  and  capiUai^  bronchi. 
Asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis  are  also  sequels  of  retrograae  tubercle  firom 
the  same  cause. 
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Hu  Hitmotrhagic  Diathesis  and  U<tmapi^ris. — Ebemoptycis  oecorrng 
about  puberty  is  so  important,  so  alarming,  and  so  signifioent  a  Bymptom, 
that  we  cannot  scrutinize  the  pathology  of  it  too  closely.  Now,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diathetic  diagnosis  we  can  classify  the  cases  of  phthisis  in  whioi  it 
occurs  accordingly  as  it  is  intercurrent — ^i.  e„  one  of  the  general  groap  of 
symptoms  of  active  tuberculosis, — or  as  it  \s  precurrent^  and  manifested  before 
tnere  are  any  of  either  the  general  or  local  signs  of  phthisis,  and  even  when 
the  patient  feels  and  appears  to  be  in  good  health.  But  there  is  a  class  of 
cases  in  which  hsemoptysis  is  recurrent  from  time  to  time  throughout  a  long 
period  of  years  without  tuberculosis  either  preceding  or  following  it.  This  is 
seen  chie^y  in  persons  of  what  may  be  termed  the  fuBmorrJu^ic  diatketis, 
and  who,  when  they  manifest  the  tendency  to  hs&morrhage  in  other  ways, 
are  termed  *•  bleeders  "  are  almost  invariably  of  the  neuro-arlhritic  or  neuro- 
scrofulous  diathesis ;  they  are  either  fair  or  dark,  but  the  worse  cases  in  this 
country  are  dark.  They  are  predisposed  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and  gouty 
diseases,  but  have  also  a  remarkable  tendency  to  bleed  from  the  skin,  nose, 
lungs,  or  other  surfaces,  and  from  slight  wounds.  This  is  not  equaUy  intense 
at  all  Umes,  and  even  the  haemorrhages  are  apt  to  recur  spontaneously  with 
nervous,  acute  rheumatic,  and  congestive  symptoms,  so  that  peculiar  affections 
of  the  capillaries,  purpura,  and  sudden  visceral  congestions — as  of  the  brain, 
liver,  sj)leen,  joints — are  apt  to  occur.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  ere- 
thistic  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The  late  Professor  Ueoi^e  Wilson 
was  an  example  of  this  diathesis  of  the  dark  complexioned  tjT>e.  He  was 
endowed  with  almost  feminine  sensitiveness,  although  his  intellectual  powers 
were  good ;  and  he  had  a  vascular  system  so  nervously  irritable  that  hsemop- 
tysis  constantly  came  on  whenever  he  engaged  too  sedulously  in  mental  labor. 
The  wonder  was  that  he  lived  so  long,  and  did  not  die  of  phthisis  at  last. 
But  the  spleen,  as  well  as  the  lungs,  is  apt  to  suffer  diathetically,  as  in  his 
case.  For,  having  occasion  to  examine  him,  I  found  he  had  an  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  and  inferring  from  his  diathesis  that  it  must  be  of  hcemorrhagic 
origin,  I  inquired  if  he  had  not  had  vomiting  of  blood.  His  reply  was  very 
characteristic ;  he  had  had  an  attack  wihch  his  Medical  friend  had  termed 
haemoptysis,  but  which  he  thought  was  not  haemoptysis,  and  he  had  there- 
fore got  his  epitaph  ready,  to  wit : 

"  Here  lies  Georjje  Wilson,  o'er  taken  with  Xcmesis, 
He  died — not  of  haemoptysis, — but  of  hecmatemesis."* 

The  hemorrhagic  diathesis  presents  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  rheu- 
matic or  gouty,  whether  we  regard  the  age.  sex,  hereditariness,  tendency  to 
articular  affections,  or  the  exciting  causes  of  the  periodic  or  paroxysmal 
bleedings.  Thus  the  tendency  to  bleed  is  at  the  earner  ages ;  in  the  middle 
and  decline  of  life  it  is  replaced  by  g^ut,  cardiac  diseases,  asthma,  haemor- 
rhoids J  and  at  or  after  puberty  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  It  is  very  hereditary ;  in  452  recorded  instances  there  are 
only  nineteen  in  which  no  relative  was  similarly  affected.  In  some  families  it 
can  be  traced  back  ninety  years.  The  males  are  more  affected  than  females 
in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  one,  but  the  females  transmit  the  tendency, 
although  unaffected.  This  is  what  happens  in  ^out,  and  I  think  statisti- 
cal researches  will  show  it  is  the  same  with  this  kmd  oi  diathetic  pulmonaiy 
haemoptysis,  for  males  are  more  subject  than  females  to  spitting  of  blood  in 
all  forms  of  phthisis,  taken  indiscriminately.  The  females  ace  predispoesd, 
however,  to  profuse  menstruations,  floodings,  chlorosis,  eechj^moses^  and 
rheumatic  diseases.  Then,  again,  in  these  haemoptysis  there  is  a  dk^Mtio 
hemorrhage  as  to  age,  occurring  most  commonly,  like  epistazis,  at  or  shortfy 
after  puberty,  and  replaced  by  gout,  atheroma,  itieumatism,  in  nicklle  or 
declinmg  age. 

*  This  inoident  is  referrod  to  in  Professor  G.  Wilson's  Memoirs  Iqrlds  OtHsi. 
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Diffkrtni  kinds  of  Hamophftis,  —We  must  discriminate  clinically  the 
different  kinds  of  blood-spit,  and  the  probable  sources  of  the  blood.    H»mo- 

Rtysts  is  a  term  which  implies  not  only  that  the  blood  is  derived  from  the 
mgs,  but  that  it  is  nearly  free  from  extraneous  matters.  When  in  small 
quantities  and  commingled  with  bronchial  mucous,  as  in  hemorrhagic  bron- 
cnitis,  or  when  present  m  the  rust-colored  sputum  of  pneumonia,  or  streaking 
the  spit  of  phthisis  and  cancer,  or  tinting  the  watery  discharge  of  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  we  call  the  symptom  sanguineous  expectoration  rather  than 
than  haemoptysis.  Again,  bloody  spit  from  the  rupture  of  a  thoracic  aneurism 
into  the  air-passages  is  not  heemoptysis,  but  hemorrhage ;  nor  is  that  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  hysterical  girls  as  a  *'  vicarious"  menstruation,  but  a 
diathetic  hemorrhage.  We  had  a  case  of  acute  phthisis  with  splenic  disease 
in  which  there  was  sanguineous  expectoration ;  it  was  not,  in  truth,  true 

{>hthisi8,  but  a  chronic  pneumonia  ending  in  scorbutic  disorganisation  of  the 
ung  and  characteristic  bleeding  from  the  vessels.  Then,  again,  we  have 
several  cardiac  (mitral)  cases  of  hiemoptysis  without  a  trace  of  tuberculosis. 
JVhtrt  the  Blood  cornea  from  in  namoptysia, — Now,  seeing  how  influ- 
ential morbid  actions  of  the  heart  are  in  predisposing  to  or  exciting  htemo' 
ptysis,  and  seeing  how  much  too  commonly  caraiac  diseases  are  diathetic  in 
their  origin,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  determine  in  what  class  of  cases  the 
hemoptysis  is  primarily  due  to  cardiac  action,  in  what  to  vascular  disease  or 
defect,  and  in  what  to  both.  The  question  as  to  the  source  of  the  hemorr- 
hage, t.  e.,  whether  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  (tr  the  air-cells,  is 
here  of  some  importance,  and  as  to  this  there  is  much  contrariety  of  opinion. 
In  that  kind  or  pulmonary  hemorrhage  almost  invariably  associated  with 
cardiac  lesion,  termed  pulmonary  apoplexy,  it  is  believed  by  Dr.  Watson  to 
be  always  bronchial ;  and  since  the  time  of  Bichat,  the  Parisian  school  has 
considered  phthisical  heBinoptysis  to  be  always  of  bronchial  origin.  Dr. 
Walshe  (with  others)  attributes  it  to  molecular  rupture  of  the  capiliary 
vessels  of  the  parenchyma,  except  in  those  very  rare  cases  in  which  a  vessel 
of  some  size  is  perforated ;  and  says  he  has  never  seen  a  case  in  which  it  was 

Frobable  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage, 
think  the  truth  is  in  part,  although  not  equally  on  both  sides.  The  jHdh- 
ology  and  meaning  of  emsiaxia  will  help  us  to  a  conclusion,  for  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  considerable  significance,  although  generally  overlooked  in  persons  of 
phthisical  habits.  I  have  often  noted  it  as  being  premonitorj'  of  future 
haemoptysis,  and  often,  too,  observed  as  coinciding  with  intercurrent  attacks. 
We  have  Questioned  our  phthisical  patients  as  to  the  bleedings  from  the  nose 
they  have  had,  with  these  results :  four  of  twenty-one  cases  had  never  had 
either  epistaxis  or  hsBmoptysis ;  three  of  these  are  strumous,  and  the  fourth 
a  miner  with  black  spit ;  four  have  had  both  haemoptysis  and  intercurrent 
epistaxis;  three  precurrent  epistaxis,  and  then  (in  a  few  months  after)  pre- 
eorrent  haemoptysis;  three  had  precurrent  epistaxis,  but  no  hsmoptysis, 
— one  of  these  with  a  rheumatic  histor)',  agend  47,  had  three  attacks,  the 
blood  flowing  profusely, — and  three  had  hemoptysis  but  no  epistaxis.  In 
the  remaining  three  cases  the  histories  are  defective ;  but  it  results  that  of 
eighteen  cases  of  phthisis  of  all  kinds,  fourteen  had  either  epistaxis  (3),  or 
hsemoptysis  (3),  or  both  (8).  Epistaxis  is  usually  thought  of  little  conse- 
<^uenee  and  of  no  diathetic  or  pro^ostic  value ;  this  I  am  satisfied,  is  a  prac- 
tical mistake.  In  227  cases  or  diathetic  **  bleeders"  in  which  the  source  of 
the  hemorrhage  was  noted,  it  was  nasal  in  nearly  half,  or  110;  and  m  many 
it  was  found  that  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  haematuria,  and  hsematemesis  succeed- 
ed or  alternated  with  each  other,  or  were  ''metastatic."  And  if  prac- 
titioners were  to  watdi  their  cases  of  epistaxb  (chiefly  pubescent  lads)  though 
sabsequent  years,  they  would  find  that  repeated  and  profuse  attacks  about 
puberty  in  certain  constitutions  do  indicate  a  tendency  to  haemoptysis  and 
taberculosia  sobsequently.    I  say  about  puberty,  because  this  is  the  age  at 
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which  diathetic  haBmoptysis  most  commonly  occurs  in  phthisical  suljects ; 
you  hardly  eyer  see  it  in  children.  The  bleeiaing  is,  as  to  fact,  both  equally 
diathetic ;  but  as  epistazis  is  rarely  associated  with,  or  even  followed  by,  any 
grave  symptoms,  its  meaning  is  not  observed.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  in  these  cases  of  precurrent  epistaxis,  you  will  often  find 
it  red  and  swollen ;  such  dso  is  its  appearance  in  cases  of  incipient  phthisis. 
Epistaxis  and  heemoptysis,  when  diatnetic,  are,  in  short,  in  much  tne  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  catarrh  and  bronchitis ;  the  one  ushers  in  the  other. 

Pharyngtal  Hmmoptyais. — ^The  blood  does  not  in  all  these  cases  come 
either  from  the  lungs  or  nose,  but  from  the  pharynx.  This  I  have  repeatedly 
ascertained  to  be  the  case  in  young  persons  diathetically  predisposed  to 
haemoptysis  and  phthisis.  They  do  not  cough  up,  but  hawt  up  or  exscreate 
the  blood ;  and,  in  particular,  I  think  it  is  in  such  examples  tnat  the  blood 
flows  out  of  the  mouth  during  sleep,  and  stains  the  pillow.  These  patients 
have  hardly  any  pulmonary  symptoms,  but  the  pharynx  is  seen  to  be  relaxed 
and  veined  over  with  small  dilated  vessels,  and  sometimes  marked  with  blood. 
This  kind  of  hemorrhage,  like  epistaxis,  will  precede  tuberculosis  several 
years. 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  relation  of  cardiac  disease  to  epistaxis  and 
hemoptysis  ?  Is  it  that  of  cause  and  effect,  or  are  they  coincident  morbid 
states  ?  I  think  neither  exclusively.  The  heart  is  only  a  portion,  although 
an  important  portion,  of  the  entire  vascular  system ;  consequently,  what 
predisposes  to  disease  of  the  heart  will  predispose  to  disease  of  the  blood- 
vessels. This  is  true  practically  in  multitudes  of  cases ;  so  that,  while  we 
admit,  cs  we  undoubtedly  must,  that  the  interruption  of  the  circulation  through 
the  cardiac  cavities  and  large  vessels  by  valvular  narro wings  or  insufficiency 
is  a  cause  of  haemoptysis,  we  must  also  admit  that  the  same  diathetic  con- 
ditions which  predispose  the  patient  to  this  class  of  disease  will  also  influence 
the  nutrition  and  contractility  of  his  blood-vessels.  And  if  perchance  those 
of  the  lungs  are  predisposed  to  suffer  from  special  causes,  then  there  will  be 
haemoptysis.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  structural  diseases  of 
the  heart  only  excite  haemoptysis  because  they  excite  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
as  is  seen  in  cases  of  mitral  constriction,  and  that  this  may  equally  follow 
upon  functional  disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  the  ventricles.  It  is  enough  tor 
this  end  if  the  impulsive  force  of  the  two  ventricles  be  uneoual,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  left  ventricle  do  not  deliver  the  blood  as  freely  as  the  right 
Now  changes  in  the  innervaiion  of  the  ventricular  muscle,  or  in  the  muscles 
of  the  valves,  may  suffice  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  function  between  the  two 
hearts,  and  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to  induce  haemoptysis  when  the  bron- 
chial capillaries  are  ready  to  yield  to  the  pressure ;  and  I  think  this  is  what 
takes  place  in  many  precurrent  cases  of  haemoptysis.  Further,  in  a  certain 
class  of  cases  the  local  and  general  symptoms  and  the  history  serves  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a  species  of  rheumatic  attack  in  which  the  innervation  of  the 
heart  is  involved,  instead  of  the  joints.  There  is  no  exudation  it  is  true,  nor 
inflammation  properly  so-called.  Only  disturbed  cardiac  action,  rapid  pulse, 
thoracic  pains,  and  haemoptysis  sui  generis.  Now,  this  kind  of  capillary 
rheumatism  occurs  in  the  aiathetic  *'  bleeder  "  when  the  haemorrhages  take 
place ;  it  is  also  met  with  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  of  acute  purpura  haemoi^ 
rhagica  with  articular  complication,  which  I  have  long  classed  amongst  rheu- 
matic diseases,  and  which  I  incline  to  think  is  partly  due  to  a  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  trabeculae  of  the  spleen — a  tissue  diatnetically  the  same  as  the  cardiac 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  precurrent  haemoptysis 
which  may  be  classed  with  these — the  morbid  diathetic  state  being  limited  to 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  treatment  in  which  cases  is 
wholly  diathetic—  by  nitrate  of  potash,  digitalis,  or  aconite,  and  when  there 
IB  much  erethism,  by  acetate  or  lead  and  opium.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
gallic  acid,  tannin,  turpentine,  and  the  entire  empirical  class  of  astringents 
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are  wholly  unsuited  to  such  cases.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  in 
these  there  is  necessarily  tubercular  deposit,  no  more  than  there  is  in  the 
nasal  or  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  in  cases  of  constitutional  epistaxis ; 
there  may  or  not  be ;  often  there  is,  but  the  absolute  significancy  is  as  to  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  vascular  system  and  its  influence  on  the  nutrition  of 
the  lung-tissues.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
hsmoptysis  recurs  from  time  to  time  rather  as  a  rheumatic  than  a  tubercular 
affection,  and  as  such  may  have  in  fact,  a  life-long  duration  if  care  be  taken 
that  the  causes  of  tuberculosis  be  obviated.  And  in  such  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  conclude  there  is  rupture  of  the  blood-vessel  or  blood-vessels  than 
in  cases  of  rheumatic  purpura  hemorrhagica,  or  of  diathetic  hemorrhage  in 
the  so-called  bleeders.  In  these  cases  bleeding  vessels  have  been  caretully 
looked  for,  and  could  never  be  found.  Upon  tne  whole  I  think,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  in  precurrent  haemoptysis  the  blood  has  the  same  tissue-source 
as  in  precurrent  epistaxis,  and  is,  therefore,  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Whether  in  all  cases  of  mitral  constriction,  or  when  pulmonar}' 
apoplexy  occurs  in  cases  of  pneumonia  or  otherwise  in  middle  a^e,  it  is  from 
the  same  tissue  is  doubtfiil ;  it  may  be  in  some,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the 
majority  from  the  vessels  to  the  parenchyma.  At  all  events,  it  is  clinically 
a  wholly  different  kind  of  haemoptysis. 

iT^fiuence  of  the  JVervous  System  on  Httmorrhagic  Phthisis. — In  all  these 
cases  of  diathetic  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  whether  precurrent  or  intercurrent, 
the  mechanical  theory  of  congestion  is  insufficient  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena ;  for  granting  that  the  one  is  due  to  exsudation  of  blood  from  the 
capillaries,  and  the  other  to  hemorrhage  from  a  perforated  vessel  (as  it  un- 
doubtedly sometimes  is),  there  are  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  in  which  you  have  no  kind  of  hemorrhage  whatever,  while  it 
only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  individual  affected. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  pulmonary  congestion  which  accompanies 
pulmonary  tubercle  is  of  a  special  character,  and  this  is  why  hemoptysis  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  coincide.  There  are,  doubtless,  good  reasons  for 
this  opinion ;  first,  in  the  fact  that  they  do  so  very  frequently  coincide  and , 
secondly,  in  the  histological  anatomy  of  tubercle :  for  it  has  been  abundently 
shown  that  there  is  extensive  fatty  degeneration  or  atheroma  of  the  smaller 
vessels,  and  even  of  the  aorta  in  phthisis.  But  then  there  are  cases  which 
cannot  be  brought  under  generalisations.  There  is,  for  example  the  case  of 
H.,  in  Ward  XL,  who  has  had  epistaxis  and  spitting  of  blood  for  several  years 
past,  and  who  had  diathetic  degeneration  of  the  vascular  system,  as  indicated 
by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  and  innominate  artery.  She  has  also  albuminuria, 
yet  the  signs  of  phthisis  in  her,  if  any  there  be,  are  most  obscure.  We  had 
a  case  two  or  three  years  ago  of  a  man  who  had  cardiac  murmurs,  rheumatic 
symptoms,  the  signs  of  pneumonia,  or  pulmonar)'  condensation,  and  he- 
moptysis for  several  weeks,  yet  after  death,  a  few  weeks  subsequently,  no 
tubercle  and  no  valvular  disease  were  found.  Again,  both  lungs  are  not 
equally  affected ;  you  will  often  find  the  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  left  subclavicular  region,  when  pre- 
current haemoptysis  occurs  in  persons  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  habit,  with 
hereditary  tendency  to  heart-oiseases.  I  have  surmised  that  the  reason  of 
this  preference  of  tne  left  lung,  whether  in  inflammatory  or  tubercular  cases 
(for  ihe  same  is  seen  in  rheumatic  pneumonia  and  pleunsy),  may  be  found  in 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  left  pulmonary  veins.  They  enter  the  auricle 
l)ring  80  very  closely  together  that  pressure  upon  one  could  hardly  be  made 
without  involvmg  the  other.  Now  such  pressure  would  have  the  effect  upon 
that  lung  which  mitral  condition  or  insufficiency  has  upon  both  lungs. 
There  are  various  modes  in  which  such  pressure  might  be  made ;  one  of  the 
moat  obvious  is  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands.  But  this  explanation 
would  necessarily  imply  that  all  tubercular  and  congestive  affections  must  be 
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manifetted  chiefly,  or  in  the  first  inttanoe,  in  the  kit  Itmgt  which  it  by  do 
means  the  case ;  on  the  coatrary,  a  pleurisy  of  the  right lon^f  is  fsr  more 
likely  to  be  tubercular  than  one  of  the  left  Besides,  in  the  diathetic  fbmut 
of  luemoptysis  another  cause  may  be  traced,  vis.,  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  :  changes  in  this  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  whole  grssp 
of  "hysterical "  hemorrhages ;  nay  a  sudden  emotion  (as  fear  or  terror)  may 
be  followed  by  purpura  hemorrhagica  in  a  few  hours ;  and  mental  labor  or 
anxiety  will  not  only  affect  the  heart's  action,  bnt  the  lung  capiUaxies,  and 
bring  on  hemoptysis  Hence  we  must  attribute  the  perferential  affectiooof 
the  left  lung  and  the  heart  to  a  defect  in  the  innervation  of  their  natrientaiui 
motor  nerves.  Now,  as  these  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  we  mart 
found  our  pathology  of  these  forms  of  phthisis,  in  so  far  as  they  are  thin 
distinguished  from  other  forms,  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiolog^y  of  the 
minor  sympathetic,  as  the  oldest  anatomists  most  expressively  designed  this 
great  system  of  nerves.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you  what  influence  is 
exercised  by  the  nerve-centres  on  the  development  of  phthi^  as  reresled 
by  clinical  observation,  and  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  general  doctrine; 
but  we  want  to  know  why,  in  these  nervous  erethistic  forms  of  phthisis  there 
is  a  special  tendency  to  haemoptysis  and  all  the  other  group  of  diathetic 
changes.  Experimental  researches  have  abundently  proved  tne  influence  of 
morbid  state  of  the  lungs.  Professor  C.  Bernard  saw  pulmonary  nipoplay 
follow  in  a  dog  after  divisoin  of  the  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  Schitf  even  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  both  hepatisation  and  tubercles  in  a  rabbit.  Further, 
pathological  researches  have  not  only  shown  that  the  ganglion  of  the  vagus 
and  the  medulla  oblongata  are  affected  concurrently  with  pulmonary  lesions 
of  various  kinds,  but  that  the  action  of  these  centres  is  a  crossed  action. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  morbid  action  may  begin  in  the  heart  and  left 
lung,  and  these  when  diseased  involve  the  right  lung  by  crossed  centripetal 
action  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  nerve  centre,  just  as  often  a 
diseased  eye  finally  involves  the  healthy  one,  according  to  the  law  I  have  ex- 
plained elsewhere. 

As  an  example  of  the  same  kind  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  1 
might  mention  the  close  relation  between  diabetes  mellitus,  and  tuberculosis, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  injuries  of  the  respiratory  or  pneumo-gastric  nerve- 
centres  on  the  other ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  observe  that  if  the  con- 
nexion of  these  nerve  centres  with  certain  forms  of  phthisis  has  not  been 
demonstrated  by  anatomical  research,  it  is  because  they  are  not  really,  if 
ever,  examined  after  death  from  phthisis.  I  n^  hardly  say  how  great  a 
defect  this  is  in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease. 

We  can,  however,  conclude  from  all  these  facts  that  in  precurrant  hemop- 
tysis of  a  certain  kind  there  is  centric  defect  in  the  innervation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  is  diathetic  as  to  its  predig>06ing  infiuences  in  regard  to  both 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  This  is  specially  excited  into  activity  at 
puberty,  when  both  the  brain  and  lungs  are  experiencing  increased  nutrient 
and  functional  activity  and  development.  As  to  the  brain,  it  shows  itself 
chiefly  by  eoistaxis  $  as  to  the  lungs,  by  hemoptysis.  What  change  is 
induced  in  the  blood-vessels  is  not  so  clear ;  but  it  requires  the  co^ncnrreooe 
of  a  morbid  innervation ;  it  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  of  hfemorrhadc 
effect  as  a^  advances ;  and  it  may  be  readily  developed  into  actirit;|r  by 
causes  which  depress  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  functional 
and  nutrient  activity  of  the  body.  This  nutrient  activity  is  less  influraced  io 
the  direction  of  tubercular  as  well  as  hemorrhagic  degeneration  as  age  ad- 
vances but  atheromatous  or  calciflc  degeneration  of  the  blood-vesseU---thst 
kind  more  peculiar  to  advancing  years  takes  their  place, — and  hence  it  ii 
Uiat  in  this  kind  of  constitution  haemoptysis  and  tuberculMis  at  puberty  are 
replaced  by  arterial  degenerations  in  the  heart  and  brain  in  middle  1^  as  in 
the  case  of  John  Hunter. 
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At  you  have  been  already  fbformed  at  the  bedside  as  to  the  various 
modet  of  treattug  phthisis  which  naturally  result  from  this  method  of  a 
diathetic  diagnosis  of  the  tissue  changes,  I  need  not  dwell  on  them ;  there  is 
a  caution,  however,  as  to  the  use  of  c(m-liver  oil  which  I  would  now  mention, 
and  that  is,  while  it  is  not  only  an  object  of  disgust,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  erethistie  class  of  phthisical  patients,  there  is  a  grave  doubt  whether  it 
may  not  be  injurious  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  atheroma.  Death  from 
hsmoptyris  is  very  rare  in  phthisis,  occurring  in  not  more  than  one  per  cent. ; 
now,  the  only  accidents  of  tnis  kind  which  I  have  witnessed  were  in  consump- 
tive patients  of  the  atheromatous  diathesis  who  had  taken  cod-oil  largely. 

The  physiognomical  value  of  the  general  wasting^  from  which  consump- 
tion gets  its  name,  differs  in  the  same  way  as  hsemoptysis,  namely  as  it  is 
precurrent  or  intercurrent,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  You  will  have  patients 
with  no  other  phthisical  symptoms  than  this ;  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  doubt 
ful  whether  the  wasting  is  due  to  the  local  lesion  wholly,  or  in  the  first 
instance.  We  must  generalise  beyond  their  limited  and  somewhat  mechanical 
doctrines  into  the  wider  field  of  the  law  of  nutrition  of  tissues  in  general,  if  we 
would  have  better  views  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  consumptive 
diseases.  There  are  other  physiognomical  signs,  as  pallor,  oedema,  and  local 
nreats,  which  I  will  examine  at  an  early  opportunity. — Medical  Times  and 
dinette. 


On  Vaooination. 


During  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the 
subject  of  vaccination  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal.  The  recent  epidemic  of 
small  pox,  and  the  pretty  general  recourse  that  has  been  had  to  re-vaccdna- 
tion,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  deaths  following  the 
operation  in  Sacramento  city,  has  naturally  made  it  an  interesting  subject  to 
the  members  of  the  profession,  and  even  the  public  in  this  State. 

In  Europe,  attention  has  been  more  particularly  attracted  to  it  by  the 
occurrence,  at  Rivalta,  a  small  village  in  Italy,  of  a  number  of  cases  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  syphilitic  infection,  as  the  result  of  vaccination,  and 
although  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  these  cases  were  what 
they  at  first  were  reported  to  be,  yet  the  discussion  they  have  given  rise  to 
in  Europe,  and  also  in  America,  can  we  think  leave  no  doubt  on  any  un- 
prejudiced mind,  that  vaccine  matter  taken  from  a  child  suffering  under 
constitutional  syphilis,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  children 
vaccinated  from  it.  This  fact  is  only  denied  by  those  whose  theoretical 
notions  as  to  the  impossibility  of  syphilis  being  communicated  from  any 
source  except  from  a  primary  chancre,  leads  them  to  attempt  to  explain 
away  the  accumulated  evidence  in  favor  of  the  communicability  of  syphilis  by 
vaccination ;  but,  as  the  capability  of  secondary  sores  infecting  the  system  is 
also  to  our  mind  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  this  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the 
evidence  of  the  communicability  of  syphilis  by  the  vaccine  lymph  counts  for 
nothing.  In  the  fatal  cases  following  vaccination  that  occurred  at  Sacra- 
mento, we  have  nothing  of  any  scientific  interest,  except  that  they  show  the 
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neoearity  for  care  in  the  selection  of  the  l]3Aph,  as  they  were  imdotthtedly 
cases  of  animal  p<n8oning.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  if  in  the 
whole  of  the  cases  the  lymph  came  from  the  same  subject,  and  what  were 
the  peculiar  antecedents  that  had  imparted  to  it  so  poisonous  a  character. 

After  reviewing  the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  rela- 
tion to  the  transmission  of  the  syphilitic  poison  by  vaccination,  the  editor  of 
the  Medical  TKmes  and  Gazette  observes : 

We  have  thus  endeavored  fairly  and  impartially  to  review  the  arguments 
brought  forward  on  either  side  of  this  interesting  and  most  vital  controTersy. 
It  wul  have  been  seen  that  we  spare  criticism  to  neither  party.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  sum  up,  and  to  place  on  record  the  conclusion  to  which  our  own 
mind  has  been  led  after  full  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  in 
the  published  works  of  the  writers  we  have  quoted. 

L  That  there  are  several  cases  on  record  in  which  infecting  chancre  has 
succeeded  the  performance  of  the  operation  of  vaccination,  where  the  lymph 
has  been  taken  from  a  normal  pock  upon  the  arm  of  a  person  the  subject  of 
constitutional  syphilis.  Considering  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  vacci- 
nation at  the  present  time,  however,  sttch  an  occurrence  must  be  regarded  as 
extremely  rare — quite  exceptional. 

IL  That  in  such  cases  the  vaccine  disease  and  the  syphilis  have  run  the 
distinct  course  which  would  be  anticipated  from  the  great  difference  in  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  two  diseases,  the  local  mamfestation  of  the  latter 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  course  of  the  vaccine. 

lU.  That  in  all  such  cases  the  disease  apparently  imparted  has  been  the 
"  primary"  disease,  which  has  appeared  at  the  spots  punctured.  In  cases 
where  secondary  manifestations  alone  succeeded  the  vaccinia,  the  patient  was 
syphilitic  prior  to  the  operation,  the  vaccine  baring  acted  merely  m  arousing 
the  disease  from  latency. 

IV.  That  it  is  probable,  but  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved,  that  in  some 
cases  the  transmission  of  the  disease  has  been  effectei^  as  alleged,  throodi 
the  medium  of  the  vaccine  lymph  as  taken  from  a  normal  Jennerian  vesicle, 
the  virus  of  both  diseases,  vaccme  and  syphilis,  being  obtained  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  vesicle.  In  other  instances  it  is  possible  that  the  virus  of 
syphilis  may  have  come  accidentally  into  relation  with  the  punctured  spots. 

V.  That  where  numerous  persons  have  been  vaccinated  from  the  same 
subject,  those  who  were  last  vaccinated  were  mostly  those  who  suffered  from 
syphilis  in  the  sequel. 

VI.  That  the  hypotheses  advanced  to  explain  the  above  fact, — ^namely, 
that  in  such  cases  blood  had  become  mixed  with  the  lymph,  and  that  this  was 
the  immediate  vehicle  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  cannot  be  accepted  until  better 
evidence  in  its  support  shall  be  advanced  than  has  yet  been  furnished. 

VIL  That  two  other  hypotheses  may  be  proposed,  viz.,  (a)  that  the  vaccine 
vesicle  simply  acts  as  the  depository  of  syphihtic  virus  introduced  into  the 
original  puncture  at  the  time  of  vaccination ;  and  (b)  that  the  later  vaccina- 
tions were  productive  of  syphilis,  in  the  instances  of  multiple  vaccination 
adduced,  on  account  of  the  depth  at  which  the  lymph  was  sought,  or  on  ac- 
count of  an  irritated  condition  brought  about  by  manipulating  the  vesicle 
itself.  Both  of  these  hypotheses  may  be  true  in  the  same  instance,  or  one  in 
one  instance  and  the  otner  in  another  instance. 

VIII.  That  the  following  practical  rules  flow  from  our  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  investigations  of  the  several  authors  we  have  quoted : 

1.  Unless  exceptionally,  the  lymph  to  be  used  for  vaccination  should  not 
be  taken  from  an  adidt  person. 

2.  No  child  should,  however  apparently  healthy,  be  used  as  a  source  of 
lymph  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  three  months  torn  its  birth. 
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^.  Before  taking  the  lymph,  the  mouth,  and  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  child,  should  be  thoroughly  examined  for  symptoms  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  the  slightest  evidence  of  which  shoula  cause  its  rejection. 

4.  Enquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  health  of  the  parents  and  nurse,  and 
as  to  any  previous  disturbances  in  that  of  the  child  itself.  A  suspicion 
even  of  syphilitic  taint  should  deter  the  Practitioner  from  using  the 
lyraph. 

5.  The  lancets  employed  for  vaccination  should  never  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  operator,  should  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  pure  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  lor  the  neglect  of  this  simple  precaution. 

6.  The  parents  and  nurse  should  be  warned  against  the  common  and  nasty 
practice  of  moistening  the  punctured  spots  with  saliva  under  the  pretence 
of  allaying  local  irritation  and  of  applying  old  linen  to  the  spots  at  any 
time  unless  pre^^ously  well  washed. 

7.  No  child  should  be  vaccinated  whose  parents  or  nurse  are  known  at  the 
time  to  be  the  subject  of  any  primary  or  secondary  manifestations  of 
syphilitic  disease,  unless  removed  for  the  time  from  the  influence  of  their 
contagion. 

8.  That  in  no  case  should  more  lymph  be  taken  from  one  vesicle  than  that 
which  flows  readily  and  spontaneously  from  the  first  and  most  superficial 
punctures  made  into  it,  and  that  no  lymph  should  be  used  that  is  not 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 

With  these  provisional  conclusions  and  prudential  suggestions  we  leave  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  further  investigation  in  the  same  im- 
partial 8])irit  in  which  we  have  striven  to  examine  it,  at  the  hands  both  of 
those  who  maintain  and  those  who  deny  the  transmission  of  syphilis  from  a 
contaminated  to  a  healthy  subject  by  the  operation  of  vaccination.  Mean- 
while let  us  recollect  that,  even  were  all  absoltUely  proved  which  is  asserted 
respecting  these  very  rare  transmissions,  vaccination  would  still  remain  one  of 
the  highest  boons  which  a  merciful  Creator  has  ever  permitted  a  single  man 
to  bestow  upon  his  fellows.  All  which  can  possibly  be  said  even  then  would 
be,  that  it  is  not  exempt  from  those  imperfections  which  inevitably  attend 
every  human  invention.  Chloroform  has  sometimes  unexpectedly  extin- 
guished life,  when  all  that  has  been  looked  for  was  a  temporary  oblivion  to 
pain.  Accidents,  often  fatal,  continually  happen  in  connexion  with  the  use  of 
opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  which  no  human 
prescience  could  anticipate.  Surgery  has  recorded  deaths  as  the  immediate 
result  of  the  most  trivial  operations.  Yet  still,  in  hundreds  of  cases  every 
day,  the  public  necessity  demands  these  operations  to  be  performed,  and 
these  drugs  to  be  administered.  And  after  all,  the  benefits  derived  from 
these  are  mostly  but  loans  for  an  hour.  Vaccination  is  the  heritage  of  a  life- 
time. 


Thk  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
Ijcgan  on  the  1st  of  July,  1837.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  six  month  short  of 
*  quarter  of  a  century,  this  astounding  number  «f  names  had  been  registered 
w^a  transmitted  to  Somerset  House :  Persons  married,  7,086,700 ;  births, 
1^»278,790;  deaths,  9,605,536;  in  all,  30,971,026,  or  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  day.— 3f<MficaZ  Times, 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Burns. 


BT  PBOPRSSOR  ROSER. 


In  truth,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  special  treatment  of  bums,  the 
loss  of  substance  resulting  from  their  influence  being  repaired  by  the  same 
processes  as  prevail  after  any  other  form  of  destruction  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face. Much  depends  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  injury  has  extended,  for 
while  a  destroyed  epidermis  is  rapidly  reproduced,  when  the  skin  has  suffered 
to  a  great  depth,  or  throughout  its  entire  substance,  the  reparation,  after  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  parts,  may  be  very  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the 
sreat  loss  of  substance,  or  of  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  parts  affected 
for  cicatrical  formation.  The  contraction  after  cicatrization  is  also  often 
great,  both  from  this  loss  of  substance  and  from  the  position  of  the  parts,  as 
in  the  bend  of  the  limbs,  being  faTorable  to  such  contractile  action.  It  is, 
however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  greater  contraction  follows  bums  than 
takes  place  from  similar  loss  of  substance  from  other  causes.  When  the  akin 
has  been  destroyed  only  through  a  portion  of  its  substance,  this  contraction 
is  not  observed,  only  smooth  cicatrices  analogous  to  those  of  small-pox  being 
present. 

Not  only  is  the  period  required  for  reparation  and  cicatrization  after  bums 
dependent  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  injury  has  extended,  but  it  is  still 
more  so  on  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  which  it  has  given  rise  to.  This  may 
affect  not  only  the  part  actually  burnt,  but  the  adjoining  parts,  and  may  give 
rise  to  a  secondary  destruction  of  the  skin,  or  at  all  events  obstinate  suppura- 
tion, which  will  delay  the  healing  process,  this  then  assuming  a  remarkably 
chronic  character.  Although  it  is  this  last  circumstance  which  by  its  com- 
plexity and  its  consequences  chiefly  renders  our  prognosis  uncertain,  yet  the 
other  point,  the  determination  of  the  depth  to  which  the  bum  has  extended, 
is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  matter  at  first,  even  for  the  most  experienced 
observer. 

When  the  epidermis  is  merely  lost  or  raised  up  into  bulls,  the  treatmeut 
of  burns  is  simple  enough.  The  serum  should  be  discharged  from  the 
bladders  by  small  punctures,  without  remomg  the  epidermis.  The  necessity 
of  covering  the  exposed  nervous  papillae  explains  the  success  of  variouf 
empirical  applications ;  and  even  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acts  only 
in  this  way.  The  exposed  cutis  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  gela- 
tinizing albumen,  and  the  deposit  which  ensues  upon  the  application  of  the 
nitrate  solution  produces  a  protective  crust.  Lead  and  chalk  water  act  in 
the  same  way,  and  cotton  wool,  the  most  suitable  and  simplest  of  all  dress- 
ings, thus  protects  the  exposed  parts  from  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  from 
mechanical  contacts. 

After  two  or  three  days,  the  physiological  condition  of  the  parts  is 
different,  the  exposed  papillae  having,  in  consequence  of  a  growth  of  cells  and 
vessels,  become  covered  with  a  protective  covering.  The  excessive  sensi- 
bility has  diminished,  suppuration  may  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  here  and 
there,  deeper  penetrating  inflammatory  action  has  been  set  up.  We  have 
now  to  seek  wnether  we  can  moderate  this  inflammatory  action,  and  favor 
the  formation  of  epidermis.  But,  in  fact,  we  can  do  little  in  the  matter;  If 
the  injunr  is  superncial,  the  healing  will  soon  take  place,  under  tiie  use  of  the 
most  difierent  and  sometimes  absurd  means  ,*  while  if  the  inflammation  has 
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penetrated  deeply,  do  what  we  will,  the  cure  will  be  slower.  We  may  resort, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  various  antiphlogistic  applications.  When  the 
mortification  of  the  skin  is  only  superficial,  it  is  quickly  thrown  off,  leaving  a 
retiform  granulating  surface,  and  art  has  here  little  to  do  besides  protecting 
the  parts  from  injury.  When  the  morUfication  extends  deeper,  we  have  no 
specific  means  for  hastening  the  suppuration  of  parts  whicn  must  precede 
separation.  Such  separation  is  a  physiological  process,  and  our  intervention 
is  limited  to  Uie  prevention  of  its  being  obstructed.  But  the  separation 
having  taken  place,  have  we  any  means  of  hastening  the  growth  of  granula- 
tions or  of  suppressing  them  when  too  luxurious  ?  Physiology  and  clinical 
experience  alike  declare  that  nothing  need  be  done.  The  granulations,  if 
too  prominent,  will  afterwards  recede  without  the  aid  of  caustic ;  and  the 
smoothest  cicatrices  will  be  found  in  those  cases  in  which  least  interference 
has  taken  place.  When,  however,  the  wound  is  advancing  towards  cicatri- 
zation, the  condensation  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  its  covering  with 
epidermis,  are  much  favored  by  a  protective  covering  of  adhesive  plaster. 

In  the  extremest  degree  of  burrs,  when  the  skin  is  destroyed  throughout 
its  entire  substance,  we  have  to  do  with  a  condition  of  great  surgical  import- 
ance, cicatricial  contraction,  which  although  of  the  highest  utility  in  lessen- 
ing the  surface  of  the  wound  in  some  cases,  proves  in  others  the  most  serious 
detriment.  The  employment  of  adhesive  plaster  is  of  great  service  in  regu- 
lating the  contractile  power  of  the  cicatnx.  Thus,  suppose  a  longitudinal 
loss  of  substance  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  index  finger  exists,  there  is  no 
better  means  of  regulating  the  direction  of  the  cicatrix  which  will  ensue,  than 
surrounding  the  whole  finger  with  small  strips  of  plaster.  These  act  in  three 
ways  1.  The  circular  application  displaces  the  skin  from  left  to  right,  and 
favors  the  formation  of  the  cicatrix  in  a  transverse  direction,  in  which  no  con- 
traction can  occur.  2.  Contraction  in  the  longitudinal  direction  is  also  pre- 
vented by  the  finger  being  kept  stiffly  bound  up,  so  that  its  flexure  is  aiffi- 
cult.  3.  The  plaster  exerts  a  very  decided  influence  in  preventinf^  or  reme- 
dying that  projection  of  the  cicatrix  which  is  so  remarkable  after  longitudinal 
loss  of  substance  at  the  bend  of  joints  and  in  the  neck.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  we  may  obtain  from  the  use  of  plaster 
beneficial  effects  which  no  other  means  will  furnish.  So  also  the  contrac- 
tions supervening  on  burns  which  have  been  improperly  treated,  are  so 
easily,  rapidly,  and  completely  remedied  by  the  methodical  application  of 
plaster,  that  the  cases  must  be  seen  to  obtain  belief.  Most  aggravated  cases, 
which  those  unacquainted  with  the  simpler  means  would  suppose  to  be 
amenable  only  to  the  knife,  and  others  for  which  this  has  been  in  vain 
resorted  to,  have  readily  yielded  to  the  application  of  plaster.  It  was  Mr. 
Tamplin  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  modr  of  trea'menS  and  Professor 
Roser's  experience  has  amply  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  statements.  He  has 
been  quite  astonished  at  the  success  which  attends  the  treatment  of  the  worst 
cases  of  contraction  of  the  fingers.  The  plan  consists  essentially  in  surround- 
ing the  part  with  small  strips  of  plaster,  and  making  counter-pressure  at  the 
contracted  flexures  by  means  of  small  balls  of  cotton  wool. — Briiisk  and 
Fhreign  Medico-ChiurgiccU  Revieto, 


By  order  of  Gen.  Brown,  commanding  in  New  York  Harbor,  Fort  Wood 
wiU  be  exclusively  devoted  to  hospital  purposes,  and  is  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Surgeon  Sattlerlee.  All  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  arriving  at 
Jersey  CSty  will  be  immediatly  transported  to  Fort  Wood,  whence  they  will 
be  disposed  of  by  being  assigned  to  hospitals,  turned  over  to  State  agents,  or 
sent  to  their  homes,  or  to  Fort  Hamilton,  as  may  be  directed  by  Surgeon 
Sloan. — American  Medical  Times. 
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If egleot  of  the  Wounded  on  the  Battle-Field. 


Among  the  many  sad  reaUties  of  war,  none  U  more  sad  than  that  of  the 
frequent  nep^lect  of  the  wounded  on  the  hattle-field.  The  causes  of  this  neg- 
lect are  various.  The  rage  of  battle,  and  the  var3ring  fortunes  of  war,  by 
which  the  battle-ground  is  sometimes  held  alternately  by  one  and  the  other 
of  the  opposing  forces,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  either  secunng 
and  canng  for  all  the  wounded,  is  one.  But  there  is  another  cause,  which 
might  often  be  provided  against  where  great  battles  are  impending,  and  that 
is,  an  insufficient  supply  of  surgical  aid  appliances.  The  surgical  corps 
of  an  army,  while  equal  to  any  ordinary  emergencies,  is  not  equal  lo 
the  demands  of  a  great  battle ;  conseauently,  at  such  times,  the  wounded 
lire  frequently  left  to  suffer  and  die  for  lack  of  a  little  timely  aid,  whidi  might 
easily  have  been  rendered  by  a  surgeon,  or  even  an  intelligent  nurse. 

For  some  time  arrangemente  have  been  made  by  which  a  large  number 
of  surgeons  are  to  be  summoned  from  this  and  the  contiguous  States,  to  aid 
in  caring  for  the  wounded  in  the  impending  battle  between  the  two  armies  of 
the  Potomac.  It  is  anticipated  that  this,  when  it  occurs,  will  be  a  terrible 
and  decisive  battle,  and,  of  course,  there  is  expected  to  be  a  vast  amount  of 
surgery  to  perform.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  battle  does  take  place, 
the  surgeons  will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time^  and 
not  have  from  one  to  three  days' journey  to  take  after  it  occurs. 

Besides  the  positive  neglect  of  the  wounded  in  the  circumstances  referred 
to  above,  needless  operations  are  sometimes  performed  by  surgeons,  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement  that  ensue.  The  great  pressure  of  business  prevents 
his  exercising  that  coolness  and  judgment  which  is  necessary  to  a  proper  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  We  lately  heard  of  an  instance  where  an  arm  was 
amputated  on  the  battle-field,  and  a  subsequent  dissection  showed  that  the 
ball  passed  between  the  bones  of  the  arm  without  in  the  least  injuring  either. 
The  importance  of  life  and  limb  should  insure  the  utmost  deUberation  in  the 
performance  of  operations  after  battles ;  and  to  this  end,  there  should  always 
be  an  adequate  surgical  force  close  at  hand  in  all  cases  of  impending  battles! 

Our  army  at  the  battle  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee,  seems,  in 
many  respects,  to  have  been  taken  completely  l)y  surprise ;  but  in  none  more 
than  the  very  inadequate  provision  made  for  the  wounded  when  a  battle  did 
occur.  What  were  80,000  men  there  for,  within  a  few  miles  of  an  enemy  of 
equal  or  superior  numbers,  but  to  fight  ?  And  yet,  when  the  day  of  battle 
came — the  most  severely-contested  and  extensive,  probably,  that  was  ever 
fought  on  this  continent — surgeons,  nurses,  and  hospital  stores  had  to  be  sent 
all  the  way  from  Cincinnati,  Louis\ille,  and  St.  Louis !  Surely,  when  two 
such  vast  armies  were  facing  each  other,  it  was  a  dictate  alike  of  prudence 
and  humanity  to  have  some  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  thi^e  heroes 
who  should  fall  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

This  battle  occurred  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  April.  On  the  twelfth,  a 
correspondent  of  a  Western  paper  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  horror  of  horrors  connected  with  this  battle,  is  the  treatment  of  the 
wounded.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  poor  facilities  for  treating  them; 
and  in  the  second  place,  there  were  not  a  fifth  enough  surgeons  to  attend 
to  them.  I  would  gladly  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrors  on  this  point,. but  duty 
to  our  gallant  volunteers  demands  that  the  truth  be  told.  A  large  number  of 
the  wounded  had  crawled  or  been  carried  to  the  bluff  opposite  the  landing 
on  Sunday  and  Monday.  Some  found  the  shelter  of  tents,  but  others  lay  out 
in  the  open  air.  There  those  men  lay,  without  a  surgeon  or  attendant,  with- 
out a  mouthful  to  eat  or  drink,  until  Wednesday  morning. 
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**  They  groaned  and  died  with  no  one  near  to  pity  them,  and  the  dead  and 
the  dying  lay  there  together.  On  Wednesday  morning  one  surgeon  was  sent 
to  them,  and  one  attendant  with  hard  crackers  and  water !  And  that  was 
their  treatment  until  they  either  died  or  were  conveyed  to  one  of  the  boats 
which  presently  came  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 

"  At  present,  nearly  a  week  after  the  battle,  many  of  the  wounded  are  not 
fiiUy  cared  for.  They  are  lying  about  in  tents,  upon  straw,  with  no  nourish* 
ment,  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  Several  boat  loads  have  been  shipped 
away ;  but  still  many,  verv  many,  are  here.  1  now  write  in  the  cabin  of  the 
Tj'coon,  with  four  rows  of  them  in  front  of  me. 

**  Our  bodt,  the  first  one  of  the  Cincinnati  Sanitary  Commission,  arrived  at 
three  o'clock.  By  eight  o'clock  her  cabin,  her  guards,  and  her  decks  were 
filled  with  the  wounded.  How  thankful  the  poor  fellows  were  when  laid  on 
soft  beds,  between  clean  sheete,  and  stimulated  by  nourishing  diet !  They 
forgot  their  wounds,  their  pains  and  hurts,  and  laid  down  and  sweetly  slept." 

We  trust  that  the  commanding  generals  will  see  to  it,  as  Gen.  McClellan 
has  done,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  ample  provision  is  made  for  sur- 
gical aid  and  appliances  for  the  wounded  in  any  future  battle  that  may  occur. 
--Medical  ana  Surgical  Reporter, 


Red  Tape. 


We  copy  from  the  American  Medical  TKmes  the  following  sad  remarks  on 
the  unnecessary  sufferings  inflicted  on  our  brave  soldiers,  when  wounded  in 
fightmg  the  battles  of  their  country : 

"  But  when  we  pass  from  the  free,  spontaneous  activity  of  our  volunteer 
organizations  to  the  sphere  of  offical  duties,  we  pass,  as  it  were,  from  the 
tropical  to  the  polar  regions.  All  is  now  formality  and  frigidity.  K  there  is 
i  heart  to  feel,  the  features  are  stiflened,  and  cannot  relax  with  sympathy  ; 
the  hand  is  paralysed,  and  can  give  no  aid.  The  power  to  relieve  human 
sufferings,  sorrow,  and  death,  are  idle  incentives  to  exertion.  The  official 
moves  m  a  circle,  his  feet  bound,  and  his  eyes  blindfolded.  He  sees 
nothing,  hears  nothing,  knows  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  official  seat 
on  which  he  has  grown  callous  by  long  and  undisturbed  sitting.  Ked  tape, 
official  routine,  dull  and  insensible  formalism,  are  the  curse  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  but  for  the  generous  activity  of  voluntary  societies,  would  be  the 
ruin  of  onr  armies.  From  every  quarter  we  hear  the  same  universal  com- 
plaint of  want  of  preparation,  of  tardiness  lo  meet  the  exigencies  of  battles, 
and  in  consequence,  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  with  a  vast  amount  of 
needless  suffering.  The  horrors  of  the  battle-fields  of  Bull  Run,  Fort  Donald- 
son, Pittsburgh  Landing,  Williamsburgh,  etc.,  can  never  be  written,  and  yet 
all  occurred  under  circumstances  which  allowed  more  or  less  complete  pre- 
paration. The  battle  of  Bull  Run  took  place  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  the  official  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau ;  it  was  planned  weeks 
beforehand,  and  admitted  the  most  ample  medical  provision ;  yet  the 
nation  has  not  and  never  will  cease  to  thrill  with  horror  at  the  mention  of 
its  name,  and  the  recollections  of  the  terrible  sufferings  which  followed  the 
disaster.  At  Fort  Donaldson  the  poor  sufferers  remained  for  days  uncared 
for,  lying  on  the  snow ;  not  because  succor  was  not  at  hand,  for  private  bounty 
had  furnished  an  ample  supply  and  freelv  offered  it ;  but  because  an  official, 
rejoicing  in  the  gUttering  oauble  **  U.  S.,"  could  not  unwind  the  red-tape 
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which  bound  his  official  legs,  in  less  than  48  to  60  hours.  Pittsbuigfa  Land- 
ing found  the  same  army  utterly  unprepared  in  its  medical  department  fur 
battle,  and  the  first  assistance  that  reached  the  sufferers  came  from  ChicagOi 
hundreds  of  miles  distant,  by  private  hands,  after  the  news  of  the  battle  was 
received.  Here  was  exhibited  "  blood-red  tape "  in  its  brightest  colors. 
Tardiness  and  tedious  formality  marked  every  movement  for  days,  while 
hundreds  of  wounded  were  weltering  in  their  blood,  unable  to  move  a  step 
from  the  spot  where  they  fell.  The  recent  battle  of  Wiliiamsburgh  was  wt 
a  repetition  of  the  same  scenes,  with  all  their  sad  and  harrowing  consequences. 
The  wounded  were  left  unprovided  with  attendants,  shelter,  or  means  of 
transportation,  except  of  the  rudest  character.  The  principal  provisions  for  the 
immediate  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  were,  as  in  neariy  every  instance, 
made  by  the  Sanitary  Commission  or  charitable  associations." 


Cause  and  Cube  of  Tape- Worm. — In  his  clinique  at  the  Queen's  Hospital, 
Dr.  Fleming  had  frequently  m'-.de  the  cause  and  cure  of  tape-worm  the 
subject  of  clinical  remark.  This  affection  prevails  to  a  wide  extent  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  is  often  seen  in  its  more  severe  forms  among  the  out-patients. 
As  compared  with  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Fleming  observes,  that  the  greater  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  the  disease  are  very  marked.  The  patients  may  often 
t)e  recognized  on  entering  the  consultation-room  by  their  worn,  vacant  aspect, 
— their  trembling  gait  and  hands,  staring  eyes,  and  hesitating  manner. 
Many  suffer  for  years,  with  alternate  periods  of  aggravation  and  improvement 
Of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  measle  of  the  pig,  or  qftti- 
cercus  cellultnuM,  and  tape-worm,  this  town  affords  ample  evidence.  Dr. 
Fleming  has  ascertained  that  lar^e  quantities  of  raeaslv  pork  are  sold  and 
used  as  food  in  Birmingham.  It  is  not  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  mar- 
kets, but  it  is  disposed  of  privately,  and,  doubtless,  much  of  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sausages.  These  are  made  use  of  to  a  large  extent  by 
the  working  classes,  and  are  frequently  eaten  imperfectly  cooked  or  nearly  raw. 
Dr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Lloyd  nave  found  portions  of  the  "  measle"  in  the 
sausages,  with  the  microscope.  Although  the  worm  must  be  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  by  the  mincing,  it  may  sometimes  escape  sufficiently  intact  to 
renew  its  life  in  an  unhapoy  artisan. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  made  comparative  trials  of  several  vermicides  in  the 
tape-worm  ;  among  others,  of  male  fern,  kamala,  koosso,  and  spigelia.  All 
are  useful,  cut  Dr.  Fleming  finds  the  first  to  be  the  most  efficient  and  the 
safest.  He  gives  it  thus :  R  01.  filicis,  ^j ;  mist,  acaciae,  ^ss,  M.  ft  haust. 
To  be  mixed  with  one  ounce  and  a  hal^  of  sweet  milk  and  taken  at  bedtime, 
rhe  patient  must  omit  the  dinner  and  evening  meal  of  that  day.  Taken 
thus,  on  an  empty  stomach,  the  mixture  is  carriea  speedily  into  the  intestines, 
to  feed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  poison  the  hungry  parasite  that  nestles  there. 
Milk  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  worm.  A  large  experience  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  great  efficiency  of  this  medication.  In  1857,  Dr.  Fleming  obtained  a 
supply  of  the  kalama  from  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  H.E.LC.S.,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  that  drug  in  this  country.  As  a  worm-killer,  it  is  often  very 
efficacious,  but  less  so  than  the  male  fern ;  while  its  action  on  the  bowels 
and  sacondary  depression  of  the  system  are  often  unduly  severe. — Medical 
and  Stirgieal  Rtporierjfrom  Medical  Times  and  GazetU. 


Surgeon  W.  S.  Kino,  late  Medical  Director  of  General  Banks's  coxpib  ^ 
been  detached  and  placed  in  charge  of  hospitals  in  Philadelphia. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  — 
Their  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment.  By  Henry  W.  Williams, 
M.  D.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Field.  San  Francisco :  Messrs.  A.  Roman 
&  Co.,  417  and  419  Montgomery  street 

This  book  of  Dr.  Williams  is  eminently  what  it  purports  to  be,  "  A  Practi- 
cal Ooide  to  the  Study  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  and  in  so  far  we  congra- 
tulate the  profession  on  having  another  work  published  in  this  country,  where 
simplicity,  both  in  nomenclature  and  in  treatment,  has  given  place  to  the 
pseudo-classical  barbarisms  and  heroic  formula  of  older  authors.  The  other 
work  to  which  we  allude,  is  "  Dixon's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  a 
re-print  of  which  was  issued  last  year,  and  which  is  so  analogous  in  its  arrange- 
ments and  contents  with  that  of  Dr.  Williams,  that  it  probably  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  his  work.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  two  works 
on  thifi  subject,  even  though  they  may  closely  resemble  each  other,  as  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  rendered  the  greater  number  of  the 
older  treatises  almost  obsolete.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  medical 
science,  progress  has  been  marked  by  simplification.  As  an  improved  patho- 
logy more  clearly  defines  and  limits  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  treatment, 
so  does  that  treatment  become  more  definite  and  more  rational.  Instead  of 
the  thousand  and  one  coUyria  salves  and  powders  of  the  old  ophthalmic  phar- 
macopoeas,  (for  the  oculists  almost  arrogated  a  pharmacopoeia  to  themselves,) 
we  have  now  the  diseases  of  the  eye  treated  on  the  same  principles,  and  with 
the  same  means,  as  diseases  of  analogous  tissues  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  although  the  importance  of  the  organ,  the  peculiarities  of  its  anatomical 
structure,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  operations  of  which  it  is  the  seat,  will 
always  render  the  practice  of  ophthalmic  surgery  more  or  less  a  speciality 
in  the  capital  cities,  yet  a  more  rational  pathology,  and  more  simplified 
methods  of  treatment,  will  enable  the  well-educated  physician  to  correctly 
diagnose,  and  successfully  treat,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  diseases  of  the 
eye,  with  far  more  certainty  and  satisfaction  than  when  the  simplest  inflam- 
mation of  the  lacchrymal  sacks  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  dacryodaiiUs,  and 
inflammation  of  the  retina  as  an  amphibUstrMUis,  It  is  possible  that  a 
rose  ^  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as  sweet,**  but  we  think  to  the  generality 
of  practitioners,  a  retinitis  would  be  an  easier  thing  to  comprehend  than  the 
above  hard  word.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Williams  has  given  a  pretty  complete 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  employ  many 
words  over  four  syllables,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  the  work  as  one 
which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  practitioner.    At  the  same  time 
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while  we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  sulgect  that  has 
yet  been  published,  we  think  it  right  to  point  out  some  errors  into  which  he 
has  been  led,  apparently  by  too  great  a  striving  after  simplicity.  As  regards 
the  diseases  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  whole  of  his  remarks  we  consider  good, 
although  he  seems  to  have  too  great  a  horror  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  an  ingre- 
dient for  eye-water.  We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  in 
purulent  ophthalmia,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  case  in  which  its  judicious  use 
was  followed  by  permanent  discoloration.  We  would  here  interpose  a  caution 
which  we  have  not  seen  yet  alluded  to  in  works  on  eye  diseases,  viz :  the 
necessity  of  gradually  weakening  the  eye-washes  we  employ  in  chronic  cases, 
as  improvement  advances,  otherwise  a  wash  that  was  useful  in  certain  Ftates 
of  the  conjunctiva,  may  be  too  strong  as  the  membrane  resumes  its  normal 
condition,  and,  if  continued,  may  be  the  means  of  prolonging  a  diseased  state 
of  the  eye.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  make  an  analogous  observation 
as  regards  the  use  of  injections  in  gonorrhoea,  in  which  disease  we  have  seen 
the  inflammation  kept  up  for  weeks  by  the  neglect  of  the  above  caution. 

When  treating  of  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  after  it  lias  assumed  the  form 
of  granulated  lids,  the  author  in  recommending  a  liberal  diet  makes  the 
following  observations : 

"  We  should  allow  the  usual  diet  if  the  food  is  well  digested,  even  makins 
it  more  substantial  where  the  state  of  the  system  is  below  par.  Gruel  and 
frequent  laxatives  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  keep  up  the  nealth  or  spirits 
of  a  patient  who  is  already  sufficiently  aepressed  by  the  prospect  of  blindness 
— and  their  use  could  only  be  justified  by  the  results  of  experience,  which, 
far  from  favoring,  forbid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  absence  from  stimulants 
should  be  insisted  on,  unless  when  prescribed  to  obviate  some  low  condition 
of  the  system." 

The  first  part  of  this  advice  is  all  very  well,  but  the  last  sentence  reveals, 
we  think,  the  existence  of  an  -ism  indicating  -strongly  the  latitude  in 
which  it  was  written.  When  stimulants  form  part  of  the  usual  diet,  as 
under  the  form  of  wine  and  ales,  they  do  advantageously  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  population,  we  are  sure  that  their  discontinuance,  because  the 
lids  are  the  seat  of  granulations,  is  anything  but  judicious.  Coffee  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  injurious,  and  we  are  convinced  that  more  mischief  is 
produced  by  coffee  than  by  wine  and  ale,  particularly  in  chronic  affections  cf 
the  mucous  membranes. 

In  attempting  to  simplify  the  diseases  of  the  sclerotic,  we  consider  our 
author  has  gone  too  far  in  not  admiting  a  rheumatic  form  of  inflammation  of 
this  membrane.  We  are  certain  we  have  seen  cases  in  which  the  membrane 
was  the  seat  of  inflammation  without  the  iris  participating  in  the  disease,  and 
in  which  the  inflammation  suddenly  disappeared  on  rheumatism  of  the  joints 
coming  on.  The  question  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  as  our  treatment  of 
the  disease  must  be  entirely  governed  by  our  forming  correct  notions  of  its 
patholog}'.  In  the  rheumatic  form,  colchicum,  iodide  of  potass,  and  alkalies 
will  speedily  cure  the  disease,  whilst  in  simple  sclerotitis,  they  would  not  be 
of  much  service. 
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But  we  consider  the  gravest  error  in  the  work  is  his  recommending 
the  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis  without  mercury.  We  have  never  been  an 
advocate  for  mercur}'.  Many  years  since,  when  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
St.  Louis,  the  quantity  of  calomel  consumed  during  three  months  was  reduced 
from  a  pound  and  three-quarters,  the  usual  quantity  before  we  took  charge, 
to  three-quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  of  other  mercurials  in  proportion ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  our  early  and  general  scepticism  in  the  use,  or  rather  abuse 
of  mercurials,  there  is  one  dogma  of  the  ancient  belief  to  which  we  have 
religiously  adhered,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  mercurials  in  the  primary 
and  earlier  secondar}'  forrps  cf  syphilitic  disease.  The  recent  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  the  pathology  of  these  syphilitic  diseases,  has  tended  to 
confirm  us  in  this  belief,  for  whilst  it  has  separated  from  this  class  of  diseases 
some  which  had  before  been  classed  with  them,  and  in  which  mercurials 
were  not  required,  yet  it  has  left  the  true  infecting  indurated  chancre  and 
its  consequences,  still  more  clearly  defined  as  tJie  disease  against  which  mer-  « 
cury  is  the  best  remedy.  Perhaps  our  author  and  the  ultra-advanced  one- 
idea  school  will  be  inclined  to  look  down  on  such  an  assertion  as  a  sign  of 
old-fogyism — as  an  indication  that  the  pharmaceutical  cobwebs  of  the  past 
have  not  been  entirely  removed  from  our  brain.  It  may  be  so ;  but  still,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he  himself  has  only  avoided 
Scylla  to  be  engulphed  by  Charybdis,  The  testimony  of  the  past,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  read  it,  is  certainly  against  him ;  and  even  the  most 
advanced  teachers  of  the  anti-mercurial,  young-physic  school,  have  not 
dared  to  push  their  scepticism  so  far  as  our  author.  In  a  work  lately  written 
by  Dr.  Habershon,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Guy's  Hospital  and  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica,  "  On  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury,"*  he  observes: 

•*  Whilst  almost  all,  I  believe,  now  acknowledge  that  the  varied  forms  of 
syphilis  may  be  cured  without  mercury,  there  are  conditions  both  of  primary 
and  secondary  disease  in  which  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  freeing  the  system  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Few  who  have 
seen  a  puny  infant,  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis,  lose  its  blotches,  its 
constant  snuffling,  and  regain  a  plump  appearance  very  rapidly,  after  a  few 
gnuns  of  mercury  have  been  given,  will  doubt  that  mercury  does  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  modify  and  control  the  syphilitic  poison.  Primary  and 
secondary  syphilitic  ulcerations,  disease  of  the  bone  and  periosteum,  as  well 
as  lichen,  lepra,  irUiSf  rheumatism,  the  epilepsy  following  diseased  cerebral 
membranes,  and  other  sequelce  of  the  same  poison,  are  often  checked  in  a 
similar  thinner." 

We  hope  that  in  the  next  edition  of  the  work,  the  following  paragraph 
will  be  revised  :  '*  A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  both  rheumatic  and 
syphilitic  iritis  can  be  safely,  quickly,  and  pleasantly  relieved  without  it  (mer« 
cury),  and  with  a  more  rapid  recovery  of  perfect  health  than  where  it  is 
given."  If  the  word  "  syphilitic"  were  left  out,  we  should  cordially  agree 
with  the  the  observation. 

The  chapter  on  cataract  contains  nothing  that  is  novel,  but  we  are  glad 

•  Habershon  on  the  Injurious  Effects  of  Mercnry  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 
London.     1860. 
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to  see  that  our  author  speaks  rather  more  respectfully  of  the  old  operation 
of  couching,  than  has  lately  been  the  fashion.  Extraction,  undonbtedly,  is 
the  more  brilliant  operation  of  the  two,  and  in  those  cases  that  are  suited  for 
it,  furnishes  the  b68t  results  ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  indiyidualt  wkosp 
general  health  is  such  that  extensiye  wounds  in  the  cornea  do  not  readfly 
heal,  and  in  these  the  simpler  operation  promises  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Amongst  the  natives  of  India,  for  example,  extraction  has  furnished  far  \m» 
favorable  results  than  reclinatton. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  firom  discussing  the  author's  account  of  the 
new  operations  that  have  been  proposed  for  glaucoma  and  fistula  lacrymaUs. 
They  are  described  in  a  plain  and  comprehensible  manner,  and  so  as  to 
render  the  absence  of  plates  less  felt  than  in  any  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
eye  we  have  before  met  with. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers 
'  as  a  valuable  addition  to  their  libraries.  Amongst  its  other  advantages,  is 
the  superior  manner  in  which  it  has  been  got  up.,  the  paper  and  type  being 
everything  that  can  be  desired. 

Okdinance  Establishino  a  Board  op  Health  for  the   Gnr  of 
Sacramento,  with  Constitution,  &c.,  adopted  by  the  Board. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  above  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Logan,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  neighbors  are  setting  so  good  an  example  to  our 
City  authorities.  We  have  insisted  in  another  part  of  this  number  on  the 
necessity  for  a  Board  of  Health  for  this  city,  and  we  only  hope  that  such  a 
useful  measure  may  not  be  longer  postponed. 


A  Manual  ob^edical  Duqnosis.    By  A.  W.  Barclay,  M.  D.    2d  Ameri" 
can,  from  the  2d  Revised  London  Edition.    Philadelphia :  Blanchard 
&  Lea.     San  Francisco :  A.  Homan  &  Co. 
A  reviewer  has  little  to  say  on  a  scientific  work  that  has  required  a  second 
edition  to  be  issued  within  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  first,  as  was  the 
case  with  Dr.  Barclay's  work  in  England ;  and  it  certainly  speaks  well  fbr 
the  progress  of  medical  science  in  this  country  that  a  second  edition  has 
been  called  for  here.    The  importance,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  becoming    better  appreciated  with  the    progress  of 
medical  knowledge.    The  old  routine  of  look  at  the  tongue,  feel  the  poise, 
and  prescribe  a  dose  of  blue  pill  is  fortunately  being  superseded  with  every 
rational  physician,  by  at  least  some  more  conscientious  endeavors  to  define 
more  closely  the  nature  of  the  disease  he  has  to  treat    It  is  more  particu- 
larly in  an  improved  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  of  disease  that  progress 
in  our  science  has  been  marked,  and  no  conscientious  physician  can  avoid 
experiencing  a  degree  of  satisfaction  when  he  feels  that  he  has  correctly 
spelt  out  from  the  various  symptoms  presented  by  a  patient,  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  he  has  to  treat.    Dr.  Barclay's  work  is  eminently  calculated 
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to  assist  us  in  this  important  task,  and  though  addressed  more  particularly 
to  the  student,  yet  there  are  hut  few  practitioners  who  may  not  consult  iu 
pages  with  advantage,  and  who  will  find  it  a  valuable  friend  when  they  want 
to  unravel  any  complicated  case  of  disease. 


On  the  Coagulation  of    Serous  EfiliBions. 


We  translate  from  the  Inatitut  some  interesting;  results  that  have  lately  been 
arrived*at  by  Schmidt  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  fibrin.  It  appears  that 
when  the  serum  of  blood  from  which  the  fibrin  has  been  removed  is  mixed 
with  albuminous  exudations  from  serous  sacs,  as  with  the  fluid  frt)m  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  the  pericardium,  or  the  pleura,  a  coagulum  is  formed  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  albumen  contained  in  the  fluid.  In  some  fluid 
nrom  a  hydrocele  containing  5*5  per  cent,  of  albumen,  and  which  did  not 
manifest  any  sign  of  spontaneous  coagulation,  a  firm  coagulum  was  almost 
immediately  formed  on  adding  some  serum  from  blood.  The  serum  which 
fiaa  been  pressed  out  from  a  clot,  is  more  active  than  that  which  has  been 
obtained  oy  separating  the  fibrin  by  beating.  Artificial  coagulation  is 
accelerated  by  neat,  but  the  defibrinated  blood  retains  much  longer  its 
power  of  proQucing  coagulation  when  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  a  vessel 
hermetically  closed,  than  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Serum  deprived  of  blood  cor{)U8cles  as  perfectly  as  possible,  is  still 
capable  of  producmg  coagulation,  but  it  is  far  less  active  than  when  it  con- 
tams  corpuscles.  Blood  crystals  when  added  to  serous  fluids  will  produce 
coagulation.  The  crystals  dissolve  rapidly,  and  the  liquor  soon  assumes  a 
jelly-like  consistence :  when  the  clot  has  consolidated  the  fluid  that  sepa- 
rated from  it  can  produce  coagulation  in  a  fresh  portion  of  exudation. 

These  experiments  are  interesting,  as  pointing  out  new  relations  between 
albumen  and  fibrin,  and  also  as  indicating  how  little  we  really  know  about 
the  most  fundamental  properties  of  even  the  more  simple  animal  compounds. 


Hydrophobu  in  France  and  Prussia. — In  the  hope  of  checkinc  the  pre- 
valence of  hydrophobia  in  France,  an  impost  on  dogs  was  imposea  in  1855. 
The  number  of  these  animals  did  not,  however,  diminish  much,  their  average 
number  in  Paris  being  about  60,000 ;  and  so  far  from  that  of  the  cases  of 
hydrophobia  having  decreased,  they  have  not  been  so  numerous  during 
twenty  years  as  for  the  last  three  years.  The  most  efiectual  means  of  pre- 
venting dogs  biting,  and  thereby  communicating  the  disease,  seems  to  be 
muzzling  them ;  and  M.  Renault,  the  distinguished  veterinarian,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  states  that  the  assertion  that  muz- 
zling dogs,  by  the  constraint  it  produces,  is  itself  a  cause  of  rabies,  is  utterly 
unsupported  by  any  well  established  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points 
out  tne  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  Berlin  from  a  general  ana  per- 
manent muzzling  of  all  dogs  not  tied  up  at  home.  A  tax  had  already  been 
imposed  with  no  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia,  when  in 
1854  the  muzzling  was  ordered  and  strictly  executed  upon  all  dogs  not  tied 
up.  From  the  year  1845  to  1853  inclusive,  278  cases  of  rabies  (nearly  28 
per  annum)  were  verified  at  the  Berlin  Veterinary  School ;  while  from  1854 
to  1861  inclusive,  only  nine  cases  have  occurred,  and  none  of  these  since 
1856.  The  conclusions  which  M.  Henault  draws  from  these  facts  are,  that 
spontaneous  rabies  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  that  permanent  and  gene- 
ral muzzling  of  dogs  is  a  highly  efficacious  means  of  preventing  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease. — Mtd.  Times  and  CrazeUe, 
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There  are  few  cities  in  the  world  bo  large  at  San  FranciBCO  where  some 
municipal  regulations  do  not  exist  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  citizen 
against  disease.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  large  class  of  diseasei 
have  their  origin  in  filth,  in  imperfect  drainage,  in  evercrowding  of  lodging- 
houses — in  fact,  in  causes  which  are  perfectly  under  the  control  of  nnnicipal 
authority ;  and,  again,  there  are  other  diseases  the  invasion  of  which  may 
probably  be  prevented,  or  at  least  their  ravages  very  much  restricted  by  t 
proper  sanitary  supervision  of  the  city. 

Not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  town  of  importance  in  the  United 
State,  the  inhabitants  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  accept  the  teachiogf 
of  sanitary  science,  and  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  pass  such  lawi 
and  regulations  as  shall  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  community, 
appointing  proper  officers  to  see  them  eiftciently  carried  out.  It  has  been 
found  even  in  communities  where  people  are  not  so  intently  occupied  in  their 
own  business  as  they  are  in  this  countrj',  that  it  does  not  do  to  leave  to 
individuals  the  care  of  what  concerns  the  general  health.  Although  each  may 
appear  to  be  so  directly  interested,  yet  either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove  many 
sources  of  disease,  which  not  only  threaten  theur  own  health,  but  also  endan- 
ger that  of  their  neighbors.  As  this  carelessness  and  ignorance  exist  prin- 
cipally amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population,  who  when  sick  are 
chargeable  to  the  community  for  their  relief,  it  has  been  found  both  more 
economical,  as  well  as  more  humane,  to  adopt  proper  regfulations  for  the 
prevention  of  disease,  than  to  have  to  cure  it  when  it  has  already  attacked  iu 
victims.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  poorer  classes  who  are  likely  to  suffer  from 
this  ignoring  of  our  municipal  duties  as  regards  sanitary  measures,  for  the 
germs  of  disease  when  once  started  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  have  originated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  poison 
generated  in  some  obscure  haunt  of  poverty  and  filth,  may  show  its  viru- 
lence. 

It  possibly  might  be  objected,  that  our  position,  the  nature  of  the  soilt 
and  our  constant  winds,  will  exempt  us  from  the  ills  inflicted  on  other 
communities  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations,  but  at  least  as  far  as  our 
soil  is  concerned,  it  is  far  from  being  one  that  is  conducive  to  health.  It  has 
been  found  that  absorbing  soils  collect,  as  it  were,  all  the  filth,  which  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  undergoes  decomposition,  becoming  a  fertile 
source  of  disease.  Besides,  placed  as  we  are  in  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  being  the  centre  of  a  large  interior  population,  we  are  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  receiving  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  from  witboot, 
which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  may  commit  sad  havoc  amongst  our  popula- 
tion.   The  fact  that  extensive  public  works  are  now  being  undertaken  fot 
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the  improyement  of  the  city  is  also  an  additional  reason  that  we  should  have 
a  Health  Officer,  to  whom  the  authorities  might  apply  for  advice  on  points 
more  directly  connected  with  their  operation,  as  means  of  improving  public 
health,  or  whose  suggestions  they  might  follow  with  the  effect  of  saving  a 
large  ftiture  outlay. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  many  others  we  could  assign,  we  think  the 
city  authorities  ought  to  appoint  a  Health  Officer.  We  know  not  how  soon 
an  epidemic  may  be  amongst  us,  already  certain  threatening  symptoms  are 
showing  themselves,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  rational  beings  not  to  be  taken 
unprepared.  Sacramento  has  already  moved  in  the  matter,  having  appointed 
a  Board  of  Health,  and  we  trust  our  Municipal  Government  will  not  delay 
following  their  example. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Physiognomy  of  Disease,  by  Dr.  Laycock,  which  we  have  reprinted  entire  in 
our  pages.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  after  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  the  physiognomical  diagnosis  of  consumption  was  indeed 
a  thread-bare  theme ;  yet  a  careful  perusal  of  these  lectures  will  prove  how 
true  it  is,  "  that  the  pathology  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  mot  e  or  less  imperfect 
on  almost  every  point."  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  the  profession 
to  look  upon  phthisis  with  fScur  too  fatalistic  a  spirit,  to  regard  it  as  a  disease 
which  was  beyond  the  power  of  our  art,  and  to  watch  it  bearing  its  victims  to 
the  grave,  as  we  would  watch  the  devastations  of  an  earthquake,  with  a  sense 
of  utter  helplessness.  Not  but  there  have  been  efforts  made  from  time  to 
time,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  destroyer,  and  many  a  specific  has  been 
offered  to  the  public  against  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
up  to  recent  times,  these  efforts  have  not  been  directed  by  rational  views  as 
to  the  pathology  of  consumption,  and  the  promised  specifics  have,  in  almost 
every  instance,  been  vaunted  in  order  rather  to  fill  the  pockets  of  unworthy 
members  of  the  profession,  or  uneducated  charlatans,  than  with  the  serious 
beUef  that  they  would  arrest  the  disease.  During  the  last  few  years,  a  well- 
founded  belief  in  the  curability  of  the  disease  has  been,  we  might  say,  forced  on 
the  minds  of  most  reflecting  physidans ;  and  the  increased  impetus  which  has 
thus  been  given  to  its  philosophical  investigation,  has  already  resulted  in  more 
correct  views  as  regards  its  pathology,  and  has  suggested  far  more  rational 
methods  of  treatment.  Still  we  are  making  but  slow  progress  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  disease,  so  inveterate  was  the  opinion  of  its  incurability,  so  sterile 
had  been  the  field  against  all  efforts  to  extract  anything  useful  from  it. 
Another  reason  that  has  powerfully  tended  to  retard  our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  studied  with  any  advantage  in  a  hoe- 
{HtaL  The  profession  has  been  so  accustomed  to  look  up  to  our  hospital 
phyaioians  for  instruction  in  all  that  relates  to  the  patholog)'  and  treatment 
of  disease,  and  the  field  of  observation  enjoyed  by  any  individual  in  private 
practice  is  so  limited,  in  comparison  with  that  afforded  by  our  large  hospitals, 
that  great  weight  has  justly  been  attached  to  the  observations  of  our  hospital 
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])hyiioiaD8.  Nor  n  this  anything  but  right,  as  rtgards  the  minority  of  dia- 
eases ;  but  it  is  fatally  wrong  as  regards  phthisis.  To  the  phthkioal  patient, 
the  DAost  a  hospital  can  afford  is  but  an  easier  descent  to  the  tomb,  and  the 
only  investigation  as  regards  the  disease  that  can  be  made  within  itt  walk, 
are,  at  most,  the  influence  of  some  few  remedies  in  retarding  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  alleviating  its  distressing  symptoms.  If  we  want  to  treat 
phthisis  with  any  rational  hope  of  curing  it,  it  is  not  within  the  walls  of  a 
hospital  that  oiur  investigations  must  be  made.  We  must  conduct  our 
patients  out  into  our  noountains,  teach  them  to  live  out  in  the  open  air,  where 
they  can  inhale  the  uncontaminated  breath  of  Heaven,  diluted  or  rarified  to 
a  degree,,  that  it  no  longer  acts  as  an  irritant  to  their  diseased  lungs.  These 
are  the  only  conditions  under  which  we  can  watch  the  cure  of  phthisis,  and 
nnder  such  conditions  only  can  we  hope  radically  to  cure  the  disease.  We 
have,  however,  pointed  out,  in  former  numbers  of  the  Joubnal,  our  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  the  disecse  by  an  out-of-door  life,  and  this  expe- 
rience enables  to  remove  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  from  among 
Ihe  incurable  diseases. 

The  interesting  observations  of  Dr.  Laycock,  tending  as  they  do  to 
point  out  what  are  important  elements  in  the  patholog}'  of  the  disease,  as 
it  presents  itself  under  its  different  forms,  we  consider  by  far  the  most 
valuable  contributions  that  have  yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
])hthisi8,  and  will  enable  us  to  undertake  its  treatment,  in  the  curable  stage, 
with  far  greater  discrimination  as  to  the  agents  we  should  employ. 


Health  of  San  Francisco. — ^During  the  last  month  there  were  160 
interments  in  the  different  cemeteries  of  the  city,  showing  a  slight  increase 
of  the  mortality  over  that  of  the  preceding  month,  in  which  the  interments 
were  152.  This  increased  mortality  has  been  principally  amongst  childroi, 
and  caused,  we  believe,  by  the  prevalence  of  diarrheea.  This  disease  has 
affected  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  adults  as  well  as  children,  and 
although  we  have  not  met  with  any  cases  amongst  the  adult  population 
which  did  not  yield  to  treatment,  yet  the  symptoms  presented  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  show  the  prevalence  of  an  atmospheric  influence 
which  on  three  occasions  we  have  known  to  precede  a  severer  epidemic  form 
of  the  disease.  We  have  also  ascertained  that  an  analogous  form  of  disease 
is  prevailing  at  Sacramento,  showing  more  clearly  its  connection  with  some 
wide-spread  atmospheric  influence  independent  of  temperature  or  other 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Under  these  drcumatances, 
we  would  advise  our  citizens  to  be  cautious  in  the  use  of  unripe  fruit,  cucum- 
bers, or  other  vegetables  that  are  difficult  of  digestion.  Good  ripe  fhiit  is  a 
most  wholesome  article  of  diet — ^it  is  only  that  which  is  not  fully  matured  or 
that  has  been  kept  too  long  that  should  be  avoided. 

We  have  alluded  in  another  part  of  the  present  number  to  the  propriety 
of  our  Gty  authorities  taking  steps  to  inaugurate  some  general  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  city,  and  we  trust  that 
physicians  will  use  their  influence  to  forward  so  important  a  meamira. 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
Su  the  annexed  LetUr  of  the  laU  John  W.  Francis. 


SUMMARY   OP    MEDICAL   SGIENGBS, 

COMPRISmO  THE  ESSENTIALLY 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraUhumte'i  Rt^rospectf  Mankind's  Ahttrad,  The^  London,  DuUin,  Edm- 

httrfrh  Medical  Journals.    FVench,  German,  and  other  Ckmiinental 

Medical  Periodicals,  commencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  fonn  as  may  be  consistent  with  thdr  respectiTe 

merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — ^the  cream  of  medical 

LITERAIURE.   In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  6:0m 

eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 
Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect. 

The  first  part  of  the  Summary  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
300  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  EprroME'* 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  convenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Medicine,  Surtrery,  Midwifery,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and 
Materia  Medico, 

T«  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.— Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Eoitome  of  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and  I  hardly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  vast  lal)or8  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  of  Medicsd  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
"  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  libera],  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justify  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  most 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  of  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  ^ 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medicd  investigation  of  tlie 
world  at  large,  within  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerfU 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indifference,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons : — your  neat  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  wul  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  yoa 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,Lli.D. 
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On  ^^e  Temperature,  Urea,  Chloride  of  Sodlam,  and 
Urinary  Water  in  Soarlet  Fever,  and  on  a  Cycle  in 
Bisease  and  nealth. 


BT  SIDNEY  RINGER,  M.  D. 

The  obsenrations  were  made  on  patients  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
under  the  care  of  Drs.  West,  Jenner  and  Hillier.  Thirty  cases  are  given. 
The  temperature,  taken  several  times  during  the  day,  is  given  in  charts.  The 
area  ana  chloride  of  sodium  were  estimated  daily  by  Liebig's  volumetric 
method.  The  observations  extended  over  a  variable  time,  in  some  cases  till 
the  forty-fifth  day  of  the  disease. 

I.  On  the  Temperatwre. 

1.  This  fell,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  on  either  the  fifth,  tenth,  or 
fifteenth  day  of  the  disease. 

2.  When  the  temperature  remained  high  till  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
day,  a  fall  of  variable  intensity  occurred,  usually  on  each  of  the  preceding 
fif^h  davs — namely,  the  fifth,  tenth  and  fifteenth.  The  temperature  after 
each  fall  in  some  cases  remained,  during  the  subsequent  five  days,  at  the  Same 
point  reached  on  the  preceding  fifth  day  ;  in  other  cases  it  rose  again,  reach- 
mg  during  the  second  or  third  five  days  a  point  as  high  as  it  did  during  the 
fint  five. 

4.  Each  fall  of  the  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  patient,  which  remains  permanent  when  the  temperature 
does  not  again  rise. 

4.  Of  seventeen  cases  that  came  early  under  notice,  the  average  maxi- 
mum temprature  was  a  little  above  10  i^. 

5.  Suosequent  to  the  great  fall  experienced  on  the  fifth,  tenth,  or  fifteenth 
day,  the  temperature  often  remained  rather  too  hi^  over  a  variable  time,  m 
MMie  ciiset  for  fifteen  days.  The  degree  of  elevation  varied,  in  some  cases 
being  between  100''  to  101,<'  but  more  frequently  between  W^  and  100^. 
Tlib  efetlktion  of  the  temperature  alto  unially  expftienced  a  ftH  on  each  fifth 
day. 
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6.  This  subsequent  elevation  of  the  temperature,  if  of  any  peratstenoe, 
was  coinddent  with  a  continuation  of  the  lesions  produced  by  the  scarlet 
fever,  as  sore-throat,  &c.  It  sometimes  preceded  an  attack  of  Bright*! 
disease. 

7.  At  a  variable  point  after  the  scarlet  fever,  another  elevation  of  the 
temperature  occurred,  due  either  to  Bright's  disease,  endocarditis,  tubercu- 
losis, or  chicken-pox  ;  in  two  cases,  the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained. 

8.  The  date  of  the  second  elevation  varied ;  thus,  counting  from  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  scarlet  fever,  in  albuminuria  the  mean  of  six  cases  gave  the 
twenty-second  day ;  in  two  cases  in  which  the  elevation  was  probably  due  to 
endocarditis,  the  elevation  began  on  the  eighth  dav ;  in  one  case  of  chickenr 
pox,  it  commenced  on  the  sixth  day  ;  in  one  case  of  tuberculosis,  on  the  ninth. 

9.  The  duration  of  the  elevation  due  to  the  above  causes  varied  from  two 
to  thirteen  days. 

10.  This  subsequent  elevation  of  the  temperature  due  to  intercurrent 
disease  always  fell  either  on  a  fifth  day  from  its  own  commencement,  or  on  a 
fifth  day  from  the  commencement  ot  the  scarlet  fever. 

11.  Thus  the  temperature  forms  arcs  of  cycles,  lasting  in  the  roiMority  of 
cases  five  davs ;  thb  equality  applies  to  the  temperature  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
or  of  any  subsequent  intercurrent  disease. 

12.  In  severe  cases  the  temperature  remained  at  the  same  point  through- 
out the  day ;  in  slighter  cases  it  fell  in  the  morning  and  rose  during  the  day : 
this  fall  in  the  morning  is  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of  improvement. 

13.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  temperature  reached  its  highest 
point  varied  greatly.  It  was  most  frequently  at  its  highest  at  some  time 
time  between  two  p.  m.  and  eight  F.  M. 

IL  On  iU  Urea. 

1.  The  urea  appears  to  sufier  no  increase  during  the  fever. 

2.  The  amount  of  urea  for  many  days  after  the  decline  of  the  fever  is  far 
below  the  amount  normal  to  the  patient. 

3.  From  the  above,  the  autnor  thinks  it  probable  that  the  kidney  is 
afifected  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
urea  thus  checked.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  children  were  pufi^-  about  the 
face,  without  any  blood  or  albumen  occurring  in  the  urine ;  this  perhaps  was 
caused  by  the  retention  of  urea. 

4.  On  the  intercurrence  of  Bright's  disease,  the  urea  in  some  cases  was 
greatly  diminished ;  in  other  cases  no  diminution  occurred. 

III.  On  the  Chloruies, 

1.  The  chlorides  were  never  found  absent  in  any  of  the  cases  analyzed. 

2.  Their  amount  was  always  much  diminished  during  the  fever  days. 

3.  After  the  fall  of  the  temperature  the  chlorides  increased  gradually. 

4.  In  one  case  in  which  Bnght's  disease  supervened  the  chlorides  were 
estimated :  they  suffered  very  little  diminution. 

IV.  On  ^  Urinary  Water. 
Often  during  the  fever  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urinary 
water ;  in  some  cases  it  is  increased. 

y.  Onihe  Albumen  in  the  Urine, 

1.  The  albumen  appears  at  two  different  periods :  (a)  during  the  fever 
days ;  (b)  later,  during  the  non-fever  days.  Of  18  cases  which  were  in  the 
hospital  for  a  considerable  time,  in  7  albumen  appeared  during  the  fever  free 
days. 

2.  The  time  of  its  appearance  varied  from  the  ninth  to  the  twenty-tlurd 

3.  The  duration  of  the  albumen  in  the  urine  varied  from  three  to  forCj* 
nine  days. 
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4.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation (tested  by  the  elevation  of  the  temperature)  and  the' duration  of  the 
albumen  in  the  urine. 

5.  There  is  no  necesnarv  connexion  between  the  intensity  of  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 

VI.  On  Blood  m  the  Urine. 

1.  There  may  be  an  elevation  of  the  temperature,  due  probably  to  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney*  without  any  bloofl  in  the  urine. 

2.  Jba  no  cases  did  blood  appear  without  previous  elevation  of  the  tem- 
perature. 

3.  In  some  cases  the  blood  continued  lon/f  after  the  fall  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  thus  probably  after  the  decline  of  the  inflammation. 

Vn.  Relation  between  the  Blood  and  Albumen  in  the  Urine, 

1.  A  very  large  amount  of  albumen  may  occur  in  the  urine  without  any 
blood. 

2.  Blood  to  a  very  large  amount  may  occur  in  the  urine  with  the 
slightest  trace  of  albumen ;  and  if  the  blood  corpuscles  be  allowed  to  settle, 
the  supernatant  fluid  may  give  no  evidence  of  albumen. 

These  cases  given  were  seldom  dropsical ;  they,  however,  often  looked 
puffy  in  the  face.  In  some  cases  the  second  elevation  of  the  tempierature 
due  to  Bright's  disease  was  not  followed  even  by  puffiness.  In  one  case,  the 
the  patient  was  pufl}',  without  any  other  indication  of  Bright's  disease. 

VIII.  On  a  Cyde  in  Disease. 
In  the  cases  given  the.  temperature  did  not  run  an  equable  course,  neither 
remaining  at  the  same  temperature  throughout ;  but  formed  cycles,  composed 
of  a  variable  number  of  days,  each  cycle,  however,  being  composed  of  the 
same  number  of  days  in  the  same  patient  The  cycles  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  were  composed  of  five  days. — London  Lancet. 


Arsenic  and  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  in  Ague.— As  a  substitute 
ibr  the  preparations  of  cinchona  in  the  treatment  of  aeue,  says  Dr.  Adamson, 
I  doubt  if  there  bo  any  remedy  more  efficacious  and  trustworthy  than  the 
combined  use  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  liquor  arsenicalis.  In  ten 
cases,  all  adult  males,  treated  solely  with  this  remedy,  it  proved  uniformly 
successful.  Thus:  in  one  case  only — a  quotidian — was  its  administration 
followed  by  two  paroxysms ;  in  seven  other  cases  (one  quotidian  and  six 
quartan)  only  one  paroxysm  subsequently  recurred ;  and  not  one  in  the  re- 
maining two  cases  (one  tertian  and  one  quartan).  As  yet  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  using  these  combined  drugs  in  only  two  other  cases  of  adult  males ; 
but,  as  both  these  cases  had  long  resisted  quinine,  though  readily  yielding  to 
the  ammonia  and  arsenic,  I  do  not  include  them  in  the  above  list  The 
quantity  of  the  sesquicarbonate  usually  ffiven  was  five  grains,  dissolved  in 
one  ounce  of  water,  with  the  addition  of  five  minims  of  liquor  arsenicalis ; 
tins  dose  being  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the  frequency 
of  the  paroxysms.  In  no  case  did  any  inconvenience  result,  save  some  degree 
of  griping  in  one  patient,  in  whom,  as  well  as  in  three  others,  there  was 
alight  Itching  about  the  eyelids,  and  this  was  not  spontaneously  complained 
of  but  in  two  cases.  Doubtless  the  real  anti-periodic  power  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  arsenic,  which  the  sesquicarbonate,  while  exaggerating  perhaps  its 
efficacy,  renders  more  easily  tolerated  by  the  Bygt/eoL  ^Edinhw^  Medieal 
Joumai. 
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tnflUMiioe  of  AnUWay  Travelling  upati  Pablid  Bealth^ 


Etlrad  frtm  Report  of  BrUtik  Cbmml^ion. 

t^HTSioiiOOlOAL  INFL0ENCB. — Hobibucd  7*raveUi$tg,^  In  considerini^  tbtf 
physiological  influence  of  railway  travelling  upon  public  health,  it  is  necessart 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  observation  beyond  the  mere  act  of  travelling,  and 
to  regarid  some  of  the  accessory  conditions  which  surround  it.  Modem 
society  has  seised  the  occasion  offered  by  increased  facilities  for  business  com' 
munication,  and  multiplied  its  means  of  pleasure  and  chances  of  recreation^ 
Habitual  railway  travellers  are  found  not  only  amongst  those  who  move  from 
place  to  ulace,  urged  by  some  necessar}'  impulse ;  but  there  is  included 
amongst  tnem  a  numerous  class  of  season-ticket  holders  who,  from  con^dera* 
tions  of  health,  pleasure  or  economy*  locate  their  families  at  a  distance,  and 
daily  travel  by  train  to  some  great  centre  i  again  seeking  a  country  home  in 
the  evening.  This  most  important  class  of  travellers  is  especially 'subject  to 
the  extraneous  influence  alluded  to.  They  are  under  the  necessity  of  twice 
daily  "  catching  the  train  j**  and  to  a  certain  extent  all  their  actions  ])rior  to 
departure  in  uie  morning  and  afternoon  are  influenced  by  the  pervading 
sense  of  this  anxiety.  We  will  quote  here  a  graphic  communication  on  this 
matter  from  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  i 

Dr,  F,  ffxTislou)  on  extraneous  sources  of  anxiety  and  faXigut* — ^"I 
have,  like  many  others,  during  the  summer  season,  removed  my  family  for  a 
period  to  a  watering-place  nonie  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  travelled  to 
and  fro  night  and  morning  by  express  train.  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
advantage  of  sleeping  by  the  sea  side,  and  of  an  occasional  day  of  rest  there, 
Was  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  fatigue  and  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  bodv 
Incidental  to  daily  journeys  over  this  considerable  distance.  I  went  to  bejl 
at  night  conscious  that  I  must  rise  at  a  given  and  somewhat  early  hour,  or 
miss  my  train*  I  am  sure  that  this  does  not  render  sleep  more  sound  and 
refreshmff  \  and  every  one  sleeps  best  on  the  Saturday  night,  when  this  dis« 
turbing  element  does  not  eicist — since  the  next  is  the  day  of  rest.  In  the 
same  wav  breakfast  is  eaten  with  this  necessity  of  being  in  time  still  on  one's 
mind.  Then*  like  every  one  else,  I  had  to  get  the  cal)  or  carriage  and  go 
down  to  the  station ;  to  scramble  for  the  morning  paper  and  get  a  aeat 
Then  comes  the  long  journey,  with  all  its  fatiguing  accompaniments.  Finally, 
one  has  to  get  to  one^s  residence  (  this  process,  or  something  like  it,  miUaiU 
mviandii,  ^ing  repeated  twice  a  day.  I  refer  to  those  separate  details  be- 
cause it  is  in  analysing  the  general  series  of  ]ihenomena  that  I  am  able  to 
explain  the  fatiguing  efiects,  mental  and  physical,  of  constant  railway 
travelling.** 

Concurrent  ie^imony  of  other  Physieians.-^The  firequent  ill- effects  of 
this  anxiety  and  pre-occupation  are  insisted  on  in  the  communicationa  made 
to  us  by  many  physicians  of  great  experience.  They  have  a  most  important 
bearing  in  relation  to  certain  diseases  which  will  be  elucidated  in  a  subsequent 
sectiom  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  observes,  that  the  anxiety  is  so  predominant  in 
many  otherwise  healthy  constitutions,  that  it  produces  often  a  practical  in* 
capacity  hr  habitual  travelKng )  and  must  evidently,  when  it  falls  short  of 
this,  finsquently  be  injurious.  When  living  near  a  railway  station,  he  ohsorved 
that  the  frequent  excitement,  and  constant  hurry  and  anxiety  which  he  wit* 
nessed  on  the  part  of  passengers  arriving,  impn^sed  itself  on  hia  mind  as  t 
mischievous  circumstance,  la  certain  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  heart  il 
has  many  times  proved  fataL 
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But  the  actual  fatigue  and  physical  effects  of  the  journey  chiefly  inluence 
the  mass ;  phlegmatic  and  robust-minded  persons  are  little  likely  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  mentally  agitated  by  the  necessity  fbr  catching  trains  or  the 
like.  But  let  it  here  he  noted,  that  a  gireat  number  of  the  season-ticket 
travellers  are  men  past  the  early  vigor  of  life — time-worn  by  the  continued 
cares  of  business  during  long  residence  in  towns,  and  whom  a  more  or  less 
tardy  success  in  the  battle  of  life  has  enabled  to  afford  for  their  families  the 
salutary  change  of  country  or  sea-side  residence,  or  whom  some  warning  of 
fiiilmg  health  compels  to  seek  for  themselves  such  a  transformed  Version  of 
the  rut  in  wht.  This  is  a  sort  of  constitution  not  able  to  bear  unnecessary 
strain  and  fatigue. 

We  will  next  consider  what  are  the  conditions  inducing  functional  change 
to  which  travellers  are  subjected  in  a  railway  train>  proceeding  at  ordinary 
speed. 

Efftett  on  ikt  muscular  s\f$Um. — iThe  immediate  effect  of  being  placed  in 
a  vehicle  subjected  to  rapid',  short  vibrations  and  oscillations,  as  aire  \dy 
detailed,  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  muscles  are  called  into  action,  and 
maintained  m  a  condition  of  alternating  contractile  effort  throughout  the 
whole  journey.  The  tendency  of  each  movement  is  to  produce  more  or  less 
motion  in  the  twent}-^four  pieces  of  which  the  spine  is  made  up.  These 
movements  are  counteracted,  and  the  erect  position  of  the  body  is  maintained> 
by  the  adaptive  construction  of  that  complex  muscular  system  attached  to 
those  osseous  pieces.  The  more  viol*»nt  movements  of  the  carriage  call  into 
action  the  various  sets  of  muscles  in  the  back  and  cheat ;  and  it  is  only  by  an 
incessantly  varjing  play  of  contraction  and  relaxation  that  the  body  is  pre* 
served  in  a  tolerable  state  of  equilibrium,  and  that  the  passenger  combats 
with  success  the  tendencv  to  be  snaken  into  a  most  pleasing  variety  of  shapes 
and  positions.  The  heacl  is  especially  thus  affected,  being  so  balanced  on  the 
•pine  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  fall  forward.  The  frejquency,  rapidity,  and 
peculiar  abruptness  of  the  motion  of  the  railway  carriage  teep  thus  a  con* 
stant  strain  on  the  muscles  ^  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed  a  part  of  that  sense 
of  bodily  fatigue,  almost  amounting  to  soreness,  which  is  folt  after  a  long 
journey* 

hyin^nct  (m  tke  cerebral  and  spinal  renire*.— The  hollow  cavities  of  the 
^ine  and  cranium,  thus  partially  steadied,  by  the  muscles  attached  to  themv 
contain  the  great  nervous  centres,  to  which  concussion  of  any  kind  is  so  pecu* 
liarly  hurtful  that  they  are  naturally  cushioned  on  exquisitely-de%-ised  water- 
beds,  or  are  slung  by  fibrous  ligaments,  which  have  the  effect  of  deadening 
Ihe  shocks  of  oroinary  movements.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
injurious  effects  of  commotion  to  the  brain  or  spinal  system  of  nerves^ 
Cerebral  or  spinal  concussions,  in  their  highest  degree,  annihilate  the  func- 
tions of  those  organs.  In  the  milder  forms  they  lead  up  to  di^ase  which  > 
remaining  for  a  long  time  latent,  may  still  end  in  paralysis. 

The  jolting  of  a  railway  carriage  is  a  scries  of  small  and  rapid  concussions ) 
and  it  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that  these  increase  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of 
speed,  and  that  most  of  the  trains  by  which  season-ticket  holders  travel  are 
express.  It  may  therefore  be  judged,  so  far  as  anatomical  grounds  are  con- 
cerned, how  prejudical  must  be  the  influence  of  reiteral  concussions. 

The  8eat99fcarriage$,'^1hxi  welKpadded  and  springy  seats  of  firsfrnslasa 
earrtages  do  much  to  obviate  the  mischief  of  those  concussions,  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  travel  by  them ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  to  us  by  a  surgeon 
who,  in  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  is  connected  o^ciallv  with  several 
railway  oompanves,  that  he  has  observed  that  men  compelled  to  travel  fire*> 

auently  by  rail  are  fully  sensible  of  the  practical  advantage  thus  offered  by 
lie  padded  or  cushioned  seats,  and  never,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  travel  on  any 
other.  We  believe  that  commercial  travellers,  as  a  rule  occupy  first-dast 
oanifigefl^  uot  as  «  luxuiy,  but  as  a  iieceaBit;y  of  their  nouadic  lifew    But 
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however  thi«  may  be,  it  is  right  to  notice  a  remarkable  fact  in  this  relation  oo 
different  classes  of  railway  traTcllers.  In  1849  the  third-class  passengew 
formed  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number ;  in  1860  they  formed  more 
than  57  per  cent.  It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  simple  justice  for  the 
railway  companies  to  consider  the  health  of  this  important  class  of  traveUen. 
In  condemning  them  to  sit  on  hard  wooden  benches,  which  transmit  folly  the 
shocks  incidental  to  the  movement  of  the  carriage,  they  submit  them  unneces- 
sarily to  an  acknowledged  source  of  evil  influence  on  the  health. 

The  influence  of  railway  travelling  upon  the  brain  cannot,  however,  be 
measured  solely  by  estimating  the  character  and  extent  of  the  concussions 
to  which  it  is  sul)jected.  The  brain  is  not  only  affected  by  the  mind,  bul  also 
through  the  avenues  of  the  eye  and  ear  j  and  by  the  excitement  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  systems.  ,    . 

Of  menial  inflvtnces. — ^I'he  mental  condition  of  passengers  by  train  i* 
commonly,  perhaps,  sufficiently  placid  and  unconcerned;  but  several  eminently 
careful  observers  have,  in  their  communications,  alluded  to  an  often  ex- 
perienced condition  of  uneasiness,  scarcely  amounting  to  actual  fear,  which 
pervades  the  generality  of  travellers  by  rail.  The  possibility  of  collision  is 
constantly  present  to  such  persons.  And  every  one  Knows  how,  if  by  chance 
a  train  stop  at  some  unusual  place,  or  if  the  pace  be  slackened,  or  the  whistle 
sound  its  shrill  alarm,  a  head  is  projected  fro  n  nearly  every  window,  and 
anxious  eyes  are  on  ihe  look-out  for  signs  of  danger.  So,  too,  the  frequent 
lateness  ot  trains  and  the  bad  time  which  they  keep,  are  causes  of  anxiety. 
The  pace  also  prevents  the  traveller  from  observing  natural  objects  and  ale* 
of  interest  on  the  road,  which  made  coach  travelling  a  source  of  mental  re- 
laxation and  pastime.  The  passenger  is  forced  into  subjective  sources  of 
mental  activity ;  and  where  the  tendency  to  excitement  exists,  this  also,  ^uflfi- 
tum  valeat,  must  be  esteemed  an  undesirable  feature  belonging  to  this 
manner  of  locomotion. 

Effects  on  the  eyes. — Objects  on  the  road  are  passed  with  such  velocity 
that  they  only  produce  momentary  impressions  on  the  retina;  and  thus  the 
visual  powers  are  severely  tried.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  brain  is  ne- 
cessitated to  take  cognizance  of  the  retinal  impression  of  object*  moving  over 
the  retina  in  railway  travelling  is  productive  of  certain  interestingphysiological 
phemomena,  to  which  we  can  only  briefly  allude.  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
touched  upon  some  of  them  with  the  ability  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  In 
a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  firiiish  Association,  and  which  will 
doubtless  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings, 
this  great  physiologist  showed  that  "  when  we  look  at  the  lines  which  stones, 
gravel,  or  other  objects  form  in  consequence  of  the  deviation  of  their  im- 
pressions on  the  retina,  and  quickly  transfer  the  same  lines  further  back, 
where  the  velocity  is  less,  the  stones  or  gravel  or  other  objects  would  for  an 
instant  be  distinctly  seen,  just  as  we  see  distinctly  rapidly  revolving  objects 
in  the  dark  when  they  are  illuminated  by  an  electric  flash  or  the  light  of  an 
exploded  copper  cap."  This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  a  remarkable 
and  interestmg  law  of  compensation.  The  rapidity  and  variety  of  the  im- 
pressions necessarily  fa'igue  both  the  eye  and  the  brain.  The  constantly 
var)'ing  distances  at  which  the  objects  are  placed  involves  an  incessant  shifting 
of  the  adaptive  apparatus  by  which  they  are  focused  upon  the  retma ;  and 
the  mental  efforts  by  which  the  brain  takes  cognizance  of  them  is  scarcely 
less  productive  of  cerebral  wear  because  it  is  unconscious ;  for  no  ftict  in  ph>*8io- 
logy  is  more  clearly  established  than  that  exceasive  ftmctional  actirity  ^^^Jf 
implies  destruction  of  material  and  organic  change  of  substance.  Dr.  Budd, 
F.  R.  S.,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  peculiarly  dazzling  effects  of  passing 
in  rapid  succession  the  white  telegraph  posts,  from  which  the  wires  seem  to 
fidl  and  rise,  appearing  to  the  eye  to  undulate.  When  the  traveller  set* 
himself  to  read,  he  imposes  yet  ftirther  labor  on  the  eye  m  tracing  the  shifting 
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charaoten  of  hb  book  or  newspaper,  and  also  on  the  brain.  Especial  notice 
it  drawn  to  this  point  in  an  important  communication  which  we  have  received^ 
and  shall  hereafter  publish  in  full,  from  Mr.  White  Cooper,  surgeon-oculist  to 
the  Queen.  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  strain  upon  eyesight  incidental  to 
railway  travelling  and  to  reading  in  the  train ;  but  it  is  probable  that  few 
habitual  travellers  are  sufiiciently  cautious  in  this  matter,  and  that  many  only 
become  wise  by  too  tardy  an  interj)retation  of  their  personal  experience. 

Imprtssions  through  the  ear. — ^I'he  rattle  and  noLse  which  accompany  the 
progress  of  the  train  create  an  incessant  vibration  on  the  tympanum,  and  thus 
influence  the  brain  through  the  nene  of  herring.  Noise  is  conveyed  by  vibra- 
tions of  the  air;  and  hearing  in  the  transmission  to  the  brain,  through  the 
medium  of  the  auditor}*  nerve,  of  those  measured  vibrations  which  constitute 
special  sounds.  The  habitual  traveller  is  little  mindful  of  it,  and  the  brain  of 
many  persons  is  perfectly  tolerant  of  the  excitement.  But  this  is  an  important 
item  in  the  general  cerebral  impressions  produced.  Dr.  Fuller  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  in  communicating  his  personal  experience  of  the  influenje  of  habitual 
railway  travelling,  mentioiiH  a  device  adopted  by  him  which  furnished  at  once 
a  test  and  remedy  for  this  source  of  cerebral  excitement.  Surmising  that 
some  part  of  the  headache  and  mental  fatij  ue  experienced  was  due  to  the 
rattle  and  noise,  he  filled  each  ear  with  a  light  plug  of  cotton- wool.  In  this 
way  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  meatus  was  arrested,  and  relief  is  described 
as  having  been  considerable. 

Assaded  through  the  eye  and  ear,  and  subject  to  concussions  due  to 
vertical  movements  and  lateral  oscillation  communicated  through  the  trunk, 
and  actually  transmitted  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  head  when  it  rests  against 
the  back  of  the  carriage,  the  brain  is  apt  to  suffer  certain  phvsiological  changes. 
Among  the  well-known  effects  are — occasional  dizziness,  headache,  sickness, 
and  mental  fatigue. 

Combined  effects  on  the  brain. — To  these  results  each  of  the  above  causes 
may  contribute  something.  The  noise  may  be  considered  most  influential  in 
producing  headache ;  but  this  may  be  aided  by  the  impression  of  rapidly- 
passing  objects  on  the  eye,  or  by  the  efforts  of  reading.  For  nothing  tends 
more  certainly  to  j)roduce  congestion  of  ihe  base  of  the  brain  than  the  forced 
fixation  of  the  eyes  upon  a  near  object.  This  is  evidenced  by  experiment, 
and  explained  by  the  connexion  of  the  circulation  of  the  eye  with  that  of  the 
brain,  though  the  ophthalmic  artery,  springing  from  the  circle  of  Willis. 
Some  powerful  illustrations  of  this  tact  are  afforded  in  the  phemomena  of 
hypnotism  and  electro-biology,  and  of  some  of  the  so-called  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena, where  sleep  and  the  required  changes  of  the  cerebral  circulation  are 
physically  produced  by  fixing  the  eye  upon  an  adjacent  shining  body.  The 
mere  aspect  of  a  swinging  object  sometimes  suffices  to  produce  sickness,  as  in 
the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Jas.  Johnson  ;  and  so  rapidly-passing  objects  may  aid 
in  the  frequent  production  of  nausea  in  the  tram.  Probably  the  concussion 
incidental  to  the  movement  of  the  train  is  more  potential  in  bringing  about 
this  effect.  The  influences  on  the  respiration  and  circulation  will  hereafter 
be  mentioned. 

Any  sudden  alteration  of  the  heart's  action  may  aid  in  producing  giddi- 
ness and  dizziness,  which  are  not  always  felt  during  the  journey  so  strongly 
as  after  leaving  the  carriage.  And  it  is  when  the  circulation  is  retuniing  to 
a  more  regular  standard  that  temporaiy  access  of  sickness  and  vertigo  is  of:en 
experienced.  These  symptoms  have  been  especially  noticed  in  the  case  of 
the  travelling  Post-office  officials,  as  to  whom  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  the  medical 
•uperintendent  of  the  Post-office,  has  communicated  to  us  a  most  valuable 
mass  of  information,  which  will  appear  in  the  third  report, 

Nausea  and  sickness, — The  tendency  to  nausea  sometimes  felt  by  railway 
travellers,  without  any  apparent  complication  of  cerebral  disturbance',  is  often 
due  to  jolting  of  the  intestines  and  gall-bladder,  stimulating  the  latter  to  dia- 
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charge  its  oontenU  into  the  stomach,  and  thus  excite  biliary  aicknen.  Hmbj 
cases  have  been  communicated  to  us  (tf  sickness  induced  by  railway  traTelliq^* 
and  some  persons  are  unable  to  undertake  a  journey  without  proTidiDg  against 
this  unpleasant  affection.  Bilious  suljects  Dr.  Walter  Lewis  considers,  firom 
his  experience,  to  be  unfit  for  the  travelling  service,  and  he  r^ects  sodi  can^ 
didates  for  that  employment. 

The  nervous  influences. — In  the  valuable  communicationa  on  the  subset 
made  to  us  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  the  probable  cause  of  sickness  is  explained 
by  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  movements  in  a  railway  carria^  en  the 
phrenic,  splanchnic,  and  vagus  nerves.  It  is  known  by  the  espenaients  of 
several  physiologists,  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve  produces  vomiting ; 
and  the  jolting  of  the  stomach,  separating  it  from  the  diaphragm  and  pro- 
ducing corresponding  traction  of  tne  oesophagus,  (which  is  attached  to  the 
diaphragm,  when  passing  through  that  muscular  septum,)  is  admitted  by 
physiologists  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
sea- sickness.  A  second  cause  of  vomiting,  as  shown  by  Luschka,  is  theini- 
tation  of  the  phrenic  ner%'es,  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  diaphragm.  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard,  in  former  publications,  has  ahready  investigated  this  subject 
experimentally,  and  has  not  only  given  confirmation  to  these  observations, 
but  has  carrit^d  them  further ;  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  will  serve  to 
give  the  physiological  explanation  of  the  peculiar  fmninrsB  always  accom- 
panying nausea  arising  from  the  movements  of  a  ship  or  railway  carnage. 
He  has  shown  that  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  abdomen  induces 
cardiac  syncope  by  a  reflex  action,  influencing  the  action  of  the  heart  through 
the  impressions  conveyed  by  the  splanchnic  nerves  acting  upon  the  vagos 
through  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  reflex  character  of  the 
phenomena  can  be  demonstrated  by  dividing  the  vagus  in  animals,  when  the 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic  no  longer  produces  this  cessation  of  the  hearths 
beat,  or  by  the  division  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  communication  of  the 
sympathetic  and  ihe  origin  of  the  vagus,  when  a  similarly  negative  effect  is 
produced.  Thus  the  famtness  which  sometimes  occurs  to  travellers  in  s 
railway  carriage,  and  the  sickness  accompanied  by  faintness,  equally  find 
their  true  scientific  explanation.  Every  one  has  observed  the  marble  pallor 
which  accompanies  this  nausea ;  it  is  simpljr  the  result  of  a  true  fainting  of 
the  heart  always  preceding  this  form  or  sickness.  It  is  needless  to  inast 
upon  the  important  applii  ation  of  this  physiological  fact  to  all  those  persons 
wno,  being  the  subjects  of  fatty  degeneration  or  other  disease  of  the  heart, 
are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  this  kind  of  syncope,  and  in  whom  the  organ 
may  less  readily  recover  from  the  temporar}'  paralysis.  There  arc  two  rem- 
edies of  great  value  in  diminishing  tnese  evil  effects.  A  thoroughly  tight 
bandage  around  the  abdomen ;  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  to  some  extent,  the 
shaking  of  the  stomach,  and  consequent  irritation  of  the  va^s  nerve,  so  pre- 
cluding the  occurrence  of  sickness ;  and  chloroform  taken  mto  the  stomaeh 
may  similarly  prevent  or  diminish  the  annoyance  by  partially  paralysing  the 
vagus. — London  Lancel. 


Utility  op  Coffee  in  Soldibks'  Diet. — M.  Larrey,  having  been  osM 
upon  by  the  Council  of  Health  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  fot  hjs 
opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  extensive  employment  of  cofi^  in  the  sol- 
dier's diet,  speaks  in  his  reply  in  the  warmest  terms  concerning  its  Qsa.  H^ 
states  that  upon  his  father's  recommendation  it  was  employed  ^^^^ 
Algeria,  with  the  best  effecU  upon  the  soldiers'  heaHb,  as  a  sebstitate  for 
brandy.  It  has  also  seemed  to  act  in  son>e  measure  as  a  prophylsotieto 
ihtermhtent  iever.^LoiMfon  Medical  Time*  md  GazeOt. 
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Asthenopia,  its  Cause  and  ^Treatment. 


tn  nASKET  DERBY,  M.  D. 


Thb  attention  of  oculists,  as  well  as  that  of  general  practitioners,  has  long 
been  attracted  to  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
exceedingly  characteristic  The  eye  presents  a  perfectly  normal  appearance  ; 
its  movements  are  unrestricted  ,*  couTergence  of  the  axes  of  vision  takes 
place  without  difficulty;  the  perception  of  objects  is  generally  as  perfect  as 
ever ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  reading,  wnting,  or  any  other  employment 
requuring  near  objects  to  be  viewed,  induces  fatigue ;  objects  become  con- 
fbsed  and  indistinct,  and  a  sense  of  tension  is  felt  above  the  eyes.  Such  a 
height  does  this  reach  that  temporary  relinquishment  of  the  employment  is 
rendered  necessary.  After  resting  a  few  moments  vision  becomes  again 
distinct,  but  the  same  symptoms  develope  themselves  again  sooner  tnan 
before.  The  amount  of  labor  that  can  be  performed  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  rest  that  has  been  taken. 

As  long  as  the  eyes  are  not  employed  on  near  objects  vision  appears 
normal  and  no  disagreeable  sensation  is  experienced.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, does  the  patient,  regardless  of  what  he  has  experienced,  attempt  to 
continue  his  previous  occupation,  and  the  symptoms  become  more  and  more 
pronounced ;  the  pain  in  tne  forehead  grows  more  intense ;  the  eyes  become 
red,  the  tears  flow  hee\y,  yet  the  eyes  themselves  are  rarely  painful.  As 
this  condition  becomes  more  aggravated,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  close  his 
eyes  and  pass  his  hand  over  his  forehead.  Has  too  persistent  an  effort  been 
made,  all  work  on  near  objects  must  be  given  up  for  a  considerable  period. 

This  condition  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  species  of  amblyopia,  and  was 
called  hehttudo  visus,  amblyopit  prtshyHqut,  or  amblyopie  par  presbytie.  Its 
real  nature,  remained,  however,  a  mystery. 

Mackenzie  came  nearer  the  truth  in  stating  that  the  seat  of  this  disease 
was  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  organ  or  organs  of  the  accommodation, 
that  is,  the  power  possessed  by  the  eye  of  adapting  itself  to  different  distances. 
The  majority  of  oculists  signified  their  approval  of  this  theor}',  but  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  They  remarked,  it  is  true, 
that  the  accommodation  became  quickly  fatigued,  and  that  convex  glasses, 
(the  use  of  which  Mackenzie  discouraged,)  alleviated  the  symptoms  partially 
or  entirely ;  the  idea,  however,  never  occurred  to  them  that  an  abnormal 
structure  of  the  eye  lay  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter. 

To  form  a  just  conception  of  this,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  startling  propo- 
mtion,  a  brief  resume  of  the  more  recent  views  concerning  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  eye  and  its  anomalies  of  refraction  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  the  most  dissimilar  doctrines  have  prevailed 
M  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  eye  of  so  altering  its  state  of  refraction 
u  to  bring  rays  coming  from  different  distances  to  a  union  on  the  retina. 
This  had  been  successively  supposed  to  reside  in  the  cornea,  the  iris,  the 
lens,  the  "  layers  of  the  vitreous,"  and  the  recti  and  oblique  muscles.  Myopia 
and  presbyopia  were  supposed  to  be  two  opposite  conditions ;  the  one  com- 
pelling an  object  to  be  held  nearer  to,  the  otner  further  from  the  eye,  for  the 
purpose  of  distinct  vision. 

The  results  of  modem  investigation  show : 

That  the  agent  in  the  act  of  accommodation  is  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
taries  its  convexity  without  changing  its  position.  That  where  objects  are 
to  distant  from  the  eye  that  the  rays  coimng  from  them  may  practically  be 
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regarded  as  parallel,  such  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  letioa  without 
any  accommodatiTe  effort ;  and  that  the  nearer  the  object  approaches  the 
eye,  the  greater  will  be  the  strain  on  the  accommodation.  And  while  the 
far  point,  or  lunit  of  distant  vision  of  a  normal  eye,  may  thus  be  said  to  lie  in 
infinity,  (rays  coming  from  an  infinite  distance  being  parallel) — i.  e ,  the 
nearest  point  for  which  it  can  accommodate— progressively  recedes  with 
advancing  age,  constituting  presbyopia  when  it  has  increased  its  distance 
firom  the  eye  so  much  as  to  cause  inconvenience. 

Thus,  in  an  ideal  eye  the  farthest  point  of  vision  should  lie  in  infinity ; 
that  is,  the  eye,  when  adapted  for  its  farthest  point,  should  possess  the  power 
of  bringing  paraUel  rays  to  a  union  on  the  retina  without  accommodative 
effort 

Relatively  few  eyes,  however,  correspond  to  this  ideal.  Parallel  rays, 
entering  some  eyes  adapted  for  their  farthest  point,  are  brought  to  a  union 
before  the  retina,  so  that  only  divergent  rays,  proceeding  from  objects  rela- 
tively near  can  form  perfect  images  on  its  surface.  And  parallel  rays  entering 
other  eyes  whose  accommodative  power  is  similarly  relaxed,  find  their  point 
of  union  behind  the  retina,  to  form  perfect  pictures  on  which  the  rays  should 
enter  the  eve  converging. 

Both  of  these  conditions  depend  on  a  defect  of  structure  of  the  eye  con- 
cerned. The  first  defines  myopia ;  for  the  second,  Bonders  has  proposed  the 
name  of  hypermetropia ;  and  presbvopia  may  exist  in  connection  with  either. 
In  the  first  case,  the  far  point  lies  this  side  of,  in  the  second  beyond  infinity. 
The  first  requires  a  concave,  the  second  a  convex  glass  in  order  to  see  dis- 
tinctly in  the  distance.  It  is  with  the  last  or  hypermetropia  that  we  have  to 
do. 

Although  recognized  as  early  as  1853  as  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
eye,  and  a  year  or  two  later  described  with  much  ability  by  Stellwag  von 
Cfarion.  (Opihdlmologie,  vol.  2,  page  371,)  Donders  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  hypermetVopia  in  a  moderate  degree  was 
far  more  common  than  generally  was  supposed ;  and  that,  as  such,  it  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  difficulty,  which,  under  the  various  names  of  asthenopia, 
ko|)iopia,  lassitude  oculau'e,  amblyopia,  presbytioue,  weak-sightedness,  mor- 
bid sensibility  of  the  retina,  etc.,  etc.,  had  played  a  role  of  no  little  impor- 
tance among  the  comparatively  less  understood  diseases  of  the  eye.  In  1858 
he  first  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  asthenopia 
would  be  found  associated  with  this  abnormal  structure  of  the  eye.  And  in 
1860  he  so  far  extended  the  application  of  the  rule  as  to  almost  deny  the 
possibility  of  the  one  condition  existing  independently  of  the  other ;  stating 
that  in  no  one  of  the  last  hundred  cases  examined  by  him  had  hypermetropic 
to  a  marked  degree  been  absent.  And  the  researches  of  others  m  this  field 
have  confirmed  its  presence  in  at  least  twenty-nine  out  of  every  thirty  cases. 

Rays  proceed  from  all  objects  in  nature,  divergent,  or  at  the  most  paral- 
lel, and  this  only  from  objects  at  an  infinite  distance,  llie  eye  is  consequently 
not  called  upon  to  adapt  itself  for  the  reception  of  convergent  rays.  It  fulfils 
all  necessities  when  it  brings  tolerably  divergent  rays  together  on  its  retina; 
and,  besides  this,  can  sufficiently  relax  its  accommodation  for  the  reception  ii 
parallel  rays ;  if  it  can  do  more  it  has  overstepped  its  office,  the  eye  possesses 
a  useless  power  and  one  that  materially  interferes  with  its  original  useful- 
ness. 

Want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to  rehearse  fully  the  reasoning  by 
which  Donders  accounts  for  the  existence  of  asthenopia  in  a  hypermetrofnc 
eye.  It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  accommodation  which  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  an  object  at  a  given  distance  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  angle  at  which  it  is  necessary  to  converge  the  axes  of  vision  in  order 
to  regard  that  object ;  the  rule  bemg  that  the  two  go,  to  a  great  extent,  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  the  greater  the  convergence  the  more  accommodation  we 
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can  bring  into  play.  We  distinguish  between  absolute  and  relative  accom- 
modation J  absolute  being  the  whole  amount  of  accommodation  that  exists 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  near  point  being  taken  at  the 
greatest  possible  convergence  of  the  visual  axes,  and  the  far  point  at  their 
nearest  approach  to  parallelism ;  while  relative  accommodation  is  the  anaount 
that  can  be  made  use  of  at  any  one  fixed  convergence  of  the  axes  of  vision. 
Now  it  is  found  by  experiment  and  observation  that  where  normal  eyes  need, 
for  a  given  convergence,  half  their  relative  accommodation,  hypermetropic 
eves  are  obliged  to  use  seven-eigthths  or  even  more,  which  greatly  fatigues 
them ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  asthenopic  symptoms  is  thus  simply  a  want 
of  proportion  between  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  vision  and  the  amount 
of  relative  accommodation  that  is  obliged  to  be  brought  into  play. 

Treatment. — In  former  times,  when  hypermetropia  was  either  unknown 
or  misconstrued,  positive  glasses  were  interdicted  for  distant  objects,  and  only 
those  very  weak  were  used  for  the  near  ones.  The  relief  thus  afforded  would 
naturally  be  exceedingly  slight  But  now  that  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  is 
completely  understood,  we  have  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  object  to  be  effected, 
viz :  the  relieving  the  accommodation  of  an  unnatural  strain,  and  the  restoring 
of  the  proper  harmony  between  ic  and  the  convergence  of  the  axes  of  vision. 
The  treatment  thus  becomes  simple,  and  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words. 
We  give  the  patient  the  glass  that  expresses  the  deffree  of  his  hyraetropia,  for 
constant  use.  ITie  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  he  sees  distinctly  in  the 
distance  reduces  his  eye  to  ona  which  needs  no  glass  for  either  near  or 
remote  objects ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  complete  alleviation  of  the 
asthenopic  symptoms  which  almost  always  follows  its  judicious  employment. 
Should,  however,  the  patient  possess  only  a  limited  power  of  accommodation, 
a  stronger  lens  will  be  needed  for  work  on  near  objects ;  and  a  simple  math- 
ematical process  enables  us  to  compute  the  ^lass  with  which  he  shall  be 
able  to  work  in  a  given  distance,  ana  in  so  doing  bring  into  play  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  his  accommodation. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  from  which  we  extract  the  preceding 
article,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

Much  difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  determining  the  strongest 
glass  with  which  the  hypermetrop  can  see  in  the  distance.  The  patients  are 
80  accustomed  to  using  a  portion  of  their  accommodation  when  looking  at 
distant  objects,  that  they  continue  to  do  so  even  when  the  necessity  is  ob- 
viated by  glasses  being  held  before  their  eyes.  In  such  cases  a  solution  of 
atropia,  sufficiently  strong  to  paralyse  the  accommodation,  must  be  instilled 
into  the  eve  before  the  trial  is  made.  Bonders  relates  a  case  where,  at  first, 
a  convex  lens  of  t went} -four  inches  focus  was  preferred  to  one  of  twenty  by 
the  patient  for  regarding  distant  objects ;  where  one  of  sixteen  and  one  of 
twelve  permitted  but  imperfect  vision,  but  where,  after  the  employment  of 
atropia,  one  of  six  inches  focus  was  found  to  be  the  glass  required. 


APPABATUS  for  A8CERTAININO  THE  PRESENCE  AND  DEGREE  OF  VITALITY. 

— Mr.  Mennons  has  recently  patented  an  improved  apparatus  for  ascertaining 
the  presence  and  degree  or  cessation  of  vitality  in  the  human  body,  and  in 
animals  of  the  higher  class,  applicable  to  the  semeioses  of  health,  disease,  and 
death.  The  invention  consists  in  a  novel  combination  of  acoustic  instruments, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  variable  degrees  of  animal  vitality  in  health  or  disease 
may  be  translated  into  signs  of  known  value,  and  by  which  the  transition 
from  life  to  death  may  be  verified  with  absolute  certainty. — London  Laued. 
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Poraoentesia  in  Hydrothorax* 


Tbousseau  frequently  resorts  to  the  use  of  paracentesis  in  cases  of  eflbskm 
into  the  chest,  and  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  this  operation. 
During  the  past  winter,  he  has  had  several  cases  of  this  nature,  some  of 
whom  succumbed  before  the  progress  of  the  malady,  while  others  recovered. 
He  even  ventures  to  puncture  the  pericardium.  In  a  case  of  heart  disease 
which  he  had  a  short  time  ago,  he  entertained  the  idea  of  performing  the 
operation,  but  was  fortunately,  from  some  concomitant  circumstances,  pre- 
vented from  carrying  his  intention  into  execution,  for,  upon  making  the  poti- 
mortemf  the  amount  of  effusion  was  found  to  be  very  trifling.  He  has  at 
present  a  case  in  the  wards,  of  a  boy  whose  chest  was  punctured  for  a  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  and  who  is  now  doing  so  well  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  dia^ 
missed.  The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  rather  an  interesting  case,  m 
which  paracentesis  thoracis  was  resorted  to,  but  in  this  instance  onlv  as  a  pal- 
liative. A  younff  woman,  aged  22,  was  admitted  on  the  25th  of  February. 
She  had  been  delivered  at  Uie  Maternity  Hospital  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  labor  having  been  severe  and 
tedious.  Eight  days  after  her  confiaement,  she  returned  home,  but  was 
compelled,  on  the  above  date,  to  seek  admission  into  the  Hotel  IKeu,  for  s 
cold  which  she  had  caught  in  consequence  of  imprudent  exposure.  On  ad- 
mission, she  appeared  to  be  very  ansemic,  a  bruit  was  audible  in  the  vessels 
of  the  neck,  both  arterial  and  venous,  and  under  the  microscope  the  blood 
showed  numerous  isolated  large  white  corpuscles.  During  the  evening  and 
night  of  this  day,  she  experienced  severe  and  prolonged  rigors,  with  consid- 
erable oppression  of  breathing,  pulse  weak  and  108  per  minute,  tongue  coated, 
with  thirst,  loss  of  ap|)etite,  and  constipation.  On  the  28th,  there  was  a 
repetition  of  the  shivering,  and  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  breast, 
as  was  also  the  left ;  this  was  attributed  to  suppression  of  the  lacteal  secre- 
tion, her  child  having  been  sent  to  the  depot,  where  it  died  of  convulstons 
shortly  afterwards.  In  the  evening,  she  was  suddenly  seized  wiUi  a  most 
violent  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  res- 
piration became  verv  laborious.  She  was  ordered  sinapisms,  hot  fomentations, 
and  applications  of  chloroform.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  breast  was  still 
swollen  and  painful ;  the  pulse  140  per  minute,  oppression  of  breathing  con- 
siderable, and  anxiety  of  countenance  very  markea.  TTiere  was  great  pain 
on  the  slightest  pressure  being  made  on  the  thorax ;  there  was  also  dullness 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  with  large  mucous  rales,  but 
neither  vesicular  breathing  nor  sBgophony  was  audible.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  chest,  there  was  heard  a  loud  tympanitic  re- 
sonance, with  amphoric  breathing  and  metallic  succussion  sound,  but  no 
vesicular  murmur ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  same  side  there  was  dullness 
with  distant  mucous  rales ;  and  the  left  side  was  normal.  There  was  a  very 
trifling  expectoration  of  saffron-colored  viscous  phlegm ;  no  history  of  a 
tuberculous  tendency  could  be  elicited.  The  diagnosis  given  was  drcum- 
•cribed  pneumonia,  and  metastatic  abscess  from  puerperal  pyeemia,  perforation 
of  the  lung,  and,  as  a  consequence,  hydro-pneumo-thorax.  Ordered  subcuta- 
neous injections  of  solution  of  atropine  niffht  and  morning,  with  admmistra- 
tion  of  mercury  and  digitalis.  On  the  Sd  of  March,  these  symptoms  con- 
tinued. There  was  a  marked  prominence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
chest  anteriorly,  and  the  respiration  was  entirely  performed  by  the  left  side; 
eums  slightly  swollen.  Oraered  to  suspend  the  calomel,  to  continue  the 
digitalis,  and  to  apply  chloroform  liniments.    On  the  4ih,  the  patient^  con- 
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ditioD  bad  become  so  alarming,  from  the  extreme  exhaustion  and  oppression 
of  breathing,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  perform  paracentesis,  which 
was  done  by  entering  a  trocar  between  the  seventh  ana  eighth  ribs,  and 
drawing  off  a  quantity  of  horribly  foetid,  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  proceed- 
ing afforded  immense  relief  to  the  patient  A  gum-elastic  sound  was  retained 
in  the  aperture,  in  order  to  keep  it  permanent.  On  several  subsequent  occa- 
sions, more  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  was  withdrawn,  and  injections  of  a  strong 
alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  were  made,  without  pro- 
ducing much  pain.  Up  to  the  6th  of  March,  four  lUrts  (French)  had  been 
withdrawn,  ameliorating  in  a  marked  degree  the  condition  of  the  patient.  On 
the  7th,  diarrhoea  had  set  in,  with  great  anxiety  and  oppression,  the  puke 
was  158  per  minute  and  very  feeble,  and  in  the  chest  a  faint,  transmitted 
respiratory  murmur  was  audible.  The  succus^iion  sound  was  diminished,  but 
there  was  still  great  metallic  tinkling  posteriorly,  and  the  thorax  had  com- 
menced to  contract.  The  iodine  injections  were  continued,  and  chalk  and 
bismuth  ordered.  After  this  the  patient  gradually  sank,  and  expired  on  the 
I3th.  The  post-mortem  examination  gave  the  following  results :  Perforation 
of  the  summit  of  the  right  lung,  with  circumscribed  pneumonia  and  purulent 
deposit ;  the  pleural  cavity  lined  with  a  thick,  false  membrane  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction ;  no  tubercles  in  the  lung ;  uterus  healthy,  except  some  deep 
engorgement  of  the  os  and  cervix ;  no  pus  found  in  the  cavity  or  structure  of 
either  uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes. — Parts  Correspondence  of  the  Edinburgh 
MedicalJoumal. 


Syphilitic  Secondary  Infection. 


BT  DB.  ANSTIB. 


The  following  case  is  of  considerable  interest  in  relation  to  the  controversy 
pending  as  to  the  communicability  of  secondary  syphilis : 

G.  B.,  a  healthy-lookinff,  married  woman,  aged  32,  applied  to  me  at  the 
Chelsea  Dispensary,  on  March  20.  She  complained  of  a  "  bad  breast,"  and 
on  examining  the  part  I  observed,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  nipple  a  sore,  which  presented  all  the  characters  of  the  true  Hun- 
terian  chancre.  The  woman  informed  me  that  she  had  given  suck  for  about 
two  months  to  the  child  of  an  unmarried  girl  who  lodged  with  her,  the  in- 
hut  being  about  six  weeks  old  at  the  time  she  took  it  in  hand.  About  a 
fortnight  after  she  commenced  to  suckle  it,  "  sores  "  appeared  at  the  angles 
of  its  mouth  and  on  the  nates,  and  a  copious,  copper-colored  squamous  erup- 
tion on  the  trunk,  limbs,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  neverthe- 
less, its  temporary  nurse  did  not  suspect  the  character  of  the  disease,  but 
continued  to  give  it  the  breast.  About  three  weeks  later,  a  pimple  appeared 
on  the  womairs  breast ;  the  base  of  this  pimple  was  remarkably  hard,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  top  fell  off,  disclosing  a  deep,  clean-cut  sore,  which 
yielded  but  a  very  small  amount  of  thin  discharge.  Finding  that  the  sore 
did  not  heal,  the  woman  began  to  suspect  the  child  which  she  had  nursed  of 
having  infected  her  with  venereal  disease,  and  it  was  accordingly  taken  away 
and  put  under  Medical  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  mother, 
who  was  acting  as  wet  nurse  to  a  lady's  child,  instead  of  resuming  the  care 
of  her  own  inrant,  gave  it  to  another  young  married  woman  to  nurse,  upon 
whose  breast  a  simuar  sore  was  soon  produced  to  that  which  mv  patient  pre- 
sented.   I  have  not  been  able  to  get  sight  of  the  infant  myself,  but  I  most 
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carefully  questioned,  not  only  my  patient,  but  also  two  or  three  ndghbon 
who  had  seen  the  child,  and  their  account  of  the  "  sores "  on  the  mouth 
entirely  corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  ordinary  mucous  tubercles.  I 
ascertained,  also,  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  that  the  nurse  whose  breast 
presented  the  chancre,  ana  her  husband,  were  boUi  highly  respectable  people, 
and  most  certainly  had  never  contracted  the  primary  disease  in  the  ordinary 

The  treatment  of  my  patient  consisted  for  the  first  week  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  v.  bis  die.  Afterwards  this  was  exchanged  for 
hydrarg.  iodid.  gr.  j.  ter.  die,  and  the  latter  treatment  was  kept  up  for  five 
weeks,  a  gentle  salivation  being  produced  and  kept  up.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  sore  on  the  breast  healed,  and  the  induration  had  disappeared,  but 
a  copious  copper-colored  scaly  eruption  had  appeared  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  for  this  eruption  the  woman  is  still  under  treatment  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  infant,  which  has  been  under  the  care  of  another 
Medical  man,  has  recovered  from  its  syphilitic  symptoms ;  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  in  a  miserable  state  of  marasmus,  and  not  likely  to  live.  Its  mother 
appears  at  the  present  time  to  be  healthy,  and  I  still  unable  to  discover 
whether  she  contracted  primary  disease  from  her  lover,  (a  dissipated  young 
life-guardsman,)  or  whether  he  merely  transmitted  the  disease  to  his  off- 
spring.— MtdxcaJL  TitMs  and  Gazette, 


The  Turkish  Bath  in  the  Treatment  op  Insanity. — ^Dr.  Power,  resident 
Physician  of  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  occa&ioo 
of  the  presentation  of  an  address  and  testimonial  to  Dr.  Bartes,  on  April  23, 
1862,  recommended  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  a  trial  of  the  Turkish  bath  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Speaking  of  his  own  experience  of  its  effects  he 
said : — *K!)f  course,  out  of  more  than  500  patients  in  the  Institution  all  were 
not  expected  to  recover,  nor  were  they  all  under  treatment  for  the  purpose  ? 
but  the  best  way  of  showing  the  effects  of  the  bath  would  be  by  statistics  It 
was  only  fair  to  conclude  that  if  the  proportion  of  cures  had  been  greater 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  bath  than  before  it,  this  bath  must  have 
had  some  influence  in  producing^  that  desirable  result  I  see  by  my  notes  that 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1861,  the  cures  were  59  per  cent;  but  for  the 
nine  months  ending  31st  December  last,  during  which  period  the  bath  has 
been  in  use,  the  per-centage  of  cures  was  76 — that  is,  74  had  been  cured  out 
of  96  entered.  That  was  more  than  double  the  number  of  cures  produced  in 
any  asylum  in  England.  The  patients,  after  the  first  few  baths,  all  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  with  it,  and  were  always  longing  for  the  time  when  it  was 
to  be  administered.  Those  who  had  suffered  a  relapse,  after  being  sent  out 
cured,  showed  no  unwillingness  to  return  to  the  Asylum ;  and  even  asked  to 
be  taken  there  at  once,  in  order  that  they  might  get  the  bath,  as  they  con- 
sidered that  nothing  else  would  cure  them.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects 
from  the  bath,  except  a  little  nausea  and  a  slight  fainting  in  a  few  instances, 
but  after  a  bath  or  two  those  effects  disappeared.  Up  to  that  time  I  have 
used  it  on  more  than  900  cases,  and  since  March,  1861,  30  idiotic  patients 
have  been  removed  to  a  higher  class,  and  rendered  capable  of  enjoyment  and 
of  doing  work  about  the  establishment.  I  would  recommend  the  introduction 
of  the  Turkish  bath  into  all  public  Institutions,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  has  as  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  system  as  air  and  exercise."— 


Medical  THmes  and  Gazette, 
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On  the  Action  of  Certain  Substances  on  Phthisis. 


BY  EICHARD  PaTNE  OOTION,  M.  D. 


Haying  already  conBidered  the  therapeutical  action  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of  iron,  hydrochloric  acid,  liouor  potass®,  phos- 
phorus, and  vinum  ferri  respectively,  upon  twenty-five  Hospital  cases  of  un- 
complicated chronic  phthisis,  I  proceed  to  add  that  of  chlorate  of  potassa  upon 
a  similar  number  of  Hospital  patients. 

The  generally-acknowledged  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  upholding  influences  of 
the  chlorate  of  potassa  have  caused  this  agent  to  be  rattier  extensively  tried 
in  consumptive  cases.  The  results,  however,  have  been  verj'  variously  stated  5 
but,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  a  Physician 
of  Belfast  has  unhesitatingly  brought  it  forward  as  a  specific  for  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  at  least  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  tnat  disease. 

Of  the  twenty-five  cases  for  which  I  jwescribed  it,  fifteen  were  males  and 
ten  females.  Eight  were  in  the  first  stage,  eight  in  the  second,  and  nine  in 
the  third  stage  of  phthisis.  They  varied  in  age :  one  had  reached  fifty ;  but 
the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Notes  were  regularly  taken  by  Mr. 
Harington,  resident  clinical  assistant. 

Of  the  entire  number,  five  improved  considerably,  four  improved  a  little, 
and  sixteen  seemed  to  derive  no  advantage.  Of  the  latter  number,  four,  at 
least,  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  benefitted  when  the  chlorate 
was  exchanged  for  some  other  tonic. 

The  penod  during  which  it  was  administered  varied  in  different  cases.  In 
this,  as  m  the  preceding  experiments,  my  habit  has  been  to  continue  the 
same  treatment  for  at  least  three  weeks.  If  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
very  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made,  I  have  tried  something  else  ;  but 
whenever  there  has  been  encouragement  to  proceed,  I  have  done  so.  My 
notes  record  that  the  chlorate  of  potassa  was  taken  in  five  cases,  for  periods 
varying  from  six  to  ten  weeks  j  the  avera^  being  four  weeks.  The  dose  was 
ten  or  twelve  grains  three  times  a-day. 

In  twelve  cases  cod-liver  oil  was  occasionally,  but  not  quite  regularly, 
taken  at  the  same  time.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  satisfactory 
had  the  chlorate  in  every  instance  been  administered  alone ;  but  many 
patients  on  entering  the  Hospital  are  already  so  practically  acquainted  with 
the  good  effects  of  the  oil,  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  its  use, 
while  in  such  cases  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  in  all  probability  only  prove 
abortive,  for  I  have  many  times  discovered  that  patients  for  whom  I  have 
not  prescribed  cod-liver  oil  have  very  significantly  testified  to  its  usefulness 
by  taking  it  clandestinely.  In  analysing  those  to  which  the  oil  has  been 
taken,  I  find  that  six  belonging  to  the  list  of  nine  more  or  less  improved 
patients. 

Nine  increased  in  weight  whilst  taking  the  chlorate,  or  seven  lost  weight, 
and  nine  underwent  no  change.  Of  the  nine  who  gained  in  weight,  six 
belong  so  the  number  who  had  also  taken  more  or  less,  the  cod-liver  oil. 

Of  the  improved  cases,  three  was  very  decided,  the  patients  having  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  feeling  better  that  they  had  done  for  man^  months; 
two  of  these,  however,  belong  to  the  class  who  had  taken  the  oil.  It  was 
{generally  observed  that  those  patients  in  whom  there  was  any  perceptible 
maprovement  were  of  broken  down  and  cachectric  constitution ;  indeed,  just  in 
that  condition  in  which  without  regard  to  their  beins  phthiaical,  the  chlorate 
of  potassa  might  very  hopefully  have  been  pref  cribed. 
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The  preceding  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  very  potent  infloenoes 
of  improved  sanitary  and  dietetic  arrangements  to  which  all  the  patients  were 
subject  on  entering  the  Hospital,  would  seem  to  justify  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

1.  That  chlorate  of  potassa  has  no  speej/ie  action  upon  consumption. 

2.  That  its  usefolness,  even  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  general  treatment  of 
phthisis,  is  very  questionable,  and  is  probably  limited  to  that  cachectic  class  of 
cases  in  which  it  and  allied  remedies  are  so  often  serviceable. — Akdieai 
Ti$M8  and  OazetU. 


Reorganisation  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army. 


The  bill  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wilson,  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Uie  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  possesses  great  interest  to  the 
profession. 

The  features  of  the  bill,  which  will  arrest  attention,  are  :  1.  The  increases  m 
the  force  of  the  Department ;  2.  The  elevation  in  rank ;  3.  The  formation  of 
a  corps  of  medical  cadets ;  4.  The  promotion  to  the  highesi  places  in  the 
Department  by  merit,  and  not  senionty ;  5.  The  retiring  of  officers  at  the  age 
of  sixty -five.  The  Bill,  as  drawn,  was  evidently  desired  to  place  the  medical 
department  of  our  army  on  a  basis  corresponoing  with  those  of  Great  Britan 
and  France.  The  title  of  the  chief  officer  is  very  properly  changed  from 
Burgeon  General  to  Medical  Director — a  change  long  since  made  in  the 
English  medical  department  In  1814,  the  head  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical 
Bureau  was  styled  "  Physician  and  Surceon  General."  The  addition  of  a 
Sanitary  Department,  properly  appointed,  is  a  most  important  improvement, 
and  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  our  legislators.  The 
rank  is  also  a  great  advance,  but  still  it  is  not  what  military  science  in  our 
day  requires.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  first  Medical  officer 
should  not  be  a  Major-General.  It  is  ver)'  doubtful  whether  Medical 
Cadets,  as  a  distinct  corps  of  the  staff,  will  prove  desirable.  In  every 
portion  where  medical  services  are  required,  (iilly  qualified  surgeons  can  alone 
properly  discharge  the  duties.  In  large  ci\il  nospitals,  undergraduates  are 
now  rarely  admitted,  and  much  less  should  thev  be  intrusted  with  responsible 
duties  in  military  hospitals.  Promotion  to  hfgh  offices  according  to  merit, 
and  not  by  seniority,  is  now  becoming  the  prevailing  custom  in  other  depart- 
ments. It  has  its  advantages,  and  its  disadvantages.  While  it  stimulates 
the  young  and  ambitious  to  perform  meritorious  services,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  places  the  office  within  the  arena  of  political  influence,  and  in  that 
respect  might  seriously  compromise  its  efficiency.  Still,  towards  that  general 
regulation,  our  own  as  well  as  other  Governments  are  tending,  and  we  should 
not  be  disposed  to  reject  it.  Indeed,  promotion  by  merit  was,  we  believe 
the  rule  in  the  early  histor}-  of  the  medical  department  of  our  array  Surgeon- 
Qfeneral  Lovell,  who  succeeded  Phpician  and  Surgeon-General  Tilton, 
was  thus  promoted.  Finally,  the  retirmg  of.  officers  after  a  given  age  must 
be  a  rule  in  every  department  of  government  requiring  great  energy  and 
activity. 

The  importance  of  a  reorganization  of  the  medical  department  of  our 
army  is  an  admitted  fact  by  militarj'  officers  no  less  than  by  the  Medical 
Staff  itself.  The  events  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  six  months  have 
revealed  the  defects  of  the  present  organi2ation,  and  call  for  immediate 
reform.  The  medical  profession  should  seize  the  present  opportunity  to  place 
this  branch  of  public  service,  in  which  they  have  a  special  interest,  on  the 
most  elevated  basis.  Medical  men  throughout  the  country  can  do  much  to 
further  this  object  by  communicating  with  their  representatives  in  Oongress.^— 
American  Medical  Times, 
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Oauses  of  Failure  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Uterine  Uloer. 


BY  BOBEBT  ELLIS,  E8Q», 
Obttetrio  Burgeon  to  the  Chelieft  and  Belgrare  DfspenBary. 


A  cONSTOEKABLB  acquaintance  with  the  treatment  of  the  uterine  ulcer  has 
forced  upon  me  the  conviction  that,  notwithstandine  all  that  has  been  done 
in  the  elucidation  of  this  disease  (or  rather  class  of  diseases),  the  subject  is 
still  Tery  imperfectly  understood.  However  unlikely  this  may  appear,  the 
statement  aamits  of  sufficient  corroboration,  and  may  be  supported  by  abun- 
dant testimony.  The  articles  which  have  already  appeared  m  The  Lancet 
on  the  varieties  of  the  uterine  ulcer  were  in  a  special  manner  intended  by  me 
to  set  this  subject  in  a  practical  light,  and  to  show  the  advantages  of  careful 
diagnosis  as  conducive  to  success  in  treatment.  Because  of  tne  failures  of 
others,  and  out  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  my  own,  those  articles  were 
prepared,  and  the  importance  of  a  strictly  discriminative  treatment  was 
sought  to  be  enforced.  As  a  practical  summary  of  the  proper  treatment  of 
this  or  any  other  disease  may  be  gathered  from  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  a  frequent  ill-success,  I  venture  to  append  the  present  to  the  former 
papers,  and  it  is  not  improbable  it  may  be  found  to  be  the  most  useful  of  the 
number.  I  will  first  show,  by  one  out  of  many  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  investigation,  and  then  enumerate  the 
commoner  causes  of  unsuccessful  treatment. 

Mrs.  C.  L ,  aged  thirty,  married  nine  years,  applied  for  advice  under 

the  following  circumstances.  She  had  been  for  three  years  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  for  uterine  disease,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  had  been 
cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  upwards  of  one  hundred  times.    At  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  this  period,  thinking  her  case  desperate,  and  having  been  told  by 
er  attendant  tnat  she  still  remained  uncured,  she  submitted  her  case  to  me. 
She  complained  of  great  weakness,  pain  in  the  back,  bearing  down,  and 
constant  brownish  discharge.  She  had  experienced  one  or  two  bad  con- 
finements and  one  or  two  miscarriages  with  great  hemorrhage.  She  was 
pale  and  worn  in  e:ipression  of  countenance,  and  dejected  as  to  her  future 
prospects  of  health.  Examination  disclosed  a  large  ulcer,  of  the  character 
I  have  designated  "  fungous" — an  ulcer,  on  an  atheromatous  basis,  occupy- 
ing both  lips  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  reaching  high  up  the  canal.  What 
effect  the  large  number  of  cauterizations  she  endured  might  have  had  on  this 
ulcer  I  could  not  perceive.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  large  formerly ; 
but  I  think  more  probably  it  was  a  little  if  at  all  altered  by  the  applica- 
uons  made  to  it.  It  had  been  treated  by  means  of  a  small  cylindrical  glass 
speculum,  and  so  mildly  that  on  no  single  occasion  was  pain  ever  ex- 
perienced by  the  patient.  The  cause  of  failure  in  this  case  in  all  probability 
lay,  first  in  the  imperfect  diagno.-is  of  the  character  of  the  ulcer,  and  secondly 
in  the  most  inefficient  and  imperfect  means  adopted  for  its  treatment.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  tell  this  suffering  lady  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
mischief  would  be  removed  and  her  disease  cured.*  It  might  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  failure  in  treatment  than  that  here  pre- 
sented,  but  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  adduce  many  similar  instances. 
Oases  are  constantly  coming  under  notice  which  in  many  of  their  features 
present  the  parallel  of  this. 

*  One  or  two  resolute  applications  of  the  stronger  caustics,  followed  by  a  thorough 
penetration  of  the  canal  by  the  Inner  caustic,  have  verified  this  statement,  and  the 
patient  is  at  this  present  writing  nearly  well.  C 
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The  principal  causes  of  failure  in  treatment  may  be  found  under  the  follow- 
ing heaas : — 

Ist.  Emrs  of  Diagrunii. — I  believe  this  to  be  one  <^  the  moat  constant 
reasons  for  the  ill  success  and  the  slow  progress  of  treatment  in  numbers  of 
cases  presented  to  our  consideration.  I  have  known  the  malignant  ulcer — 
true  cancer  of  the  cervix — ^mistaken  for  the  simple  sore,  and  treated  with 
escharotics,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  (he  patient.  The  simple  ulcer  has  also 
frequently  been  mistaken  for  the  cancerous,  and  the  sufferers  left  unaided  to 
struggle  with  a  painfol  and  depressing  yet  an  easy  curable  disease.  The 
"  indolent "  ulcer  has  been  treated  as  the  *"  inflamed,^  and  the  patient  put  to 
bed  for  five  or  six  weeks,  during  which  she  has  been  repeatedly  leeched* 
The  "  diphtheritic''  ulcer  is  not  so  easily  to  be  mistaken ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  be, 
and  has  been,  confounded  with  the  **  mfiamed  ;*'  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  patient  if  it  be  treated  with  some  kinds  of  escharotics.  The  ^  fungous" 
ulcer  may  also  (as  in  the  case  already  quoted)  be  so  trifled  with — as  if  it 
were  a  simple  and  easily  curable  sore —  as  to  baffle  the  surgeon  and  wear  out 
the  patient  Of  the  importance  of  a  right  diagnosis  in  syphilitic  ulcer  of 
the  cer\ix —  a  disease  happily  very  rare — it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  There 
is  little  real  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct  diagnosis  as  to  these  variuos  forms 
of  uterine  ulcer  ;  ana  if  the  reader  will  refer  back  to  the  ^ye  articles  precedr 
ing  this/  and  examine  the  characteristic  evidence  of  each  phase  of  the  legiti- 
mate reward  of  care  in  diagnosis,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  ca*ise  of  fawire 
now  treated  of  will  be  diminished  in  frequency  as  these  diseases  are  more 
carefolly  investigated. 

2nd.  Errors  of  Treatment, — Of  this,  probabily  all  surgeons  must  be  found 
more  or  less  guilty.  Since  the  instrumental  treatment  of  uterine  ulceration 
is  of  the  present  day,  we  could  not  but  suffer  for  a  time  from  the  want  of 
previous  experience  and  a  sound  basis  of  knowledge.  But  these  errors  are 
no  longer  justifiable ;  and,  the  differing  forms  of  uterine  disease  being  well 
understood,  true  principles  of  cure  may  be  laid  down.  The  application  of 
leeches  to  a  fungous,  diphtheritic,  senile,  indolent,  malignant,  or  specific  ulcer, 
is  a  mistake  which  no  one  ought  to  make — vet  it  is  frequently  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  administration  of  wine  or  Ligti-class  tonics  — quinine,  iron, 
and  strychnia — is  a  not  less  serious  mistake,  if  we  are  treating  the  inflamed 
ulcer.  The  selection  of  an  inappropriate  escharotic  is  also  an  error  of  no  little 
moment — the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  senile,  diphtheritic  or  malignant  ulcer. 
In  some  of  these  cases  but  little  harm  may  be  done ;  but  in  nearly  all,  little 
or  no  good  will  ensue ;  and  in  one  or  two,  positive  mischief  may  be  the  result. 
A  reliance  on  injections  for  the  cure  of  any  form  of  uterine  ulcer  is  a  most 
common  and  therefore  a  very  serious  error  in  treatment.  The  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army  has  just  applied  to  me,  who  for  two  years  had  strong  in- 
jections of  alum  and  sulphate  of  sine  administered  to  her  daily,  for  an  mdo- 
lent  ulcer  of  the  cervix,  and  it  has  continued  unaltered  in  spite  of  this  treat- 
ment ; — it  is  probably  worse  than  it  was.  I  have  observed  therefore  with 
great  regret  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  frequent  irrigation  as  a  means 
of  cure  in  these  diseases.  Disappointment  will  certainly  follow  a  dependence 
on  such  means. 

3rd.  Inefficiency  of  the  means  employed. —  It  might  seem  impossible  to 
look  at  the  inflamed,  hypertrophide,  ulcerated,  pussecreting  structures  of  the 
diseased  uterine  cervix,  without  at  the  same  time  being  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  no  trivial  agent  would  suffice  to  effect  its  restoration  to  a  healthy 
state.  Elsewhere  in  the  human  body  such  an  ulcer  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
receive  the  firm  and  uncompromising  attention  of  the  surgeon.  It  is  certainly 
a  disease  not  to  be  cured — not,  at  least,  soundly  cured->-bT  any  agenta  the 
action  of  which  is  merely  superficial.    What  is  required  is,  to  anbatitate 

«Tbb  Lamcbt,  vol.  ii.  1861:  July  dtb  and  27th  ;  Aag.  24fch  :  Nov.  2Qd  tad  9th. 
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beaith^  for  diseased  action ;  and  the  most  rapid  method  of  doing  this  is 
cauterization  bv  the  stronger  escharotics.  Even  in  the  use  of  these  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  (irawn.  Potassa  fusa  is  applicable  for  the  melting  down  of  a 
stony  hypertrophy.  The  acid  nitrate  or  mercury  has  a  caustic  and  also  an 
alterative  action,  and  is  applicable  to  certain  states  of  the  inflamed  ulcer. 
The  strong  nitric  acid,  saturated  with  nitrate  of  silver,*  is  fit  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fungous  ulcer,  being  both  a  powerful  escharotic  and  an  astringent. 
For  milder  cases  the  nitrate  of  silver,  very  firmly  applied,  and  allowed  to  lie 
for  some  seconds  on  the  part  affected,  is  useful.  These  agents  have  a  real 
power  over  the  cure  of  these  diseases,  by  the  side  of  which  a  medicated  injection 
coonts  for  but  little.  Yet  there  may  be  an  inefficient  use  even  of  these  means, 
powerfol  though  they  are.  Neglect  in  moving  the  ropy  discharges  will  go 
rar  to  neutralize  the  action  of  any  one  of  them — and  there  is  no  neglect  more 
common.  Neglect  of  applying  the  escharotic  sufficiently  high  up  the  canal 
is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Several  cases  have  occurred  to  me  in 
which  the  failure  of  cure  has  its  origin  solely  in  this  neglect,  the  disease 
appearently  lurking  high  in  the  canal,  and  creeping  down  after  the  lapse 
<n  a  certain  time.  The  constant  danger  of  fVacture  m  using  the  cylinder  of 
nitrate  of  silver  has  often  led  to  its  very  inefficient  employment.  To  obviate 
this  I  have  for  many  years  made  use  of  an  instrument  \n  which  I  have  passed 
a  platinum  pin  through  a  hollow  cylinder  of  the  caustic,  and  thus  rendered  it 
impossible  to  be  broken  off.f  It  is  thus  possible,  were  it  to  be  desired,  to 
pass  the  stick  of  caustic  beyond  the  os  internum,  and  to  ensure  its  safe  return. 
A  too  frequent  cauterization  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  failure  coming  under 
this  category,  and  it  is  particularly  observable  in  obstetric  practice  at  public 
institutions,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  patients  is  not  so  systematic  as  in 
private  practice.  The  result  is  very  frequently  that  the  cure  is  always  com- 
mencing and  never  progressing.  But,  in  the  lon^  run,  the  only  evil  arising 
out  of  this  is  the  great  prolongation  of  the  time  of  cure.  A  most  important 
and  common  cause  of  inefficient  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  im- 
perfect instruments.  Of  the  caustic-holder  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
right  form  of  speculum  is  not  of  less  moment  I  believe  the  failure  of  treat- 
ment in  the  case  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  to  be  in  the 
main  traceable  to  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  speculum  exclusively.    The  only 

Surpose  of  which  this  form  of  speculum  is  valuable  is  in  the  application  of  the 
uia  escharotics,  which,  but  for  its  protection,  are  apt  to  run  down  and  do 
mischief.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  a  speculum,  to  be  of 
real  use,  must  be  capable  of  opening  out  the  lips  of  the  cervix,  as  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  canal  be  thoroughly  cauterized. 

4.  JVegled  of  acaaaory  mtana  constitutes  another  very  common  cause  of 
failure,  rarticularly,  1  would  refer  to  the  neglect  of  daily  injections.  The 
instruments  formerly  universally  recommended  for  this  purpose  to  sufferers 
from  uterine  disease,  and  still  in  very  general  use,  are  amongst  the  most 
barbarous  and  inefficient  that  can  be  concieved.  The  glass  female  syringe  I 
have  extracted  in  jagged  fragments  from  the  person  of  one  of  my  patients 
who  had  recourse  to  it,  and  had  broken  it  in  the  canal  The  synnge  of 
Gooch,  and  all  other  similar  to  it,  are  loathsome,  and  as  likely  to  do  harm  as 
good.  The  clean  and  elegant  instrument  known  as  the  uterine  douche  fulfils 
every  purpose  for  injection,  and  a  steady  use  of  it  (in  the  unimpregnated 
state)  IS  a  powerful  aid  to  the  cure  of  uterine  disease.  A  due  attention  to 
the  laws  of  hygiene  is  not  less  important :  and,  most  of  all,  the  securing  an 
effectual  state  of  rest —  mechanical  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  physiological 
rest  also.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  medidnes,  it  is  Just  possible  that 
here  a  little  neglect  may  be  really  wholesome,  for  the  patient  has  too  often 

•  See  The  Lancet,  Nov.  2Dd,  1861,  p.  417. 

fThis  instrument  has  been  well  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Coxtev. 
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been  put  through  all  the  formularies,  and  ia  weary  of  taking  medicine  in  Tain. 
The  state  of  the  bowels,  and  of  the  digestive  functions,  may  not,  however,  be 
disregarded.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  probable  that,  notwithstanding  all 
neglect  of  accessories,  tbe  patient  will  still  be  cured,  if  she  be  well  mam^ 
in  other  retpects.  But  this  is  to  be  remembered — ^her  cure  will  be  longer, 
will  be  more  painful,  and  is  less  safe  than  under  a  more  perfect  system. 

5.  Imper/ed  ettre  of  the  ulcer  is  a  constant  source  of  tailure  to  the  obstet- 
ric surgeon.  After  a  few  cauterizations  the  sore  takes  on  such  an  imuroved 
lock  that  he  may  think  further  attention  unnecessary.  The  patient  aerirei 
a  certain  amount  of  temporar}*  good,  and  is  satisfied ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
often  of  less,  will  test  tbe  soundness  of  his  work,  and  he  will  find  to  his  an- 
noyance that  the  whole  malady  has  to  be  treated  over  again.  The  condition 
of  the  structures  below  the  ulcer  was  overlooked  in  his  estimate  of  the  cure, 
and  as  the  cauterization  was  not  deep  enough  to  modify  that,  the  disease  re> 
turned.  Much  pains,  patience  and  time  are  rntlly  indispensable  to  the  solid 
cure  of  the  disease ;  and  it  is  only  a  loss  of  all  if  the  surgeon  hurry  his  caae 
to  a  premature  close.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ulcer  may  be 
lurking  hish  in  the  cervical  canal,  and  amongst  the  folds  of  the  arbor  vibe. 
A  thorougn  cure  will  generally  be  a  permanent  cure. 

The  following  table  may  prove  useftil  as  an  appendage  to  this  article,  and 
exhibits  the  varieties  of  the  simple  ulcers  of  the  cervix  uteri  in  their  order  of 
frequency,  with  their  diagnostic  characters  and  a|^propriate  treatment: 

Variety.  Characters.  Trbatmeht. 


2 


Inflamed 
Ulcer. 


1.  Indolent    Cervix  bjportrophio  1,  of  a  pail  pink,  and  For  a  few  times  thecauatic 
Ulcer.         hard.     Os  patulous  to  a  small   extent,     pencel.      Afterwards. 

Ulcorofaroso-rcd.     GranuIatioDs  large, 

flat,  insensitive,  and  the  edge  of  the  ulcer 

sharply  defined.      Discharge  :  mucous, 

with  a  little  pus,  and  orcasionally  a  drop 

of  blood. 
Cervix  tender,  hard,  a  little  hyportrophi- 

ed,hotand  red.     Vagina  hot  and  tender. 

Ulcer  ofa  vivid  red.   Granulations  small 

and  bleeding.    A  vivid  red  border  around 

the  ulcer.     Discharge:  a  mu-co-pns, 

yellow  and  viscid,  with  frequently  a 

drop  of  bright  blood  entangled  in  it. 
Cervix  soft,  large,  spongy  to  the  touch. 

Os  wide  open,  so  as  to  admit  the  finger. 

Ulcer  large,  pale,  studded  with   large 

and  friable  granulations.     Discharge:  a 

glaizy,  brownish  mucus,  frequently  deep 

tinged  with  blood. 
Cervix  small,  red,  a  little  hard.     Ulcer 

small,  extremely  sensitive,  of  a  bright 

red  color.     Granulations  very  small,  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  ofa  bright-red-color. 

Granulations  very  small,  red,  and  irri- 
table.    Discharge  :  a  thin  muco-pus. 
Diphtheritic  Cervix  of  ordinary  sire  :  a  little  hot,  dry.  At  first    electric    cauteiy, 
Ulcer.         and  tender.    Ulcer  covered  with  patches    potassa  cum  oalce,  or  acid 

with    a    white     membrane,    adhering 

closely  ',  irritable,  and  readily  bleeding 

beneath.     Discharge:   a  thin,   acrid 

mucus   without    pus    but   oocasionally 

tinged  with  blood. 


.3.  Fung  out 
Ulcer. 


4.  Senile 
Ulcer. 


several  applications  of  so- 
lution of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  strongest  nitric  acid, 

Occasional  leeching;  hip- 
bath (warm);cmollientJn- 
jections.  Then  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  several  times, 
succeeded  by  the  solid  In- 
nar  caustic  potassa faster 
cum  calee. 

At  first  the  caustic  pencil- 
subsequently,  nit.  acj^J 
solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, or  acid  nitaratc  of 
mercury ;  electric  or  ac- 
tual oautery. 

Potassa  fusa,  or  steoog 
nitric  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  once  or  twice,  at 
long  interval:  Then, 
solid  sulphate  of  copper  io 
a  pencil. 


nitrate  of  meromry,  two  or 
three  times,  at  long  inter- 
vals.    No  nitrate  oftihtr. 
Subsequently,    stimulant 
applications  —  tincture  of 
iodine    or    sulphate    of 
copper. 
I  may  be  allowed  in  conclusion,  to  express  mv  conviction  that  the  more 
carefuly  these  varieties  of  the  uterine  ulcer  are  studied,  the  grcata:  will  be 
found  the  practical  value  of  their  diagnosis,  and  the  fewer  the  instances  of 
faUure  in  their  treatment.— £«nce«. 
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Two  Cases  of  Acute  Alcoholic  Poisoning  in  a  High 
Degree— Becovery- 

BY  DB.  WJLLSHIBE. 


Cabs  1. — C.  C aged  sixty-five,  a  porter  occupied  at  night-houses,  was  on 

Monday,  Jan.  13th,  brought  into  the  hospital  bv  the  police  in  the  following 
condition :  Comatose ;  quite  collapsed ;  pupils  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ; 
the  surface  of  the  body  pale  oppressed,  but  not  stertorous :  quite  unable  to 
swallow,  and  smelling  very  strongly  of  ^n. 

Mr.  Travers,  the  house- 6ur|;eon,  applied  the  stomach-pump,  and  removed 
by  it  a  pint  of  clear  liquid,  which  smelt  as  if  it  was  pure  gin.  After  this,  by 
Dr.  Wiilshire*8  orders,  strong  coffee  was  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  a 
turpentine  and  castor  oil  enema  adminstered.  Warmth  was  applied  to  the 
surface  by  hot  blankets  and  bottles  of  hot  water.  The  bowels  were  freely 
acted  upon  by  the  enema,  and  the  patient  became  conscious  about  seven 
o'clock  the  same  evening.  The  next  day  he  was  ordered  a  diuretic  mixture  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  and  tincture  of  squills  in  compound  decoction  of  broom- 
tops,  which  he  took  for  two  days,  after  which,  for  reasons  unconnected  with 
the  alcoholism,  carbonate  of  ammonia  mixture  was  ordered  to  be  taken. 

The  patient  subsequently  stated  that  he  was  induced  by  two  gentlemen  (?) 
firequentmg  the  night-house  where  he  was  employed,  lo  drink  out  of  tumblers 
one  pint  and  a  half  of  mixture  of  raw  gin  and  brandy  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes.  He  did  not  lose  consciousness  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  left 
the  public-house,  dropping  down  senseless  on  his  way  home.  He  has  been  in 
the  nabit  of  drinking  for  forty  years,  and  said  he  could  manage  as  much  as 
a  pint  of  spirit  in  the  course  of  the  day  without  getting  drunk.  He  never 
suffered  from  delirium  tremens. 

Case  2. — J.  S. aged  twenty-six,  cabman,  was  brought  into  the  hospital 

on  Friday,  Jan.  24th,  about  ten  a.  m.,  when  Mr.  Travers,  the  house-surgeon, 
found  him  in  the  following  state  :— Totally  insensible,  pulseless,  with  the 
surfiace  cold,  the  countenance  cyanosed,  the  pupils  contracted  (but  afterwards 
became  dilated),  and  the  breathing  stertorous.  He  was  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  his  breath  smelt  very  strongly  of  gin. 

The  stomach-pump  was  employed,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  dark  fluid 
drawn  off,  having  the  odor  of  almost  pure  gin.  Strong  coffee  was  afterwards 
injected  into  the  stomach,  the  temples  were  drj-cupped,  and  counter-irrita- 
tion applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Under  this  treatment  the  pulse  rose  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  became  warm.  Dr.  Willshire,  upon  seeing  him, 
ordered  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea  to  be  thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  an 
enema  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  to  be  administered ;  by  the  latter  free  action 
was  obtained  upon  the  bowels  and  consciousness  restored.  About  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  admission  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  '*  came 
to  himself  again.** 

On  being  afterwards  questioned,  he  stated  that  he  was  induced  to  drink 
a  quart,  good  measure  of  raw  gin,  in  order  to  win  a  wager ;  that  he  began 
about  six  A.  M.  and  finished  about  eight  or  half-past  a.  m.;  after  which  he 
could  not  recollect  anything.  Although  intemperate  for  the  last  ten  years, 
he  has  never  suffered  from  delirium  tremens. 

The  next  day  (Saturday)  he  left  the  hospital,  experiencing  no  ill  effect 
firom  bis  oigie  beyond  feeling  a  little  nervous. 

In  some  clinical  observations  made  by  Dr.  Willshire  upon  the  above  cases, 
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he  remarked  to  the  class  that  alcohol  acted  in  a  two-fold  deleterioos  manner 
upon  the  system.  It  acted  as  a  direct  nenrine  toxic  agent  or  poison  to  the 
brain ;  for  there  exists,  as  Dr.  Percy  some  years  back  pomted  out,  a  partioulsr 
elective  affinity  between  "spirit"  and  brain  matter ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
penrerted  the  constitution  or  the  general  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body  by  arrest- 
ing tissue-change,  and  increasing  enormously  the  fatty  matter  in  the  blood. 
Speaking  generally,  the  first  action  is  seen  in  what  may  be  termed  acole 
alcoholism ;  the  second  in  chronic  alcoholism,  as  when  delirium  tremens  8upe^ 
venes  in  the  case  of  an  habitual  toper.  Of  acute  alcoholism  there  were  Bcveral 
forms  and  grades  between  the  gradual  production  of  slight  hilarity  and  the 
sudden  supervention  of  deep  coma,  from  which  latter  the  patient  never  rouses. 
When  a  large  dose  of  a  strong  alcoholic  fluid  is  received  into  an  empty  stomach, 
it  will  sometimes  kill  at  once,  apparently  from  a  sudden  powerful  impression 
made  upon  the  pneumo^astric,  and  death  will  follow  as  quickly  as  from  a 
heavy  blow  upon  the  epigastrium,  or  from  a  stroke  of  lightning.  In  other 
cases,  rapid  absorption  of  the  poison  ensues,  and  in  a  short  time  the  alcohol 
exerts  its  specific  influence,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  of  narcotic 
agents  upon  the  nervous  centres.  Deep  unconsciousnefs  supervenes,  calorifi- 
cation is  diminished  and  death  res  alts  from  the  suspension  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  heart  continues  to  beat  for  some  time  after  the  latter  have 
ceased.  The  two  patients  whose  cases  they  had  so  recently  witnessed 
evinced  this  latter  grade  of  acute  alcoholism,  but,  luckily  for  themselves,  op 
to  a  certain  point  only ;  but  there  was  much  reason  to  believe  that  if  prompt 
treatment  had  not  been  had  recourse  to,  a  fatal  issue  in  each  one  would  have 
ensued.  What  that  treatment  has  been,  they  knew,  and  he  believed  he 
might  recommend  it  to  them  for  future  adoption  in  their  own  nractice.  In 
such  cases  the  stonaach  must  be  emptied,  and  strong  coffee  {atfc  novr)  afte^ 
wards  thrown  into  it.  Strong  green  tea  also  is  a  very  useful  agent  Deriva- 
tion should  be  produced  at  the  other  end  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  brain 
through  the  means  of  a  strong  enema.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow 
he  should  be  ordered  diuretics,  in  order  to  hasten  the  elimination  of  any  re- 
maining poison. — London  Lancet. 


Simple  Ueethritis.— This  disease,  remarks  Prof.  Trousseau,  is  tolerably 
ftequent  in  young  girls,  but  more  in  married  women.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  with  severe  smarting  during  micturition, 
and  vesical  tenesmus  lasting  some  minutes  afterwards.  Patients  may  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  water-closet  ten  or  fifteen  times  an  hour,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  few  drops  of  urine,  go  on  btraining  for  a  minute  or  more.  In  some 
cases  the  inflammation  appears  to  be  propagated  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder.  The  disease  never  assumes  a  serious  form,  and  seldom 
accompanied  with  fever  j  but  there  are  often  pains  in  the  loins  and  hypogas- 
trium,  analogous  to  those  observed  in  cystitis  urethritis.  Urethritis  is  rather 
common  after  lying-in,  after  miscarriage,  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  and 
pi  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  an  herpetic  diathesis.  What- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  disease,  cubebs  removes  it  In  general,  the 
powder  may  be  prescribed,  from  one-half  to  one  drachm  twice  a  day,  at 
meals,  and  continued  for  several  days,  or  as  long  as  the  symptoms  last  ,*  then 
only  once  a  day  for  a  week ;  and  in  the  following  week,  if  the  improvement 
continues,  once  every  second  day. — Cindnnaii  Lancet  and  (Maeirver,  froi^ 
BuU.  Gen.  de  Therap. 
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DiPHTHsau  IN  New  Zealand. — ^An  official  report  b^  Mr.  P.  Wilson, 
Colonial  Surgeon  of  the  province,  on  cases  of  diphtheria  which  occurred  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  in  the  province  of  Taranaki,  has  been  publish- 
ed, by  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette,  It 
appears  from  the  report  that  a  number  of  persons  were  attacked  at  New 
rlymouth,  and  that  tne  fatality  was  considerable.  Mr  Wilson  is  of  opinion 
that  the  pharyngeal  affection  is  secondary  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  may  run  on  to  entire  disorganisation  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  the  fact,  Uiat  in  all  cases 
into  which  he  inquired,  except  those  of  very  young  children,  gastric  symp* 
toms  had  preceded  the  pharyngeal,  and  by  t)ie  details  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  three  eases,  in  two  of  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  softened,  had  lost  its  rugosity,  and  dotted  with  dark  spots,  whilst 
near  the  cardiac  opening  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane  in  one  of  the  cases 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  was  entirely  gone.  In  the  third  case  the  rugoe 
of  the  mucous  membrane  were  more  than  ordinarily  conspicuous,  and  through- 
out not  only  of  a  deep,  duskv  red  colour,  but  numerously  studded  with  pin- 
head  sized  drops  of  recently  exuded  blood  over  the  entire  surface,  xlie 
appearance  of  tne  lining  membrane  in  the  first  ti^o  cases  was  very  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  yellow  fever.  In 
one  of  these,  in  the  last  stage,  vomiting  of  a  coffee-ground  colored  matter 
was  noticed.  With  respect  to  treatment,  Mr.  Wilson  recommends  an  early 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  application  of  strone  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  pharynx,  and  the  free  administration  of  Tevegated  charcoal,  both 
as  a  deodoriser  and  a  corrector  of  gastric  fermentation.  He  says,  "  I  pay 
no  regard  to  the  high  nourishing,  quinine-and-wine-giving  plans  ,•  but  confine 
my  patient  to  the  least  fermenting  species  of  food,  such  as  rice,  soaked  sea- 
biscuit  ;  and  for  drink,  rice-water  and  linseed-tea.  I  take  care  to  have,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  bowels  well  cleared  out  by  a  large  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  a  draught  of  castor-oil ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  disease,  I 
am  careful  so  that  the  constipating  tendency  of  the  charcoal  is  obviated  by 
laxative  doses  of  medicines.  The  emetic  requires,  generally,  three  repetitions, 
and  on  two  occasions  I  exhibited  it  twice  a-day.  Generally  it  has  tne  effect 
of  forcing  off  the  adventitious  pharyngeal  membrane  much  more  effectually 
than  the  caustic  appliance.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  benefit  derived  from 
these  is  some  peculiar  subduing  action  on  the  no  less  peculiar  inflammation 
— probably  in  some  such  way  as  cayenne  pepper  acts  on  the  stomach  in 
yellow  fever,  or  on  the  pharynx  in  angina.  I  have  hitherto  found  that  where 
the  charcoal  is  given  in  frequent  and  sufiiciently  large  doses,  the  bad  odor 
of  the  breath  is  completely  obviated  ;  and  in  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that 
the  convalescence  to  full  or  usual  health  has  been  always  rapid.  " — Medical 
Times  and  Gazette. 

We  are  not  surprised  after  reading  the  above  epitome  of  treatment  that 
the  fatality  was  considerable.  Either  the  disease  ih  New  Zealand  must  have 
quite  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  it  appears  here,  or  else  the 
treatment  adopted  could  have  very  little  to  do  in  diminishing  the  mortality. 
We  think  the  administration  of  charcoal  is  highly  useful  in  cases  in  which 
the  throat  is  much  affected.  We  recommended  it  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
State  Medical  Society  some  four  )ears  since,  and  subsequent  experience  has 
convinced  us  that  it  tends  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  the  secre- 
tions that  find  their  way  from  the  pharynx  into  the  stomach. — Ed. 


The  birth  of  a  quintet  of  girb  on  the  28th  of  March,  is  recorded  in  the  Mm^ 
treal  GazeUe,  the  mother,  a  French  Canadian  being  ooe  of  four* 
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ORIGINAL    PAPERS. 

Snrgioal  Oases. 

BT  H.  H.  TOLAND,  M.D. 


Mbs.  J »  aged  45  years,  discovered  a  tumour  upon  the  right  side  of  th« 

neck  iu  1843,  which  in  two  years  acquired  sufficient  magnitude  to  give  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  She  then  applied  to  Dr.  V.  Mott,  of  New  York, 
for  relief,  who,  as  he  supposed,  removed  the  entire  tumour,  and  she  recovered 
speedily.  In  a  few  months,  however,  it  re-appeared,  and  increased  more 
rapidly  than  before  the  operation. 

She  then  applied  to  Dr.  Parker,  who  endeavored  to  remove  it  by  se^^ 
ments,  being  unwilling,  in  consequence  of  its  location,  and  the  previous  resolt, 
to  adopt  a  different  course  of  treatment. 

Although  its  growth  was  retarded  by  the  use  of  the  ligature  and  escharo- 
tics,  it  did  not  disappear ;  and  when  she  arrived  in  California,  in  1850,  it 
was  sufficiently  large  to  give  great  inconvenience.  From  that  time  until 
1860  it  increased  slowly,  but  steadily,  and  she  determined  to  submit  to  the 
embarrassment  resulting  from  its  presence  rather  than  incur  the  danger  of 
exseclioD.  During  the  succeeding  year,  it  however  acquired  such  magnitude, 
became  so  painful  and  inconvenient,  in  consequence  both  of  its  size  and  the 
ulceration  of  its  surface,  produced  by  friction,  that  she  finally  determined  to 
make  another  effort  to  obtain  relief. 

About  the  Ist  of  October,  1861,  I  found  the  tumour,  which  extended 
from  the  ear  on  the  right  side  to  the  chin,  and  filled  the  entire  space  from 
these  parts  to  the  sternum  anteriorly,  and  extended  posteriorly  behind  the 
acromion  process,  and  was  supported  by  the  shoulder,  at  which  point  the 
most  extensive  ulceration  existed,  and  from  which  she  suffered  more  even 
than  from  its  weight.  Its  length  was  sixteen  inches,  and  the  smallest  dia- 
meter fourteen.  Notwithstanding  it  was  located  upon  the  most  vascular 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  difficulties  attending  its  removal  being  greatly 
increased  by  the  previous  operations,  I  yielded  to  her  solicitations,  as  the 
knife  afforded  the  only  prospect  of  safety. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  assisted  by  Drs.  Trask,  Wooster,  Baldwin  and 
Douglass,  after  the  administration  of  chloroform,  an  incision  was  made,  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  the  tumour,  exposing  its  surfJEu^e.  It  was  then 
dissected  from  its  attachments,  commencing  above,  and  proceeding  with 
great  caution  until  it  was  entirely  removed. 

The  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  all  exposed,  but  not  wounded,  and  the 
hemorrhage,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  troublesome,  was  really  very 
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inconsiderable.  It  was  only  necessary  to  ligate  the  vessels  divided  by  the 
first  incision. 

After  the  exsection  of  the  tumour,  which  was  accomplished  in  fifteen 
minutes,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  redun- 
dancy of  interment,  in  arranging  the  flaps  so  as  to  obtain  a  cicatrix  without 
deformity,  which  was,  however,  accomplished  much  more  effectually  than 
was  anticipated. 

She  suffered  but  little  from  the  operation ;  the  wound  healed  rapidly, 
and  in  two  weeks  was  completely  cicatrized.  The  tumour  when  examined 
was  found  to  be  adipose,  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  half,  and  for  the  loca- 
tion was  the  largest  I  have  ever  either  seen  or  removed.  Nearly  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  its  exsection,  and  it  has  not  returned  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  entire  removal  of  the  cellular  tissue  on  that  side  of  the  neck,  there  is  but 
liitle  danger  of  such  an  occurrence.  She  is  now  in  excellent  general  health, 
and  free  from  any  local  difficulty. 


M.  S ,  aged  81  years,  discovered  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  before* 

leaving  his  native  country,  a  tumour  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  two 
inches  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  equi-distant  from  the  superior  an- 
terior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  linea  alba.  From  that  time  until 
January,  1862,  it  increased  slowly,  but  was  attended  neither  by  pain  nor 
much  inconvenience.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  troublesome  by  its 
magnitude,  and  rendered  him  unfit  to  attend  properly  to  business.  On  the 
9th  August,  it  extended  from  the  superior  portion  of  the  ilium  to  the  linea  alba, 
and  occupied  a  space  of  more  than  ax  inches  from  Poupart's  ligament,  ex- 
tending upwards.  The  anterior  extremity  was  covered  by  the  rectus  abdom- 
inis, which  was  proof  positive  that  it  was  located  under  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  probably  between  them  and  the  peritoneum.  It  was  firm,  and  its 
limits  easily  defined,  notwithstanding  its  location.  Believing  that  it  was 
fibrous  and  incurable  without  the  knife,  he  was  placed  in  St.  Mar}''s  Hospital, 
where,  on  the  11th  of  August,  assisted  by  Drs.  Lee  and  Fourgeaud,  my  asso- 
ciates in  that  institution,  an  incision  was  made  from  above  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  which  extended  through  the  integuments 
and  abdominal  muscles  before  the  surface  of  the  tumor  was  exposed.  It 
then  was  removed  very  carefully,  there  being  nothing  between  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tumour  except  the  peritoneum,  and  that  was  but  little  in- 
creased in  thickness,  consequently  no  great  difficulty  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  wounding  that  membrane,  which  would  have  greatly  increased  the 
danger  of  peritonitis.  The  hemorrhage  was  considerable  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  small  vessels  divided  in  dissecting  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tumour  from  the  peritoneum.  After  securing  them  by  smaU  ligatures,  the 
folds  of  intestines  that  were  exposed  were  covered  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
the  muscles,  the  ligatures  were  placed  in  the  external  extremity  of  the 
incision,  and  the  wotmd  closed  by  the  interrupted  silver  suture.  Diet  was 
prescribed,  anodynes  were  admmistered  -to  Telieve  pain,  his  bowels  were 
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opeoed  by  purgative  enema,  and  he  was  placed  on  his  baek«  with  inatruoiiooa 
that  if  hi«  position  was  changed,  it  should  be  to  the  right  aide,  so  as  to  ftiTor 
the  discharge  of  the  secretions  so  soon  as  suppuration  occurred. 

Although  restless  and  uneasy  at  night,  he  suffered  but  little  from  iSerer, 
the  pulse  never  rising  above  92.  The  ligatures  were  removed  the  8th  day, 
and  were  followed  by  a  free  discharge  of  pus,  which,  although  diminishing,  is 
fttill  considerable.  The  sutures  have  been  removed,  and  the  external  wound 
closed,  except  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  ligatures.  His  pulse  is  62,  appe- 
tite good,  and  is  recovering  as  fast  as  possible,  after  having  submitted  to  so 
serious  an  operation. 

The  tumour  is  fibrous,  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  presented 
the  usual  characteristics,  except  upon  the  external  and  infierior  surfaces 
Roftening  had  commenced,  and  would,  if  it  had  been  more  extensTe,  have 
rendered  the  operation  very  difficult. 

In  1861,  I  removed  a  fibrous  tumour  frt>m  the  same  location,  which,  al- 
though much  smaller,  was  followed  by  more  serious  symptoms  than  m&9 
observed  in  the  one  fully  reported,  although  his  recovery  was  satisfactory. 


REVIEWS. 


Walshe  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
1862.    Fcr  sale  by  Roman  &  Co.,  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 

A  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  general  literature  of  the  present  day, 
cannot  but  suggest  to  any  student  of  nature  the  largely  increased  develop- 
ment of  a  class  of  books  which  are  analogous  to  the  annuals  of  the  v^etable 
kingdom,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  valuable  class  whose  exist- 
ence is  perennial.  This  change  in  the  character  of  our  literature,  at  least  as 
regards  medicine,  has  been  brought  about  to  a  certain  extent  by  two  causes, 
the  one  unavoidable,  the  other  exerting  an  untortunate  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  our  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  rapid  improve- 
ments taking  place  in  medical  science,  and  the  discoveries  constantly  being 
made  in  collateral  branches  of  knowledge,  call  for  works  which,  whilst  they 
embody  the  recent  discoveries,  at  the  same  time  are  apt  to  exaggerate  them, 
in  order,  so  to  speak,  to  popularize  them  amongst  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Undoubtedly  they  attain  their  object,  although  at  the  expense  of 
diffusing  occasionally  a  great  deal  of  error  with  verj-  little  truth  :  their  exist- 
ence i8  ephemeral — second  editions  are  rarely  called  for,  and  when  they 
appear,  may  be  looked  upon  rather  as  advertisements  from  the  author  than 
as  required  by  any  legitimate  demand  from  the  profession.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  occasionally  published  a  work  which  contains  not  merely  cer- 
tain new  views  or  crude  theories,  but  which  consdentiously  embodies  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject,  and  generally  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  con- 
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acientious  researches  of  the  author.  Such  works  are  undoubtedly  rare,  but 
•till  they  are  generally  appreciated,  and  they  become  the  perennials  of  medi- 
cal literature,  numerous  editions  being  called  for  from  time  to  time.  Of  this 
class  is  the  woriL  of  Dr.  Walshe,  the  third  edition  of  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  has  been  republished  by  Blanchard  &  Lea  in  this 
country.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  the  first  edition  was  published, 
under  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  '*  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart."  The 
two  last  editions  of  the  work  have  appeared  as  separate  treatises,  an  arrange- 
ment which  has  rendered  it  much  more  convenient ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  original  edition  has  been  exhausted  in  this  country,  so  as  to  enable  * 
the  publishers  to  offer  to  the  profession  the  latest  views  of  the  author  on  this 
important  class  of  diseases. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  devoted  to  the  "  Clinical  phy- 
sical examination  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels,"  and  the  second  to  the 
"  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels."  As  far  as  the  subject  can  be 
taught  from  books,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  rational  and  useful  guide 
than  the  remarks  on  auscultation  and  percussion  contained  in  these  pages. 
The  author  first  gives  us  the  clinical  topography  of  the  heart  and  great  ves- 
sels, and  then  in  as  many  chapters  treats  of  the  examination  of  the  heart 
and  larger  vessels  by  inspection,  application  of  hand,  mensuration,  percus- 
sion and  auscultation.  Nor  would  we  have  our  readers  conclude  that  the 
examination  of  a  patient's  heart  by  these  different  methods  is  an  over  refine- 
ment— a  work  of  supererogation — a  splitting  of  straws.  To  those  who  have 
much  opportunity  of  studying  diseases  of  the  heart,  cases  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  which  the  employment  of  every  means  that  could  be 
used  was  necessary  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  is  principally  owing  to 
improvements  in  diagnosis  that  the  maxim  prefixed  by  Corvisart  to  his  work 
on  Cardiac  Diseases,  published  some  fifty  years  ago,  **  Hcartt  lateri  lethcUis 
arundo^  becomes  daily  less  applicable.  There  wds  a  time  in  which  a 
patient  with  disease  of  the  heart  was  placed  almost  without  the  pale  of 
medical  aid,  and  as  until  lately  has  been  the  case  with  phthisis,  was  con- 
demned to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence,  unrelieved  by  the  resources  of 
our  art.  There  are  certain  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  which  undoubtedly 
cannot  be  cured,  but  it  is  in  distinguishing  between  these  incurable  forms 
and  the  functional  diseases  which  admit  of  relief,  that  cardiac  pathology  has 
made  so  much  progress  during  the  last  few  years.  In  his  preface  to  this 
edition,  Dr.  Walshe  observes : 

"  Numerous  facts  and  discissions,  more  or  less  completely  novel,  will  be 
found  in  the  description  of  the  principles  of  physical  diagnosis ;  but  the  chief 
additions  have  been  made  in  the  practical  portions  of  the  book.  Several 
affections,  of  which  little  or  no  account  had  been  given  in  the  previous 
editions,  are  now  treated  of  in  detdL  Functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  the 
frequency  of  which  is  almost  rivalled  by  the  misery  they  inflict,  have  been 
closely  reconsidered ;  more  especially  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render 
their  essential  nature  clearer,  and  consequently  their  treatment  more  success- 
ful, by  an  anaJysis  of  their  dynamic  elements." 

We  think,  in  oomiection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Walshe  might 
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httfe  devoted,  with  advantage,  a  short  ^ace  to  the  description  of  the  recent 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  by  Weber,  Bernard,  and  others,  on  the 
ganglia  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  marked  influence  on  its  contractions  exerted 
by  the  vagus.  The  curious  physiological  fact,  that  irritation  of  the  vagus  b) 
electricity,  for  instance,  causes  the  rythmical  contractions  of  the  heart  to  be* 
come  much  slower,  serves  to  attraet  attention  to  the  connection  between 
irregular  action  of  the  organ  and  derangement  of  the  viscera. 

In  speaking  of  syncope.  Dr.  Walshe,  in  alluding  to  some  experiments  W3 
•performed  on  the  action  of  certain  substances  on  the  heart,  has  so  fiur  mis- 
understood our  remarks  as  to  state  the  ver}'  reverse  of  the  conclusions  «e 
arrived  at.  He  states :  **  The  salts  of  potash,  magnesia,  jdnc,  copper  and 
lime  injected  into  the  blood  by  Dr.  Blake,  appeared  to  destroy  life  by  speci- 
ally annulling  the  irritability  of  the  heart"  Now,  of  the  substances  quoted 
it  is  only  the  salts  of  potash  which  have  that  effect  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
there  are  many  others,  such  as  baryta  and  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,* 
which  are  much  more  destructive  of  its  irritability.  On  the  contrary,  the  salts 
of  lime,  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  of  all  the  metals  isomorphous  with  it 
^xert  but  slight  action  on  the  irritability  of  the  organ.  Should  the  subject 
be  of  any  interest  to  Dr.  Walshe,  he  can  find  the  original  experiments  re- 
corded in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  1844-45-46,  and  an  epitome 
of  them  in  the  .American  Journal  of  Sciences  for  January,  1848.} 

The  chapter  on  the  dynamic  or  functional  diseases  of  the  heart  is  most 
complete  and  practical,  in  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  in  pointing  out 
the  peculiar  diagnostic  marks  of  these  affections,  and  in  the  lucidity  with 
which  the  result  of  the  author's  investigations  are  stated. 

When  alluding  to  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  author 
after  stating  the  various  conditions  under  which  pericarditis  originates, 
observes: 

'*  I  have  never  seen  idiopathic  pericarditis  as  a  solitary  disease.  But  in 
those  rare  cases  of  bilateral  pleurisy,  occurring  in  healthy  individuals,  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere  referred,  pericarditis  is  a  usual  attendant ;  and  has  s 
claim  to  be  considered  idiopathic. 

"  Although  indubitable  examples  of  these  various  modes  of  origin  occa- 
sionally occur,  they  are,  all  taken  toother,  verv  rare ;  and,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  complaint  is  scarcely  met  with  in  London  but  as  a  local  development 
either  of  rheumatism,  or  of  Bright's  disease.  ** 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  treatment,  the  author 
after  discussing  the  use  of  venesection,  observes : 

"  In  cases  of  medium  and  of  slight  severity  venesection  may,  with  advan- 
tage, be  replaced  by  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  pnecordial  r^'on, 
or  by  the  removal  of  blood  to  the  extent  of  four  or  six  ounces  by  cupping 

*  Wc  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  resolts  of  onr  experi- 
ments on  the  injection  of  the  pervalts  of  iron  into  the  blood,  as  now  that  sdhitioss 
of  the  perchloride  and  persulphate  of  iron  are  being  used  for  destrojing  nirfcs  and 
Tascnlar  tamoars,  the  extremely  small  doses  in  which  they  arrest  the  action  of  (k* 
heart,  if  they  find  their  way  into  the  general  cironlation,  should  be  bQme  in  misd* 
We  think  one  or  two  fatal  cases  that  bare  followed  the  injection  of  these  salts  into 
vascular  tumounn  might  have  been  owing  to  their  highly  toxio  aetioa  on  the  tesrt. 
it  portion  of  the  solution  having  penetrated  into  the  general  vtnoos  system. 
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Andy  88  far  as  my  own  experience  of  Ute  yean  is  concerned,  it  would  appear 
that  cases  of  medium  ana  slight  severity  must,  to  my  apprehension,  greatly 
outnumber  those  of  graver  character ;  for  a  considerable  time  has  passed 
since,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  have  employed  any  more  active  depletory 
measure  than  the  application  of  some  eight  to  twelve  leeches." 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  mercury,  he  states : 

*'  Although  much  has  been  mote  or  kss  eloquently  written  on  the  powers 
of  mercury  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  especially  on  the  faculty  it  possesses  of 
causing  the  absorption  of,  and  repairing  the  damages  effectea  by,  exudation- 
matter,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded,  that  any  precise  evidence  before  the 
profes^on  fails  to  demonstrate  the  alleged  powers  of  the  mineral  Ptyalism 
18  with  difficulty  induced ;  and  when  induct  does  not,  of  necessity,  arrest 
the  exudation  of  effusion-processes.  Dr.  Taylor  notes  thai  in  three  of  his 
oases  (no  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number)  increase  of  signs  aud 
8}inptoms  manifestly  followed  salivation ;  and,  it  is  inferrible,  he  observed 
in  many  others  wherein  such  increase,  though  less  in  amount,  was  not  less  real 
as  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Taylor's  daU  indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  distinctly 
argue  against  the  efficacy  of  mercury.  He  refers  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  sundry  acute  inflammations  during  the  progress  of  salivation,  induced  for 
the  intended  cure  of  others.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  known  pericarditis 
supervene  in  a  woman  while  under  treatment  for  ptyalism,  so  severe,  that  for 
some  hours  after  her  admission  into  hospital  for  the  cure  of  that  ptyalism, 
life  was  in  danger  from  semi-asphjicia,  and  tracheotomy  on  the  point  of  being 
performed,  ^lercury  is  supposed  to  act  in  inflammations  by  dimioishing  the 
quantity  of  fibrin,  yet  M.  Andral  found  hyperinosis  in  four  cases  of  mercurial 
stomatitis. 

"  I  mudt  admit  that  year  by  year  my  faith  in  mercury  has  waxed  less 
strong  —and  that  a  long  period  has  elapsed  since  I  have  made  even  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  salivate  a  pericarditic  patient." 

We  have  not  space  to  farther  enlarge  on  the  therapeutics  of  our  author 
in  this  disease,  but  we  consider  them  eminently  practical,  and  affording  valua- 
ble indications  not  only  for  the  treatment  of  cardiac  diseases,  but  of  inflam- 
matory affections  generally.  Amongst  other  additions,  we  notice  in  this 
edition,  are  the  remarks  on  the  intracardiac  blood  concretions.  This  subject 
has  within  the  last  few  years  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  many 
cases  of  sudden  death,  of  brain  softening,  of  diseases  of  other  viscera,  and  of 
local  gangrene  have  been  shown  to  be  connected  with  the  formation  of 
coagula  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  We  are  of  opinion  that  Hhe  fre- 
quency of  this  phenomenon  is  much  greater  at  present  than  it  was  some 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  post  mortem  examinations  we  have  made  during 
the  last  three  years,  ante-cadaveric  coagulation  has  been  found  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  certainly  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  it  formerly:  Being  a  believer  in  a  change  of  the  type 
in  disease  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and,  consequently,  of  some  altered 
condition  of  the  fluids  or  solids,  we  are  willing  to  look  on  this  greater  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  to  coagulate  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels,  as  connected 
with  this  change.  Certain  we  are  that  had  these  semi-organized  concre- 
tions, moulded  to  the  cardiac  orifices,  as  they  so  frequently  are,  been 
met  with  so  often  in  years  that  are  gone  by,  they  must  have  attracted  more 
attention. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  our  following  the  author  in  his 
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description  of  the  diseases  of  the  ressels,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the 
admirable  hygienic  treatment,  by  which  the  sufferings  caused  by  incurable 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  can  be  so  much  alleviated,  and  by 
which  even  an  endurable  existence  can  frequently  be  prolonged  for  many 
years. 

We  can  most  conscientiously  recommend  the  woA  to  our  readers,  as 
affording  the  most  complete  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  sulject  of  di»> 
eases  of  the  heart  that  has  yet  appeared. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


With  the  present  number,  we  relinquish  our  position  as  Editor  of  the 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  When  we  undertook  the 
editing  of  it,  we  did  so  with  the  firm  conviction  that  we  should  be  able  to 
enlist  a  considerable  number  of  contributors  of  articles  for  its  pages.  We 
had  received  promises  from  many  of  our  professional  brethren,  and  had  oar 
anticipations  been  realized,  the  task  we  had  undertaken  would  have  been 
far  lighter  than  it  has  proved.  Unfortunately,  our  hopes  in  this  respect 
have  been  disappointed,  and  we  have  failed  to  obtain  that  assistance  from 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  State  which  we  had  expected.  In  oar 
introductory  remarks,  when  taking  charge  of  the  Journal,  we  observed : 
<*  An  editor  of  a  journal  whose  pages  are  but  filled  with  cuUings  from  other 
sources,  cannot  carry  on  his  undertaking  with  any  heart,  and  unless  we  csb 
enlist  the  support  of  a  numerous  body  of  contributors  we  certainly  shall  feel 
inclined  to  vacate  our  position.**  We  have  tried  it  for  ten  months;  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  a  numerous  body  of 
contributors ;  we  believe  our  time  can  be  more  profitably  occupied  by  private 
practice  and  original  investigations,  and  therefore  we  vacate.  We  trust  that 
under  new  auspices,  members  of  the  profession  in  the  State  will  render  the 
task  of  our  successor  more  agreeable  and  loss  laborious. 

James  Blakb. 

Health  op  San  Francisco. — ^During  the  month  of  July,  the  number  of 
deaths  reached  to  199,  being  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  principal  mortality  seems  to  have  been  amongst  children, 
particularly  amongst  those  of  the  lower  classes,  as  of  the  interments  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery  the  proportion  of  those  of  children  under  three 
years  of  age  was  more  than  54  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
the  interments  of  children  under  three  years  of  age  were  but  32  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  significance  of  this  sppa- 
rently  startling  fact,  without  more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess  of  the  relative  number  of  children  and  adults  in  the  two  classes  of 
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our  population,  but  we  are  convinced  that  even  the  relative  mortality  amongst 
our  poorer  claBses  is  far  greater  than  it  should  be  were  proper  attention  paid 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  It  is  on  children  that  sources  of 
disease  in  our  midst  first  exert  their  influence,  or,  at  least  it  is  through  them 
that  they  most  plainly  indicate  their  existence,  but  the  whole  population 
must  suffer,  and  our  city  will  lose  the  advantages  its  location  and  climate 
afford  it  under  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  unless  means  are  taken  to  counteract 
those  sources  of  disease  which  are  always  engendered  when  a  city  becomes 
densely  populated.  In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  registration,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  to  what  diseases  the  large  infantile  mortality  is  more  par- 
ticularly owing.  From  the  data  afforded  by  our  own  private  practice,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  diarrhoea  has  been  the  disease  which  has  proved  most 
fi&tal.  Amongst  121  interments  at  the  Lone  Mountain  cemetery,  there  was 
but  one  death  recorded  for  each  of  the  following  diseases,  viz.,  small-pox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  showing  the  absence  of  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  epidemic  disease. 


Lv  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  we  remarked  on  the  advisability  of  ap- 
pointing a  health  officer  for  our  City.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  the  high  char- 
acter for  salubrity  which  our  City  enjoys,  and  which  of  itself  is  a  great 
element  of  prosperity,  means  should  be  taken  to  remove  and  counteract,  as 
far  as  possible  those  sources  of  disease  which  are  inevitably  produced  where 
large  numbers  of  human  beings  are  congregated  together ;  and  this  object  can 
only  bo  attained  by  the  appointment  of  some  competent  officer  or  Board  of 
Health  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  all  subjects  relating  to  the  sanitory 
affairs  of  the  City.  Dr.  Williams,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  observes  in  relation  to  this  subject : 

Prevention  is  assuredly  among  the  noblest  aims  of  Medicine.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  application  of  medical  science  to  the  prevention  of 
zymotic  disease  is  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs.  It  is  by  keeping  in  view  this 
object  that  we  have  been  al)le  to  prevent  the  rising  of  pestilence  from  air, 
earth,  water,  or  to  render  it  harmless.  Honor  to  the  man  who  found  the 
way  to  stop  the  plague  of  small-pox,  and  proved  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
transferrea  to  another  soil  might  be  made  to  germinate  with  a  healthy  and 
saving  influence.  This  preventive  success  is  a  great  glorj'  to  our  art  and  to 
our  nation.  Does  not  the  discoverer  of  vaccination  deserve  the  highest  honor 
which  the  State  can  confer  on  him  ?  If  we  raise  in  the  public  forum  statues 
to  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  fights-^a  Nelson,  a  Havelock,  a  Napier,  shall  we 
banish  into  obscurity  that  of  Jenner,  who  saved  more  lives  than  they  sacrificed, 
and  prevented  more  slaughter  than  they  occasioned  ?  I  recognise  the  public 
services  of  these  great  soldiers,  but  I  do  not  the  less  feel  that  to  disgrace  the 
statue  of  such  a  man  as  Jenner  ia  an  outrage  on  humanity.  But  I  grieve  to 
say  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ignorance  which  so  many  of  the  upper 
elasses  have  displayed  on  cognate  scientific  subjects,  and  which  procured  so 
many  supporters  among  their  number  for  the  folUes  of  various  kinds  of 
medical  quackery. 

Another  example  of  the  value  of  preventive  medicine  is  furnished  by  the 
recent  history  of  tne  sanitary  form  in  the  British  army.  The  mortality  of  the 
British  army  previously  was  immense.    It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  public  charac- 
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ter,  and  to  those  who  svstematically  neglected  medical  counsel.  It  is  the 
foshion  now-a-davs  to  hold  up  the  stumbnngs  of  Medichie  to  the  public  gase, 
and  to  invoke  ridicule  and  censure ;  but  if  the  hnltB  and  ddiects  of  the  pnWe 
offices — ^if  the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  other  departments  of  professional 
labor,  were  sifted  with  as  invidious  and  jealous  an  activity,  there  would  be 
few  left  to  smile  without  wincing  at  their  own  uncovered  sores.  The  moment 
that  medical  aid  was  invoked  by  authorities  to  prevent  the  excessive  mortafity 
of  the  army,  the  figures  of  death  were  reduoea  with  triumphant  rapidity.  A 
few  numbers  will  iflustrate  this.  Within  the  space  of  five  years  the  mortality 
of  the  Foot  Guards  is  shown  by  Dr.  Farr  to  have  fallen  from  20  to  9,  of  the 
infantry  from  IS  to  8.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  of  cold 
and  discomfort  which  we  hear  fixmi  Aldershott  and  Shomclifie, — complaints 
incidental  to  any  form  of  soldiering, — the  standard  of  health  is  now  very  high. 
In  war  the  improvement  is  still  more  striking.  And  here  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  great  suving  of  human  life  has  been  primarily  due  to  no  official 
personage,  but  to  a  lad^ — Miss  Nightingale.  It  was  she  who  summoned  the 
authorities  and  the  nation  to  take  council  with  physicians  and  engmeers,  and 
to  apply  to  the  army  the  laws  which  preventive  medicine  had  already  estabHsb- 
ed  and  applied  in  civil  life.  The  result  cf  the  Chinese  expedition  was  fully 
to  prove  now  great  had  been  the  saving  of  life  thus  achieved.  In  the  Crimean 
War  the  sick  m  hospital  were  nearly  seven  times  the  number  of  killed ;  while 
in  the  Chinese  War  tney  were  nearly  equal.  The  relative  proportions  of  symoric 
sickness  in  the  two  campaigns  were  as  6  to  60. — London  Lancet 

The  above  extract  showing  the  great  advantage  of  the  appliance  of 
sanitary  science  in  diminishing  the  mortality  in  the  British  army,  is  but  one 
of  many  that  could  be  cited.  Many  of  the  large  towns  in  England  which 
have  organized  Boards  of  Health  to  superi  ntend  their  sanitary  affairs,  would 
furnish  equally  striking  proofs  of  decreased  mortality  in  that  large  class  of 
diseases  which  have  their  origin  from  causes  capable  of  being  removed  or 
counteracted. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  prepare  for  publication  a  ^  Medical  and 
Surgical  History  of  the  War."  The  medical  portion  of  this  work  has  been 
committed  to  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J.  Woodward,  United  States  Army,  and 
surgical  part  to  Brigade  Surgeon  John  H.  Brinton,  United  States  Volunteers. 
All  medical  officers  are  requested  b^  the  Surgeon-General  to  co-operate  in 
the  undertaking  by  forwarding  to  his  office  &uch  reports,  &c,  as  may  be  of 
value  for  the  work. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


Paralysis  prom  the  Viper's  Bite. — Dr.  Guyon  has  sent  in  an  interesting 
communication  on  the  effects  of  the  sting  of  a  homed  viper  (Cerastes  -^Egyp- 
tiacus),  on  an  Arab  on  the  oasis  of  Laghouat,  120  leases  south  of  Algiers. 
After  a  lapse  of  a  month,  during  which  the  wound  had  healed,  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  paralysis  on  the  fide  opposite  that  where  the  sting  had 
been  infficted.  The  author  quotes  several  instances  of  this  curious  nict  of 
paralysis  ensuing  after  the  bite  of  a  reptile,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
which  had  received  the  wound. — Lancet, 
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A    WORK    EVERY    PHYSICIAN    WANTS. 
See  the  annexed  Letter  of  the  late  John  W.  Francis. 


SUMMARY   OF    MBDICAIi   SGIENGES, 

COMPRISING  THE  ESSENTULLT 

PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  EMBRACED  IN 

BraUhwaiie'a  Retrospect^  Ranking's  Mstraet,  The  London,  DvXdin,  Edm- 

hxirfrh  Medical  Journals,    French,  German,  and  other  Continental 

Medical  Periodicals,  commencing  with  1860. 

The  whole  in  as  concise  a  form  as  may  be  consistent  with  their  respective 

merits  in  view  of  presenting  to  the  Profession — the  cream  of  medical 

LiTERAlLRE.   In  addition  to  such  resume  will  be  embodied  contributions  from 

eminent  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     Edited  by 

BY  WALTER  S.  WELLS,  M.  D., 

Compiler  of  the  Epitome  of  Brailhwaite's  Retrospect 

The  first  part  of  the  SiTtfMARY  of  Medical  Sciences  will  be  ready 
April  1st,  and  will  be  published  semi-annually.  Each  part  will  contain  about 
300  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — uniform  with  "  The  Epitome** 
— and  will  be  classified  and  paged  for  the  convenience  of  binding  under  the 
respective  headings  of — 

Practical  Mtdidne^  Surseryt  Midtcifery^  Chemistry  and  Toxicology^  and 
Materia  Medica. 

T«  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  I). — Dear  Sir  :  You  have  successfully  accomplished 
a  great  work,  by  your  "  Epitome  of  Brailhwaite's  Retrospect  of  Practical 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  ana  I  haidly  know  in  what  manner  you  are  to  be 
adequately  remunerated  lor  the  vas  labors  you  have  so  judiciously  appropri- 
ated to  so  useful  an  undertaking.  Your  still  more  novel  project,  just  an- 
nounced, in  the  contemplated  publication  of  a  "  Seriel,"  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Summary  ot  Medical  Science,"  to  be  derived  from  a  still  wider  field  of 
Medical  Literature,  has  claims  to  consideration  even  greater  than  your 
"  Epitome,"  and  not  a  doubt  can  exist  that  the  learned  and  the  liberaj,  the 
scholastic  and  the  practical,  will  embrace  the  opportunity  to  justi^'  your 
most  ample  desires  to  establish  a  periodical  of  such  rare  excellence  as  must 
necessarily  be  formed  from  the  sources  ol  knowledge  you  specify.  To  those 
who  seek  economy  even  in  the  purchase  of  professional  books,  your  plan  of 
concentrating  the  essence  of  the  scientific  and  medical  investigation  of  the 
world  at  large,  \vithin  the  compass  you  announce,  must  receive  a  powerful 
patronage  aud  can  not  be  looked  on  with  indiflerence,  and  for  the  best  of 
reasons  : — your  great  labor  will  prove  profitable  to  the  entire  Medical  Pro- 
fession. You  will  save  them  money,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  you 
will  economize  their  time.  That  immense  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  noble 
science  of  healing,  by  your  devotion  to  your  new  undertaking,  the  most  com- 
petent will  be  the  loudest  to  afiirm. 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,LL.D. 
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'*  CoDsidorare  morbos  oportet  qnaliter 
et  quibus,  qnas  formas  habeant, 
in  qii&  loc&  versi  rint.'' 

HiPPOCBATES. 

In  assuming  the  Editorial  duties  of  the  Pacific  Medical  and  Subgical 
Journal,  we  would  earnestly  call  on  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the 
Pacific  coast  for  a  liberal  support.  That  California  is  honored  by  Physicians 
of  superior  acquirements,  excellent  observers,  and  ready  with  the  pen,  no  one 
acquainted  with  our  body-medical  can  doubt.  Unfortunately,  thus  far,  but  few 
of  them  have  published  the  results  of  their  observations  and  experience.  Why 
is  this  so  ?  Can  it  be  from  indifference  ?  We  hope  not ;  for  we  cannot 
understand  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  physician,  and  who  does  not  take  a 
most  lively  interest  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  profession. 

The  medical  literature  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  still  in  its  infancy.  But 
liUle,  as  yet,  has  been  done  towards  **  prospecting"  the  pathological  mines 
before  us.  A  rich  harvest — a  true  California  harvest — is  the  prize  offered  to 
the  laborer.  Themes  full  of  interest  abound.  Shall  we  specify  some? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following :  Hie  dtmaU  of  California^  and  its  influ- 
ence  on  health  and  disease.  Able  and  well-digested  monographs  on  the 
above  subject,  accompanied  with  statistics,  would,  we  are  satisfied,  do  honor 
to  the  writers,  and  be  well  received  by  the  profession  at  large.  The  subject 
mentioned  is  suggestive  of  many  details,  and  to  cite  but  a  few,  we  would  ask : 
In  a  comparative  sense,  is  the  tendency  of  disease  in  California  sthenic  or 
asthenic  ? 

An  experience  of  many  years,  leads  us  to  think  that  cases  of  general 
plethora  and  diseases  assuming  a  purely  inflammatory  type  are  not  as  com- 
mon here  as  we  have  observed  them  elsewhere.  We  have  never  before  been 
in  a  country  where  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  pass  so  rapidly  mto  the 
snb-acute.  The  full,  hard,  bounding  pulse,  symptomatic  of  active  hypereemia^ 
and  requiring  free  and  repeated  venesection,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  comparatively 
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seldom  met  with  in  this  country.  Indeed,  even  in  the  phleg^asise,  in  pnea- 
roonia,  in  pleurisy,  experience,  we  believe,  has  taught  California  practitioners 
a  prudent  reserve,  in  not  carrying  the  antiphlogistic  course  to  that  extent 
which  is  insisted  upon,  by  the  large  majority  of  our  authorities,  as  the  andiora 
saluiis  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  are  not  tonics  generally  indicated  at 
an  early  period  ? 

Although,  as  suggested  by  the  preceding  remarks,  diseases  in  this  climate 
often  assume  a  typhoid,  or  rather  an  asthenic  character,  yet  are  not  cases  of 
true  typhoid  fever  (dothenenterite)  comparatively  rare  ?  We  think  they  are. 
But  we  do  not  pretend  to  answer  the  question  in  this  summary  manner.  We 
leave  these  suggestions  for  more  serious  and  attentive  study. 

But  are  these  remarks  applicable  to  California  alone,  or  have  diseases 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  been  similarly  modified  throughout  the 
world  ?  We  all  know  that  the  antiphlogistic  system,  inaugurated  by  the 
celebrated  Broussais,  so  extensively  followed  within  the  recollection  of  the 
senior  members  of  our  profession,  has  given  place  to  a  very  different  prac- 
tice, and  is  now  adhered  to  only  by  Bouillaud,  and  a  few  other  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  pupils  of  that  eminent  man.  How  can  we  accoimt  for  the 
change,  which  is,  we  are  told,  much  more  complete  everywhere  in  actual 
practice,  than  we  would  be  led  to  suppose  even  by  the  perusal  of  our  most 
recent  works  on  medicine.  Were  physicians  right  in  bleeding  twenty-five 
years  ago  ?    Are  they  correct  now  in  so  generally  abstaining  from  it  ? 

These  great  and  important  questions  are  of  recent  date.  They  gave  rise 
to  "  The  blood-letting  controversy  of  1857-8,"  in  which  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  sustained,  with  his  usual  ability,  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  experience  of  those  who,  like 
Cullen  and  Gregory,  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of,  and  the  mode  of 
detecting,  internal  inflammations. 

2.  That  inflammation  is  the  same  now  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  that  the 
analogy  sought  to  be  established  between  it  and  the  varying  types  of  fevers 
is  fallacious. 

3.  That  the  principles  on  which  blood-lettbg  and  antiphlogistic  remedies 
have  hitherto  been  practiced  are  opposed  to  a  sound  pathology. 

4.  That  an  inflammation  once  established  cannot  be  cut  short,  and  that 
the  object  of  judicious  medical  treatment  is  to  conduct  it  to  a  favorable  ter- 
mination. 

5.  That  all  positive  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
the  more  exact  observations  of  the  present  day,  alike  establish  the  truth  of 
the  preceding  propositions  as  guides  for  the  future. 

Therefore,  he  concludes  that  the  recent  changes  in  therapeutics  have 
been  occasioned  by  an  advanced  knowledge  of  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Alison,  however,  had  akeady  taken  a  different  view,  attributing  the 
causes  for  which  blood-letting  is  less  in  repute  now  than  it  was  formerly  to 
constitutional  changes, — to  a  modification  of  disease.  He  and  hia  supporters 
maintained  that  inflammation  is  no  longer  the  same,  that  its  type,  and  more 
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especially  the  febrile  symptoms  accompanying  it,  have  altered  from  an  in- 
flannnatory  to  a  typhoid  character. 

Where  does  the  truth  lie  ?  Probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  both  sides. 
We  belieye  with  Dr.  Alison,  that  the  type  of  inflammatory  diseases  has 
actually  assumed  a  much  lower  character  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
p^haps  lower  in  California  than  any  where  else.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
act a  rigid  onusprobandi  to  satisfy  us  that  such  is  the  case.  General  obser- 
vation is  stronger  proof  than  ingenious  theories.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have 
witnessed  these  changes  with  others,  to  know  that  they  have  taken  place,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  know  that  in  epidemics  the  character  and  symptoms  of 
disease  change  according  to  the  prevailing  medical  constitution,  although  we 
cannot  explain  why  and  how  it  is  so,  because  we  are  far,  indeed,  from  under- 
standing the  influence  of  atmospheric  and  telluric  phenomena  on  the  human 
constitution.  Nor  does  this  view  of  the  question,  in  our  opinion,  invalidate 
Dr.  Bennett's  conclusion  "  that  our  immediate  predecessors  were  led  to  use 
the  lancet  too  freely  by  pathological  ideas,  modem  improvements  and 
discoveries  have  shown  to  be  erroneous. ** 

What  is  the  ratio  of  mortality  after  important  surgical  operations  in  Cal- 
ifornia ?  Does  not  recovery  follow  serious  wounds  here  mpch  oftener  than 
in  the  Eastern  cities  ?  In  wounds  penetrating  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities,  are  not  the  serous  membranes  comparatively  less  subject  to  subsequent 
violent  inflammation  here  than  elsewhere  ?  From  the  data  we  possess  we 
would  be  inclined  to  decide  both  of  the  last  queries  in  the  affirmative,  but 
we  submit  them  to  the  profession,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  others.  Should  it  accord  with  ours,  the  question  arises : 
What  appreciable  cause  can  we  assign  for  this?  Is  it  due  to  systemic 
changes  gradually  acquired  by  a  residence  on  this  coast,  affecting  the  pro- 
portions of  the  organic  elements  of  the  healthy  blood,  and  thus  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  acute  inflammatory  action ;  or,  is  this  independent  of  constitu- 
tional changes,  and  solely  resulting  from  external  climatic  influence  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  is  not  California  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  countries  in  the  world — remarkable  by  its  almost  entire  exemp- 
tion from  endemic  maladies  ?  Will  it  be  objected  that  diphtheria  did  a  few 
years  since  make  sad  ravages  amongst  our  children  ?  But  the  riolence  of 
the  epidemy  did  not  last  long.  It  soon  took  a  sporadic  character,  and  the 
mysterious  causes  which  brought  the  visitation  upon  us  were  afterwards  felt 
with  greater  intensity  in  the  Atlantic  States,  England,  France,  and  other 
portions  of  the  globe. 

We  know  of  no  climate  in  which  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood 
are  generally  more  simple  and  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  in  this* 
Of  coui^,  we  occasionally  meet  here,  as  elsewhere,  cases  which  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  most  skillful :  of  course  malignant  eruptive  fevers,  serious  cere- 
bral, pneumonic  and  gastro-enteric  affections  sometimes  occur  and  prove 
fatal ;  of  course  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  the  germ  of  disease  is  entailed  by 
the  parent  to  the  child,  the  latter  sometimes  becomes  its  victim  during  early 
infancy,  or  feels  more  or  less  its  effects  through  life.    This  we  do  not  deny. 
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But  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  California  will  compaie  adTantageoosly 
with  any  other  country  in  the  general  health  and  physical  development  of 
fts  infantile  population. 

Cholera  infantum,  that  scourge  of  childhood,  which  counts  its  yearly 
victims  by  hundreds  in  many  Eastern  and  Western  cities  of  North  Ameiica,* 
is  comparatiyely  rare,  and  assumes  a  much  milder  character  in  Cali- 
fomia.  It  may  be  said  that  the  local  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  affection.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  Sacramento  for  oompariaon. 
The  statistics  of  mortality  of  that  city,  with  an  average  population  of  15,000 
inhabitants,  show  that  during  eight  years,  via.,  from  1850  to  1858,  the  deaths 
from  cholera  infantum  only  numbered  thirty,  occurring  thus : 


In  1850 
In  1851 
In  1852 
In  1853 


*  3  deaths 

-  0  „ 

-  0  „ 

-  1  « 


In  1854 
In  1855 
In  1856 
In  1857 


1  deaths 


5 
12 

8 


A  very  small  ratio  indeed  ;  and  how  many  of  these  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  timely  trip  down  the  river  to  the  refreshing  atmosphere  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  ?  The  question  deserves  consideration,  more  for  the 
future  than  the  pfst 

Many  other  curious  and  important  facts  may  be  derived  firom  a  careful 
study  and  analysis  of  the  records  of  mortality  of  our  different  cities ;  unfor- 
tunately, up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  Sacramento,  we  have 
no  complete  tables.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  Dr.  Thos.  M.  Logan,  of  that  place,  for  the  full  and  valuable  statistics  we 
owe  to  his  persevering  industry. 

We  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  proportion  of  women  suffering 
from  affections  of  the  uterus  was  greater  here  than  elsewhere.  From  the 
number  of  cases  which  have  fallen  tmder  our  observation,  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  a  confirmatory  opinion,  were  we  not  arrested  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  proportional  increase  has  been  observed  in  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  and  is  in  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  our  know- 
ledge in  the  diagnosis  of  this  class  of  diseases  is  infinitely  superior  to  what  it 
was  a  half  century  ago ;  and  many  cases,  which  were  then  erroneously 
assigned  to  other  causes,  are  now  correctly  diagnosed.  It  is,  indeed,  of  this 
as  it  is  of  many  other  affections,  which  were  not  attributed  to  their  real 
causes,  until  the  pathological  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  dispelled  the 
error.  Take,  for  instance,  diseases  of  the  heart  Fifty  years  ago,  they  were 
considered  among  the  most  tmcommon.  Since  then,  the  illustrious  Laennec, 
Bouillaud,  Hope  and  others  have,  pleximeter  and  stethoscope  in  hand, 


*  In  Philadelphia,  during  the  last  year  (1861)  there  were  618  deaths  from 
oholera  infantum.  "Of  this  number  538,  or  85  per  cent.,  occurred  in  the  third 
quarter,  July,  August  and  September.  Whilst  peculiar  to  children,  it  is  parUen- 
larlj  so  to  those  under  two  years.  In  the  present  instance,  572,  or  92  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  were  within  that  term  of  existence,  which  embraeei  the  "second 
summer,"  a  season  so  much  dreaded  by  mothers,  and  not  without  cause,  for  its 
destruetlTc  tendency  to  infant  life."— iimer.  Journal  of  Medical  SeUnce^,  pp.  580- 
381,  April,  1862. 
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taught  08  how  to  diagnose  them ;  and  now,  not  only  are  they  known  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  yarious  other  affections  which  were  supposed  to 
haye  no  relation  to  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  are  with  certainty  traced 
to  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and  we  can  no  longer 
exclaim,  as  Bagtiyi  did  towards  the  close  of  the  seyenteenth  century :  '*  O 
qumUum  difficile  est  ewrare  morbos  jndnumum  !  O  guarUo  difficUius  eoadem 
cogno9cere!"  The  last  of  these  difficulties,  then  esteemed  the  greatest,  no 
longer  exists — ^would  that  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  other  also ! 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  following  quotation  from  Dr.  Bed- 
ford, of  New  York,  is  pertinent.  The  distinguished  Professor,  addressing 
his  class,  says :  "  You  will  frequently  be  asked,  in  the  course  of  your  pro- 
feaaonal  duty,  why  is  it  that  the  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  so  much  more 
common  now  than  they  were  in  former  times ;  and  you  will  occasionally 
meet  with  good  old  grandmothers,  who  will  shrewdly  remark :  '  Why, 
Doctor,  when  I  was  young,  I  neyer  heard  of  ladies  haying  these  complaints ; 
what  is  the  reason  we  bear  so  much  about  them  now  P'  This  question  is 
readily  answered.  It  is  not  a  necessary  sequiiur  that,  because  diseases  of 
the  uterus  were  not  recognised,  they  did  not  exist.  These  affisctions,  although 
no  doubt  much  enhanced  by  the  increasing  neglect  of  the  general  ordinances 
of  health,  are  of  no  recent  date;  on  the  contrary,  they  haye  formed  their 
part  in  the  catalogue  of  human  suffering,  and  haye  not  been  inactive  in  the 
woriL  of  death  from  the  earliest  periods  of  creation.  The  reyolutions  of  the 
son,  and  the  wonderfol  machinery  of  the  physical  world,  were  no  less  per- 
fect thousands  of  years  ago  than  they  are  at  the  present  time ;  and  yet,  how 
profoundly  ignorant  was  man  of  the  true  nature  of  these  things — ^how  inade- 
quate to  explain  what  then  appeared  to  him  deep  mysteries,  beyond  the  ken 
of  human  intelligence!  Where  are  these  mysteries  now?  They  haye 
yielded  to  the  progress  of  science — ^they  have  become  universal  truths,  per- 
fectly understood,  constitoting  the  eyery  day  lessons  of  the  school-room  !** 

This  is  a  subject  well  descrying  our  solicitude,  and  it  is  gratifying  that, 
whether  these  affections  are  more  frequent  now  than  heretofore,  thanks  to 
soch  men  as  the  gentlemen  we  haye  just  quoted  from,  Recamier,  Simpson, 
Sims,  Hodge,  Meigs,  Scanzoni,  Nonat  and  others,  our  means  for  relieying 
and  curing  them  haye  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  that  class  of 
diseases  contributes  hot  little  towards  swelling  our  records  of  mortality.  Is  a 
proof  of  this  assertion  desired  ?  Let  us  again  consult  oor  mortuary  tables. 
In  Sacramento,  from  1850  to  1858,  the  deaths  under  the  general  heading 
of  *'  diseases  of  the  generatiye  organs  "  are  reported  thus : 


1850        ...        . 

.      0 

1851        ...        . 

.      0 

1852        ...        . 

.      0 

1853  (1  parturition) 

.      1 

1854  (3  parturition,  1  ovarian  tumor)  4 

1855  (1  parturition,  1  schirrhus  uteri)  2 

1856  (2  parturition,  1  rupture  uterus)  3 
1857 0 


Total 10 

Thus,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  only  ten  deaths  are  attributed  to  these 
iflectionfl,  eight  of  which  (seven  from  parturition  and  one  from  rupture  of  the 
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uterus)  were  probably  independent  of  any  organic  affections,  leaving  cnly  two 
deaths  which  can  properly  be  attributed  to  diseases  of  the  uterine  system, — 
one  from  schirrhus,  and  the  other  from  OTarian  tumor ! 

Not  only  in  the  uterine  affections,  but  in  other  diseases  peculiar  to  women, 
our  science  has  of  late  made  immense  progress.  A  monograph,  for  instance, 
which  would  have  contained  a  complete  description  of  all  that  was  known  of 
puerperal  convulsions  a  few  years  ago,  would  be  sadly  behind  the  times  to- 
day. 

The  fact  is,  never  was  medicine  in  a  more  progressive  condition  than  it  is 
at  present.  Chemistry  and  histology,  aided  by  the  microscope  are  unveil- 
ing truths  to  us  no  less  important  than  those  revealed  by  percussion  and 
auscultation.  The  day  for  a  priori  theories  is  past,  and  we  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits  of  the  patient,  enlightened  school,  inaugurated  by  such  men  as 
Bichat  and  Louis,  and  which  does  honor  to  our  century. 

To  inform  our  readers  of  the  progress  in  different  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion, is  one  of  the  duties  we  shall  endeavor  to  perform  with  assiduity.  But 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  taking  from  other  sources.  California  should 
contribute  her  full  proportion  to  this  noble  and  philanthropic  work. 

It  is  an  error  entertained  by  some  that  none  but  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful cases  should  be  reported.  This  is  altogether  a  mistaken  idea.  It  is 
not  he  who  seeks  notoriety  by  such  means  only,  who  is  the  most  useful  or 
becomes  most  emment  in  the  profession — but  he  who  takes  a  minute  and 
exact  account  of  all  the  causes,  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  progress,  duration 
and  termination  of  disease,  as  it  is  generally  met  with.  The  object  of  such 
a  man  is  higher  than  the  mere  gratification  of  personal  ambition.  He  has 
no  vain  theory  to  sustain.  The  whole  economy  is  subjected  to  his  analysis ; 
the  solids,  the  fluids,  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with  the  vital  eneipes 
are  examined  separately  and  together.  Age,  sex,  habit,  climate,  etc,  etc., 
are  taken  into  consideration.  His  diagnosis  is  founded  on  observation  of 
facts,  and  needs  no  subtle  arguments,  no  abstruse  reasoning  to  sustain  it. 
His  treatment  is  that  which  experience  has  sanctioned,  and  he  does  not 
deviate  from  it  lightly  and  without  good  cause.  His  medical  faith  is  based 
on  stronger  and  surer  foundations  than  that  of  the  rash  experimentalist,  who, 
ignoring,  in  his  wandering  dreams,  the  accumulated  experience  of  our  pre- 
decessors, imagines  that  he  has  a  new  remedy  for  every  disease. 

Prudent,  but  not  timid,  when  such  a  man,  after  repeated,  careful  and 
patient  investigation,  thinks  he  has  discovered  some  new  and  important  light 
on  some  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  point  in  our  science,  then,  in  a  commend- 
able spirit,  he  publishes  it  to  the  world,  that  his  judgment  may  be  tested  by 
the  experience  of  his  compeers,  and  that  he  may  determine  by  their  verdict 
whether  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuus, 

U  diseases  always  assumed  the  same  uniform  character,  if  they  were  not 
everywhere  modified  by  a  thousand  circumstances — by  climate,  habits,  con- 
stitution, etc,  etc.,  medicine  would  have  assumed,  ere  this,  a  degree  of  posi- 
tiveness  more  nearly  allied  to  the  exact  sciences.    And  if  these  anomalies 
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are  becoming  better  understood  every  day,  it  ia  because  they  are  closely 
observed  by  able  men,  who  giye  the  results  of  their  investigations  to  the 
world,  through  the  easy  and  inexpensive  medium  of  the  medical  press. 

That  the  pages  of  this  JouBNAL  may  often  be  filled  with  articles  possess- 
ing all  these  best  qualities,  depends  on  the  will  of  the  profession  in  Califor- 
nia. We  therefore  call  on  our  confreres,  for  the  honor  of  our  State  and  our 
profession,  to  do  their  part  For  ourselves,  in  all  the  affairs  connected  with 
the  editorial  department  of  this  periodical,  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  extend 
to  them  all  the  facilities  which  professional  courtesy  demands. 

In  accepting  our  task,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
surround  us,  the  most  unpleasant  of  which  is  a  deplorable  want  of  profes- 
sional cordiality  and  friendly  intercourse  amongst  physicians  of  respectable 
standing  in  California.  Differences,  in  many  instances  of  a  petty  nature,  have 
unfortunately  divided  the  medical  corps  into*  numerous  cliques,  resulting  in 
crimination  and  recrimination,  benefiting  no  one,  but  on  the  contrary,  highly 
prejudicial  and  derogatory  to  the  individual  interest  and  standing  of  all.  It 
is  time  that  this  state  of  things,  so  unbecoming,  so  undignified,  so  unprofes- 
sional, should  cease.  Physicians  should  have  but  one  object — the  welfare  of 
humanity ;  but  one  guide — an  honorable  code  of  ethics,  based  on  principles 
easily  understood,  and  never  to  be  deviated  from,  for  pecuniary  or  other 
motives,  by  all  who  wish  to  be  respected. 

If,  by  earnest  endeavors,  we  can,  in  our  present  position,  contribute,  in 
any  measure,  toward  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory  relationship,  we 
shall  esteem  ourselves  happy.  But  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  be  aided  by 
others.    It  behooves  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  do  his  part. 

V.  J.  FOURGEAUD. 


Opium  in  Hysteria,  &c. — According  to  Dr.  L.  Meyer,  opium  is  of  especial 
use  in  hysterical  alienation,  which  in  its  acutest  and  most  aggravated  form 
exhibits  itself  as  ecstacy,  always  associated  with  religious  or  erotic  mania, 
most  often  with  both.  Under  the  influence  of  opium  the  paroxysms  cease. 
The  indication  for  its  use  thus  oftenest  occurs  in  the  female  sex ;  but  a  com- 
plete condition  of  hysterismus  may  also  be  induced  in  man  by  masturbation 
and  other  debilitating  influences.  Opium  is  also  of  utility  after  the  debili- 
tating conditions  of  the  puerperal  state,  and  after  uterine  hemorrhage — the 
mental  disturbance  and  the  hemorrhaj^  being  onl^  regarded  as  co-ordinate 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  It  is  of  service  in  other  conditions  of  debility,  although 
its  influence  is  not  exerted  against  the  cause  of  such  debility.  Contra-indica- 
lions  are  acute  idiopathic  cerebral  irritation,  and  an  inflammatory  character 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Meyer  commences  with  two  grains,  repeated  in  two 
hours.  If  repose  and  sleep  are  obtained,  it  is  discontinued.  At  all  events, 
after  four  sucn  doses,  there  must  be  a  pause  of  from  six  to  twelve,  when  the 
opium  is  repeated  as  before,  if  still  required.  Some  times  it  seems  to  be 
adsorbed  only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  obstinate  diarrhoea  is  rather  to  be  feared 
than  constipation.  In  very  urgent  cases,  the  first  dose  may  be  raised  to  three 
or  four  grams ;  while  in  great  gastric  sensibility  and  inclination  to  vomit,  it 
may  be  diminished  to  one  ^ain,  and  repeated  hourly.  Opium  enemas  are 
not  recommended,  but  the  mjection  of  a  solution  of  morphia  mto  the  ceUular 
tissue  is  useful. — Schmidts  Jahrb,,  Jhwrican  Journal  oflnsanUy. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Letter  from  London. 


Professor  Chas.  A.  Lee,  who  is  at  present  in  England,  is  writing  a  series  of 
interesting  letters  on  medical  subjects  for  the  •American  Medical  TKmes,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : 

London,  June  let,  1862. 

The  London  surgeons  operate  more  fearlessly,  and  with  more  rapidity 
than  ours  do  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
more  successfully,  except  in  particular  cases.  Thus  I  saw  Mr.  Ferguson 
operate  for  double  cleft  palate  last  week,  and  the  operation  was  completed 
in  fifteen  minutes.  He  afterwards  informed  me  that  the  average  duration  of 
the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  in  his  hands  was  ten  minutes,  and  that  out  of 
one  hundred  and  five  cases,  he  had  met  with  complete  success  in  one  hundred 
and  two.  This  must  be  admitted  to  be  extraordinary  activity  and  success, 
but  much  is  owing  to  previous  frequent  manipulations  by  the'  finger  of  the 
patient,  or  a  tooth  brush,  of  the  fauces  and  parts  adjacent,  and  to  the  very 
free  separation  of  the  velum  palati  from  the  bone,  so  as  to  allow  great  dis- 
tension. The  profession  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  for  this  practice,  which  he  in- 
troduced many  years  ago,  but  which  has  recently  been  claimed  by  another 
surgeon  as  having  originated  with  him.  In  the  removal  of  scirrhous  breasts, 
which  I  have  seen  done  by  Mr.  Paget,  Mr.  Skey  and  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  think 
the  average  time  employed  in  the  operation  was  not  over  two  minutes,  al- 
though in  every  case  chloroform  was  given,  and  generally  by  an  inhaler,, 
which  admits  fireely  the  atmospheric  air.  One  great  advantage  attending 
this  mode,  is  that  we  can  regulate  exactly  the  quantity  administered ;  usually 
firom  twenty  to  thirty  drops  are  introduced,  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use 
any  more.  This  shows,  at  least,  how  much  our  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of 
wasting,  in  their  mode  of  administering  it  on  a  sponge  or  napkin ;  and  by  the 
way,  I  may  mention  that  a  death  from  chloroform  has  occurred  near  my 
lodgings  within  the  last  few  davs  under  the  following  circumstances :  The 
patient  was  laboring  under  fistula.  Chloroform  was  given  on  a  napkin.  It 
appearing  to  take  no  effect,  more  chloroform  was  poured  on,  and  this  was 
repeated  twice.  On  the  third  application  the  patient  turned  over,  and  imme- 
diately ceased  to  breathe.  All  attempts  to  restore  respiration  failed. 
Autopsy  showed  that  the  walls  of  the  heart  were  very  thin,  and  the  cavities 
dilated,  with  great  insufficiency  of  both  mitral  and  triscupid  valves.  There 
was  also  fatty  degeneration  of' the  organ.  Both  lungs  were  strongly  adhe- 
rent to  the  chest.  Throughout  the  greater  portions  of  their  extent,  Dr.  Gant, 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  testified  on  the  inquest,  that  owing  to  this 
thin  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  to  the  lungs  being  incapable  of 
expanding  from  the  extensive  adhesions,  they  necessarily  faued  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  death  resulted  instantaneously  fi'om  paralysis  of 
the  heart.  I  think  the  case  goes  far  to  show  that  the  condition  of  these  or- 
gans should  be  correctly  ascertained,  if  possible,  before  we  venture  to  give 
Uiis  powerful  agent. 

I  have  said  that  the  British  surgeons  operate  with  more  celerity,  but  per- 
haps not  more  success  than  American  surgeons.    If  I  wanted  proof  of  this,  I 
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might  quote  lithotomy  statigtics.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant  (London  Lancet^ 
p.  451)  at  Guy's  Hospital,  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  patients  above  the  age  of 
forty,  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  stone,  have  died,  and  the  gross  re- 
sult of  lithotomy  in  the  ])rovinceB  is  about  the  same  as  at  Guy's.  There  are, 
however,  instances  where  the  mortality  is  not  so  great.  Thus  in  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  hospitals,  only  twenty- three  per  cent,  of  patients  above  the  age 
of  forty  have  diea  after  lithotomy.  But  if  any  one  will  compare  these  resuhs 
with  tnose  of  American  surgeons,  as  recorded  in  Gross's  Surgery',  he  will  find 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  far  greater  than  with  us.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  distmguished  operators  for  stone  in  London  told  me,  that  he  believed 
the  fatality  of  this  operation  in  Great  Britain  was  as  great  at  the  present 
time  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago ! 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  in  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  of  London  and  the 
provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  military  hospitals,  as  at  Chatham,  the  ophihalmO' 
scope  is  in  general  use  and  highly  appreciated.  In  no  branch  of  our  art  have 
I  seen  such  decided  improvement  within  the  last  twelve  years,  since  I  was 
here,  as  in  ophthalmic  surgery  ;  and  much  of  this  progress  is  owing  to  our 
being  able  to  explore  the  deep  textures  of  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 
This  admirable  instrument  was  nearly  perfect,  when  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  by  Helmholz ;  and  now  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  effectiveness, 
and  to  its  immense  importance,  in  enabling  us  to  investigate  diseases, 
ejspecially  of  an  obscure  nature,  in  this  delicate  organ.  And  what  surprises 
me,  is  to  see  the  degree  of  tolerance  of  such  examinations,  in  almost  every 
kind  of  ophthalmic  disease ;  a  result  we  certainly  should  not  have  looked  for 
a  priori.  Temporary  dimness  of  vision  may  in  some  cases  be  induced  by  its 
use ;  but  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  quality  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye, 
we  may  employ  it  with  advantage  in  acute  glaucoma,  or  even  in  retintis.  A 
metallic  s])eculum  is  now  preferred  for  the  instrument  instead  of  glass,  as  it 
is  more  portable  and  less  oi-ittle,  has  a  small,  thin-edged  sight  hole,  and  but 
one  reflecting  surface.  Besides,  a  metal  reflector  always  gives  a  clearer  and 
better  defined  image  than  a  glass  one.  It  is  true  that  some  experience  is 
necessary  to  enable  one  to  derive  all  the  advantages  from  this  instrument  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  stethoscope  or  any 
other  instrument.  The  division  of  the  ciliary  muscle  of  the  eye  for  glau- 
coma, opacity  of  cornea,  etc.,  may  also  be  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of'  diseases.  This  operation  I  saw  performed 
several  times,  and  very  skillfully,  by  Mr.  Hancock  of  the  "  R03  al  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital,"  and  with  decided  benefit.  Thus,  out  of  511 
principal  operations  performed  at  this  institution  during  the  last  year,  I  find 
that  this  operation  has  been  resorted  to  in  118  cases.  Of  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions, about  1,000  patients  are  here  annually  treated,  and  there  is  no  belter 
place  for  students  to  study  this  class  of  diseases. 

Mr.  Czermak,  of  Prague,  the  inventor  of  the  Laryngoscope^  has  been  in 
London  recently,  and  showing  upon  himself  how  readily  and  successfully  the 
instrument  may  be  used.  Mr.  Paget  speaks  favorably  of  it,  but  doubts 
whether  it  can  be  successfully  introduced  mto  praciice.  It  is  something  like 
injecting  the  bronchial  tubes — very  easy  to  describe,  and  very  difficult  to 
accomplish.  Mr.  Czermak  showed,  as  long  ago  as  18C)9,  that  it  \\as  possible 
by  the  aid  of  his  laryngoscope,  to  apply  local  cauterizations  in  the  larvnx 
and  the  naso-pharyngeal  canity ;  but  the  same  can  be  done  without  But 
then,  how  can  we  ascertain  whether  there  is  disease  enough  to  require  local 
treatment  ?  In  some  cases,  probably,  we  cannot,  but  as  a  general  rule  I 
think  we  can.  The  rational  signs,  in  such  cases,  are  generally  pretty  clear 
and  decided ;  I  knew  that  we  nave  reports  that  the  polypi  of  the  larynx 
have,  in  two  cases,  at  least,  been  removed  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 
But,  as  Mr.  Paget  remarked  to  me,  it  must  always  be  a  very  difficult  opera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  image  is  reversed,  and  everj-  one  knows  how  verj'  diffi- 
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cult  it  inu8t  be  to  operate  under  such  circumstances.  Here,  we  have  to  in- 
troduce the  laryngoscope  with  one  hand,  and  keep  it  immoTable  in  such  a 
nosition  and  inclination,  as  to  reflect  the  desired  image,  while  with  the  other, 
holding  a  suitable  instrument,  we  proceed  to  operate.  But  the  difficulty  I 
haye  named  is  so  great,  that  it  would  require  a  constant  practice,  and  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  enable  a  surgeon  to  attain  even  a  moderate  degree  of 
success  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  Owing  to  these  causes,  the  laryngo- 
scope has  been,  as  yet,  very  little  used  in  this  metropolis,  and  I  predict  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  it  .is.  The  inventor,  however,  is  a  very^  talented 
and  ingenious  surgeon,  and  certainly  deserves,  if  it  does  not  meet  with,  great 
success.  That  scientific  merit,  sooner  or  later,  meets  its  just  reward,  I  may 
mention  the  splendid  and  unprecedented  success,  which  has^  attended  the 
career  of  our  iriend.  Dr.  Prown<Sequard,  since  he  came  to  this  city.  In  no 
instance  has  great  professional  success  created  less  envy,  inasmuch  as 
all  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  fairly  earned.  As  the  head  of 
the  great  "  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralized  and  Epileptic,"  instituted  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  Nov.  2,  1859,  and  under  his  prem- 
dencv,  and  supported  mainly  by  the  nol>ility.  Dr.  Sequard  has  found  a  theatre 
worthy  of  his  science  and  his  skill ;  and  with  considerable  success,  which  has 
attended  his  efforts,  demonstrates  the  soundness  of  the  physiological  and 
theological  views  he  has  inculcated  in  his  various  writings  and  lectures. 
This  success,  moreover,  has,  as  its  fau:  and  legitimate  consequence,  introduced 
him  into  the  largest  practice,  in  the  greater  part  of  nervous  affections,  of  any 
practitioner  in  England.  The  otit  patients  at  his  hospital  number  at  this 
time  over  eight  hundred,  while  his  private  patients  are  so  numerous  as  to 
occupy  every  moment  of  his  time.  He  is  called  on  daily  by  patients  firom 
almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  no  small  portion  of  them  belong  to 
the  class  of  the  nobility.  Surely,  such  an  example  as  this  may  well  be  held 
up  to  the  younger  members  of  our  profession,  to  show  them  that  industry, 
perseverance,  energy  and  real  merit,  will  sooner  or  later  meet  its  due  reward. 
I  may  also  mention,  by  way  of  example,  that  since  Brown-Sequard  com- 
menced bis  scientific  investigations,  he  has  never  attended  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, or  allowed  anything  to  draw  ofi*  his  mind  and  attention  firom  his  pur- 
suits; and  although  he  resided  in  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  great  International 
Exhibition,  and  daily  passed  by  the  building,  he  never  entered  it,  and  has 
no  idea,  to  this  day,  wnat  there  was  in  it. 


The  Army  in  Western  Viroinu. — ^The  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  for 
January,  1862,  contains  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, translated  fi*om  a  German  paper,  giving  an  account  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  army  is  subjected,  by  sutlers,  surgeons,  etc  **  In  the  hospitals  at 
Sutton,"  he  says,  "  it  was  horrible  to  see  the.se  unfortunates  lying  scattered 
upon  the  floor,  without  receinng  proper  treatment  and  medicines,  and  with- 
out hardly  ever  being  asked  where  and  from  what  they  suffered ;  the  surgeon 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  the  patients,  but  contented  with  asking 
the  steward  *  How  are  they  all  this  morning  ?'  to  which  he  received  the 
usual  reply,  *  All  right !'  except  some  had  grown  seriously  worse,  and  some 
had  died  daring  the  night."  The  writer  bears  testimony  to  the  effidracy  and 
kindness  to  the  sick  of  Dr.  Chas.  B.  IHinne,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  the  eminent 
surgeon  of  Buffalo.  This  young  surgeon  was  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff  in 
Western  Virginia,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  an  enduring  reputation. 
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Parisian  Medical  Intelligenoe. 


(From  the  Special  Corrospondenfc  of  the  L^mlon  Lanoot.) 


A  funeral  oration  pronounced  at  the  tomb  of  M.  Bretonneau  by  the  oldest 
smd  certainly  not  the  least  distinguished  of  his  disciples,  M.  Velpeau,  merits 
some  notice,  as  happily  pourtraying  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  illus- 
trious veteran  of  Tours,  who  has  recently  passed  from  amongst  ur.  **  His 
great  reputation,**  observed  M.  Velpeau,'**  was  due  neither  to  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  nor  to  the  influence  and  interest  of  the  great. 
The  celebrity  he  attained  was  unsought  by  himself,  and  was  unconnected 
with  either  academical  triumph  or  popularity-hunting.  Absorbed  by  the 
pursuit  of  science,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  social  crises  of  his  generation, 
lie  acquired  fame  unwittingly.  In  order  to  be  just  to  Bretonneau,  his 
character  should  not  be  estimated  by  the  common  standard  of  men  ;  his  life, 
Iiis  thoughts,  his  actions  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  others.  His  hours  for 
work  were  irregular,  as  were  his  times  for  repose  and  refreshment,  when  an 
object  or  occupation  arrested  his  fancy,  his  pursuit  was  incessant  and  untiring. 
Whilst  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  he 
would  turn  his  back  on  those  who  spoke  to  him  on  any  other  subject.  If 
the  bell  rung,  he  would  say  to  me,  "  Go,  my  friend,  and  inquire  whether  the 
case  be  one  of  either  sore-throat  or  fever :  if  so,  I  shull  attend  immediately ; 
if  otherwise,  say  that  I  am  not  at  home."  Did  he,  on  returning  from  his 
morning  visit  to  the  hospital,  by  chance  step  into  the  garden,  his  patients 
were  no  longer  thought  of,  and  his  mind  became  absorbed  by  grafts,  and  his 
settings.  In  operation  for  cataract  on  one  occasion,  he  found  that  the  form 
«)f  needle  then  in  use  was  inconvenient ;  he  immediately  set  about  inventing 
another  (that  now  commonly  employed).  For  fear  of  being  misunderstood 
by  the  workman,  he  insisted  on  forging  it  himself,  and  for  tnree  days  could 
not  be  jH-rsuaded  to  leave  his  workshop.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place 
^*•ith  regard  to  certain  vaccine  tubes.  When  interested  in  a  case,  he  would 
remain  for  hours  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  returning  as  often  as  be  believed 
any  knowledge  was  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  particular  malady. 
His  object  was  neither  the  gratification  of  vanity,  nor  glory;  but  simply  the 
extension  of  science  and  truth.  During  the  epidemics  of  sore-throat  and 
fever,  his  brother-practitioners,  in  refutation  of  his  doctrines,  maintained  that 
the  morbid  ajjpearances  ob8er\'ed  by  Bretonneau  at  the  hospital  differed 
from  those  noticed  in  private  practice.  To  obtain  autopsies  with  the  consent 
of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  was  most  difficult ;  nevertheless,  Bretonneau 
was  determined  to  carry  his  point,  and,  with  my  assistance,  at  night,  no  less 
than  thirty-six  post-mortem  examinations  we're  clandestinely  obtained  by 
exhumations  of  the  dead.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  our  profanations  were 
suspected,  and  we  were  fired  upon.  I  have  every  reason  to  remember  the 
circumstances,  from  the  fact  that  I  still  possess  a  shot  in  the  thigh  in 
souvenir  of  my  nocturnal  expeditions.  Bretonneau  was  triumphant;  the 
scientific  problem  was  solved :  the  pathological  lesions  occurring  in  private 
practice  were  found  to  be  identical  with  those  obser^'ed  in  tne  hospital. 
Bretonneau  had  an  investigating  and  independent  mind,  at  once  deep  and 
jMjnetrating.  He  was  an  accurate,  sagacious  and  original  observer.  "What- 
ever he  touched  he  fully  explored ;  and  nothing  left  his  hands  without  having 
been  modified,  improved,  or  completed.  In  conversation  he  was  rich  in  in- 
struction and  ^11  of  practical  deduction.    It  might  have  been  expected  thut 
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8uch  a  man  would  die  master  of  a  great  fortune.  But  no ;  money  was  as 
immaterial  to  him  as  glor}-,  and  his  charitable  liberality  was  too  well  known 
not  to  be  profited  by.  Touraine  may  well  be  proud  of  having  given  birth  to 
such  a  son,  and  class  his  name  with  those  of  Descartes,  Rabelais,  and  Paul 
Louis  Courrier.  The  memory  of  Bretonneau  will  remain  as  distinct  from 
that  of  all  others  after  his  death  as  was  his  character  during  life." 

A  short  communication  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Robinet, 
gives  the  result  of  his  experiments  on  the  mode  in  which  the  saline  constitu- 
ents are  affected  by  congelation.  It  has  long  been  known  to  chemists  that 
flakes  of  ice  formed  by  the  freezing  of  sea- water,  when  washed  so  as  to 
remove  the  external  coating  of  salt,  yield  a  liquid  almost  as  pure  as  distilled 
water.  Having  in  the  course  of  certain  experiments  on  drinking-water 
noticed  the  variations  produced  in  the  specimens  under  examination  by 
freezing,  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion — namely,  that  in  the 
Congelation  of  potable  waters,  the  small  quantity  of  calcareous  or  mag^esian 
salts  which  they  contain  is  removed  in  the  same  manner  that  the  more  solu- 
ble salts  dissolved  in  sea-water  or  in  any  artificial  saline  liquid.  Such  is  the 
purity  of  the  water  obtained  by  the  melting  of  ice,  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  distilled  wster. 

The  King  of  Holland  during  his  stay  here  visited  the  Hopital  Larihoisihv, 
the  arrangements  of  which  (so  say  the  official  reports)  elicited  bis  warmest 
approbation.  The  King  and  his  suite,  together  with  Baron  Larrey  and  the 
Butch  Minister,  were  received  by  the  Director  of  Public  Assistance,  M. 
Husson,  and  by  the  physicians  of  tJie  hospital.  The  Salpetri^rc  was  likewise 
honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Queen  of  Holland,  who  shares  her  husband's 
interest  in  all  public  charities.  Her  Majesty  made  a  handsome  donation  to 
a  poor  woman  who  had  reached  her  100th  year,  and  conversed  very  affably 
with  many  of  the  patients. 

The  somewhat  too  mild  punishment  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  600  francs,  has  been  awarded  by  the  Correctional  Tribunal  to  a  mis- 
creant of  the  name  of  Jamin,  for  illegally  practising  medicine,  and  thereby 
causing  the  death  of  a  Madame  Foucault,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his 
care.  The  accused,  an  uneducated  man,  by  occupation  a  Burgundy  vine- 
dresser, was  what  is  commonly  known  in  France  as  a  rehotUettx,  and  more- 
over a  cancer-curer.  He  began  to  practice  in  his  neighborhood,  but  it  would 
appear  without  much  success,  as  at  Juigny  and  Auxerre  his  medical  doings 
continually  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  authorities.  He  therefore 
changed  his  ground,  and,  coming  to  Paris,  associated  himself  wiih  a  regularly 
qualified  (prohpudor !)  physician,  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  filling  the  news- 

Sapers  with  wondrous  aetails  of  his  rapid  cure  for  cancer.  His  victim, 
ladame  Foucault,  the  wife  of  a  rich  landowner  in  the  Charente  Inferieure, 
was  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  breast,  and,  attracted  by  his  specious  adver- 
tisements, applied  for  the  promised  relief.  Jamin's  charges  was  exorbitant. 
He  demanded  18,000  francs  if  he  attended  the  lady  in  her  own  country,  or 
7000  francs  if  at  Paris.  She  preferred  the  latter  arrangement,  and  placed 
herself  under  his  treatment  in  January  last.  His  attendance  continued  up  to 
the  4th  of  March,  when  she  suddenly  expired.  The  suspicions  of  her  atten- 
dants that  she  had  been  poisoned  led  to  the  performance  of  an  autopsy,  when 
the  latter  fact  was  verified  Tmd  accounted  for  by  the  discovery  of  large*  quanti- 
ties of  orpiment  lodged  in. incisions  purposely  made  in  the  diseas^  breast. 
Jamin  was  at  once  arrested,  and,  of  course,  condemned.  The  physician  who 
had  countenanced  the  charlatanry  of  this  ignorant  quack,  declared  that  the 
secret  of  the  remedy  had  never  been  communicated  to  nim.  He  very  properly 
got  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  President. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  yesterday  morning  and  was  never  on  any 
previous  occasion  so  much  impressed  by  the  manifest  unhealthiness  of  the  old 
building.    The  walls  of  the  staircase  are  blackened  with  smoke,  the  carbona- 
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ceous  deposit  of  which  contains,  doubtless  a  full  proportion  of  such  organic 
material  as,  according  to  the  excellent  report  of  M.  Ohalvet,majr  be  scraped 
off  in  handifuls  from  the  plaster  in  certam  hospitals,  and  which,  m  the  case  of 
the  Salle  St.  Angustin,  at  St.  Louis,  amounted  to  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight  remored  b)  the  brush.  A  few  francs*  worth  of  whitewash 
might  satisfactorily  settle  the  question  of  embellishment,  and  possibly  also 
have  some  beneficial  influence  upon  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  at  present 
raging  in  the  wiurds.  In  the  itrviee  of  M.  Trousseau  I  saw  one  woman  wi 
extremis,  aftd  I  was  shown,  under  the  microscope,  a  specimen  of  her  blood, 
which  contained  a  quantity  of  pus-cells.  The  air  of  the  ward  was  generally 
hot  and  oppressiye,  and  the  aspect  of  the  patients,  with  few  exceptions,  pasty 
and  cachectic. 

Your  readers  may  possibly  remember  that,  in  an  account  which  I  gave 
you  of  the  strange  malady  so  often  miscalled  paralv&is,  locomotory  ataxy,  it 
was  stated  that  up  to  that  time  no  coincident  pathological  lesion  had  been 
recognised  in  any  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  M.  Duchenne  (de 
BouK)gne)  now  informs  me  that,  from  more  recent  researches,  he  is  induced 
to  connect  this  malady  with  certain  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  posterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  microscope  having  revealed  their  atrophic  con- 
dition, and  a  deficiency  of  the  nerve-tubes  in  this  region. 

A  somewhat  bitter  correspondence  between  M.  Ricord  and  M.  Viennois 
of  Lyons  is  at  present  occupying  public  attention.  The  latter  having  critic* 
ized  pretty  freely  the  two  cknicaT  lectures  delivered  by  the  great  syphilograph 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  January  last  M.  Ricord  has  thought  proper  to  expos* 
tulate  with  his  former  pupil  upon  the  tone  and  purport  of  nis  observations. 
M.  Viennois'  answer  is  far  from  pacific,  and  will  most  probably  provoke  a 
shari)  retort ;  but  as  there  exists  without  doubt,  under  the  surface,  some  per* 
sonal  questions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  may  go  no  further. 

Several  of  the  medical  journals  quote  with  astonishment  a  fact  recently 
announced  in  an  English  paper,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  syphilis 
existing  in  the  British  army.  According  to  the  latter  authority  the  statistics 
of  the  year  1859  proved  that  out  of  every  1000  soldiers  in  England,  422  had 
been  under  treatment  in  hospital  for  syphilis ;  while  the  proportion  for  Paris 
is  quoted  at  34,  and  for  Brussels  at  67.  This  calculation,  wnich  would  tend 
to  establish  the  ratio  of  firequency  in  France,  Belgium,  arid  England  as  1,  2, 
and  12  for  each  respective  countiy,  appears  to  be  especially  contested  by  the 
Prtsse  Medicate  Beige ,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  statistical  researches 
of  M.  Vleminckx,  Inspectoi>Qcneral  of  Military  Hv^ene,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  venereal  disease  is  far  more  rare  in  the  Belgian  army  than  in  those 
of  either  France  or  England. 

The  Academy  of  Science  has  received  an  official  report  of  the  analysis  of 
water  from  the  Artesian  well  at  Passy,  made  by  M.  M.  Poggiale  and  Lam- 
bert. The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  of  this  report :— 1st.  That 
the  water  from  this  source  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  well  at 
Crenelle.  2ndly.  That  it  contains  no  oxygen,  and  is  alkaline  in  reaction, 
but  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  than 
good  drinking  water.  3roly.  That  its  high  temperature,  strong  taste, 
m)eence  of  air,  and  the  limited  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  are  all 
obstacles  to  its  use  for  drinking  purposes.  4thly.  That  for  public  uses,  such 
as  the  watering  of  vegetables,  supply  of  steam  boilers,  and  washing,  this  water 
is  preferable  to  that  of  most  spnngs  or  rivers. 

Amongst  the  various  papers  of  interest  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  Monday  last  was  a  memoir  relative  to  the  substitution  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  for  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  agent  The  author,  M.  Ozanam, 
four  years  ago  suggested  the  employment  of  this  gas  in  pamful  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  stated  that  it  was  in  action  as  effectual  as,  ana  less  dangerous  than, 
chloroform.    The  case  which  is  the  present  memoir  serves  as  a  chewd  de 
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halaUUp  is  that  of  a  young  man  afiectcd  with  deeply  seated  abscearin  the 
lower  and  inner  part  of  tnt  thigh.  As  it  was  fouocl  necessary  to  diride  a 
considerable  thickness  of  tissue  bbtore  exit  could  be  afforded  to  the  pus,  the 
patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  ansesthetio — in  this  instance, 
carbonic  acid  gas.  An  india-rubber  bag  was  filled  with  a  mixture  ooosistuig 
of  three  par^  of  gas  and  one  of  common  air,  which  the  patient  was  made  to 
inhale  by  means  of  a  mouth-piece  held  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fiekce,  so 
that  the  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  might  be  considerably  increased 
during  the  process.  At  the  expiration  of  two  minutes,  during  which  time 
tbe  breathing  became  more  rapid  and  the  face  covered  with  perspiration,  in- 
sensibility was  complete,  and  the  operation  satisfactorily  terminated,  conscious- 
ness returning  the  moment  the  ansenthetic  inhalation  was  discontinued.  To 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  well-known  experiment  on  the  dog  in  the 
"  Grotta  del  Cane,"  at  Agnono,  near  Naples,  the  insensibility  will  be  no 
matter  of  wonder ;  but  the  question  of  the  applicability  of  carbonic  acid  in  a 
general  way  to  surgery  is  quite  another  affair,  and  one  the  solution  of  which 
has  been  led  to  the  judgment  of  MM.  Andral,  Velpeau,  and  Cloquet. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  the  late  academical  discussion  on  the  origin  of 
vaccine  and  its  pointless  conclusions  have  been  ill-received  by  the  medical 
press  and  with  good  reason.  The  M'Clellan-like  caution  and  cunctation 
which  wait  upon  our  academical  decisions  are  fatal  to  that  reputation  for  in- 
fallibility which  every  branch  of  science  has  some  right  to  share  in  public 
opinion.  I  really  believe  that  if  the  learned  body  talks  a  little  less,  it  might 
do  a  great  deal  more. 

In  a  work  lately  published  by  M.  Gastineau,  entitled  "La  Comedie 
Sociale  au  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle,  there  is  a  curious  statistical  account  of 
suicides  in  France.  "  It  has  been  calculated,"  he  says,  "  that  the  number  of 
suicides  committed  in  France  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  not  less 
than  300,000 ;  and  the  estimation  falls  perhaps  short  of  the  truth,  as  no  ex- 
act account  has  been  kept  previously  to  the  year  1836.  From  1836  to  18o2, 
that  is  to  say  in  seventeen  years,  no  less  than  52,126  suicides  occurred,  giving 
an  average  of  3066  each  year.  In  1858,  3903  took  place,  853  women  and 
3050  men ;  and  according  to  the  last  statistics,  during  the  year  1859,  3899 
jiersons  killed  themselves,  of  whom  3057  were  men,  and  842  women. 

Although  the  verdict  given  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  relative  to  the 
utility  of  the  hypophosphites  in  phthisis  was  of  an  unfavorable  character,  a 
fact  has  come  to  ray  knowledge  which  demonstrates  that  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  are  very  far  from  participating  in  the  opinions  or  prejudices  which 
the  profession  here  and  in  England  have  more  or  less  adopted  since  the 
period  at  which  those  experiments  occurred.  I  am  informed  by  M.  Swann, 
the  chemist,  who  seems  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  special  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  drugs,  that  his  house  yearly  sends  many  hundred  weight  of  these 
formerly  neglected  preparations  to  the  American  markets,  where  they  meet 
with  ready  sale.  To  use  an  expression  common  **  on  'Change,"  Hypophos- 
l)hites  are  brisk,**  Whilst  on  the  question  of  relation  between  demand  and 
supply,  let  me  note  the  important  fact  that,  whereas,  at  one  time,  the 
increasing  rage  of  mineral  hydrotherapy  in  France  bid  fair  to  exhaust  our 
existing  resources,  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  landowners  all  over  the  country 
have  dispelled  any  such  gloomy  apprehensions.  Uandbills,  circulars,  news- 
papers, and  gigantic  placards  daily  announce  to  the  suffering  public  the  recent 
discover)'  of  some  St.  Roman's  well  or  other,  the  healing  virtues  of  which  arc 
as  boundless  and  comprehensive  as  are  the  attributes  of  the  vegetable  piU." 
Thus  late  in  the  day,  like  a  duck  of  slowly  developed  instincts,  quackery  has 
taken  to  water.  Hardly  a  single  parish,'from  the  Vosges  to  the  Pyrenees, 
but  posesses  its  own  miraculous  spring.  The  handbills  and  circulars  above 
referred  to,  of  which  I  might  form  a  curious  album,  are  for  the  most  part 
worded  in  the  same  formula,  and  illustrated  according  to  the  same  model 
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The  sanguine  artist  depicts  in  flaming  colors  the  portrait  of  the  Hablissement. 
The  favorite  stile  of  architecture  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  florid 
cottage  charlet  order,  tempered  witn  a  dash  of  Grecian.  A  portico  with 
stuccoed  columns,  flanked  and  overshadowed  by  a  many-gabled  roof,  with  an 
accompaniment  oif  latticed  windows  and  open  balconies,  mostly  characterizes 
these  temples  of  Hygeia.  The  pleasure  grounds,  or  jardins  Anglais,  are 
neatly  laid  out  as  kitchen  gardens,  and  between  the  rows  of  tastefuUy  disposed 
cabbages,  groups  of  elegantly  dressed  and  gratified  valetudinarians  are  seen 
gracefully  to  beckon  the  sceptical  sufferer  to  a  participation  in  their  hygienic 
privileges. — Lancet. 


Induotion  of  Premature  Labor. 


BT  C.  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Dr. 
Meigs  observes: 

I  am  not  rarely  consulted  by  medical  gentlemen  at  a  distance  on  the 
subject  of  premature  labor  and  on  forced  abortion  supposed  to  be  rendered 
necessary  by  an  ascertained  deformity  of  the  pelvis.  Having  had  two  such 
letters  to  answer  this  week,  I  considered  that  it  might  comport  with  the  pur- 
poses of  your  excellent  journal  to  say  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  advisable  method  in  such  cases.  If  you  should  publish  this  note,  it 
might  not  only  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  but  it  would  save 
my  time,  in  the  way  of  answering  inquiries. 

Dr.  Karl  Braun,  of  Vienna,  proposed,  a  few  years  ago,  to  open  the  os  uteri 
bv  means  of  what  he  called  a  colpeurynier,  which  is  a  small,  delicate  bag  or 
bladder  composed  of  vulcanized  rubber,  to  which  is  attached  a  svringe  and  a 
stop.  This  bladder,  not  bigger  than  a  walnut,  if  introduced  withm  the  vagina, 
may  be  distended  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  tepid  water  or  air.  It  may  be 
inflated  or  distendea  so  as  to  become  equal  in  size  to  a  small  foetal  head,  and 
if  the  distention  be  gradually  and  very  slowly  effected  it  will  not  necessarily 
produce  any  'listressing  or  painful  sensation. 

Now,  as  the  uterine  extremity  of  the  vagina  arises  from  the  outer  drcum- 
ference  of  the  cervix  uteri,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  distension  as  above  supposed 
could  not  fail  after  due  time  to  draw  the  walls  of  the  cervical  canal  outwards, 
and  so  diminish  the  antagonism  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  to  that  of  the  ^n- 
dus  and  corpus  uteri.  This  very  condition  of  lessened  resistance  is  all  that 
is  requisite  in  the  case,  because,  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  fundus  and  body 
becomes  preponderant,  it  will  begin  to  force  the  ovum  downward,  and  at 
length,  after  dilating  the  cervix  and  os,  expel  it  I  apprehend  the  method 
to  be  in  all  cases  infallible — the  condition  oeing  that  tne  colpeurysis  shall 
be  properly  affected. 

To  oring  on  a  forced  abortion  in  labor  by  the  use  of  the  stilette,  or  by 
injecting  different  medicinal  articles  or  ^sses  into  the  gravid  womb,  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  encroachment,  by  medical  people,  upon  those  rules  of  art 
within  whose  sacred  pale  we  may  be  held  blameless,  whereas  we  are  not 
without  blame  when  we  transcend  those  barriers  that^  are  so  clearly  deflned 
in  our  collegiate  diplomas.  Witness  the  instant  death  that  recently  occurred 
at  Edinburgh,  from  injecting  carbonic  acid  into  the  uterus,  as  related  in  your 
last  number !    But  to  gently  remove  the  retaining  power  of  the  os  and  cer- 
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vix  by  a  moderate  and  reasonable  colpeurysU,  U  really  to  do  no  violence  to 
any  tissue,  the  operation  beine  merely  to  suspend  an  antagonistic  force,  thut 
rendering  the  method  of  coFpeurysis  the  smiplest  and  safest  possible,  and 
certainly  unfailing  in  success. 

Inasmuch  as  operations  performed  for  the  induction  of  premature  labor, 
and  of  abortion,  are  no  I  without  risk  to  the  patient,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  wretches  who  are  so  abandoned  as  to  desecrate  the  profession 
of  medicine,  and  spurn  their  own  honor  in  the  low  calling  teneros  (wtUert 
fatus,  I  conclude  tnat  no  regular  and  reputable  member  of  the  body  wiU  ever 
consent  to  institute  such  operations  as  this  I  propose  without  the  advice  of  a 
proper  medical  consultation ;  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great  import  to  us  all, 
that  I  consider  ic  incumbent  on  the  American  Medical  Association  to  take 
such  order  upon  it  as  their  wisdom  may  suggest.  To  lose  a  patient  under 
any  circumstances,  is  a  source  of  grief  to  the  practitioner ;  but  to  lose  one 
subjected,  without  consultation,  to  the  operation  in  <juestion,  can  only  be  fitly 
denoted  as  a  disaster.  Our  diplomas  endow  us  with  authoritv  to  practice 
within  the  rules  of  an  art — ana  ic  ought  to  be  enacted  as  a  rule  of  practice 
not  to  do  these  things  without  consent  of  a  consultation.  Such  a  rule  would 
restrain  much  looseness  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  brethren  ;  and 
might  go  even  so  far  as  to  improve  their  morals,  as  in  the  admitted  tendency 
of  all  salutary  laws.  I  trust  that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  who  are  a  leader  in  things 
practical  and  sesthetical  in  our  calling,  will  readily  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  decent  for  any  single  physician  to  order  and  perform  one  of 
these  operations.  Such  sentiments,  if  known  to  be  held  by  our  great  and 
powerful  press,  would  do  more  good,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  purging  our 
brotherhood  from  these  defilements,  than  half  a  dozen  con\ictions  and  sen- 
lencings  by  the  law  courts. 

Though  I  have  drawn  out  this  note  to  a  greater  length  than  I  designed,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  the  injunction  of  deferring  the  operation  until  after  the 
period  during  which  the  ovum  is  covered  up  completely  with  its  capsule  called 
the  decidua.  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  whole  ovum  escapes  from  the  decid- 
uous investment  or  capsule  at  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  day,  or  thereabout. 
If  one  would  force  on  an  abortion  before  that  date,  the  deciduous  cai)sule, 
which  consists  of  the  tubular,  glandular  mucous  membrane  of  the  womb, 
must  inevitably  be  ruptured  or  wounded,  which  is  equal  to  a  wound  of  the 
womb  itself;  but,  after  three  and  a  half  montlis,  the  ovum,  which  is  ai  that 
period  wholly  escaped  from  the  decidua  capsule,  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
by  means  of  the  colpeurysis,  to  be  expelled  whole  and  unbroken,  in  which 
case  the  risk  to  the  woman  is  much  diminished,  not  only  because  the  entire 
product  of  the  conception  is  thus  eliminated,  but  also  because  no  heedless  and 
hazardous  violenq^is  done  to  the  membrana  decidua. 


Memorial  to  the  late  Joiin  Hunter. — A  beautiful  memorial  tablet  has 
been  placed  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  the  above 
distinguished  physiologist.  The  memorial,  which  is  of  polished  granite  inlaid 
with  brass,  bears  the  following  inscription : — *^  fieneath  are  disposed  the 
remains  of  John  Hunter,  bom  at  Long  Colderwood  on  the  13th  of  Fehurary, 
1728.  Died  in  London  on  the  10th  of  October,  1783.  His  remains  were 
removed  from  the  church  of  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Fields  to  this  Abbey  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1859.  The  Royal  College  of  Sur/areons  of  England  have 
placed  this  tablet  over  the  grave  of  Hunter  to  record  their  admii'ation  of  hia 
genius  as  a  gifted  interpreter  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  that  work  in 
the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  their  grateful  veneration  for  his  sernces  to 
mankind  as  the  father  of  scientific  surgery.'* — London  Lancet, 
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Professor  Trousseau  on  Diphtheria. 


'ViiE  following  views  in  regard  lo  this  widely  prevailing  disease,  recently  pul> 
lished  by  M.Trou88eau  in  his  Clinique  Mtdicdt  dt  CHotd-Dieu  (Paris,  1861), 
cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers : 

Diphtheria  is  /wir  excellence  a  specific  malady,  contagious  in  its  nature, 
manifesting  itself  botii  on  the  mucous  membranes  and  on  the  skin,  presenting 
the  same  characters  in  either  locality.  Diphtheria  has,  in  truth,  this  in  com- 
mon with  certain  specific  and  contagious  maladies,  as  the  eruptive  fevers  and 
syphilis,  but  with  this  difierence  nevertheless,  that  it  only  afiecis  the  external 
integument  on  the  condition  that  it  be  denuded  of  its  e))idermal  covering, 
(p.  212.) 

The  most  common  form  of  the  disease  is  that  which  specially  favors  the 
])har)'nx  and  the  air-passages.  Known  to  and  descnbed  bv  authors  of  past 
ages,  it  has  ser\'ed  as  the  type  for  the  Treatise  on  Diphthertte  of  M.  Bre- 
tonneau. 

The  disease  shows  itself  occasionally  in  the  malignant  form,  destroying 
life  by  general  blood-poisoning,  after  the  manner  of  septic  and  pestilential 
maladies. 

Pharyngeal  or  Simple  Diphtheria  is  met  wiih  in  all  climates,  at  all  sea- 
sons ;  snaring  no  period  of  life,  it  yet  most  frequently  attacks  young  sub- 
jects.    M.  Trousseau  gives  this  description  : 

"  Commencing  by  redness  of  the  pharynx  more  or  less  well  marked,  by 
swelling  of  the  tonsils,  more  frequently  of  one  only,  a  whitish  circumscribecl 
patch  soon  shows  itself,  formed  at  first  by  a  layer  resembling  coagulated 
mucus,  half  transparent,  which  thickens  itself,  widens,  and  very  rapidly  takes 
on  a  membraniform  consistence.  This  exudation  in  the  first  moments  of  its 
formation  is  very  readily  detached  from  the  mucous  membrane,  to  which  it 
only  adheres  bv  fine  prolongations  which  penetrate  into  the  muciparous  fol- 
licles." (p.  315). 

The  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  deposit  is  noted  as  usually  sound, 
hardly  presenting  other  alteration  than  slightly  increased  vascularity ;  ulcer- 
ation of  this  structure  is  exceptional.  After  some  hours,  the  pseudo-mem- 
l)ranc  begins  to  increase,  the  tinge  deepening  to  a  yellowish-white ;  it  just 
covers  one  tonsil ;  then  the  utula  shares  in  the  deposition ,  and  later,  the 
other  tonsil  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  becomes  involved. 

The  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  swollen  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  are,  therefore,  valuable  as  aids  to  the  diagnosis.  Fever,  at 
first  sufficiently  marked,  soon  subsides.  The  fetid  odor  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  greyish  tint  of  the  exudation,  have  led  observers  to  the  opinion  that  gan- 
grene was  present — hence  various  appellations  expressing  this  belief.  The 
Professor  in  his  wide  experience  has  met  with  but  three  instances  where 
actual  gangrene  existed. 

The  development  of  croup  from  exclusion  of  the  disease  to  the  larj-nx 
forms  the  most  common  ending  of  this  form  of  the  affection,  as  well  in  spo- 
radic as  in  epidemic  cases.  M.  Trousseau  expresses  a  decided  opinion  that, 
in  far  the  majority  of  cases  of  croup,  the  malady  will  be  found  on  close  inquiry' 
and  examination  to  have  originated  in  the  pharynx.  It  is  specially  mentioned, 
and  the  fact  has,  perhaps,  met  with  too  little  attention  when  different  plans  of 
treatment  have  been  compared,  that  **  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  inter- 
mittent." This  a  positive  character  of  the  affection — a  part  of  its  natural 
history,  occurring  whether  the  disease  has  been  subjected  to  treatment  or 
simply  left  to  itself. 

c 
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Malignant  Diphtheria. — In  this  form  of  the  disease  exudation-patches 
appear  on  one  or  other  tonsil,  differinff  usually  in  no  respect  from  the  false 
membrane  of  ordinary  phalangeal  diphtheria ;  sometimes  they  may  present 
special  characters,  may  exhibit  a  yellowish  or  reddish  linge,  while  the  tissues 
beneath  are  often  (rdematous  and  of  a  livid  red  color. 

There  is  early  and  often  even  excessive  swelling  of  the  glands  about  the 
jaw  ;  this  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  indications  of  the  malignant  charac- 
ter of  the  disease.  Erysipelatous  redness  of  the  skin  over  the  swollen  part  is 
not  unfrequeutly  met  with,  giving  the  impression  sometimes  that  there  must 
l)c  deep-seated  abscess. 

M.  Trousseau  insists  strongly  on  the  blood-poisoning  of  this  variety.  Life 
is  destroyed,  not  bv  any  local  manifestations,  but  by  the  effect  on  thesystem 
as  a  whole.  The  clisease  acts  as  a  septic  j)oison.  In  proof  of  these  tenden- 
cies arc  noted  the  alteration  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  circulating  fluid 
the  extreme  proneness  to  hemorrhages,  waxy  pallor  of  the  skin  (by  no  means, 
however,  dependent  on  mere  loss  of  blood),  and  the  ultimate  termination  of 
the  scene  by  syncope. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  the  different  situations  which  may  be  occupied  by 
tl;e  false  membrane ;  and  the  caution  is  strongly  given  by  the  author,  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  external  cuticle  be  destroyed  or  removed. 
If  this  be  done,  a  fresh  nidus  is  at  once  afforded  to  the  disease. 

Whether,  however,  the  simple  or  the  malignant  form  be  present,  the 
essentials  of  the  disease  are  the  same ;  the  one  may  generate  the  other,  and 
the  most  simple  case  may  give  rise  to  another  of  the  most  malignant  ty])e. 

M.  Trousseau  has  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  contagious  character  of 
the  affection. 

A  sketch  of  the  paralysis  consequent  on  diphtheria  is  then  given.  The 
paralytic  condition  may  be  severe  or  mild. 

To  trace  the  course  of  the  latter  form  :  the  palate  curtain  is  usually  the 
first  structure  where  the  loss  of  muscular  power  is  evident ;  coming  on  without 
warning  during  convalescence,  the  velum  palati  hangs  pendent  j  direct  excita- 
tion has  no  effect,  nor  is  any  movement  induced  by  disnressing  the  tongue, 
etc.  When  the  limbs  are  affected,  the  sensibility  is  first  interfered  with ; 
tingling  and  formication  are  the  earliest  symptoms ;  subsequently  the  motor 
j)ower  IS  found  to  be  more  or  less  at  faiUt.  The  special  senses  are  occasion- 
ally affected. 

It  would  seem  that  the  explanation  must  so  far  be  found  in  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole,  consequent  on  the  poisoning  of  the 
blood ;  the  condition,  therefore,  parallel  to  what  is  sometimes  seen  after 
fevers,  etc. 

Treatment, — Although  there  be  actual  inflammation  of  the  tissues  in- 
volved, yet  neither  can  the  anliplogistic  treatment  nor  any  of  its  modifications 
be  employed  with  advantage.  If  such  methods  are  resorted  to,  the  only 
effect  will  be  still  more  to  reduce  the  already  debilitated  patient. 

•*  Topical  medication,  despite  the  opposition  with  whicti  it  daily  meets,  is 
par  excellence  the  treatment  of  diphtheria."  (p.  404.) 

Astringents  and  caustics  have  been  resorted  to  from  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  disease. 

Alum  and  tannin  are  of  great  value,  blown  on  the  throat  in  powder,  or 
employed  in  solution.  The  more  ordinary  caustics,  especially  hydrochloric 
acid,  are  of  essential  benefit,  applied  early  in  the  disease  and  with  sufficifnt 
freedom.  Should  there  be  indications  of  commencing  laryngeal  affection, 
the  local  application  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx,  and  to  its  interior  even,  may  be  employed. 

The  general  treatment  must  be  tonic  and  reparative.  ITie  administration 
of  food  will  occupy  the  first  place  frequent ;  and  liberal  supplies.  The  forms 
of  medicine  of  most  value  are  quinine  and  preparations  of  iron,  especially  the 
perchloride  and  the  syrup  of  the  citrate  and  the  tartrate. — Brit,  Med,  Jowr, 
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Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint— Hip  Disease—Epilepsy. 

BY   ARTHUR  B.   STOl'T,  M.  D. 

TiiK  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  which  I  propose  to  describe  was  performfd 
three  years  and  four  months  ago.  The  relation  of  important  surgical  opera- 
tions is  often  shorn  of  much  of  its  value  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a 
fiill  statement  of  the  result,  and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  bene- 
fit derived  therefrom.  In  the  present  case,  the  subject  of  the  operation  was 
restored  to  a  comparatively  excellent  state  of  health,  removed  his  residence 
to  another  country,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1860.  He  consequently  sur- 
vived the  oi>eration  more  than  one  year.  His  previous  medical  history  has 
!»eeu  clearly  and  concisely  furnished  me,  by  the  kindness  of  his  brother,  as 
follows : 

*'  Theodore  Abraham  Labatt  was  the  seventh  son  and  eighth  child  of 
parents  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  was  born  on  the  14th  Dec, 
1838,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  family  may  be  accounted  healthy 
generally,  as  he  is  the  only  child  of  nine,  born  between  the  years  1826  and 
1844  who  has  yet  met  with  death,  and  the  children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
are  all  healthy.  The  rest  surviving  him  are  free  from  disease  or  complaint 
of  any  kind. 

'*In  the  summer  of  1843,  he  complained  one  day,  while  exposed  to  a  hot 
sun,  without  his  hat,  of  faintness  and  discomfort.  The  next  day  he  was 
attacked  with  a  congestive  fever,  which  remained  with  him  for  about  three 
weeks.  On  his  convalescence,  he  was  speechless  for  about  two  months » 
after  which,  his  speech  returned  gradually,  as  if  he  was  just  learning  to  speak 
anew. 

'*  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  around,  a  paralysis  was  observed  of  his 
entire  right  side,  and  he  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  right  arm  for  any 
purpose. 

'*  In  a  year  or  two,  he  complained  severely  of  the  pain  of  walking  to  and 
from  school,  and  would  sit  down  frequently  on  the  road  side  to  rest,  which 
resulted  in  his  being  detained  at  home. 

**  One  day  his  sister  lifting  him  on  her  lap,  playfully,  caused  him  much 
pain.  Attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  terrible  scream  of  anguish.  An  im- 
pression has  been  created  that  at  that  time  the  limb  was  wrenched  by  an 
unfortunate  strain  from  its  socket,  as  it  soon  became  deformed. 

'^  He  was  continually  treated  by  physicians  of  the  allopathic  system.  In 
a  few  years,  a  running  issue  formed  there,  which  continued  until  the  opera- 
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tion  was  performed.  He  suffered  in  that  condition  for  years.  Came  to 
California  in  August,  1854.  ^ 

"  After  his  arrival  in  California,  he  complained  often  of  serere  and  curious 
sensations  in  bis  nose,  which  was  the  commencement  of  an  epilepsy,  which 
gradually  increased.  It  began  with  a  reddening  in  the  face,  then  a  spasm 
and  contraction  of  the  body,  and  in  the  year  1856  it  culminated  in  epileptic 
fits.  At  first  it  was  mmply  a  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  the  dis- 
charge of  large  quantities  of  saliva,  but  eventually  resulted  in  a  complete 
prostration  of  the  faculties,  and  he  would  lose  all  control  over  his  body. 

"  In  February  1859,  you  commenced  treating  him.  On  May  11th,  1859, 
you  operated  upon  him. 

"  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Louisiana.  His  arm  then 
became  diseased,  and  the  epilepsy  returned.  In  the  summer  of  I860,,  in  one 
of  these  attacks,  he  expired.  "  H.  J.  Labatt." 

Mr.  Labatt  was  therefore  nearly  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion. Had  been  an  invalid  since  1843;  was  about  five  years  old  when 
attacked  with  congestive  (cerebral)  fever,  and  seven  to  eight  years  old  when 
the  signs  of  hip  disease  became  apparent.  At  this  age,  the  accident  from  being 
suddenly  lifted  from  the  ground  gave  a  new  and  confirmatory  impulse  to  an 
inflammation  already  established.  It  appears  that  a  lesion  of  the  brain 
remained  after  the  congestive  fever,  which  caused  an  arrest  of  development 
of  the  right  side  of  the  whole  body.  The  energy  of  the  left  side  became  too 
great  for  the  strength  of  the  right  Mechanical  pressure  may,  therefore,  be 
given  as  the  exciting  causes  of  the  hip  disease. 

When  in  February,  1859,  Mr.  L.  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  epilepsy 
was  the  disease  which  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  his  family,  and  it  was 
to  treat  this  malady  that  I  was  employed.  The  convulsions  were  recurring 
ver}'  frequently ;  the  intellect,  though  yet  vigorous,  was  commencing  to  yield, 
and  life  becoming  an  intolerable  misery.  My  treatment  from  Februarj-  to 
May  11th,  the  date  of  the  amputation,  was  antiperiodic  and  tonic  It  con- 
sisted alternately  of  quinine,  iron,  ext  fl.  cinchona,  arseniate  of  quinine,  am- 
raoniated  sulph.  of  copper.  As  anodynes,  valerian  and  morphine  were  relied 
upon.  The  strictest  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  best  alimentation  allowed.  The  original  disease  having  been  a  cerebral 
fever,  very  probably  of  a  malarious  type,  and  cerebral  disturbance  with 
epileptoid  complications,  at  epochs  whose  period  I  could  only  guess  at,  I 
determined  to  make  quinine  and  iron  the  basis  of  treatment.  This  view  was 
encouraged  by  the  long-continued  exhaustion,  which  a  debilitating  disease 
like  coxalgia  had  occasioned. 

The  effect  of  this  course  was  promptly  beneficial.  The  intervals  of  attack 
were  greater,  and  the  general  health  rapidly  improved.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  hip  disease  became  aggravated,  accompanied  by  the  most 
intense  pain  and  agony.  In  May,  the  epileptic  convulsions  returned  with 
renewed  frequency,  and  despair  marked  the  expression  of  the  patient.  It 
was  evident  that  the  newly  excited  irritation  of  the  local  disease  in  the  joint 
was  reacting  on  the  brain,  and  kindling  anew  that  peculiar  irritation  which 
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maDifested  itself  in  epileptic  conTulsions.  The  removal  of  the  local  irritation 
by  amputation,  dangerous  as  it  appeared,  was  the  only  altematire  which 
presented.  Under  the  double  disease  the  pktient  must  soon  perish  exhausted 
n  the  midst  of  inexpressible  anguish.  This  altematiye  I  determined  to 
>'.'.opt,  in  the  hope  and  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the  brain  thus  relieved  would 
lally,  and  even  throw  off  the  epileptic  tendency,  and  the  patient  might  yet 
enjoy  an  indefinite  period  of  comfortable  existence.  With  a  patient  thus 
prepared  by  a  three  months'  previous  treatment,  and  his  family  forewarned 
of  the  immediate  imminent  dangers,  I  proceeded  on  the  11th  of  May  to  the 
operation. 

Being  brought  with  eare  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  he  was 
placed  on  his  left  side.  The  knife  was  introduced  one  and  a  half  inch  above 
the  trochanter  major  perpendicularly  to  the  ilium,  drawn  downwards  in  a 
straight  line  over  the  summit  of  the  trochanter  major  on  the  line  of  the  femur, 
and  down  to  that  bone ;  transfixed  the  thigh  precisely  at  the  point  where 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  gluteus  maximus  traverses  upon  the  thigh  to  its 
insertion  in  the  femur ;  carried  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  femur  down- 
ward three  inches,  and  then  curved  backward  to  form  the  posterior  flap ; 
again  transfixed  the  thigh  opposite  the  same  insertion  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus, on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  bone,  carried  down  In  the  same  manner, 
and  curved  forward  to  form  the  anterior  flap ;  exchanged  the  catlin  for  a 
short  strong  knife ;  circumscribed  the  joint  by  one  incision,  which  laid  the 
articulation  completely  open.  As  the  round  ligament  was  already  destroyed 
by  disease,  no  further  impediment  existed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
easily  Kfled  from  its  socket.  The  femoral  artery  having  been  admirably 
compressed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Whitney,  was  then  quickly  tied,  as  well  as  all 
other  accessible  vessels.  The  suture  threads  were  now  immediately  passed, 
but  not  drawn ;  a  fine  piece  of  cambric  muslin  dipped  in  colct  water  was 
introduced  over  the  entire  wound,  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  sponges  to  the 
flesh ;  and  then  introducing  m  the  folds  of  the  wetted  cloth  several  fine 
sponges,  the  wound  was  quite  firmly  bandaged.  After  a  lapse  of  about  four 
hours,  this  dressing  was  removed  without  the  slightest  pain  from  adhesion  of 
sponges,  and  was  dressed  as  usual,  but  without  the  necessity  of  again  offering 
chloroform  to  introduce  the  suture  stitches.  Immediately  after  the  operation 
life  for  a  time  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  balance,  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  revive,  or  take  its  final  flight.  At  the  time  of  the  second  dressing,  by  the 
use  of  gentle  stimulants  and  several  grains  of  opium,  Mr.  Labatt  was  quite 
resuscitated  and  even  cheerful. 

The  head  of  the  femur  was  one  half  absorbed,  the  destruction  extending 
into  the  neck  and  on  the  shaft  for  the  space  of  two  inches.  The  margin  of 
the  acetabulum  abraded  and  sharpened  with  osseous  asperities,  which  were 
carefully  scraped  down.  The  bottom  cf  the  acetabulum  was  so  nearly  per- 
forated, that  pus  was  subsequently  passed  into  the  pelvis  behind  the  iliacus 
int.,  and  found  an  exit.  I  consider  this  a  most  fortunate  occurrence,  for  by 
it  the  immense  wound  was  secured  from  the  intrusion  of  pus  formed  in  the 
acetabulum  in  the  necessarily  protracted  repair  of  so  profound  a  lesion.    So 
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rapid  wa«  the  entire  closure  of  the  external  wound  by  first  intention,  that  in 
three  weeka  from  the  date  of  the  operation  Mr.  Labatt  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  ride  out  in  an  open  bug;gy.  Uis  cure  was  for  a  time  delayed  by 
the  passage  of  pus  through  the  acetabulum  into  the  pehis.  The  matter 
burrowed  its  way  behind  the  iliacus  int,  and  pointed,  against  gravity,  between 
the  anterior  superior  and  itilierior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  where  a 
lancet  puncture  gave  it  free  exit.  In  the  month  of  August,  three  months 
after  the  amputation,  Mr.  Labatt  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  New  Orleans. 
Puring  all  this  time  he  enjoyed  entire  immunity  from  epilepsy,  was  well,  and 
was  happy.  The  voyage  to  New  Orleans  was  accomplished  without  accident. 
He  thence  proceeded  immediately  to  the  watering  places  across  Lake  Pont- 
chartraiu,  where  he  remained  several  mouths.  He  then  went  to  reside  at 
Natchitoches,  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River.  We  next  hear  of  him  at  New 
Orleans  again  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Stone  and  Chopin.  Disease  of  the  wrist 
joint,  with  attacks  of  epilepsy  occasioned  him  much  suffering.  Extensive 
incisions  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  he  returned  to  Natchitoches  with 
portions  of  bone  still  exfoliating  from  the  wrist,  and  with  fits  of  epilepsy,  in 
one  of  which  he  died  in  September  of  1860. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  vitnl  actions  and  the  pathology  of  the  case 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  L.  at  New  Orleans,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  prove 
by  facts  the  impressions  which  the  results  elicit  I  was  much  chagrined  when 
I  was  informed  of  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  more 
healthful  clime  of  San  Francisco  to  reside  on  the  malarious  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  borders  of  the  Red  River,  while  I  cannot  repress  the 
conviction  that  had  he  remained  in  California  his  life  would  have  been  much 
protracted.  The  picture  of  the  second  epoch  looks  like  a  repetition  of  that 
of  the  first  series  of  diseases :  return  to  the  original  malarious  region  ;  con- 
gestive fever  at  Natchitoches ;  cerebral  lesion  ;  epilepsy ;  wrist  disease,  instead 
of  hip  disease.  The  cerebral  injury  would  fall  on  the  same  already  enfeebled 
and  predisposed  cerebral  functions,  and  hence  the  same  vital  degeneration 
which  engendered  hip  disease  would  originate  a  similar  one  in  a  joint  remote 
from  the  vital  centre,  and  also  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 

It  would  be  interesting  here  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  how  this  peculiar 
febrile  condition  of  the  brain  predisposes  to  diseases  of  the  joints,  but  space 
does  not  permit.  Pathologists  may,  however,  obtain  a  clue  to  many  of  the 
obscure  white  swellings  which  attack  the  principal  articulations.  One  in- 
ference may  be  safely  drawn,  that  in  California  the  amputation  at  the  hip 
joint  may  be  attempted  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  in  almost 
any  other  cnuntr}'.  Elsewhere  the  surgeon  would  hesitate ;  in  the  large 
capitals  of  Europe,  he  would  entirely  forbear.  In  our  more  favored  clime  he 
may  boldly  advance,  and  rescue  from  impending  death  many  an  unfortunate 
sufferer. 

In  concluding,  I  have  to  offer  my  warmest  thanks  to  Drs.  Whitney, 
Bowie,  Berthody,  Gray,  Holman  and  McNulty,  who  aided  me  in  this  opera- 
tion with  their  kind  and  valuable  support. 
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CHse  of  uterine  Hydatids. 


BY  G.   HEWSTON,  M.  D.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


On  the  22d  of  May»  I  was  called  to  see  a  Mrs.  Z ,  aged  22  years,  a 

mother  of  one  child,  who  was  sufienng  from  hemorrhage.  According  to  her 
statement,  she  was  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

Her  face  presented  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  lost  much  blood.  On 
examination,  I  found  her  inferior  extremities  and  abdomen  oedematous.  She 
then  informed  me  that  her  flow  was  not  as  great  as  it  had  been,  and  that  it 
occurred  mostly  at  night — every  evening  for  six  weeks,  her  flow  had  been 
much  greater  than  during  the  day.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  supposing  it  to  be  true  pregnancy,  did  nothing. 

I  ordered  her  to  keep  quiet,  and  occupy  a  recumbent  position  as 
much  as  possible,  and  prescribed  Tinct.  Ferri  murias,  in  ten  drop  doses. 
23d.  Hemorrhage  abated.  24th.  Her  face  much  swollen;  respiration 
labored  ;  pulse  130.  She  complained  of  a  troublesome  cough,  not  accom- 
panied by  any  expectoration.  The  abdomen  and  left  inferior  extremity 
greatly  increased  in  size,  while  the  right  extremity  was  diminished  and  soft. 
25th.  Symptoms  same  as  yesterday,  with  no  flow  of  blood  from  the  vagina. 
26th.  Hemorrhage  entirely  ceased ;  urine  flowing  freely ;  the  oedema  much 
the  same ;  her  spirits  good,  and  quite  hopeful  of  recovery. 

28th.  Hemorrhage  returned,  dark  colored  and  offensive. 

29th.  Hemorrhage  increased,  still  dark  colored  and  offensive. 

30th,  at  1  a.  m.  Called  in  haste,  found  her  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  and 
exsanguious.  The  hemorrhage  had  ceased  a  few  moments  before  I  arrived. 
She  was  asleep  when  the  active  flow  occurred ;  a  feeling  of  coldness  awoke 
her,  and  to  her  surprise  she  found  herself  unable  to  move,  the  bed,  floor  and 
evei7 thing  around  her  saturated  with  blood.  On  examination,  found  the  os 
uteri  patulous  and  without  any  coagula  in  it.  Pulse  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist ;  face  swollen,  eyes  everted,  lids  almost  entirely  closed,  lips  enlarged 
and  ala  of  the  nose  distended  to  their  utmost ;  respiration  short,  sighing  and 
rapid.  After  watching  her  for  three  hours,  and  applying  suitable  remedies  to 
induce  reaction  and  sustain  the  little  vital  force  remaining,  I  inserted  a 
tampon  saturated  with  tinct.  ferri  cha.  and  water,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
continue  the  beef  tea,  brandy  and  ammonia,  I  left  her. 

Returning  at  9  a.  m.,  found  that  she  had  expelled  the  tampon,  and  with 
it  a  mass  which  proved  to  be  hydatids.  Very  little  hemorrhage  had  accom- 
panied this  discharge.  On  passing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  found  it  filled 
with  a  similar  mass,  which  I  removed.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  dis- 
tended to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  and  in  it  was  a  clot  Having  removed  all 
that  was  thus  expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  finding  that  there  was  no  amount 
of  hemorrhage,  I  called  on  my  friend  Dr.  Gray  to  see  the  case  with  me,  as  I 
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fully  expected  the  patient  to  die,  so  perfectly  exhausted  as  she  was  from  her 
previous  hemorrhage  and  the  loss  of  blood  this  morning. 

A  bandage  and  compress  were  applied  oter  the  uterus,  the  beef  tea, 
brandy,  and  ammonia  given  freely.  I  had  during  the  early  part  of  the  morn- 
ing given  wine  of  ergot  so  as  to  maintain  uterine  contractions.  The  hemor- 
rhage did  not  again  recur. 

The  urine  yielded  albumen  in  abundance.  Under  the  microscope  the 
white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  were  found,  the  white  predominating.  The 
urine  examined  was  drawn  from  the  bladder  through  a  perfectly  clean  cath- 
eter, on  the  morning  of  the  31st.  The  patient  was  placed  on  bark  and  iron, 
with  the  regular  amount  of  stimulants.  I  omitted  above  to  state  that  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  thrown  off  with  the  hydatids  was  made, 
and  presented  the  white  globules  in  great  excess,  and  a  corresponding  defi- 
ciency of  the  red  corpuscles. 

June  6th.  (Edema  abated,  and  the  patient  recovered  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  At  the  present  time  (Sept.  1st)  perfectly  well,  having 
her  regular  menstrual  flow  each  month.  The  amount  of  hydatids  thrown  off 
In  this  case  filled  an  ordinary'  pail  half  full ;  the  estimated  measure  being  one 
and  a  half  gallons. 


Quinine   in  Smallpox. 


BY  8.  M.  MOUSER,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  Smallpox  nospitol,  San  Franciioo. 


June  11th,  1856,  I  read  an  article  on  this  subject  before  the  Sacramento 
County  Medical  Society,  founded  on  observations  made  in  1853.  The  article 
referred  to  was  published  in  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Morse's  Calif omia  SUUt 
Medical  Jwumaly  July,  1856. 

At  that  time  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  eflScacy  of  the  remedy,  and  re- 
solved to  give  it  further  trial  should  opportunity  offer.  It  has  not  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  opportunity  to  test  it  since,  \mtil  March  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  in  this  cit>%  My 
first  observations  having  been  made  in  a  malarious  district  (Sacramento),  left 
me  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  same  treatment  here,  where 
intermittents  are  not  so  prevalent,  and  other  diseases  seem  to  be  much  less 
modified  by  malarious  influences. 

For  the  first  two  months  I  did  not  administer  quinine  to  my  patients, 
except  where  there  seemed  some  special  indication  for  it.  I  found  twenty- 
nine  patients  in  the  house  when  I  took  charge  of  it,  and  admitted  sixty  more 
during  the  two  succeeding  months,  making  a  total  of  eighty-nine  treated 
during  this  time.  Of  these,  forty-four  were  discharged  cured,  eighteen  died, 
and  twenty-feven  remained. 
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At  this  time  (May  20th)  I  commenced  the  use  of  quinine,  and  adminis- 
tered it  in  two  grain  doses  ever}'  three  hours,  to  all  of  my  patients,  from  the 
time  they  entered  the  house  until  all  febrile  symptoms  had  subsided,  and 
dessication  was  fully  established.  After  which  I  ordered  the  same  dose  three 
times  a  day  until  they  were  entirely  well.  From  May  20th  to  August  Ist, 
twenty-five  were  admitted,  making  the  whole  number  treated  fifty-two ; 
•of  whom  forty-five  were  discharged  cured,  one  died,  and  six  remained. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  I  treated  thirty  cases  outside  the 
hospital,  nearly  all  on  the  same  plan,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one. 

Erysipelas  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  hospital,  following 
closely  the  subsidence  of  smallpox,  but  was  much  less  frequent  after  the 
adoption  of  the  quinine  treatment. 

How  much  of  the  difference  in  these  results  depends  on  medical  treat- 
ment, and  how  much  on  circumstances  other  than  this,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  epidemic  on  the  decline  is 
said  to  be  less  fatal  than  at  its  commencement.  There  is  one  other  circum- 
stance that  probably  .had  an  important  influence  in  reducing  the  mortality  in 
the  last  two  months,  which  is  the  difierence  in  the  accommodations  first  and 
last.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  place,  eight  patients  were  crowded  into 
each  room,  about  fourteen  feet  square ;  but  sometime  in  May,  ample  provi- 
sion was  made  for  room,  so  that  there  was  no  more  crowding. 

1  used  but  one  local,  application  to  prevent  pitting,  viz :  a  liniment  of  lin- 
seed oil  and  lime-water,  which  was  applied  in  some  cases  with  a  brush,  and 
in  others  by  saturating  with  it  a  mask  made  of  lint,  and  covering  the  face 
with  it,  which  latter  seems  to  me  the  preferable  mode.  In  some  cases,  the 
pustules  were  punctured  and  the  matter  pressed  out  about  the  fifth  day  of 
the  eruption,  then  covered  with  saturated  lint.  In  these  the  pitting  was 
least  of  all,  but  none  of  my  patients  were  badly  marked.  In  some,  where 
the  scabs  were  early  disturbed,  there  were  secondary  scabs  formed,  which 
were  very  troublesome,  resisting  all  local  applications,  sometimes  adhering 
for  months  until  removed  by  force,  having  fastened  themselves  by  extendin^^ 
deep  into  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  nose.  Some  little  bleeding  followed 
their  removal.  A  strong  solution  of  alum  was  aj)plied,  and  the  scabs  were 
not  renewed. 

Tlfe  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  proven  by  the  number  of  patients  sent  to  me 
who  were  laboring  under  other  diseases.  Most  of  the  cases  so  mistaken 
proved  to  be  measles,  of  which  there  were  quite  a  number ;  one  or  two  of 
syphilis,  and  one,  to  my  mind  more  difficult  of  diagnosis  than  any,  was  a  case 
in  which  there  was  an  eruption  following  the  administration  of  balsam 
copaiba.  This  eruption  was  to  the  touch  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  small- 
pox, having  a  feeling  as  if  small  shot  were  under  the  skin.  The  hoarseness 
and  cough,  so  peculiar  to  measles,  were  wanting,  and  there  was  moisture  of 
the  skin,  a  condition  which  seldom  if  ever  exists  in  this  stage  of  smallpox. 
I  regard  this  last  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  diagnosing  between  measles 
and  smallpox.    I  did  not  see  during  the  epidemic  a  single  moist  skin  in 
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the  oommencement  of  the  latter  diteate,  while  in  measles  it  existed  in 
every  case. 

A  word  in  regard  to  pressure  as  an  ectrotic.  A  patient  came  to  the  hos- 
pital from  a  distanee  on  the  seoond  day  of  the  emption.  He  had  ridden  a 
hard-bitted  hone  a  disUnce  of  fifteen  miles,  wrapping  the  reins  tightly 
around  both  hands.  Where  the  pressure  was  made  the  eruption  seemed  to 
be  cut  short,  not  even  amounting  to  vesicles.  Nothmg  but  echymosed  spoU 
remained  here,  while  on  all  other  parts  of  the  skin  it  ran  the  usual  course 
without  interruption. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Health  of  San  Franoisoo. 

To  establish  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  a  community,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
accurate  statistics  respecting  its  population  and  deaths.  Unfortunately,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  city  on  this  continent  of  the  importance  and  size  of  ours, 
where  so  much  neglect  and  carelessness  exists  in  this  matter.  If  there  is  a 
law  requiring  uniform  and  proper  death  certificates,  it  is  not  generally  com- 
plied with.  Hence,  our  mortuary  records  are  a  disgrace  to  San  Francisco. 
To  remedy  this,  a  Registrar's  Office,  similar  to  those  in  other  large  cities, 
should  be  established  without  delay  by  our  municipal  authorities. 

General  statistics,  informing  us  annually  of  the  character — the  mode  of 
termination — the  season  of  various  diseases,  and  the  different  ages  of  their 
victims,  are,  to  us,  of  primary  importance.  They  fix  our  attention  on  the 
principal  maladies,  and  lead  us  to  the  study  of  their  causes,  cures,  and  means 
of  prevention. 

Although  without  satisfactory  records  respecting  the  causes  of  death,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  whole  number  of  inUrments  is  correctly  given. 
We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  derive  some  information  from  this  source. 

And  first,  let  us  inquire  into  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  as  a 
basis  for  our  calculations.  Mr.  Langley,  the  compiler  of  our  City  Directory, 
estimates  it  as  follows : 

Men 32500 

Women 18000 

Children 28000 

Chinese -      3000 

Negroes 1800 

Floating  population    ......  .      7000 

Total 90300 
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[n  March, 

1862 

207 

M  April, 
,,  May, 
,,  June, 

174 

" 

152 

ICft 

.,  July, 

,,    AugUBt 

" 

l«9 

Total 

222 

218.1 

'     This  is  considered  rather  below  than  above  the  mark,  and  does  not,  we 
arc  informed,  include  the  soldiers  in  our  barracks  and  forts,  and  the  larg§ 
population  in  the  environs.    But,  as  our  cemeteries  are  used  by  all,  we  will 
not  be  far  from  right  in  basing  our  calculations  on  a  population  of  100,000. 
The  following  table  gives  the  mortality  for  the  ])receding  twelve  months : 

In  September,  1861 164 

,.  October,         „ 154 

.,  November,     „     165 

r,  December,      ,,     , 195 

..  January,     1862  173 

„  February,      „     , 218 


Therefore,  for  the  last  year,  our  rate  of  mortality  has  been  only  1  in 
45.81,  a  very  satisfactory  ratio,  and  one  which  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  that  of  other  localities,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  annual  mortuar\- 
averages  of  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  North  America  and  Europe,  as  set 
down  by  Professor  Dungiison  :  Philadelphia,  1  in  45.68 ;  Glasgow,  1  in  44  ; 
Manchester,  1  in  44  j  Geneva,  1  in  43;  Boston,  1  in  41.26;  Baltimore,  1  in 
41;  London,  1  in  40;  New  York,  1  in  37.82;  St.  Petersburg.  1  in  37; 
Charleston,  1  in  36.50 ;  Leghoni,  1  in  35 ;  Berlin,  1  in  34 ;  Paris,  Lyons, 
Strasburg  and  Barcelona,  1  in  32 ;  Nice  and  Palermo,  1  in  31;  Madrid,  1  in 
29 ;  Naples,  1  in  28 ;  Brussels,  1  in  26 ;  Rome,  1  in  25 ;  Aiusterdam,  1  in 
24  ;  and  Vienna,  1  in  22^. 

San  Francisco,  it  will  be  perceived,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Gratifying  as  the  result  is  to  us,  we  are  satisfied  (and  shall  endeavor  to 
prove)  that  it  might  have  been  still  better. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  last  monthly  record  (August)  was  the  largest 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months, — amounting  to  222, — being  an  increase  of 
23  over  that  of  the  month  of  July. 

With  a  climate  as  genial  as  ours,  with  no  endemic  diseases,  when  our 
bills  of  mortality  show  that  no  extensive  epidemics  are  prevailing,  when  only 
two  cases  of  smallpox,  three  of  measles,  one  of  scarlet  fever,  and  one  of  diph- 
theria, are  reported,  we  might  have  shown,  notwithstanding  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  a  more  favorable  record  than  that  of  the  last,  and  some 
of  the  preceding  months,  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  mortality  among  the 
children  of  our  poorer  classes. 

During  the  last  month,  of  72  interments  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cemetery,  40  are  reported  for  children  under  three  years  of  age,  and 
10  still-born,  whilst  of  150  burials  in  Lone  Mountain  and  Jewish  ceme- 
teries, there  were  only  37  children  under  three  years  of  age,  and  9  still- 
bom.  This  disproportion  between  the  Catholic  and  other  cemeteries  is 
remarkable,  for  while  this  month's  record  of  infantile  mortality  in  the 
latter,  will  compare  in  our  favor  with  the  ratio  of  other  cities,  the  reverse  is 
the  case  respecting  the  former.  But  if  we  reflect  that  it  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
people  bury  their  dead,  the  disproportion,  although  very  great,  can  easily 
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be  accounted  for.  The  avenge  mortality  among  children  tmder  three 
^ears  of  age,  is  generally  over  one^third  of  the  whole.  Hence,  Dr. 
Churchill  Tery  appropriately  reiMsks  :  (chapter  1,  ZXaenei  nf  dlMrrtL^ 
**  A  very  limited  acquaintance  with  statiatica,  or  even  a  limited  ezpenenoe, 
is  quite  Bufiicient  to  convince  us  of  the  high  degree  of  mortality  which 
prevails  among  infants  and  children ;  literally  they  spring  np  and  are  cut 
down  like  the  flowers  of  the  fields."  From  Dr.  Granville's  tables  of  the 
mortality  among  the  poor  of  London,  we  find  that  nearly  one  half,  or  458 
in  every  1.000  children  under  two  years  of  age  died."  In  Mr.  M^Clean's 
visit  tu  St.  Kilda,  he  states  that  ^  tighi  out  of  every  ten  children  die  between 
the  eighth  and  twelfth  days  of  their  existence ;"  and  this,  he  conceives,  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  "  filth  in  which  they  live,  and  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
their  homes." 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  deplorable  fact  and  ascertain  whether  we  can,  by 
wise  and  proper  measures,  mitigate  the  evil. 

It  \i  a  popular  error  to  believe  that  the  maladies  of  children  are  more 
simple  in  their  nature,  more  tractable  and  more  easily  cured  than  those  of 
adults.  General  statistics  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion. Besides  the  afiections  common  to  their  age,  children  are  susceptible  of 
nearly  all  the  other  maladies  of  humanity.  Many  are  the  victims  of  diseases 
entailed  by  the  parents.  In  the  adult,  a  stronger  constitution  enables  the 
physician  to  conquer  disorders  fatal  to  the  infant,  whose  feeble  firame  is  un- 
able to  sustain  their  attacks.    The  adult  speaks,  the  infant  is  mute. 

To  establish  a  correct  diagnosis,  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  child  is,  then,  a  difficult  matter.  And  when  they  are  recognised, 
how  much  patience,  how  much  intelligence  and  experience  do  the  diseases 
of  infancy  dejiand !  And  yet,  it  is  for  them,  principally,  that  the  nostrums 
of  mercenary  quacks  and  old  women  are  resorted  to.  Substances  injurious, 
perhaps  poisonous,  for  the  infant  invalid,  are  administered  in  repeated  doses, 
and  the  poor  baby  dies,  less  the  victim  of  disease  than  the  unwise  remedies 
employed  for  its  relief!  Hence  the  great  mortality  among  the  children  of 
our  poor. 

Besides  medical  attendance,  children,  when  sick,  require  intelligent  nurs- 
ing, wholesome  diet  and  pure  air.  Unfortunately  these  first  necessaries  of 
life  are  often  denied  to  the  children  of  the  poor, — the  principal  sufferers  in 
all  communities.  Visit  their  shanties,  furnished  with  old  rubbish,  disdained 
by  your  servants ;  follow  us  into  that  narrow  alley,  where  vice,  misery  and 
childhood  are  heapftd  together ;  where  accumulated  filth  sends  forth  its  pes- 
tilential exhalations ;  come  with  us,  and  answer  whether  the  sad  picture  is 
overdrawn ! 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  point  out  the  evil, — it  is  our  duty  to  indicate,— 
nay,  to  urge  the  remedy  :  A  Hosfital  for  CHiLDREri.  "We  arc  taxed,  and 
we  liberally  pay  for  public  schools,  open  to  the  children  of  onr  poor.  The 
ladies  of  our  city,  to  whom  we  are  proud  to  render  justice,  have,  in  their 
philanthropic  kindness,  established,  at  great  expense,  asylums  for  orphans 
and  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind ; — and  will  not  an  effort  be  made  to  secure 
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from  death  so  many  little  ones  ?  Hurry  them  from  those  obscure  haunts, 
where  they  die  for  want  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life ;  remove  them 
into  purer  atmosphere ;  surround  them  with  that  cleanliness  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  them;  cover  their  feeble  limbs  with  comfortable  clothing;  give 
them  the  proper  medical  attendance ;  save  them  from  death !  Humanity 
demands  it,  our  country  requires  it — ^for  on  the  childhood  of  the  present,  she 
resta  her  hopes  for  the  future. 

Some  eighteen  years  ago  our  attention  was  called  to  the  infantile  mortal- 
ity of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  which  city  we  were  at  that  time  residing.  We  then 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  for  children  in  that  place.*  At  that 
period  there  were  but  few  such  institutions  in  existence ;  now  they  are  among 
the  most  useful  and  important  charities  of  the  great  European  cities.  Our 
country,  as  yet,  has  but  one,  established  some  few  years  ago  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  following  extract  on  the  subject  is  from  a  very  excellent 
letter  from  Professor  Charles  A.  Lee  to  the  American  Mtdical  THmes  : 

London,  July  Ist,  1862. 

The  London  *•  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,^  the  first  one  of  the  kind,  so 
far  as  I  know,  established  in  England,  was  opened  in  1852,  its  objects  being 
to  provide  for  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  poor  children,  to  further 
the  attainment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  diseases  of  children, 
and  to  aid  in  the  training  of  nurses  for  children.  The  two  -first  of  these  ob- 
jects have  been  thus  far  very  successfully  accomplished.  Patients  laboring 
under  any  disease  except  smallpox  are  received.  In  the  first  year  over  1,250, 
including  out-patients,  were  treated ;  the  report  of  1862  shows  that  577  were 
cared  for  within  the  hospital,  and  10,792  treated  as  out-patients.  The  charity 
is  free  from  debt,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  annual  subscriptions. 
It  is  a  gratifjing  fact,  that  although  when  first  opened,  mothers  viewed  the 
institution  with  disgust,  they  are  now  so  eager  to  place  their  little  ones  within 
its  walls,  that  the  matron  is  compelled  to  keep  a  long  list  of  patients  waiting 
for  their  turn  for  admission.  Four  years  ago  the  large  house  adjoin?hg  was 
purchased,  so  that  there  are  now  over  fifty  beds,  while  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  nurses,  and  the  medical  staff,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  infant  nursery,  in  which  yourg  children  are  taken  care  of,  for  a 
trifling  charge,  while  their  mothers  are  at  work.  One  object  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hospital  has  not  yet  been  attained,  namely  the  training  of  female 
nurses.  The  institution,  however,  has  been  made  highly  subservient  to  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  causes,  pathology,  and  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  children.  A  series  of  valuable  lectures  has  been  de- 
livered by  the  medical  officers,  Drs.  West  and  Jenner,  during  each  winter,  at 
the  hospital,  which  have  been  well  attended ;  and  the  well  known  able  work 
of  the  former,  on  this  class  of  diseases,  has  chiefly  been  the  result  of  observa- 
tions made  in  this  institution.  A  "  Home  "  has  been  established  at  Mitcham, 
and  another  at  Brighton,  for  the  convalescent  children,  auxiliary  to  the  Child's 
Hospital,  which  are  accomplishing  great  good.  But  notwithstanding  the 
lienefits  resulting  from  this  establishment,  how  inadequate  is  a  single  hospital 
of  fifty-five  beds,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  cnildren  of  this  vast  me- 
tropolis !  It  doubtless  relieves  a  large  amount  of  human  misery,  saves  many 
lives,  and  is  a  most  valuable  field  for  medical  observations,  and  impro\'ing 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  early  childhood.  But  twenty 
such  institutions  are  as  much  needed  among  this  population  of  4,000,000,  as 

*  St.  Lonis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  1,  No.  12,  March,  1844  ;  and  vol, 
3,  No.  1,  June,  1845. 
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one.  Although  88,969  out-paticnU  and  2,274  in-patients  were  treated  in  the 
course  of  eight  years  up  to  1858,  and  a  still  larger  number  in  proportion 
within  the  last  four  years,  these  numbers  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  poor  sick 
children  who  have  perished  during  the  same  periods  in  this  city,  for  the  want 
of  such  cire  and  medical  aid  as  tms  asylum  nirnUhes. 

I  have  stated  that  this  was  the  first  hospital  of  the  kind  opened  in  Great 
Britain.  Since  then  similar  hospitals  have  been  opened  m  Edinburgh, 
Jiiverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other  places  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  well  may  they 
\ye  multiplied,  when  we  reflect  that  in  every  50,000  persons  dying  yearly  in 
England,  21,000  of  them  are  children  under  ten  years  of  age !  Many  essays 
have  been  written  on  the  causes  of  excessive  infant  mortality,  and  great  stress 
been  laid  very  justly  on  impure  air,  want  of  proper  ventilation,  unhealthy 
food,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  etc  ,  but  too  little  has  l)een  said  in  regard  to  the 
ignorance  of  mothers,  not  only  as  respects  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health, 
but  everything  relating  to  nursing,  and  proper  management  of  their  children 
when  sick.  Would  one-half  of  our  j)opulation  perish  m  infancy  and  childhood, 
were  parents  but  even  pai'tialiy  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  facts  of  sanitary 
science  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  medical  science  has  advanced,  that  vaccination 
has  been  discovered,  that  the  conditions  of  health  are  so  much  better  under- 
stood by  the  faculty  than  they  formerly  were.  So  long  as  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  young  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  causes  of  disease  or  the 
proper  nursing  of  the  sick,  so  long  we  may  expect  infant  mortality  to  remain 
about  the  same,  and  we  know  it  has  not  aiminished  two  per  cent  for  the  last 
lifly  years,  and  has  even  increased  in  our  large  cities. 

Children's  hospitals  have  been  established  with  success  in  nearly  twenty 
of  the  chief  citres  of  Europe,  anrl  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  poor  as  a  class,  than  even  general  hospitals.  The  proper  care 
of  sick  child*  en  requires  special  arrangements,  and  those  can  only  be  found,  at 
least  for  the  poor,  in  properly  constructed  hospitals.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
tact,  experience,  and  skill,  required  in  rhe  successful  treatment  of  the  diseases 
of  young  children ;  though  no  one  can  doubt  that  when  studied  as  a  specialty, 
this  class  of  affections  is  much  more  successfully  managed  than  when  treated 
as  they  usually  are.  Dickens  has  very  truly  observed  that  the  deaths  of 
children  are  against  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  that  not  against  passive  laws,  but 
against  the  striving  of  every  secret  and  mysterious  power  bestowed  on  the 
human  baby  to  prevent  them.  What  terrible  abuses  then  must  exist  to 
cause  such  excessive  mortality !  I  look  with  more  pleasure  upon  the  lar^ 
pleasant  rooms  of  this  hospital,  and  the  well  cared  for  little  patients,  than 
any  similar  institution  that  I  have  ever  visited.  There  was  perfect  order  and 
neatness  everywhere ;  thorough  system  in  ever)  thing  ;  the  most  assiduous  and 
careful  nursing  j  the  highest  medical  skill  always  at  hand ;  complete  ventila- 
tion ;  pleasant  sights  and  sounds ;  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  rear  of  t  he 
dwelling ;  cheerful  faces  every  where  ;  no  wonder,  that  this  hospital  has  the 
Queen  for  its  patron,  and  noblemen  for  its  officers  and  board  of  managers. 

I  have  singled  out  this  establishment  for  particular  notice,  because  I  am 
satisfied  from  loncf  experience  and  observation  among  the  poor  of  New  York, 
that  several  such  asylums  are  much  needed  in  that  city.  One  children's 
hospital  cannot  supply  accommodations  for  one-tenth  or  twentieth  of  the  num- 
ber that  ought  to  he  sent  to  such  institutions.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  treated  annually  by  the  physicians  of  our  different  dispensaries,  how 
many  more  might  be  saved  that  now  perish,  had  they  the  kind  care  and 
attentive  nursing  which  would  be  extended  to  them  in  well  managed  hospitals! 

Deaths  of  Drs.  Bretoxxeau  and  Waklet. — We  have  much  regret  in 
recording  the  deaths  of  two  eminent  gentlemen  in  our  profession  —Dr. 
Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  the  worthy  preceptor  of  Velpeau  and  Trousseau,  and 
Dr.  Wakley,  for  many  years  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Lancet. 
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Health  of  Sacramento  City. 


AccoBDiNO  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  Sacramento,  there  were 
during  the  month  of  August  last  only  twenty-three  deaths  in  that  city.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  remarks :  "  This  low  bill  of  mortality  is  the  most 
reliable  indicator  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  a  protracted  term  of  heat,  and  the  pumping  of  the 
stagnant  waters  from  the  cellars  into  the  streets,  no  deaths  from  miasmatic 
cause  have  occurred.  In  fact,  the  mortality  is  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  as  much  as  ten  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  twelve 
years." 

From  the  fact  that  there  was  until  recently,  in  a  large  portion  of  the  city, 
much  stagnant  water,  left  from  the  floods  of  last  winter,  a  healthy  summer 
was  not  generally  anticipated.  However,  the  same  immunity  was  noticed 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  succeeding  the  inundation  of  1853.  But  this 
is  not  extraordinary ;  the  same  sanitary  amelioration  has  been  observed, 
under  similar  drcumstances,  in  other  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  the  thorough  washing  of  the  surface  of  the  land,  and 
the  covering  up  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  by  a  deposit  of  sand. 

Another  cause  which  generally  produces  an  increased  malignity  in  mias- 
matic districts  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  turning  up  of  a  new  soil,  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  no  evil  consequences  there,  where  an  extensive  surface  of 
earth  has  been  upturned  for  the  formation  of  the  immense  levees  now  being 
constructed  around  the  city.  Among  many  instances  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  such  works,  we  cite  the  following :  In  1842-43,  streets  and  roads  were 
cut  in  and  around  the  city  of  Hongkong.  Dysentery  and  fevers  of  a  ver}' 
malignant  character  prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  mortality 
was  so  great,  that  the  soldiers  in  garrison  there  had  to  be  removed  to  places 
remote  from  the  works. 

Generally,  in  other  new  countries,  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  to  make 
way  for  fields  and  cities.  A  hot-bed  of  malaria  is  thus  brought  into  action 
by  exposing  to  the  sun  a  humid  vegetable  soil,  which  had  perhaps  been 
covered  for  centuries.  In  Sacramento,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  the  country 
around  was  sparsely  timbered,  consequently  the  ground  was  always  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  summers  are  dry. 

During  our  late  residence  of  four  years  in  that  city,  we  saw  but  ver)' 
few  malignant  cases.  Indeed,  malarious  fevers,  occurring  in  the  city  and 
surrounding  country,  were  generally  of  a  very  mild  type,  and  confined 
principally  to  the  lowest  situations. 

The  following  statistics,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  show  a  striking 
reduction  in  the  mortality  of  Sacramento,  firom  various  fevers,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population : 
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Id  1850 120  deatiis 

.  1851 65      „ 

.  1852 123      „ 

.1853 65      „ 

.,  1854 43       M 

,.  1855 27       „ 


In  1856 23  death« 

„  1857 20       ,. 

„  1858 18       ., 

„  1859 20       „ 

„  1860 20       ,. 

M  1861 17       ,. 


We  understand  that  the  same  favorable  change  has  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  several  districts  which  were  con- 
sidered healthy  before  the  introduction  of  water  by  flumes  and  ditches,  for 
mining  and  agricultural  purposes,  are  now  visited  by  intermittents.  How- 
ever, cases  assuming  a  malignant  character  are  not  now  as  common,  in  the 
country  generally,  as  they  formerly  were. 

From  1847  to  1852,  the  fevers  which  came  under  our  observation  in 
Sacramento,  Bear  Valley,  and  on  the  American  River,  presented  frequently 
a  malignant  congestive  ty-pe.  So  much  was  the  disease  dreaded,  that  Capt. 
Sutter,  before  gold  was  discovered,  found  it  difficult  to  retain  the  white  popu- 
lation about  the  fort,  during  the  sickly  season.  The  building  up  of  a  city 
has  wrought  the  usual  favorable  change  in  that  locality,  and  the  sanitary' 
condition  of  the  country  generally,  has  been  ameliorated  by  cultivation  and 
an  improved  mode  of  living.  Formerly  many  of  the  population  slept  in  the 
open  air  on  the  ground,  thus  inhaling  miasma  in  its  most  concentrated  form. 
Impure  and  stagnant  water  was  not  unfrequently  used,  and  men  were  reck- 
less of  health,  and  exceedingly  imprudent  in  every  respect. 
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